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4  The  CoH^at  of  the   People, 

Simon.  "  Every  man,  coming  from  the  vi-j  "  Our  disguise  will  protect  us,"  said  Jona- 
cinity  of  Jericho,  is  suspected  to  be  an  ene- 1  than.  "I  walked  yesterday  through  all 
my  of  Herod,  anduiustsubmitto  the  turmoil  | parts  of  the  city,  and  everywhere  I  was  ta- 
and  drudgery  of  a  thousand  spies.  Theiken  for  an  Amhaarez."^  Let  us  only  be 
blood  of  Aristobulus,  the  youthful  High- 1  careful  to  sustain  our  assumed  character 
priest  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Asmoneans,  well." 

yes,  the  blood  of  the  assassinated  servant  of  i  "  How  little  knowledge  of  man  must  the 
the  Lord,  cries  and  threatens  from  the  pool  people  of  Jerusalem  have,"  said  Simon,  "  if 
of  Jericho,  where  the  despot's  hirelings  ex-  they  could  take  you  for  a  simple  and  illit- 
tinguished  his  pure  lamp  of  life.  Ah,  the  I  erate  peasant.  But  I  fear  the  spies  of  He- 
blood  t  the  blood  of  Aristobulus  haunts 'rod  are  better  judges  of  human  countenan- 
the  "Half  Jew,"  the  proselyte  ruler.  -He 'ces  than  the  unsuspecting  community.  We 
sees  drops  of  this  blood  on  every  man's  gar- 'must,  before  we  go  to  the  council,  ascertain 
ment  coming  from  Jericho,  or  its  envijpns.  'that  we  are  not  suspected  at  all ;  for,  if  we 
Therefore,  his  spies  are  after  every  one  kre,  we  betray  the  place  of  meeting  to  the 
coming  from  thenoe.  iA'igi'ant  spies,  and  this  would  Jbia|g  misery 

"  Ah,  my  good  natured  fellow,"  Jonathan^  ou^fri^ds,  and  frustrate  our^chemes." 
eai'l,  "you  suppose,  every  man  has  a  con-j  "  But  how  will  you  ascertain  it?"  Jona- 
Bcience,  that  revolts  against  crime  and   in-  than  asked. 

cessantly  haunts  its  perpetrator.  If  Herod |  "  I  do  not  know  yet,"  said  Simon;  "  but  I 
had  a  conscience'  he  could  have  no  rest,  no  i^iH  gee  Abba  Shauland  confer  with  him  on 
hour  of  happiness;  remorse  and   self-con-  the  subject" 

t©mpt  must  overawe  him  day  and  night — ;  The  messenger  of  the  Highpriest  arrived 
From  Antioch  the  blood  of  the  heroic  Anti- among  the  peasants,  and  informed  them 
gonus  cries  for  vengeance ;  from  Galilee  i  that  they  could  not  be  received  to-day  with 
sound,  like  specter's  music  in  midnight; due  honors,  as  a  party  from  the  district  of 
hour,  the  voices  of  the  hundreds  murdered  i  Bethlehem  liad  arrived  before  them  with 
by  Herod  and  his  hirelings.  Jerusalem,  the  the  first  fruits,  who  would  to-day  be  receiv- 
eity  of  peace,  the  habitation  of  our  God,  is  ed,  it  being  contrary  to  the  established  usa- 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  pillars  of  Israel,  ges  to  receive  two  parties  the  same  day. — 
our  Sanhedrin,  our  great  luminaries. —  The  day  next  following,  however,  was  set 
Blood,  assassination  and  violence  cry  from  apart  for  their  solemn  reception, 
every  corner  of  this  blessed  land ;  still  you  |  Jonathan  cast  a  significant  look  on  Simon, 
believe  Herod  has  a  conscience  ?  Herod  is  and  when  the  messenger  was  gone  and  the 
haunted  by  his  conscience,  because  one  per-  peasants  each  went  his  way  to  amuse  him- 
son  was  slain  ?  I  rather  believe,  he  has  in-  self,  Simon  whispered  to  Jonathan  :  "  I  un- 
formation  of  our  friends' doings  in  Jericho  derstand  the  import  of  this  measure.  It 
He  most  likely  knows,  that  the  heads  of  the  would  not  do  to  arrest  or  molest  one  of  those 
Pharisees  congregate  in  that  city  and  devise  who  come  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  the  first 
means  to  throw  oflf  the  intolerable  yoke,  to  fruits  ;  hence,  before  receiving  us  in  solemn 
restore  law  and  justice  to  Israel.  There-  procession,  they  want  to  ascertain,  whether 
fore,  he  suspects   every  man  coming  from  no  dangerous  character  is  among  the  crowd. 


Jericho,  or  its  environs, 

"You  may  be  right,  Jonathan,"  said  Si-| 
mon;  "Uziel's  sagacious  son  niver  errs 
greatly.  If  Herod  is  aware  of  the  breth- : 
ren's  council  in  Jericho,  he  will,  if  he  des- 
cries us,  have  us  watched  closely.  We  must 
deliver  our  message  to  the  council  of  Jeru-, 
galem,  in  spite  of  vigilance  itself ;  but  we  ■ 
must  be  careful,  that  we,  by  our  going  to 
the  council,  betray  it  not  to  the  spies."  i 


1  understand  them  well." 

'•But  this  gives  us  also  ample  time  to 
examine  our  path  carefully,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  Let  us,  each  for  himself,  wander  through 
the  city  and  learn  as  much  as  we  can." 

While  this  occurred  on  one  side  of  the 
city,  another  meeting  of  interesting  char- 


*  An  ignorant  peasant. 


Or  Hillel 
acters  took  place  at  the  opposite  side,  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  city.  There 
was  the  place  of  repose  to  the  dead,  and 
sepulchres  and  stones,  of  all  descriptions, 
marked  the  last  abode  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings.  An  humble  cottage,  the  home 
of  the  grave  digger,  was  the  only  habitation 
of  the  living  among  the  dead,  found  in  this 
vicinity.  Before  the  cottage  door  stood  a 
man,  tall,  muscular  and  robust,  as  few  in- 
habitants of  cities,  especially  in  the  torrid! 
climate,  are.  His  dark  colored  face  was  I 
covered  wi^h  a  bushy,  black  beard.  Hisj 
small  grey  eyes  were  overshadowed  with! 
heavy  brows.  The  furrows  of  his  forehead! 
betokened  the  storms  of  life  that  had  passed  | 
over  his  head.  The  features  of  calm  in-| 
diffeTence,  which  marked  his  countenance,  j 
contrasted  peculiarly  with  the  melancholy  | 
smile  that  appeared  to  play  around  his  lips, ' 
and  the  stern  resoluteness  marking  his  tem- . 
pies  and  looks.  The  scars  in  his  muscular; 
face  told  a  story  of  many  a  hot  battle  fought,  i 
and  his  gigantic  form  testified  to  his  being  a; 
terrible  antagonist  in  the  combat.  It  was! 
Abba  Shaul  ben  Botnith,  the  gigantic  grave  | 
digger,  the  tallest  man  of  his  age,  the  terror  j 
of  his  enemies,  and  a  trustworthy  rock  to 
his  friends.  Abba  Shaul  prayed  as  the  sun 
rose,  with  countenance  turned  toward  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  on  Mount  Moriah. 

Two  females,  richly  dressed  and  thickly 
veiled,  followed  by  a  man  servant,  riding  on 
whi>c  asses,  came  up  the  road  from  the  city, 
and  alighted  before  the  cottage  of  the  grave 
digger.  The  salutation  of  peace,  uttered 
with  a  musical  voice,  by  one  of  the  females 
was  returned  by  Abba  Shaul  in  an  unintel- 
ligible murmur. 

"L^'^ad  me  to  the  sepulchre  of  my  beloved 
mother,"  the  same  female  said,  "and  I  will 
pay  you  well  for  your  trouble." 

"Many  beloved  mothers  lie  beneath  the 
frigid  sod,"  Abba  Shaul  remarked,  mono- 
tonously; "also  those  who  died  in  the  agony 
of  despair  and  bereft  of  their  children." 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  Abba  Shaul?"  she 
asked,  surprised. 

"1  only  know  what  I  dare  know,  and  this 
is  very  little  in  our  days,"  he  replied,  "How 
dare  a  vulgar  grave  digger  know  an  aristo- 
cratic ladv,  in  Rome's  richest  attire?" 


AND  Herod.  6 

"Have  you  indeed  forgotten  my  name?'* 
she  continued  asking. 

"1  have  tried  to  forget  all  that  is  past,"  he 
said,  "as  the  memory  of  the  past  is  the  most 
obnoxious  crime  of  the  present.  No  man, 
in  our  days,  dare  remember  of  the  past  more 
than  the  last  six  years.  But  these,  (point- 
ing to  the  graves,)  these  are  the  sileet  wit- 
nesses of  a  terrible  past.  To  forget  them  is 
a  magnanimous  virtue  at  present." 

"You  speak  in  riddles,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,  Abba  Shaul,"  the  female  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  speak  in  riddles,"  said  he; 
"if  words  plain  and  intelligible  are  no  long-         . 
er  tolerated,  men  must  speak  in  riddles."  ''^ 

"Do  you  speak  of  our  king  and  his  last 
mandates?"  she  asked  naively.  4^ 

"Like  otherS;  I  mos*".  always  speak  of  my- 
self," Abba  Shaul  said,  drily.  "A  grave 
digger  never  must  speak  of  a  king,  such  is 
the  law  of  decency  in  our  days." 

"  Tell  your  young  man  to  lead  my  attend- 
ants to  the  family  vaults  of  Sabion,  king 
Herod's  illustrious  friend,"  the  female  said, 
"and  while  they  fumigate  the  vault,  1  will 
speak  a  few  words  more  to  you." 

"It  is  true,  the  vaults  of  the  mighty  and 
wealthy  also  need  fumigation,  about  as 
much  as  those  of  the  poor,"  said  Abba 
Shaul,  while  going  away  to  call  his  young 
man.  When  returned,  the  young  man  with 
the  attendants  went  away;  Abba  Shaul  was 
alone  with  the  female.  She  lifted  her  veil, 
and  a  countenance  of  exquisite  charm, one  of 
those  indescribably  luxuriant  beauties  of  the 
Orient,  especially  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
became  visible  to  Abba  Shaul.  She  fixed 
her  fiery  looks  on  the  man  before  her  when 
asking:  "Do  you  now  know  me,  Abba 
Shaul?" 

"Do  I  know  Sabion's  fairest  daughter? 
Do  I  recognize  sweet  Helen,  I  so  often 
rocked  on  my  lap  ? "  said  Abba  Shaul. 
"  What  a  question  !  Once  your  father  also 
knew  me,  and  I  knew  him,  you,  and  your 
deceased  mother.  But  now  the  mighty 
Sabion  knows  not  the  vulgar  grave  digger. 
It  would  be  a  disgrace  on  you,  if  it  should 
transpire  that  I  know  you,  or  you  recognize 
me.  Therefore,  I  did  not  know  you  in  the 
presence  of  your  attendants." 


6  The  Combat  of  the  People, 

"Tell  me,  Abba  SLaul,"  she  said  hastily,  |  friends,  who  will  ask  you,  *Is  the  house  of 


"have  you  heard  from  Jericho?  have  you 
no  tidings  of  Hillel's  son  ?  I  have  heard 
the  peasants  near  Jericho  have  come  to  pre- 
sent their  first  fruits  in  the  Temple.  Did 
he  not  improve  this  opportunity,  to  come  in 


the  Lord  closed?'  then  you  answer,  'When 
night  sets  in,  the  house  of  the  Lord  closes.' 
They  will  then  lead  you  to  the  right  place." 
After  a  pause,  Abba  Shaul  invited  Simon 
to  his  house,  and  told  him,  he  would  call  in 


peasant's   disguise  with   them,   to  see   me  go^e  body  who  was  able  to  give  him  a  full 


again,  after  many  moons  of  painful  separa- 
tion? Speak!  Abba  Shaul,  is  he  dead? 
has  he  forgotten  poor  Helen  ?  or  is  he  here 
to  renew  the  covenant  of  love  ?  O,  I  pray 
you,  speak,  tell  me  all  you  know." 

"Simon,  Hillel's  son  lives,"  Abba  Shaul 
said;  "he  has  not  forgotten  Helen,  for  his 
love  for  her  is  imperishable  as  the  powerful 
mind  is  that  conceived  it.  I  know  of  the 
peasants'  arrival,  but  •vjjiether  Simon  is 
among  them  I  can  not  tell.  To  morrow  1 
will  know  it.  But,  behold!  there  a  peasant 
comes  from  the  city;  so  early,  a  peasant! Hillel?" 
from  the  city,  he  is  clad  in  his  festive  garb, 
he  wears  a  verdant  wreath  on  his  turban,  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  men  of  Jericho. 
Go  to  the  vault  and  pray.  I  will  ask  him 
and  you  shall  have  the  answer:  Say  you 
are  tired,  wish  to  rest  in  my  cottage,  leave 
your  attendants  outside,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  learned." 

She  hastily  threw  the  veil  over  her  face, 
and  went  to  the  vault.  She  was  but  a  few 
minutes  gone  when  Simon  ben  Hillel  alight- 
ed from  his  ass,  and  was  received,  by  Abba 
Shaul,  with  a  kiss  impressed  on  the  young 
man's  forehead. 

"Jonathan  ben  Uziel  and  I,"  said  Simon, 
but  little  louder  than  a  whisper,  "have  come 
among  the  peasants  of  Jericho  with  a  mes- 
sage of  the  scribes  to  the  people's  council  of 
Jerusalem.  Can  we  deliver  if  without  ap- 
prehension?" 

"  They  watch  closely  every  person  coming 
from  Jericho,"  Abba  Shaul  replied.  "  It 
would  be  marvelous,  should  they  not  regard 
you  among  the  multitude,  and  none  must 
wait  for  miracles.  Go  back,  and  tell  Jona- 
than to  be  cautious.  Go  not  about  the  city 
till  after  the  solemn  reception.  Keep  your- 
selves close  to  the  other  peasants  till  dusk. 
"When  the  Temple  closes,  to-morrow,  go  down 


account  of  the  intentions  of  Herod  and  his 


Simon  entered  the  house,  and,  after  he  had 
partaken  of  a  repast,  Abba  Shaul  left  the 
room  and  after  a  few  minutes  Helen  came 
in.  Simon,  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a 
veiled  lady  so  costly  dressed,  rose,  but  could 
say  nothing.  Helen  also  was  unprepared 
to  say  any  thing,  and  so  they  stood  for  some 
time  silently  opposite  each  other.  Helen 
composed  herself  first  and  asked  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  Are  you  not  Simon  ben 


"  Helen,  only  beloved,  dearest,  sweetest 
Helen,"  Simon  cried,  passionately,  "  it  is 
your  voice. 


If  it  is  you,  speak,  speak,  my 
only  hope,  remove  this  heartless  veil,  and 
let  me  gaze  once  more  in  your  angelic  coun- 
tenance. Once  more,  O,  dearest  beloved, 
let  me  have  the  paradisian  rapture  of  read- 
ing love  and  fidelity  in  your  starry  eyes.  If 
you  are  Helen,  still  mine,  still  the  kind,  af- 
fectionate, beloved  dove,  torture  me  no  lon- 
ger." 

She  removed  the  veil  and  sank,  speechless, 
in  the  embrace  of  the  passionate  youth,  who 
pressetTlier  with  unutterable  delight  to  his 
enraptured  breast.  The  excitement  of  the 
unexpected  meeting,  however,  soon  gave.way 
to  melancholy  presentiments.  Simon's  arms, 
almost  paralyzed,  sunk  down  as  though  he 
had  no  strength  to  press  the  beloved  longer 
to  his  heart.  His  head  dropped  to  bis  bo- 
som, his  countenance  pale  and  his  voice  hol- 
low, he  said,  "  It  is  over,  it  is  all  over. — 
It  is  the  will  of  God,  that  it  should  be 
so.  Helen,  we  must  part,  now  and  forev- 
er." The  pale  countenance  of  Simon  gave 
his  words  an  unusual  force.  It  was  only  af- 
ter long  hesitation,  that  Helen  could  ask  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  of  mind. 
"  Have  you  forgotten,  good  Helen,"  said  Si- 


to  Bezetha  to  the  house  of  Baba  ben  Buta;  i  mon,  "  that  you   are  the   daughter  of  the 
there  you  will  be  received  by  our  secret  proud  and  wealthy  Sabion,  Herod's  mighty 


Or  Hillel 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  I  am  the  poor  son 
of  a  poor  Babylonian  emigrant?  Are  you 
not  aware,  that  my  father  split  wood  in  this 
city  for  a  scanty  pay,  to  support  his  family 
and  pay  his  admission  to  the  academy,  while 
Sabion  was  the  faTorite  of  kings  and  queens? 
You  must  know,  that  your  father,  like  Jeph- 
tah  of  old,  rather  would  sacrifice  you  with 
his  own  hands  than  allow  you  to  be  mine. — 
There  is  no  hope  for  us,  none  for  our  love. 
1  can  not,  I  dare  not  tie  your  fate  to  mine ; 
for  your  prospect  is  bright,  the  sons  of  the 
noblest  of  our  people  look  on  you  with  anx 
ious  hopes,  you  are  the  favorite  of  a  noble 
queen,  the  pride  of  the  court,  the  object  of 
contention  to  the  richest  and  noblest,  and  1 
am  the  poor  son  of  a  poor  and  insignifi- 
cant Babylonian  emigrant,  the  meek,  hum- 
ble, unpretending  Hillel.  We  must  part 
now  and  forever.  Had  I  known  when  first 
I  met  you  under  yonder  palm  trees,  when 
first  love,  irresistible  love  to  you,  chained  me 
to  your  footsteps,  that  you  were  Sabion's 
daughter,  never  would  I  have  given  utterance 
to  my  glowing  passions.  But,  it  is  not  too 
late  yet;    let  us  part  now  and  forever." 

"Simon,  be  like  yourself,"  she  said  in  a 
calm,  composed  manner;  "be  honest,  up- 
right and  sincere  as  your  heart  is.  You 
know,  that  this  is  a  poor  excuse  for  your 
alleged  determination.  Play  not  cruelly 
with  my  heart,  when  you  know  that  I  can 
not  live  without  your  love;  the  love  I  bear 
to  you,  is  the  essence  and  cause  of  my  very 
existence.  Tell  me,  what  ails  you  ?  I  am 
the  favorite  of  a  noble  queen,  it  is  true,  and 
she  loves  me  better  than  any  of  her  ladies. 
One  word  from  her  lips  and  Simon  ben  Hil- 
lel occupies  that  envied  position,  in  which 
Sabion  must  consider  him  worthy  to  be  his 
Bon-in-law." 

"I  accept  no  favors  of  a  monarch's  hands/' 
said  Simon,  hastily  and  determinedly. 

"I  know  it  well,"  said  Helen,  "therefore, 
I  never  asked  for  any  in  your  behalf  But 
if  I  offer  you  my  hand  with  the  consent  of 
my  father,  would  you  not  accept  it?  And, 
if  the  queen  wills  it  so,  can  my  father  re 
fuse  it?  Simon,  if  1  tell  the  queen  of  my 
love,  I  am  sure  she  will  favor  me  with  her 
successful  interference.     You  know  this;  I 
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have  told  you  so,  frequently;  hence  it  can 
not  be  this.  Let  me  know,  I  prithee,  let  mo 
know  what  ails  you  ?" 

"You  know,  dearest  Helen,"  said  Simon, 
with  much  embarrassment,  "you  know,  I 
can  not  deceive  you.  It  is  indeed  not  this 
alone,  there  is  yet  something.  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  say  it  without  giving  you  of- 
fence." 

"Speak,  my  friend,  I  must  know  your 
heart,"  Helen  said. 

"My  father  stands  high  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  know  him,"  said  Simon;  "he 
is  the  most  respected  among  the  Pharisees 
and  is  a  firm  Pharisee  himself  You  know 
the  hatred  and  bitterness  existing  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  especially 
since  the  latter  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
Herod.  Your  father,  Sabion,  noble  Helen, 
is  an  influential  leader  of  the  Sadducees 
who  hates  and  despises  the  Plebian  multi- 
tude of  Pharisees.  It  is  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility for  him  thus  far  to  condescend,  as  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  an  insigni- 
ficant Plebian,  the  son  of  an  emigrant,  an 
obscure  Pharisee.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
self, noble  Helen,  do  not  believe  that  your 
father,  the  queen  or  any  body  else  thinks, 
feels  and  would  act  by  your  generous  im- 
pulse. I  would  only  set  you  at  war  with 
your  father,  with  the  queen,  with  all  your 
friends,  without  the  least  hope  of  a  favor- 
able result.  Helen,  magnanimous  virgin, 
stainless  soul,  the  ravine  between  you  and 
me  is  too  deep;  the  daughter  of  the  Patri- 
cian Sadducee  and  the  son  of  the  Plebian 
Pharisee  stand  too  far  apart  from  each  oth- 
er. I  feel  my  heart  will  break,  joy  will  nev- 
er smile  on  me  again,  love  and  happiness 
are  forlorn  to  me;  but  it  must  be.  Better 
now,  when  we  alone  know  it,  than  after  1  have 
caused  you  the  painful  misery  of  severing 
your  heart  from  your  father  and  your 
friends.  Take  this  parting  tear,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  my  breaking  heart,  hundreds 
more  will  flow ;  but  forget  not,  we  have  no 
dominion  over  the  unfortunate  causes  which 
tear  asunder  the  families,  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  our  country.  Farewell,  farewell, 
Helen,  forget  me." 

The  tears  glittering  in  Simon's  black  eyes 
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were  not  calculated  to  calm  Helen's  pas- 
sions. "Leave  me  not,  desert  me  not,  ISi- 
mon!"  she  cried,  vehemently,  "plunge  this 
dagger  in  my  aching  heart,  before  thou 
abandonest  me.  God  knows,  I  can  not  live 
without  thee." — "And  if  all  this  is  true," 
she  said  after  a  pause,  "if  the  queen  and 
my  father  can  not  be  moved  in  my  favor, 
then,  I  swear  it  by  the  spirit  of  ray  depart- 
ed mother,  then  I  go  with  thee  to  Arabia, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  Tigris, 
to  distant  India,  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
wherever  thou  goest.  An  oasis  in  a  howl- 
ing desert,  an  humble  tent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, anything  will  satisfy  me  that  pleases 
thee.  Simon,  stay  and  let  us  scheme  our 
flight,  if  I  fail  in  my  attempt  with  the 
queen." 

"I  dare  not  leave  my  country,"  said  Si- 
mon. "  Whoever  deserts  his  people  in  days 
of  affliction,  shall  not  behold  Israel's  salva- 
tion. I  can  not,  I  dare  not  leave  this  un- 
happy land,  even  to  save  my  life,  not  even  for 
the  prize  of  the  unutterable  happiness 
smiling  in  your  embrace.  Helen!  it  is  easy 
to  descend  from  the  proud  palace  to  the 
shepherd's  tent,  when  love  urg3s;  but,  for- 
get not,  my  good  Helen:  Life  is  long,  pov- 
erty is  a  cruel  master,  the  afifections  of 
youth  soon  give  way  to  sober  sentiments, 
and  repentance  is  a  gnawing  monster  in  the 
heart.  One  look  of  dissatisfaction  from  you 
would  make  me  miserable  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Helen,  my  only  love,  we  must  part 
forever,  the  happiness  of  all  your  lifetime 
demands  it" 

"No,  no,  no,  I  can  not  be  happy,  I  can 
not  live  without  you,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "It  can  not  be,  it  must 
not  be.  But,  Simon  ben  Hillel,"  she  said 
resolutely  after  awhile,  "if  you  are  tired  of 
my  love,  if  your  heart  is  no  longer  mine, 
and  such  appears  to  be  the  case,  then  say  it 
without  faltering,  say  it  and" — here  a  flow 
of  tears  interrupted  her  speech. 

Simon  clasped  both  her  hands  and,  over- 
powered with  love  and  tenderness,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  frantic  accents,  "Helen,  idol  of 
my  heart,  queen  of  my  soul,  thou  fairest 
and  most  amiable  of  Zion's  daughters,  I 
prithee,  accuse  me  not  of  what  I  am  incap- 
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able  of  doing.  I  can  not  forget  you,  I  can 
not  love  another  woman,  my  love  to  you  is 
boundless,  omnipotent,  eternal.  Bat,  tell 
me  Helen,  could  you  love  the  murderer  of 
your  own  father?  Why  do  you  thus  starO; 
in  my  countenance?  Not  yet;  I  am  not  yet. 
the  assassin  of  Sabion,  but  I  swore  by  thor  9 
Almighty  God  to  perform  this  horrid  duty 
at  the  first  opportunity  that  offers,  at  the 
risk  of  my  own  life.  Tremble  not,  Helen, 
condemn  me  not  till  I  have  spoken.  When 
I  first  learned  your  father's  name,  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  sworn  friend  of  the  un- 
happy Asmoneans,  the  favorite  of  Mariam- 
ne,  Alexandra,  and  of  the  generous  'and 
harmless  Hyrcanus.  But  he  turned  a  trai- 
tor, a  foul  and  heartless  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try; he  betrayed  the  flight  of  Hyrcanus;  he 
lent  his  bloody  hand  to  Herod,  to  assasssin- 
ate  the  youthful  highpriest  Aristobalus;  ho 
stands  now  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  spies 
who  daily  deliver  some  of  the  best  men  to 
the  jailor's  ruthless  hands,  or  to  the  scaffold. 
He  is  the  right  hand  of  Herod,  the  foul 
murderer  of  his  own  people,  the  teacherous 
hireling  of  Rome.  The  council  of  the  peo- 
ple condemned  him  to  ignominous  death, 
thousands  of  young  men  swore  to  excute 
the  decree,  and  one  of  these  thousands  is 
Simon  ben  Hillel.  With  this  dagger,  it  is  a 
sanctified  instrument;  with  this  steel,  I  will, 
wherever  I  see  him,  pierce  his  heart,  mine, 
if  necessary,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
my  downtrodden,  outraged  people.  Helen, 
do  not  look  so  angry,  so  desperate;  bethink 
thyself,  an  outraged  people  speak  from  my 
lips,  and  every  other  sentiment  in  my  heart 
must  be  dumb  as  the  grave." 

"It  is  enough,  gracious  God  in  Heaven,  it 
is  more  than  enough,  it  is  more  than  wo- 
man can  bear,"  Helen  exclaimed  with  a  hol- 
low voice.  "Simon,  hear  me  pray;  see,  O 
behold  the  agony  of  this  tortured  heart.  If 
blood  must  flow,  murder  me,  for  I  feel  that 
I  can  not  live  much  longer.  Simon,  break 
asunder  the  terrible  bonds  which  chain  yoif 
to  treason,  conspiracy  and  assassination,  and 
flee  with  me  to  a  desert  land.  But  if  thou  j 
canst  not  break  them,  have  mercy  with  me,  ' 
first  murder  me,  before  thou  thinkest  of  as- 
sassinating my  father," 
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"Farewell,  Helen!"  Simon  cried,  in  ac- 
cents of  madness,  and  ran  toward  the  door. 
"Not  one  step  further!"  Helen  exclaimed 
powerfully,  with  wild  looks  flashinp;  from 
her  large,  black  eyes.  "You  are  mad,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  protect  you,  my  father,  my- 
self and  other  people  against  the  rat»h  acts 
of  a  madman.  You  are  a  member  of  the 
secret  conspiracy  of  Jericho,  1  know  it,  and 
you  are  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  king." 

Simon  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast, 
fixed  his  looks  on  Helen  and  responded, 
calmly:  "I  am  not  mad.  I  know  no  king 
in.  Israel.  Herod  is  an  usurper,  the  vilest 
assassin  in  this  country.  I  am  no  one's 
prisoner,  as  long  as  a  sword  hangs  from  my 
girdle.  Your  attendants,  madam,  can  not 
arrest  me.  You  must  go  home,  tell  your 
father  the  secret  1  have  broached  to  you,  and 
you  and  he  might  be  avenged." 

Helen  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  lifted 
up  her  hands  to  Simon,  and  prayed  him 
vehemently  not  to  consider  her  a  traitor. 
Again  and  anon  she  prayed  him,  to  change 
his  determination;  but,  when  she  found  out, 
that  words  were  wasted  in  vain,  she  rose, 
and  with  a  manly  resoluteness  she  stated: 
"I  caa  not,  God  witness.  I  can  not  leave 
you;  still  1  must  hate  him  who  schemes  the 
death  of  my  father.  1  am  determined  to 
die  or  to  prevent  you  from  committing  the 
horrid  murder.  Simon,  here  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  graves  1  swear  that;  1  will  al- 
ways love  you,  never  for  a  moment  shall  a 
faithless  thought  defile  my  heart;  but  1 
will  have  resort  to  extreme  measures,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  you  from  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act,  which  would  forever  sever 
us.  I  swear  it,  by  the  spirit  of  my  depart- 
ed mother." 

She  was  gone  before  Simon  could  reply, 
leaving  him  in  the  most  wretched  condition, 
tormented,  tortured  between  love  and  duty, 
an  indomitable  aflfection  and  a  glowing  pat- 
riotism. He  had  not  much  time  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  for  Abba  Shaul  came  in 
and  advised  him,  not  to  return  to  the  city, 
but  to  choose  by-ways  to  reach  his  compan- 
ions encamped  outside  the  Fishgate.  Simon 
obeyed,  silently.  Thoughtfully  he  mounted 
his  ass  and  pursued  the  by-ways  around  the 
city  as  Abba  Shaul  had  told  him. 


On  returning  to  the  camp  of  the  peasants, 
and  he  had  to  travel  many  furlongs  before 
he  reached  it — Simon  found  Jonathan  anx- 
iously waitifig  tor  him. 

"We  are  lost,  if  we  do  not  act  speedily," 
Jonathan  whispered.  "When  walking  the 
Upper  Market  a  peevish  boy  stept  up  to  me 
and  most  impertinently  told  me:  'Jonathan 
ben  Uziel  and  Simon  ben  Hillel  are  detect- 
ed, notwithstanding  their  disguise.  Toward 
evening  they  will  be  arrested.'  I  looked, 
amazed,  at  ray  voluntary  companion,  and 
closely  scrutinized  the  peevish  countenance, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  then  continued 
with  a  pertinent  smile,  '1  am  no  spy,'  and 
left  me.  For  some  time  1  was  undecided 
what  course  to  pursue,  when  a  Roman  sol- 
dier asked  me,  'How  many  peasants  in  your 
place  are  called  Jonathan  ben|Uziel?'  I  mar- 
veled long  after  the  soldier  had  gone,  and 
can  not  tell  yet  what  all  this  means ;  but  I 
know  we  are  betrayed  and  in  imminent 
danger." 

"This  is  marvelous,  indeed,"  said  Simon. 
"We  must  take  proper  care  to  evade  detec- 
tion, and  I  have  a  good  plan  to  do  so.  1 
have  a  wealthy  uncle,  a  brother  of  my  fath- 
er, whose  country  residence  is  a  few  fur- 
longs from  here.  He  has  plenty  of  Baby- 
lonian costumes,  and  we  have  false  beards, 
which  baffle  detection.  We  speak  well  all 
dialects  of  the  Aramees  and  Chaldees.  Not 
far  from  here,  a  Babylonian  caravan  is  en- 
camped. Let  us  dress  at  my  uncle's,  join 
the  caravan,  and  be  Babylonians  for  some 
time.  You  know  Herod  favors  all  foreign- 
ers, especially  the  Babylonians." 

The  plan  was  agreed  upon.  Both  men 
went  away,  unobserved,  to  carry  out  their 
scheme.  When  scarcely  gone,  several  offi- 
cers arrived  among  the  peasants,  and  in- 
formed them  of  two  young  men  having  come 
up  with  them  from  -Jericho,  who  must  be 
presented  to  the  governor  of  the  city.  The 
peasants  were  all  assembled,  every  one's 
name  was  asked,  but  none  called  himself 
either  Simon  or  Jonathan.  On  inquiry 
whether  any  was  missing  the  officers  were 
told,  that  all  were  present;  none  of  the  peas- 
ants would  have  betrayed  the  two  young 
men,  whose  secret  mission  they  appeared  to 
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have  guessed.  The  officers  took  two  youn;^ 
men  along,  answerini;  best  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  persons  wanted,  notwithstanding 
the  loud  protests  of  the  arrested  and  the 
other  peasants.  The  assurance  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  to  them,  pacified  the 
agitated  multitude,  and  they  patiently  await- 
ed the  result  AV'hen,  however,  the  next 
morning  the  messengers  of  the  Highpriest 
oame  to  array  them  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  enter  the  city,  and  the  two  peasants  had 
not  returned;  it  took  the  whole  influence  of 
the  priests  to  pacify  the  agitated  minds, 
who  considered  it  an  unpardonable  sin, 
that  their  two  neighbors  were  prevented 
from  paying  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  procession  was  beaded  by  the  musi- 
cians who,  with   their  flutes,  trumpets,  cor 
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And  to  thee  flock  the  tribes,- 
Come  the  tribes  of  the  Lord-^ 
Come  with  dance  and  with  song, 
And  with  thanks  to  the  Lord. 
For  there  the  thrones  of  judgment  standi 
The  Lord  rules  from  this  loved  place ; 
And  there  the  throne  of  Israels  land 
Once  filled  by  David's  royal  race. 
Do  bid  hail,  greet  with  peace 
Jerusalem's  towers. 
They  prosper  who  do  wreathe 
With  sweet  love  thy  bowers. 
May  peace  within  thy  walls  abide, ' 
And  plenty  in  thy  mansions  be. 
In  thy  Temple  ouj*  God  reside  — 
Jerusalem  I  be  peace  with  thee." 
Arrived  at  the  city  gate,  the  procession 
was  received  by  the  officiating  priests,  Le- 

nete,  harps,  cymbals  and  other  instruments,  |  '^^^^^'  treasurers  of  the  Temple,  and  the  re- 
discussed  Davidian  music  Then  were  led  the  presentatives  of  the  Israelites  at  the  sanc- 

sacr'fices,  the  bullock  first,  his  horns  gilded, 

on  his  head  the  olive  crown,  and  the  whole 

animal  was  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  then  came  the  smaller  animals,  as  'ev- 
ery comer  thought  proper  to   ©e'er.      One 

brought  a  calf,  another  a  Iamb,  the  third  a 

young  goat,  as  a  peace-ofiering,  a  thank-ofi'er- 

ing,  or  to  pay  a  vow,  while  others  brought 

their  first  born  animals  along  to  the  priest. 

All  the  animals  were  more  or  less  orna- 
mented with  fruits  and  flowers,  each  led  by 

a  boy,  who  came  up  to  see  the  city.     Then 

came  the  peasants,  with  their   baskets   of 

gold,  silver  or  palm  branches  filled  with  the 

finest  tropical  fruits  and  ornamented  with 

flowers,  each  carrying  a  pair  of  pigeons  as 

the  requisite  sacrifice.     In  the  midst  of  the 

procession  was  carried  a  large  banner  with 

the  shield  of  David  and  Judah's  lion  on  it, 

surrounded  by  palm  trees,  as  Jericho  was 

commonly  called  the  city  of  palms. 

As  they  slowly  moved  toward  the  gate  of 

the  city  they  sung,  to  the  sound  of  music, 

the  one  hundred  and  twenty  second  Psalm  : 

""I  am  glad,  I  am  glad 
In  my  soul,  in  my  heart, 
When  they  say :  For  the  house 
Of  the  Lord  we'll  depart. 
Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! 
Within  thy  gates  our  feet  shall  stand. 
Compact  and  strong  thou  art,  our  gem, 
Our  joy,  the  queen  of  Judah's  land. 


tuary,  all  clad  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments, 
bearing  the  banners  and  ensigns  of  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary.  Before  them  went  the 
Levites,  with  their  cornets  and  trumpets, 
and  after  them  came  the  curious  multitude. 
Also,  a  deputation  of  the  city  bearing  the 
standard  with  the  Ariel,  a  deputation  of  the 
Sanhedrin  carrying  a  representation  of  the 
scroll  of  the  Law,  and  the  messengers  of  the 
King,  before  whom  a  Roman  standard,  uni- 
ted with  Judah's  lion,  was  carried,  came 
among  the  rest,  to  receive  the  strangers. 

After  the  deputy  of  the  Highpriest  had 
spoken  the  blessing  over  them,  the  King's 
messenger  had  promised  them  his  protec- 
tion, and  the  city  authorities  had  offered 
them  the  hospitality  of  the  capitol,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Sanhedrin  admonished 
them  always  to  obey  the  will  of  God  with  a 
willing  heart.  Then  the  procession  organ- 
ised again,  and,  with  music  and  song,  with 
floating  banners  and  standards,  with  numer- 
ous ensigns  and  golden  emblems,  the  gay 
and  delighted  procession  moved  through  the 
city,  through  the  dense  crowds  of  Jerusa- 
lemites,  country  people,  Egyptians,  Ethiop- 
ians, Arabs,  Syrians,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  each  in  the  peculiar 
costume  of  his  country.  All  the  mechanics 
rose  from  their  seats,  and  each  greeted  the 
passing:  "Our  brethren,  men  of  Jericho 
welcome  in  peace."  j 
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Arrived  in  the  crowded  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  music  ceased  and  all,  taking  their 
baskets  on  their  shoulders,  listened  with 
sacred  delight  to  the  currents  of  music  re- 
sounding from  the  outer  apartment  of  the 
Temple.  The  Chorus  of  the  Levites  sung 
the  thirtieth  Psalm  to  the  powerful  orches- 
tre  of  their  brethren.  On  each  side  of  the 
fourteen  steps  leading  to  the  second  court 
stood  the  officiating  priests  to  assist  the 
<;omers  in  making  their  sacrifices.  And  as 
they  ascended  the  steps  they  were  saluted 
by  the  full  orchestre  and  chorus,  and  every 
heart  was  filled  with  heavenly  harmonies, 
and  every  eye  was  directed  to  heaven.  Ev- 
ery soul  soared  aloft  on  the  pinions  of  sacred 
psalmody,  every  mind  felt  the  presence  of 
Israel's  God.  From  the  golden  gates,  the 
onix  and  sapphire,  from  the  thousand  gems 
.set  in  the  wall,  the  light  of  the  Lord  was  a 
thousandfold  and  brilliantly  reflected,  and 
fell  enlightening  and  warming  in  every 
heart.  The  gorgeous  columns  with  the  glit- 
tering capitulars  which  run  in  double  rows 
around  the  cloisters  and  supported  the  arch- 
ed roof,  were  ornamented  to-day  with  fruit 
and  flowers  of  all  sorts  which  the  laud  pro- 
duces, and  proclaimed,  in  a  powerful  lan- 
guage, the  bountiful  goodness  of  our  God. 

When,  however,  the  procession  ascended 
the  twelve  steps  leading  from  the  court  to 
the  holy  house  itself,  silence  ruled  supreme; 
not  a  sound,  scarcely  the  palpitation  of  the 
hearts  was  audible.  All,  priests,  Levites, 
musicians,  singers  and  worshippers  appear- 
ed overawed  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
where  the  Most  Holy  of  Israel  throned 
among  Cherubim.  Arrived  at  the  altar, 
each  took  the  basket  on  his  hand,  the  priest 
waved  it  before  God  and  the  multitude  read 
the  word  of  Scripture:  "I  wish  to  say  be- 
fore God  thy  Lord,  that  I  came  in  the  land 
which  God  has  sworn  to  our  fathers,  to  give 
it  to  us."  The  priests  then  took  the  bask- 
•ets  and  set  them  down  before  the  altar,  and 
the  multitude  continued  to  read  the  scrip- 
tural passage,  thanking  God  for  his  good- 
ress,  and  praying  as  every  heart  dictated. 
When  this  was  done  the  sacrifices  were 
brought  under  the  solemn  performances  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  accompanied  by  the  song 
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and  music  of  the  Levites,  the  prayers  of  the 
people's  representatives,  and  the  devotion 
of  tlie  worshipping  multitude. 

When  the  solemn  service  was  over,  the 
peasants  repaired  to  the  cloisters,  to  eat  the 
sanctified  meat,  and  then  prepared  for  the 
banquets  following  the  sacred  ceremonies. 
A  man  dressed  in  white,  with  a  girdle  and 
apron  of  white  leather  and  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  an  Es.senee  of  the  first  degree,  ad- 
dressed the  peasants  as  they  passed  the  out- 
ermost court  of  the  Temple.  "Not  all  sacri- 
fices are  acceptable  to  God,"  said  he,  "the 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination. 
God  has  given  us  ears,  that  we  hear  hi^ 
commands,  and  do  them ;  he  asks  neither 
fire  ofi'ering  nor  sin-offering  of  us.  Whoev- 
er kills  an  animal,  without  repentance  of 
sins,  commits  murder  on  that  animal;  but 
the  Lord  never  despises  an  humble  and  con- 
trite heart.  His  are  the  first  fruits  and  the 
last,  the  first  born  animals  and  the  last; 
His  are  the  beasts  of  the  forests  and  the 
animals  of  the  meadows,  the  gold  and  silver 
are  his.  Hunger  troubles  him  not  and  he 
suffers  not  by  thirst;  for  God  is  no  man, 
and  the  infirmities  of  the  mortal  ones  befall 
him  not.  Repent,  repent  of  your  sins;  let 
your  garments  always  be  white,  and  let  the 
oil  not  be  wanting  on  your  head;  wash 
away  your  guilt  and  clothe  in  innocence; 
this  is  the  sacrifice  which  pleases  God." 

A  dense  crowd  surrounded  the  fantastic 
man  as  he  spoke,  and  listened  to  him  with 
profound  attention  and  silence.  "A  sacred 
angel  stands  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"  the 
Essenee  continued,  "Israel  is  his  name. 
The  heavenly  host  look  on  him,  to  know 
when  night  sets  in  and  when  the  day 
breaks,  in  order  to  render  praise  to  God  on 
high  when  Israel  chants  His  praise ;  when 
the  day  breaks,  the  sacred  angel  has  the 
word,  "Truth,"  on  his  forehead,  and  when 
night  sets  in  he  bears  the  word,  "Faith," 
upon  his  brows.  The  angel  teaches  you  a 
sacred  lesson  :  As  long  as  the  bright  sun  of 
life  and  happiness  shines  on  you,  let  truth 
be  the  highest  aim  of  your  endeavors;  listen 
to  truth,  and  walk  in  its  path;  for  truth  is 
the  signet  of  our  God — in  order  that  faith 
and  confidence  in  God's  justice  and  good- 
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nes8  be  your  guiding  star  through  the  night! a  boy  ivith  such  a  beauteous  countenance, 
of  misery,  pain  and  death.  Wherever  God's  so  peevish,  still  so  chaste  a  look?  1  must 
glorious  sun  of  revelation  illuminates  our,  be  much  mistaken  if  the  boy  is  not  a  girl." 
mind,  let  us  search  after  truth  as  after  hid-j  Jonathan  made  no  reply.  IJoth  entered 
den  treasures,  and  love  it  as  our  life;  for  it j the  house,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  man, 
i8co8tlierthanfinegold,more  precious  than  I  with  the  question:  "Is  the  Temple  of  the 
the  treasures  of  Ophir;  it  elevates  to  honors  Lord  closed?"  Simon  answered  according 
those  who  honor  it,  and  watches  over  those  to  instructions,  "When  niiiht  sets  in,  the 
who  trust  in  it— in  order  that  faith,  that | Temple  of  the  Lord  closes?"  The  man 
faith  which  is  the  offspring  of  truth,  guide  then  asjied  them,  "Which  side  of  the  Tem- 
U8  safely  through  the  night  of  ignorance, | pjg  is  dark?"— "The  north,  the  north,  the 
and  protect  us  against  the  dangers  of  dark- !  north,"  was  the  monotonous  reply.  This 
nees.  Trust  in  the  truth  and  faith  which  j^ppej^red  to  satisfv  the  man,  and  he  bid 
are  inscribed  on  Israel's  forehead,  and  fol-jthem  follow  him.  "  Long  after  sunset  the 
low  not  after  strange  gods.  Be  not  led  astray  Ipj^^^^.  ,,^,.i^e^j  i„  the  vallev  of  Hinom  and, 
either  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  orl^^i^i.^g  through  it  they  reached,  at  its  ex- 
the  learning  of  the  Romans  ;  mind  neither  treme,  alow  hut.  On  entering  this  a  man  re^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  Orient  nor  the  erudition  reived  them  and  the  above  questions  were 
of  the  Alexandrians.  ^  Israel's  truth  and  faith  repeated  and  answered  as  before,  when  their 
alone  be  your  guide."  |  ^y^^  ^ere  bandaged  and  they  were  led  down 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  was  at- 1  many,  many  steps,  then  again  onward  and 


tracted  by  the  Essence,  the  multitude  lis- 
tened in  silent  suspense.     A  lad  of  superior 


down  again,  thcH  again  forward  on  a  level. 
After  a  long  and  winding  walk,  they  were 


beauty,  whose  delicate  limbs  were  covered 'stopped,  the  bandage  was  removed  from 
with  a  black  cloak  of  coarse  material,  slow- j  their  ejes  and  they  stood  in  a  large  and 
ly  and  cautiously  made  his  way  through  the  i  high  hall,  in  which  a  flood  of  light  fell  upon 
crowd,  and  on  reaching  a  bearded  l»abylon-| gigantic  stone  columns,  on  which  the  stony 
ian,  he  whispered:  "  Ths  Philistines  are :  roof  rested,  and  upon  several  hundred  man- 
on  thee,  Samson.  Follow  me  to  Baba  benily  figures,  wrapped  in  black  cloaks  and 
Bata,"  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  for  he  was  the  blank  swords  in  their  hands.  The  band- 
Babylonian  in  disguise,  found  no  time  to  j  ages  being  removed  ten  swords  were  swung 
ask  an  explanation;  for  when  the  Essence  {above  each  head,  when  a  rough  and  power- 
spoke  again,  the  lad  pressed  its  way  through  '  ful  voice  asked  them  :  "  What  can  save  your 
the  crowd,  followed  by  the  two  Babylonians  j  life?"  —  "The  liberty  of  Israel,"  was  the 
in  dissuise — Jonathan  and  Simon.    The  lad  immediate  reply.    The  swords  were  return- 


went  so  fast,  that  they,  without  attracting 
particular  attention  by  fast  running,  could 
not  overtake  him.  Before  a  low  building  in 
Bezetha,  the  lad  stopped,  and  when  the  two 
men  had  reached   him,  he  said:    "Here  is 


ed  to  their  sheaths,  and  the  strangers  wel- 
comed and  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  hall. 

A  man  yet  young,  still  bent  as  with  old 
age,  his  hair  half  grey,  his  countenance  fur- 
rowed and  painstricken,  a  blind  man  sitting 


the  house" — "And  who  are  you?"  Jona--on  an  elevated  chair  rose,  after  a  moment  of 
than  asked,  hastily.  "Now,  I  am  your  an- j  silence,  and  every  eye  in  the  hall  looked  on 
gel,  after  awhile,  you  will  be  mine,"  he  said  {him  who  could  see  none  of  them.  It  was 
with  a  peevish  smile,  and  turned  quickly  j  Baba  ben  Buta,  formerly  a  senator  in  Israel 
around  a  corner.  and  a  wise  judge,  now  a  hapless  blind  man, 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  offi-  who  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  order  of 


cious  boy,"  said  Jonathan,  "it  is  the  same 
who  met  me  yesterday  at  the  Upper  Mar- 
ket" 

"  I  suspect  the  boy  to  be  a  girl,"  Simon 


Herod, when  after  he,  supported  by  Sosias,  a 
general  of  Antony,  and  a  Roman  army,  had 
taken  Jerusalem,  he  massacred  the  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  his  claims  upon  the 


replied,  with  a  smile.     "Have  you  ever  seen,  throne.     Baba  ben  Buta  being  an  admirer 
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of  Herod  (Joseph US  calls  him  Pollion,)  but  a 
strong  opponent  to  his  violent  usurpation, 
was  not  massacred  ;  he  was  deprived  of  his 
eye  sight,  to  render  him  harmless  and  unfit 
to  sit  in  the  Sauhedrin. 

Baba  ben  Buta  rose  and  addressed  the 
strangers  with  a  clear  and  powerful  voice : 
*'  Peace  be  with  you,  brethren.  In  the  name 
of  Israel's  God  and  in  behalf  of  mj  mortified 
and  tyranized  people,  1  bid  you  welcome  in 
the  people's  council.  You  stand  here  in  the 
hall  of  King  Solomon,  here  are  kept  the  im- 
plements and  tools  with  which  the  first  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  was  built.  This  is  a  sacred 
place.  It  is  located  beneath  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah,  known  traditionally  to  a  few. 
Here,  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  assembled 
when  idolatry  and  corruption  held  their 
sway  over  the  throne  and  the  people.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  royal  child  Joash  was 
hidden  for  six  years  and  escaped  the  bloody 
hands  of  Athaliah.  Here  we  meet  again  to 
devise  means  for  the  salvation  of  Israel. — 
Tell  US  from  whence  you  come,  who  you  are, 
and  what  tidings  you  bring  us." 

When  Baba  ben  Buta  had  resumed  his 
seat,  Simon  rose  and  replied :  "  Israelites, 
men  and  brethren,  your  servants,  Jonathan 
ben  Uziel  and  Simon  ben  Hillel,  the  pupils 
of  my  illustrious  father,  come  messengers 
from  the  council  of  the  Scribes,  of  Israel's 
wise  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  the 
place  where  once  the  prophet  Eliah  held  his 
councils.  They  desire  us  to  tell  you,  your 
cause  is  also  theirs,  your  grievances  are 
theirs  also ;  therefore,  they  desire  to  act  in 
unison  with  you,  to  redress  our  grievances, 
break  asunder  the  shameful  yoke,  the  bonds 
of  slavery  and  subjection  weighing  down  to 
the  dust  the  virgin  daughter  of  Israel.  Your 
servants  come  to  receive  instruction  from 
you,  as  to  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  speedy 
operation,  and  convey  word  to  those  who 
sent  us." 

"  And  how  did  the  wise  men  of  Jericho 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  people's  coun- 
cil," Baba  ben  Buta  asked. 

"  Abba  Shaul  ben  Botnith  knows,  that 
both  your  servants  are  members  of  the  peo- 
ple's council  in  Bethlehem.  We  have  sworn 
the  same  oath  as  you  have.     We  are  ready 
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to  act  whenever  you  command.  We  advised 
the  Scribes  and  the  wise  men  of  Israel  to 
unite  with  you.  They  sent  us,  because  it 
was  easy  for  us  to  gain  admission  to  your 
wise  council." 

"  I  witness,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  with  his 
i  powerful  and  monotonous  voice. 

Baba  ben  Buta  examined  the  strangers 
jthus :  "  What  is  your  first  duty  ?  " 

"  To  restore  justice,  liberty,  independence 
j  and  peace  to  Israel  ?  "  was  the  reply. 
I     "  Whau  is  your  next  duty?'     Baba  ben 
JButa  continued. 

i     Simon  faltered.     "  Speak,  speak,  strang- 

jers,"   the  blind  man  urged,  "you  put  your 

j  lives   in  jeopardy."    Simon    hesitated.     A 

{ hundred  swords  rushed  from  their  sheaths 

and  the  metallic  sounds  reverberated  like  the 

herald  of  death  through  the   subterranean 

hall.     "  Speak  or  die,"  it  roared  like  thunder 

from  hundred  throats.     A  deep  sigh  escaped 

the  tormented  bosom  of  Simon,  on  uttering 

the  fearful  words,  in  a  tone  frantically  wild  ; 

"  My  second  duty  is  to  slay  proud  Sabion."  , 

A  shriek,  shrill  and  painful,  resounded 
from  another  pirt  of  the  hall ;  every  look 
turned  in  that  direction.  "  Treachery  ! — 
Treachery  !  '  several  exclaimed,  simultane- 
ously, "it  is  not  Baruch  ben  !Menahem,  it  is 
a"  — 

"A  woman!"  said  Helen,  throwing  cff 
her  mask  and  cloak,  "  a  woman  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Baruch  ben  Menahem,  who  has  in- 
structed her  in  the  secrets  of  this  place." 

"  Death  to  the  intruder !  "  several  men 
cried,  and  rushed  toward  her.  Simon  and 
Abba  Shaul  protected  her.  "  None  shall 
kill  her  as  long  as  Abba  Shaul  lives,"  the 
powerful  man  thundered,  swinging  his 
sword.  "  Shed  no  innocent  blood,"  Simon 
cried,  vehemently.  "  None  shall  die  in  Is- 
rael without  a  trial,  before  the  tribunal  of 
law  and  justice:  none  shall  die  in  Israel,  un- 
less the  law  commands  his  death,"  Baba  ben 
Buta  calmly  said.  The  swords  were  return- 
ed to  their  cases,  and  Helen  was  led  up  to 
the  chair  of  the  blind  min,  to  stand  a  lawful 
trial  for  her  intrusion.  j. 

Trembling  and  amazed,  Simon  looked  on 
the  beloved  maiden,  as  she  stood  at  the  brink 
of  death,  on  account  of  a  rash  act,  to  which 
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love  and  filial  affection  prompted  her.  He 
could  scarcely  breathe,  nor  could  he  turn  his 
gaze  from  her.  Now,  she  descried  him 
among  the  multitude,  her  eyes  darted  forth 
looks  of  love  and  affection,  no  fear  was  visi- 
ble in  her  countenance ;  she  stood  firm  be- 
fore her  judge.  Simon,  overpowered  with 
feelings  he  could  repress  no  longer,  fell  upon 
his  face  before  the  chair  of  the  blind  man, and 
prayed  vehemently :  "  Baba  ben  Buta,  spare, 
spare  her.  In  behalf  of  Hillel,  I  pray  spare 
her,  my  life  as  a  pledge  for  her  generous  in- 
tentions." 


CHAPTER    II. 

A     SCENE     IN     THE     ROYAL      PALACE. 

Passing  through  the  rows  of  palaces  north 
west  of  the  theater,  which  stood  nearly  in 
the  center  of  Acra,  or  the  Lower  City,  as  one 
part  of  Jerusalem  was  called — we  stop  before 
a  large  park,  in  which  nothing  is  omitted 
which  nature  and  art  combined  produce  to 
charm  and  captivate  even  the  over-irritated 
sensualist  of  tropical  lands.  The  verdant 
carpet  variegated  with  Flora's  blooming 
children  was  intersected  with  shady  walks, 
while  the  palm  tree,  the  cedar  and  the  fig 
tree  stood  peaceably  together.  There  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  vine  protected  an  artesian 
well  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  here  the  olive 
and  Jericho's  balm  shrubs  were  intimately 
crowded  together,  upon  which  the  pomegran- 
ate and  the  golden  orange  appeared  to  look 
down  with  elated  pride.  Aloes  and  myrtles 
by  the  side  of  lemon  trees  impregnated  the 
air  with  their  sweet  scent,  in  rivalry  with 
their  precious  neighbors,  the  narcissus  and 
the  clove. 

We  pass  these  shadowy  ways,  up  the  slight 
declivity,  and  arrive  before  a  magnificent 
palace  of  Tuscan  structure-  Passing  through 
the  marble  portal,  we  step  into  a  square 
court  surrounded  by  colossal  columns,  upon 
which  the  front  of  the  upper  story  rests. — 
Under  it,  upon  the  mosaic  floor,  low  chairs, 
rich  sofas,  and  little  round  tables  are 
placed.  Sentinels  and  servants  haste  to  and 
fro,  courtiers  and  high  dignitaries  in  their 
state  costume  come  and  go  continually.  Ev- 
ery where,  Grecian  art  and  taste  appear  com- 
bined with  oriental  luxury  and  royal  opu- 
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lence.  We  ascend  the  marble  stairs,  and 
passing  by  the  sentinels  and  servants,  leav- 
ing unnoticed  their  tokens  of  respect,  we 
open  the  doors  and  ei^ter  one  of  those  spa- 
cious saloons,  the  walls  glittering  with  the 
richest  mosaic,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
the  heavy  silk  carpets  of  Damascus.  The 
windows  are  replaced  by  Egypt's  finest  lin- 
en, and  metallic  mirrors  reflect  the  brilliant 
gems  set  in  the  walls. 

In  the  center  of  the  saloon,  on  a  platform 
several  steps  high,  covered  with  red  velvet 
interwoven  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
there  rested  the  rich  sof\i,  on  which  the  most 
beautiful,  most  virtuous  and  at  the  same 
time  most  unfortunate  of  Queen8,Mariamno 
the  last  daughter  of  the  heroic  family  of  the 
Asmoneans  sat.  Her  head  reclined  upon 
her  white,  round  arm,  on  which  fell  a  profu- 
sion of  black  tresses,  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  three  strings  of  Persian  pearls 
around  the  head,  to  keep  uncovered  a  prom- 
inent and  lilly  white  forehead.  Her  eyes 
which,  like  two  solitary  stars  glittered  under 
the  dark  brows,  were  fixed  on  her  mother, 
Alexandra,  who  sat  on  the  same  sofa,  and 
spoke  to  her  on  matters  of  momentous  im- 
portance. None,  beside  the  two  ladies,  was 
in  the  saloon.  They  spoke  little  louder  than 
a  whisper,  still  we  must  know  part  of  the 
conversation. 

"  He  is  the  father  of  ray  children,"  said 
Mariamne,  with  much  feeling,  "  I  can  not 
consent  to  his  destruction," 

"  And  the  murderer  of  your  race,"  said 
Alexandra,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  "  the  wil- 
ful and  malignant  assassin  of  your  brother, 
Queen.  Do  you  know,  daughter,  the  heart, 
the  love,  the  inexpressible  affections  of  a 
mother,  for  her  children  ?  Why,  then, 
would  you  not  comprehend  the  pain,  the  un- 
utterable affliction  of  a  mother  bereft  of  her 
only  eon  by  the  assassin's  vile  schemes,  by 
foul  and  cowardish  intrigues,  by  a  despotic 
and  self-deifying  King  ?  Why,  then,  would 
you  not  understand  the  mother's  intense  de- 
sire, to  avenge  her  murdered  child  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  ignoble  and  impious,"  said 
Mariamne,  briefly.  "God  who  knows  man's 
motives,  God  alone  can  judge  man's  actions, 
and  He,  only  He,  has  a  right  to  punish   a 


Oji  HilLel  and 
King.  I  beiieVe,  tiiokher,  Herod  is  my  broth- 
er's assassin,  but  I  do  not  know  it.  I  can 
not  condemn  him  because  I  believe  him  con- 
demnable :  for  he  is  the  father  of  my  chil 
dren." 
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you,  I  recollect  How,  his  furious  conduct 
when  he  assailed  you  with  the  infamous 
charge,  to  have  enjoyed  a  prohibited  inter- 
course with  his  brother-in-law.  I  recollect 
the  passionate  love  he  bears  to  you*     This 


"  Pshaw,  a  King !"  Alexandra  ejaculated,  Lery  passionate  love,  I  apprehend,  will  one 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  "  Who,  besides  i  day  be  the  pretext  to  effect  your  and  our  de- 
the  Romans,  ever  said,  Antipater's  son  vvas  i  g^j-uction  .  f^^  Herod  does  nothing  without  a 
a  King  ?    A  King  must  be  the  favorite  of  his  wise  and  j  udicial  pretext." 

"  Then,  let  it  be  so,  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  elevtites  and  dethrones  Kings/'  Mari- 
amne  exclaimed,  with  a  solemn  emphasis. 
"  Let  any  misfortune  come  on  me,  the  con- 
sciousness of  spotless  innocence,  of  a  stain- 
less character,  of  an  unexoeptionable  ad- 
herence to  duly  and  justice  will  sustain  me 
on  the  scaffold,  in  the  dark  prison,  in  any 
and  every  scene  of  misery.  God  guard  me, 
that  I  perpetrate  no  wrong.  I  shall  not  be 
auxiliary  in  any  crime.  I  would  blush  be- 
fore my  own  sons,  before  my  people,  nay, 
before  the  light  of  God's  sun.  should  I  have 
wronged  my  children's  father,  my  people's 
King." 

"Who  wants  you  to  perpetrate  or  be  aux- 
iliary in  committing  any  crime  ?"  Alexan- 
dra asked.  "  None  jj^ants  your  support  in 
committing  regicide.*  Still  the  man  who 
murdered  hundreds,  who  killed  his  own 
brother-in-law  and  two  of  his  brothers,  the 
man  who  assassinated  the  Lord's  High- 
priest,  the  exterminator  of  your  race,  you 
must  affirm,  deserves  an  ignominious  death. 
But  it  is  not  this  which  your  mother,  in  be- 
half of  your  royal  family,  of  your  own  chil- 
dren, in  behalf  of  your  life  and  your  people's 
wish  and  hope,  asks  of  you.  I  wish  you  to 
embrace  this  favorable  opportunity,  and  flee 
with  your  children  to  the  King  of  Arabia, 
flee  with  your  mother  and  your  aged  grand- 
father and  ask  the  protection  of  the  King 
against  the  violence,  bloody  and  treacher- 
ous intentions  of  a  slave,  whom  you  have 
made  a  King.  Cleopatra  promised  me  her 
intercession  with  Marc  Antony,  in  our  be- 
half Our  people  will  rise  in  your  favor. 
You  must  return  as  Queen  of  Judea,  to  se- 
cure the  throne  of  the  Asmoneans  to  your 
children,  the  lawful  heirs  thereof,  and  He- 
rod must  return  to  that  obscurity  from 
which  he  emerged  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed.   Queen !  this  is  your  sacred  duty,  and 


people,  else  he  is  a  monster.  Herod's  inten- 
tion to  exterminate  a  race  of  heroic  Kings 
which  he  has  partly  realised  already,  is  all 
the  claim  he  has,  upon  the  royal  title.  What 
else  has  he  done,  becoming  a  King?  You 
believe,  and  I  know,  Herod  is  your  broth- 
er's assassin.  I  know  he  designs  the  death 
of  all  whose  veins  contain  the  royal  blood. — 
Now,  ask  yourself,  what  is  your  duty  ? — 
Must  you,  your  mother,  your  grandfather, 
your  own  children,  the  last  hopes  of  our  fam- 
ily, and  of  Israel — I  say,  must  you  patiently 
and  inactively,  wait  for  the  fatal  blow ;  it 
may  fall  any  day  —  or  must  you  save  your- 
self, us,  your  children,  the  hope  of  our  fam- 
ily and  of  Israel  ?  Tell  me,  Queen,  which  is 
nobler,  to  die  cowardly  and  foolishly,  or  to 
live  and  act  bravely  and  usefully  ?  Or  do 
you  believe  Herod  can  enjoy  an  undisturbed 
night's  rest,  as  long  as  an  Asmonean  lives  ? 
Or  did  the  assassination  of  your  brother, 
God's  Highpriest,  not  convince  you,  that  he 
is  capable  of  any  crime,  any  outrage,  before 
which  hell  and  Satan  themselves  would 
blush?"  — 

"  Mother,  mother,  I  prithee,"  Mariamne 
supplicated,  "berea\e  me  not  of  the  last 
spark  of  affection  I  bear  to  the  father  of  my 
children.  No,  he  can  not  be  so  monstrous, 
so  diabolic  as  to  slay  his  own  children.  You 
know  how  passionately  he  loves  me." 

Alexandra  laughed  angrily,  on  saying : 
"  Yes,  yes,  my  magnanimous  daughter  ;  I 
recollect  how  passionately  he  loves  you,  so 
passionately,  indeed,  that  on  being  summon- 
ed to  appear  before  Marc  Antony  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  having  murdered  my 
son,  the  Highpriest,  he  commanded  Joseph, 
his  brother-iu'law  to  slay  all  of  us,  even  you 
and  your  children,  in  case  he  should  be  pun 
ished  for  his  crime.  O  yes,  1  recollect  now, 
that  he  killed  Joseph,  his  brother-in-law,  be- 
cause he  broached  the  secret  command  to 
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this  is  the  proper  time  to  eftect  your  escape.  I  "  Be  merciful,  my  God,  be  merciful  and 
While  Herod,  with  his  army  is  engaged  punish  us  not  in  thy  just  wrath,  for  the  in- 
near  Cana,  opposed  by  the  Arabian  army|nocent  blood,  shed  in  this    unholy  war," 

Mariami.e  cried.  "Mother,  this  is  a  foul 
scheme,  a  vile  treachery,  which  costs  more 
human  lives  than  I  would  wish  to  l:e  made 
responsible  for,  before  the  throne  of  ever- 
lasting justice.  Mother,  my  hands  have  not 
spilt  that  innocent  blood,  and  1,  even  if 
death  was  certain  to  ray  children,  my  family 
and  myself,  as  you  suppose,  I  would  take 
I  no  advantage  of  this  criminal  scheme, 
being  a  relative  of  Herod  to  be  of  a^y  ser-j  ^Jother,  1  stay,  let  the  consequences  be  as 
vice  to  you.  Dositheus  may  be  the  con-|Q,j(i  pleases.  If  1  must  die,  1  shall  die  vvor- 
ficious  or  even  unconscious  tool  of  Herod,  I  thy  of  the  last  daughter  of  the  Asmoneans, 
instructed  to  favor  your  escape,  in  order  to  j  consoled  and  sustained  by  a  stainless  con- 


and  watched  closely  by  the  Egyptians,  we 
can  make  good  our  escape.  Dositheus,  the 
governor  of  the  palace,  has  not  forgotten 
the  death  of  his  three  brothers.  He  is  our 
friend,  because  he  hates  Uerod,  and  he  fa- 
vors our  schemes." 

"  Mother,  1  caution  you  against  the  ser- 
vile Ucsitheus,"  said  Mariamne,  "he  is  too 
servile  to  be  honest,  and  too  proud  upon 


gain  a  pretext  to  your  destruction. 

"  I  have  positive  proofs  of  his  fidelity," 
said  Alexandra. 

"  So  you  had  of  Sabion,  btill  he  betrayed 
you,"  Mariamne  remarked. — "  But  it  is  not 


science. 

The  Queen  observing  the  painful  effect  of 


this  alone,  1  wisiied  to  say.  You  advise  me  j 
to  seek  protection  with  the  enemy  of  my! 
country  agaiust  my  own  husband.  Arabia's: 
King  in  war  with  Judea  on  account  of  Cleo-  i 


continue  the  unpleasant  conversation,  call- 
ed for  her  ladies.  Helen,  Sabion's  beaute- 
ous daughter,  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
at  the  cottage  of  Abba  Shaul,  stepped  into 
the  saloon.  "  Bid  my  servant,  fair  Helen, 
to  bring  mv  sons,"  the  Queen  said;  "1  have 
patra,  to  whom  he  refuses  the  payment  of.^^^  ^^^^  ^{;^^  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,,,,e^ed,  and 
tribute,  to  become  my  protector,  and  there  |j.gj.„j.„ij^g  to  the  saloon  she  told  the  Queen 
with  one  in  rebellion  against  Cleopatra  and  i  ^^^^^1^^  ^l,^t  Menahem's  son  urgently  wish- 
Rome,  1  should  wait  for  the  favor  of  both?|gj  ^^  ^e^  l,er.  Alexandra,  observing  the 
It  is  both  wrong  and  foolish.  You  can  not,!gg^j.^t  conversation  withdrew  from  the  sa- 
after  mature  reflection,  advise  me  to  such  aji^on.     The  Queen  requested  Helen  to  admit 


hazardous  step, 

"Ah,  the  Queen  of  Judea  appears  not  dis- 
posed to  understand  this  scheme,"  said  Al 
exandra,  smilingly.  "  Now,  suppose  for .  a 
moment,  Cleopatra  occasioned  Marc  Antony 
to  appoint  Herod  to  collect  her  tribute  in 
Arabia;  suppose  she  advised  the  King  of 
Arabia  to  refuse  payment,  in  order  to  in- 
volve Herod  in  this  war,  and  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  a  place  of  safety; 
suppose,  furthermore,  she  sent  her  troops  to 
Cana  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Herod  so 
long,  if  the  Arabs  fail,  until  we  have  effect- 
ed our  escape,  could  you  then  call  this 
scheme  foolish  ?  Evidently  not.  As  re- 
gards the  wrong,  only  the  alternative  is  left . 
you,  either  expose  yourself,  your  children !  °^  *^®  ^^^^^^ 


the  man,  and  withdraw  herself,  as  she  wish- 
ed to  be  alone  with  him.  After  Helen  wsw 
gone,  Baruch  ben  Menahem  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  Without 
giving  him  time  to  go  through  the  usual 
formalities  and  ceremonies  the  Queen  urg- 
ed: "Be  abort,  my  friend,  tell  me  as  quick 
as  possible  what  you  have  to  say.  These 
walls  have  ears  and  treacherous  lips." 

"  My  gracious  Queen,  I  bring  you  sad 
news,"  Baruch  said.  "  Salome,  the  King's 
malignant  sister,  sends  me  to  Cana,  to  de- 
liver this  letter  to  Herod.  This  letter  says," 
— Here  he  paused,  as  though  he  could  find 
no  words  to  express  the  criminal  contents 


and  your  royal    family   to   certain   death,!     "Speak,   speak,   my   friend,"   .Alariamne 
which  will  eventually  come,  or  escape  and|"rge<3,  ^ith   a  smile,  "I    am  prepared  to 
secure  the 
children." 


throne  of  your  fathers  to  your^'ear  the  worst. 


•  This  letter  contains  an  ignominious  and 
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false,  utterly  false  charge  against  you,"  Ba- 1  rights  upon  her,  for  she  is  childless.  He 
ruch  resumed.  "It  says,  you,  my  gracious  j must  die  before  she  can  marry  you.  This 
Queen,  you  had  yielded  to  the  impure  re-  is  the  whole  secret.  But  how  will  you 
quests  of  Dositheus.  |  prove  the  innocence  of  poor  Dositheus  be- 

The  Queen  laughed.      "Do  not  trouble  |  fyre  the  enraged  King?" 
yourself  about  that,"  she  said,  kindly,  "  Sa-  |     ,  ^^^^    .^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^     ,^^ 

lome  has  done  so  once  before.    Havmg  then  ,  ^^^^  delivering  the  letter  to  him,  I  shall  re- 

veal  to  him  the  shameless  conduct  of  his 
sister.  I  will  also  tell  him,  that  slje,  in  my 
presence,  wanted  Dositheus  to  write  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  the  King  against  you  and  the 
Nassi,  the  son  of  Bethera.  When  Dositheus 
refused,  she  became  so  enraged,  that  she 
slapped  him  in  his  face.  Had  1  not  stepped 
between  them,  the  ouended  man  would  havs 
massacred  her,  on  the  spot.  I  will  tell  him 
all  this,  and  then  deliver  this  letter." 

"  Has  that  ignoble  woman  also  a  grudge 
on  the  Nassi,  that  blind  and  obedient  tool 
of  Herod?"  the  Queen  said,  astonished. 
"  This  is  a  novel  discovery.  I  did  not  know 
that.     He  was,  indeed,  several  times  with 


charged  me  with  the  same  crime  with  her 
own  husband,  of  whom  she  appeared  to  be 
tired,  the  consequence  was  the  death  of 
her  husband  by  the  hands  of  the  King.  This 
is  not  a  plot  against  me,  it  is  one  against 
poor  Dositheus.  It  is  better  you  deliver  the 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  than  any 
body  else,  for  I  know  your  faithful  heart." 

"I  will  deliver  it,  and  I  will  say  all  I 
know  about  the  letter,"  said  Baruch. 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  it?"  the 
Queen  asked. 

"  I  oflfered  my  services  to  Herod's  sister, 
because  you,  my  noble  Queen,  desired  me 
to  do  so,"  said  Baruch.  "  My  surprise  about 
my  easy  success  with  her  was  soon  explain- 
ed to  me.  From  that  very  hour  she  spared  °^®'  ^^^ng  my  advice  in  important  matters, 
no  trouble,  all  her  beguiling  and  lubric  arts  I  ^"*  ^^  i^  '^^^  o^^  ™«^°.  ^he  King  would 
were  employed,  to  win  me  for  her  sensual  scarcely  have   believed  the   scandalous  re- 


propensities.  It  did  not  require  the  virtue 
of  Joseph  to  resist  her,  as  she  is  far  from 
being  Potiphar's  beautiful  wife.  She  wax 
ed  daily  more  arrogant  and  shameless,  and 
I  more  disgusted  with  her.  She  begged, 
promised,  menaced;  I  Avas  deaf  to  her 
words.  Still,  I  flattered  her,  because  you 
wanted  it  so.  I  gave  her  some  hopes  and 
when  she  pressed  me  to  the  utmost,  I  told 
her  that  I  never  would  accede  to  her  wish- 
es, unless  united  with  her  in  lawful  mar- 
riage. Wishing,  as  I  did,  for  your  sake,  to 
have  her  entirely  under  my  control,  I  threa- 
tened to  reveal  her  conduct  to  the  people  out  of  Baruch's  hands. 


port. 

A  noisd  in  the  reception  room  interrupted 
the  conversation.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  and,  without  any  ceremony,  Herod, 
followed  by  Dositheus,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
rushed  into  the  saloon.  Without  paying 
any  respect  to  his  Queen  he  harshly  asked 
the  young  man,  "  Who  are  you?"  With  a 
tremulous  voice  be  replied,  "My  royal  mas- 
ter's servant,  Baruch  ben  Menahem." 

The  King  laughed  so  savagely,  that  it 
frightened  his  own  attendants.  "What 
means  this  letter?"   he  said,  snatching  ii 


and  scandalise  her  name,  publicly,  if  she 
refuses  to  be  mine.  She  reflected  several 
days  and  the  result  was,  that  she  promised 
to  be  mine,  if  I  would  stand  this  trial,  to 
deliver  this  letter  to  the  King  and  tell  him 
this  was  no  secret  at  court.  I  consented. 
She  wrote  the  letter,  1  read  it,  she  sealed  it 
carefully  in  my  presence,  and  bid  me  haste." 
"I  think  I  understand  these  intrigues," 
said  the  Queen,  deliberately.  "  Dositheus 
is  the  only  remaining  brother  of  her  de- 


ceased 


husband. 
3 


'  Mercy,  mercy,  my  royal  lord !  "  Baruch 
cried,  falling  upon  his  face,  "  read  not  this 
damnable  letter,  before  you  have  heard  me." 

Herod  kicked  him  away  with  his  foot, 
opened  the  letter  and  cast  a  hasty  glance 
on  it.  Then  he  turned  to  Dositheus.  "  Se- 
cure this  traitor  ?  "  he  thundered.  Baruch 
was  immediately  led  away,  and  Herod  was 
alone,  with  Mariamne.  At  this  painful  mo- 
ment Helen  with  the  two  little  sons  of  He- 
rod entered  the  saloon.     The  children  has- 


Nonc   can    contest  his  tencd  to  embrace  their  father,  but  ho  push- 
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ed  them  away,  with  a  curse  on  his  lips. 
They  sought  refuge  with  their  mother,  who 
pressed  them  affectionately  to  her  heaving 
bosom,  and  with  a  tear  in  her  eyes,  she 
said,  "  Be  content,  my  darlings,  father  is 
cross."  Helen  fell  down  before  the  Kin< 
and  prayed,  "Do  no  harm,  my  royal  lord 
to  Baruch  ben  Menahem.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  Essenee  Menahem.  He  is  harmless  as 
u  dove." 

"  Is  he  also  your  lover,  young  lady  ?  "  the 
King  asked,  ironically.  "  Begone,  I  must 
be  alone  with  the  Queen." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  for  the  young  man,"  Hel- 
en, cried,  and  refused  to  leave  the  saloon. 

"Call  iSabion,"  the  King  commanded. 
Helen,  refusing  to  rise,  she  continued  suing 
for  mercy,  until  her  father  came. 

"It  appears  that  also  your  daughter  con- 
spires against  me,"  Herod  said.  "Get  her 
out  of  my  way." 

Helen  obeyed,  silently,  the  command  of 
her  father,  and  went  away  with  him.  The 
King  followed  them  to  the  anti-room,  where 
he  asked  Sabion,  "  What  news  do  you 
have?"  —  "Nothing  important,"  said  Sab- 
ion. "  The  peasants  of  the  districtof  Jeri- 
cho have  come  to  offer  their  first  fruits. 
They  are  encamped  outside  the  Fishgate, 
1  have  made  the  proper  arrangements." 

Helen  blushed,  on  hearing  the  peasants 
of  Jericho  mentioned,  but  none  obseryed 
her. 

"  Be  careful,"  the  King  said,  and  return- 
ed to  the  saloon,  where  he  found  his  chil- 
dren were  yet  in  the  embrace  of  their 
mother. 


need  it  doubly.  Speak,  my  lord,  without 
restraint.  Your  children  understand  only 
your  anger,  but  not  your  words." 

This  appeared  to  pacify  the  excited  King, 
for  he  spoke  calmly.  "  Mariamne,  Queen  of 
my  heart" — 

"Asmonean  princess  and  Queen  of  Ju- 
dea,  you  mean  to  say,"  Mariamne  proudly 
interrupted, 

"Any  title  you  please  to  claim,"  Herod 
said,  "  but  tell  me,  what  this  young  man 
had  to  do  in  your  pri/ate  apartment,  alone, 
all  alone  with  you." 

"  Important  business,  concerning  none  but 
myself,"  the  Queen  replied.  "  Did  not  your 
sister's  letter  inform  you — ^you  read  it — of 
the  nature  of  Baruch's  business  ?  " 

"  The  letter?  which  letter  ?"  Herod  ask- 
ed, feigning  calmness. 

"  Well,  the  letter  you  hold  in  your  hands," 
Mariamne  said,  "  accusing  me  of  a  criminal 
connection  with  the  aged  D^sitheus,  your 
obedient  tool." 

"  How  do  you  know  the  contents  of  this 
letter,"  the  King  asked,  with  increasing  ex- 
citement. 

"Your  treacherous  sister  gave  it  to  Ba- 
ruch ben  Menahem,"  the  Queen  replied,. 
"and  he  being  her  favorite  was  accjuainted 
with  its  contents.  He  came  and  told  me  o-f 
the  treacherous  and  infamous  plots  of  your 
sister  against  me." 

"  He  told  you,"  Herod  thumlered  ;  "  then 
your  intimacy  with  him  isevide-nt,  Confess^ 
your  crime,  Queen,  and  bear  witness,  that 
Imy  wrath  is  deserved." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  King,"  she- 
said,  contemptuously.     "  Tell  me  what  you 


"  I  must  be  alone  with  you,  Queen,"  He- 
rod said,  in  a  harsh  and  agitated  tone, 

"My  children  are  the  most  proper  wit-;inean,  and  I  will  give  you  an  explanation,  if 
nesses  to  every  thing  King  Herod  has   to  jiio^or  permit  it." 

say  to  his  consort,"  the  Queen  responded,  "  Hear  then,  and  be  convinced,  that  noth- 
ing remains  a  secret  to  Herod,"  he  said  has- 
tily. 

"In  Cana,  I  mot  the  Arabian  army.     I 
attacked  them  and  they  fled.     They  couhJ 


in  a  calm  tone. 

"  Will  it  benefit  them  to  hear  of  the  faith- 
lessness of  their  mother?  "  the  King  asked, 
trembling  with  excitement. 


"  They  are  innocent  children  and  under-  not  stand  the  charge  of  my  well-drilled 
stand  little  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  'army,  Athenio,  the  general  of  Cleopatra^ 
world,"  Mariamne  said  J  "  but  they  are  sen-  commanding  a  corps  of  ob-^ervation,-  said 
sitive  enough  to  feel  the  frigid  conduct  of  I  he  came  to  support  me,  if  I  should  not  be 
their  father;  they  can  not  do  the  whole  able  to  repulse  the  Arabs.  I  mistrusted 
day  without  the  love  of  their  mother.    They ;  his  words.     No  sooner  were  the  Arabs  de- 
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feated  than  he  supported  them.  The  uni- 
ted armies  of  Cleopatra  and  Arabia  fell  on 
my  men.  They  stood  their  ground  like 
giants;  but  they  were  overwhelmed. by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  were  defeated,  defeat- 
ed by  treason,  by  the  treachery  of  Cleo- 
patra, roused  against  mo  by  the  members  of 
your  family.  Cursing  and  trembling  with 
rage,  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  Here  I 
found  a  letter  of  my  sister.  Read  it,  read 
it,  yourself." 

Mariamne  read  :  "  Baruch  ben  Menahem 
is  the  suitor  of  your  Queen.  This  is  no  se- 
cret to  any  one  at  court.  Their  relations 
are  most  intimate,  thus  much  is  known  to 
every  body.  I,  wishing  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dal and  deliver  the  young  sinner  into  your 
hands,  attracted  him  to  myself,  promised  to 
marry  him,  if  he  convey  a  letter  to  you,  say- 
ing that  Dositheus  courts  the  Queen;  be- 
cause I  knew  he  would  open  the  letter,  and 
you  would  scarcely  believe  such  a  crime  of 
Dositheus.  When  delivering  the  letter  to 
you,  he  is  in  your  power.     Your  sister, 

Salome." 

"  Foul,  diabolical  lies  !  "  Mariamne  ex- 
claimed, violently.  "  All  is  an  invention,  a 
malignant,  despicable  invention." 

"Do  not  rage  in  vain,  fair  Queen,"  Herod 
said,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  at  once  ascribed  the 
treason  of  Cleopatra's  General  to  your  arts, 
and  thought  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
my  sister's  letter.  I  hastened  homo  to  my 
capital,  to  my  palace,  to  my  wife's  private 
apartment,  and  here  I  find  the  identical  Ba- 
ruch ben  Menahem,  alone  with  you,  having 
in  a  moment  of  repentance  told  you  the  con 
tents  of  this  letter.  Queen,  you  are  guilty, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  Con 
fess  your  crime,  and  yield  to  the  arm  of  jus 
tice." 

"  Father  is  very  cross  to  day,"   the  oldest 
of  the  children  said,  pressing  himself  timid 
ly  to  his  mother. 

"Yes,  my  chiLl,"  Mariamne  said,  proud- 
ly, "  your  father  is  very  cross  to  day,  and 
misinformed.  Let  us  go,  and  return  when 
his  anger  is  over."  She  went  toward  the 
door,  but  Herod  stopped  her,  and  cried  furi 
ously,  "  You  shall  not  go  from  here  before 
I  know  the  truth  in  these  matters." 
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"  I  shall  not  stay,  quarreling  with  a  mad 
man,"  she  replied,  calmly.  "  Your  morbid 
conscience  is  your  interpreter  of  events. 
You  see  all  things  in  a  delusive  light." 
She  again  attempted  to  leave  the  room,  but 
Herod  seized  her  and  dragged  her  back. 
The  children  cried  violently.  Mariamne  si- 
lenced them.  "Do  not  cry,"  said  she,  "it 
is  nothing;  your  father  was  beaten  by  the 
Arabs  and  wants  now  to  make  good  his 
courage  with  his  defenceless  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

Herod  gnaslied  his  teeth,  and  roared  lion- 
like. Helen  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
Queen  rushed  into  the  room  and  surround- 
ed the  Queen,  who  sunk  half-fiinting  in 
Helen's  embrace.  "  What  is  it,  my  gra- 
cious Queen?"  the  la'lies  asked.  "Noth- 
ing, nothing;  the  King  told  me  our  army 
was  defeated,"  she  suid  with  a  faint  voice. 
"Conduct  me  to  ray  private  chamber.  Take 
care  of  my  sons." 

The  Queen,  the  children  and  the  ladies 
went  away,  leaving  Hero  i  alone  in  a  state 
of  fury.  He  plucked  the  hair  from  his 
beard,  in  his  violent  rage,  pushed  his  head 
against  the  wall,  and  struck  his  brejtst  with 
his  own  fists;  then,  he  cried  furiously,  "She 
is  faithless,  she  betrayed  me."  Opening 
the  door  he  called  out  the  name  of  Sabion. 
The  man  appeared.  Herod  seized  him, 
and,  infuriated  with  rage,  he  cried  in  a 
hoarse  and  depressed  voice,  "  Take  that 
young  man,  that  Baruch  ben  Menahem, 
torture  him  with  all  possible  instruments. 
Tear  his  limbs  slowly  from  his  body,  burn 
his  eyes  out  with  hot  iron,  tear  the  flesh 
from  his  breast,  with  sharp  tongs,  until 
he  confesses  his  crime,  then  let  him  die, 
and  tell  me  his  confession." 

"My  lord,"  said  Sabion  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "  he  is  the  son  of  your  best  friend, 
Menahem  the  Essence." 

"  Traitor,  do  you  also  coftspire  against 
me?"  the  King  roared.  "Do  what  I  told 
you." 

When  Sabion  was  nearly  out  of  the  room, 
the  King  called  him  back.  "  The  Queen  and 
her  children,  her  mother  and  grand  father 
mi!st  be  closely  watched." 

The  trem])ling  courtier  bowed,  submis- 
sively, and  turned  to  withdraw.     "Stay!" 
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the  King  thunderetl,     "Who  are  the  peas- 
ants from  Jericho?" 

*'  Peasants  who  come  to  offer  their  first 
fruitfl,  I  believe,"  said  Sabion, 
•'  "  Be  careful,"  the  Kins;  said,  in  a  milder 
tone.  "  Yoii  know,  Sabion,  Jericho  is  the 
property  of  Cleopatra  and  the  retuge  of  con- 
spirators and  rebels.  Take  care  that  no 
spies  are  among  the  comers." 

Sabion  again  bowed  submissively,  and 
withdrew.  When  Herod  was  alone  he 
cursed,  wept,  raged,  and  wept  again,  for 
many  hours. 

Sabion  returned  late  at  evening  to  his  fath- 
er's house.humiliated  and  disgusted  with  the 
ruthless  despotism  of  his  royal  master.  Helen 
waited  impatiently  for  her  fathet's  return, 
and  when  he  came  he  first  of  all  things  went 
to  her  apartment  and  kissed  her  affection- 
ately. 

"Helen,  my  daughter,  my  only  child," 
said  he,  "  you  are  my  only  joy  in  this  world. 
Since  your  mother  has  returned  to  mother 
earth,  1  have  none  beside  you  to  console  me." 

"  Mother  returned  to  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven," Helen  said;  "  after  awhile  we  shall 
meet  her  again." 

"  Nonsense,  nothing  but  supreme  non- 
sense," Sabion  ejaculated,  "  the  dead  are 
dead  and  rest  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  peace. 
This  is  the  belief  of  all  Saducees.  asd  is  also 
mine.  But  let  this  be  as  it  is.  Mow  is  the 
Queen?" 

**  The  Queen  is  sick,"  said  Helen,  quickly, 
**  and  the  dead  live,  my  mother  lives.  I  feel 
it  in  spite  of  all  the  Saducees  in  the  world. 
Whatever  the  yearning  hearts  of  all  good 
men  proclaim,  can  be  no  delusion.  My 
mother  lives  and  hears  me,  when  I  remem- 
ber her  in  my  prayer." 

"  You  are  a  good,  pious  soul,  my  darling," 
the  father  said,  smilingly,  "  and  I  dislike  to 
dispute  your  pious  opinions.  But  do  tell  me 
what  the  Queen  said  after  the  meeting  with 
the  King." 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  Helen,  "  she 
is  too  unwell  to  say  anything.  But  allow 
me,  dearest  father,  allow  me  also  a  question, 
what  did  BAruch  ben  Menahem  say,  when 
you  saw  him  last?" 

"  Do  not  care,  my  child,  for  the  peculiar 
youth,"  Sabion  said,  "  he  must  die." 


"Die!  Baruch,  the  innocent,  harmless, 
pious  youth  must  die?"  Helen  exclaimed, 
bewildered.  "Father,  you  must  be  mistaken, 
he  is  gentle  as  a  dove,  kind  as  a  lambkin, 
he  can  have  done  no  wrong,  why  should  he 
die?" 

"  Yon  are  foolish,  Helen,"  Sabion  gain- 
said, with  a  smile.  "In  our  days,  the  most 
unpardonable  crime  is  to  displease  the  King, 
and  this  is  the  very  crime  of  which  Baruch 
is  guilty;  therefore  he  must  die,  breathe  his 
last  under  the  tortures  of  modern  invention. 
They  have  imported  quite  new  tortures  from 
Rome,  as  Antony,  Augustus  'and  Lapidus 
invented  them  to  establish  their  power  and 
secure  their  dominion  over  Rome." 

"  God,  merciful  God,  must  Baruch  die  ?" 
Helen  lamented.  "  It  can  not  be,  it  must 
not  be."  How  the  poor  youth  will  struggle 
with  the  torments  of  death!" 

"  Wive  cares  in  our  d.ays  about  (^eath  !" 
Sabion  vociferated.  "It  is  sWething  so 
common,  so  much  of  every-day  occurrence, 
that  none  cares  for  It,  except  nervous  wo- 
men and  cripples.  Men  have  become  indif- 
ferent to  life  and  death." 

"  Father  this  is  a  sinful  time,"  Helen  said. 
"  I  will  go,  early  in  the  morning,  and  pray 
at  the  tomb  of  my  mother." 

"  What  good  will  it  do  you,  foolish  child  ?" 
Sabion  asked. 

"  It  will  relieve  my  heart,"  said  Helen, 
feelingly.  "  It  will  sustain  me,that  I  be  not 
infected  by  the  raging  vices  of  the  day.  It 
will  invigorate  me,  that  I  despair  not  of  man's 
humanity,  and  of  God's  godliness." 

"  The  King,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you  imme- 
diately," a  servant  entering  said  hastily,  and 
retired. 

"  So  late  at  evening,  it  must  be  impor- 
tant," Sabion  murmured  between  his  teeth. 

"Father!  one  requestlhave  tomake,do  not 
refuse  it  to  your  child  ,"  Helen  prayed.  "Let 
no  harm  be  done  to  Baruch,  till  I  have  seen 
him  in  his  prison.  Early  in  the  morning,  I 
will  go  and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  my  mother; 
then  1  will  go  to  see  him."  • 

"  I  will,  my  child,"  Sabion  replied,  and 
left  her  room. 

Early  in  the  morning  Helen,  in  company 
with  her  friend  Elvira,  whom  she   regarded 


Or  Hillel  and  IIerod. 
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as  a  sister,  and  an  old  servant,  went  out  to 
the  tomb  oT  her  mother.  She  intended  to 
consult  Abba  Shaul,  in  whom  she  placed 
much  confidence,  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Ba- 
ruch  ben  Menahem.  But  finding  there  Si- 
mon ben  Hillel,  and  having  with  him  the  ex- 
citing conversation,  which  we  noted  before, 
she  forgot  all  about  Baruch,  and  returned  to 
the  city  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  On 
her  way  home  she  spoke  very  little  to  El- 
vira. After  a  long  silence,  she  asked  her, 
"Who  io  the  steady  companion  of  Simon 
ben  Hillel  ?" 

Elvira  replied,  "Jonathan  ben  Uziel." 
Notwithstanding  the  hundred  questions  of 
the  lively  and  active  Elvira,  Helen  could 
not  be  induced  to  speak  again.  Having  ar- 
rived nt  her  residence,  her  servant  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  call  two  of  her  fath- 
er's secret  men.  They  came, 
tered  her  temper  and,  in  the  calmest  man- 
ner, she  told  them  of  the  peasants,  encamp- 
ed outside  the  Fishgate,  gave  them  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  two   young  men  she  wished  to 


earnestly,  "nor  is  it  right  of  you  to  suspect 
my  motives.  I  tell  you,  I  have  those  two 
men  arrested,  because  they  are  in  imminent 
danger." 

"Danger?"  Elvira  repeated,  thoughtful- 
ly. "  And  you  entrust  those  you  wish  to 
save  in  the  hands  of  your  father's  suspi- 
cious servants  ?  " 

"Are  my  father's  servants  suspicious?" 
Helen  asked,  with  no  little  surprise. 

El- 


"They  are  suspicious  to  the  people,' 
vira  said,  "  but  to  those  who  know  them 
well,  they  are  acquainted  as  a  ruthless  and 
reckless  band  of  spies  and  assassins,  who 
lurk  in  dark  places  and  listen  after  every 
secret  word,  to  provide  the  scaffold  with 
new  victims  and  the  prisons  with  afflicted 
hearts,  to  bring  misery  into  peaceable  fami- 
lies and  tear  asunder,  the  most  sacred  and 
Helen  mas- [dearest  ties  of  endeared  companions." 

"  Gracious  God !  Elvira  what  do  you 
say?"  Helen  asked,  "Do  we  live  in  a  den 
of  murderers  ?  " 

"  Worse,  much  worse  than  this,"  Elvira 


have  arrested  forthwith  and  locked  up  in  ajsaid.      "And  you   entrusted  two  innocent 


room  which  she.pointed  out.  The  two  men 
grumbled,  but  a  handful  of  glittering  gold 
going  to  their  pockets,  and  the  promise  of 
more,  if  her  orders  were  well  attended  to, 
silenced  the  bearded  and  sun  burned  spies. 
They  promised  to  do  their  best,  and  went 
out  on  their  errand. 

Elvira  was  more  curious  and  inquisitive 
to  day  than  ever  before.  After  she  had 
proposed  a  hundred  questions,   in  a  joking 


young  men  into  such  reckless  hands." 

"Fear  naught,  dearest,"  Helen  said,  "they 
promised  to  bring  them  to  me,  and  there  is 
an  honor  also  among  thieves." 

"  There  may  be  an  honoi:  among  thieves," 
Elvira  said,  "but  not  among  hirelings  and 
spies;  certainly  none  among  Herod's  cruel 
tools,  who  are  feared,  hated,  despised  by 
every  body  and  tyrannized  over  with  an  un- 
bending, iron  rod,  by  Herod  and  Sabion. 


and  laughing  manner,  peculiar  to  herself,  j  They  will  certainly  inform  your  father  of 
she  asked,  "Tell  me,  fair  Helen,  why  do  you  I  your  command  before  they  obey  it.     In  a 

1  few  hours  you  and  the  two  young  men  are 
in  the  hands  of  your  father." 

"  There  is  yet  no  cause  of  alarm,"  Helen 
said.  "  I  am  my  father's  only  child,  and  he 
loves  me  affectionately.  1  can  do  a  great 
deal  with  him." 

"  You  are  decidedly  mistaken,"  Elvira 
contended.  "  No  affection  is  too  holy,  no 
ties  are  too  sacred  to  Herod.  If  he  bids, 
your  father  must  obey,  whatever  his  objec- 
tions might  be.  If  the  two  young  men  dis- 
please Herod,  they  or  you  must  die,  and 
your  own  father  must  be  your  executioner." 

"You  are  terrible  to  day,"  Helen  said. 


have    arrested    two    young  men,  .when 
scarcely    can  arrest  the  attention  of  one?" 

"That  none  else  arrest  them,"  Helen  re- 
plied drily,  apparently  not  having  under- 
stood the  wit  of  her  companion,  "They 
play  a  hazardous  game  which  I  must  pre- 
vent." 

"  Would  not  you  allow  me  to  arrest  one 
of  them?"  Elvira  asked,  peevishly,  "  The 
description  you  gave  of  them  is  so  charming, 
indeed,  that  1  would  like  to  arrest  one  of 
them." 

Helen  was  not  well  disposed  to  day. 
"This    is    no  time   for  jokes,"    she    said, 
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"Your  imanlnation  is  fraught  with  evil  de-l  "I  am  Portubius  Samonius  Ilervasto,  a 
mons.  There  is  no  such  a  thiug. — 1  must! soldier  of  the  fifth  legion,"  the  fellow  said, 
now  go  to  Baruch  ben   Menabem,  and  you  |  stretching  his  figure. 

Btay  and  take  pro^^er  care  of  the  two  young;  "  And  1  am  Saltulls  Antonio  Porapius,  a 
men,  when  they  are  brought,  that  no  harm  |  wealthy  patrician,"  she  said, haughtily,  "who 
befal  them."     She  kissed  Elvira,  and  left,  .lives  at  present  in  Jerusalem.    You  know  it 

"  Not  so  hasty,  young  lady,"  Elvira  said  now  ?  " 
to  herself;  "you  shall  not  arrest  Jonathan 


To  be  sure  I  do,"  the  man  said,  and 
ben  Uziel.  1  shall  not  entrust  his  fate  to  i  both  went  out  on  an  errand  already  known 
such  hands."    She  went  away,  and  in  a  few 'to  us. 

moments    she   returned    dress. d   in    boy's!     "  Baruch  ben  Menahen,  beloved  compan- 
clothes,  and  her  servant  in  the  disguise  of  a  ion  of  my  childhood,"  Helen  said,  with  two 


Roman  soldier. 

"How  do  I  look?"  she  asked  her  ser- 
vant 

"  Amiable,  upon  my  honor,  amiable,'*  the 
servant  ejaculated. 


"Fool 
scolded ; 


lar;fe  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  are  you  of  a  good 
spirit?" 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  smilingly-  "  I  know  my 
doom  is  sealed  ,  I  must  die.  Uerod  the  King, 
by  the  will  of  Rome,  wills  it  so.     But  I  have 


why  do  you  say  this?"    Elvira  no  crime  on  my  soul.  My  conscience  is  free 
"  Is  there  a  young  lady  in  Jerusa- ;  of  every  guilt.    Helen,  I  am  happy  now,  that 


lera  who  does  not  know  that  she  is  amiable?  1 1  lived  with  God  and  according  to  His  will. 
And  if  she  should  happen  not  to  know  it,  jl  can  now  look  fearlessly  into  the  very  jaws 
are  there  not  plenty  of  men  here  to  tell  of  death.  Helen,  I  thank  ynu  that  you  de- 
her?  1  wish  to  know,  whether  I  look  pre-  scended  to  this  prison,  to  see  me  once  more, 
cisely  like  a  naughty,  peevish,  saucy  boy;  Go  back  to  my  companions,  and  tell  them 
for  that  is  the  part  I  am  going  to  play."  Baruch  ben  Menahem  has  lived  long  enough 

"You  look  so,  exactly  so,"  said  the  obi  i-  to  die  happily,  if  God  has  so  decreed.    Fare- 


ging  servant. 

"Ah,  you  fool,  dare  you  say  to  a  lady, 
that  she  looks  like  a  naughty,  peevish,  saucy 
boy?"  Elvira  rebuked.     "H  I  look  so,  in- 


well,  Helen,  lorever,  farewell." 

She  could  make  no  reply;  she  could  not 
even  clasp  the  outstretched  hand  of  her 
friend,     "Can  I  not  save  you?"  she  asked, 


deed,  you  are  the  first  man  in  Jerusalem  after  a  long  pause.     "  Speak,  my  friend,  can 


who  has  the  impudence  to  tell  truth  to  a 
young  lady.  If  you  say  so  to  another,  she 
will  slap  you  in  your  face.  How  do  I  look, 
Marc?" 

"  To  be  sure,  young  lady — youn^  gentle- 
man, I  was  going  to  say,"  the  servant  stam- 
mered, "you  look  exactly  as  you  please," — 


I  do  nothing  for  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  for  me,  I  believe,"  Baruch  said» 
after  some  reflection;  "  but  you  may  be  of 
much  sarvice  to  somebody  whom  1  love  bet- 
ter than  my  life." 

"  Tell  irie,  Baruch,"  she  said,  hastily,  "  O 
tell  me,  what  can  I  do  to  please  you.    Let  it 


"You  are  a  stupid  ass,"  she  scolded,  "I  do,  cost  my  life,  1  will  gladly  do  it," 


not  wish  to  look  as  I  please ;  I  wish  to  look 
as  others  please  to  imagine  a  naughty  boy. 


"  Noble  Helen,"  the  young  man    exclaim- 
edj    much  moved,     "  Look  out    doors  and 


No  young  lady  pleases  to  please  herself,  but  i  see  that  none  overhears  our  conversation." 


to  please  others.  I  see  you  are  a  foolish 
Babylonian,  a  ridiculous  Greek,  a  stupid 
Samaritan,  you  do  not  know  much.  Marc, 
how  do  I  look?" 

"By  the  beard  of  the  highpriest,"  the 
poor  fellow  ejaculated,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
you  look," 

"Who  are  you,  Mare?"  Elvira  said. 
''  Stand  straight  and  answer." 


"  My  old  and  faithful  servant  watches," 
she  said,  "  we  are  undisturbed.  Speak  mj 
friend,  that  I  may  act  speedily," 

•'  Do  you  love  our  Queen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  responded. 

"  Swear  by  your  God,  by  your  hopes  of 
eternal  salvation,  swear  by  your  life  and 
love,"  he  said,  "that you  will  never  deserti 
never  betray  her,  and  I  will  speak." 


Or  Hillel 

'•  I  do  snlemly  swear,"  Helen  said,  having 
laid  her  right  hand  upon  the  heart  and  hav- 
ing lifted  up  her  left  hand  to  heaven. 

"Hear  me,  Helen,  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  will  do,"  hi  said,  with  increasing  em- 
phasis. "  No  mortal  being  ever  has  loved  a 
woman  so  affectionately,  so  passionately,  so  | 
sincerely,  as  I  have  our  Queen.  No  mortal 
ear  has  ever  heard  this  confession;  this  bro- 
ken heart  alone  knew  it;  and  I  alone  felt 
the  nameless  torments  of  a  hopeless  raving 
passion.  I  embraced  every  opportunity  to 
serve  her,  and  so  I  ingratiated  myself  into 
the  confidence  of  her  deadly  enemy,  the 
Queen's  malignant  sister.  You  know  dia- 
bolic Saloiae.  Hell  itself  dare  not  boast 
upon  a  more  degraded,  more  satanic  woman 
than  she  is.  She  plots  incessantly  the  des- 
truction of  the  Queen  and  of  every  member 
of  j;he  Asmonean  family.  S.'ie  knows  thai  I 
learned  her  satanic  schemes  and  revealed 
them  to  the  Queen;  so  I  must  die,  and  the 
next  victim  of  her  malignity  is  either  the 
Queen  or  her  aged  grandfather.  She  knows 
the  passionate  love  of  Herod  for  his  royal 
consort,  and,  behold  jealousy  is  her  ally; 
Satan  can  make  no  better  plots — She  says, 
that  Dositheus  and  myself,  as  I  just  now 
learned,  prostituted  the  Queen, 

^*  Speedy  assistance  only  can  save  her,  or 
else  she  is  lost,  lost  probably  in  a  few  hours," 
Baruch  continued;  "  speedy  assistance  is 
necessary,  energetic  action  alone  can  save 
her." 

"'  Tell  me,  what  shall  I  do  for  her,"  Helen 
urged,  "  tell  it  quickly,  I  am  prepared  to 
die  for  her,  if  I  can  not  save  her  otherwise." 

"'Go  down  t3  Bezetha,"  Baruch  said,  ''  in 
my  father's  house  you  will  find  my  clothes 
and  a  false  face,  looking  exactly  like  myself 
Go  to  the  valley  of  Hinom,  and  with  the  in- 
struction I  hereby  will  give  you,  you  will 
find  admission  into  the  people's  council. 
There  you  tell  all  you  know  about  the  Queen 
and  myself,  and  tell  them,  I  hope  they  will 
act  speedily,  and  energetically  in  behalf  of 
the    Queen" 

Baruch  having  instructed  her  in  all  she 
should  know,  she  left  him  resigned  to  his 
unhappy  fate  and  prepared  to  die.  The  tears 
of  Helen  were  dried  by  the  calm  resignation 
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of  Baruch,  and  her  desire  to  save  the  Queen. 
In  a  few  moments  she  was  again  in  her 
private  apartments,  where  one  of  her  fath- 
er's servants  informed  her  of  the  arrest  of 
the  two  strangers  who  were  secured  in  an 
adjoining  apartment.  Helen  blushed.  Hav- 
ing paid  the  man  for  his  services,  she  dis- 
missed him,  and  thought  of  the  best  way  to 
pursue,  to  bring  Simon  out  of  the  city  and 
prevent  him  from  coming  in  conflict  with 
her  father.  After  some  deliberation  she 
went  to  the  apartment  described  to  her  by 
the  servant.  Her  heart  beat  more  violently 
with  every  step  she  progressed  toward  the 
room.  Modestly  andblushingly  she  opened 
the  door,  but  two  peasants,  entire  strangers, 
stood  before  her.  She  stood  [paralyzed  at 
the  door,  and  was  for  a  good  while,  unable 
to  speak. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want 
here  ?"  she  asked,  feigning  calmness. 

"  We  have  been  arrested,"  one  ot  the 
peasants  said,  "we  know  not  why  or  where- 
fore. We  are  kept  here  in  close  confine- 
ment, we  can  not  tell  to  what  end." 

''  It  is  a  mistake,"  Helen  said.  Giving 
each  of  them  a  hand  full  of  gold  coins,  she 
requested  them  to  be  silent  on  the  matter, 
leave  the  palace  and  join  their  friends. 

The  peasants,  glad  of  the  easy  escape,  cor- 
dially thanked  her  and  attempted  to  go, 
when  a  secriet  door  in  the  wall  opened,  and 
Sabiun,  with  several  servants,  entered.  Hel- 
en looked  with  consternation  on  her  father, 
when  he  calmly  and  imperatively  said,  "  Si- 
mon ben  Hillel  and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,you 
are  my  prisoners."  Waving  with  his  hand» 
the  officers  were  called  to  their  duty  and, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  and  petitions 
of  the  peasants  they  were  led  away.  Sabion 
eyed  his  daughter  closely  when  saying  slow- 
ly and  emphatically,  "  My  daughter  is  well 
instructed  in  the  functions  of  her  father,  she 
can  effect  arrests  in  the  best  way.  She  has 
also  studied  the  art  of  courts,  and  feigned 
not  to  know  the  strangers,  when  she  perceiv- 
ed the  presence  of  her  father.  You  are 
quite  a  promising  child.  I  o-ught  to  be  proud 
of  you."  Helen  attempted  to  speak,  but 
Sabion  would  not  let  her.  "  Not  necessary  " 
he  said,  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  I  know  enough  of 
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your  affairs.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  affection- 
ate nieetiog  was  frustrated,  quite  an  officious 
and  imposing;  fother  you  have,  but  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  official  duties  required  my  pres- 
ence hereabout.  But,  younr^  lady,  I  must 
know  two  things  before  hand.  Do  you  know 
the  character  of  these  two  men,  and  what 
connection  have  you  with  them  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  these  two  men,  nor  do  I 
know  their  characters  ;  I  have  no  connec- 
tions with  them,"  Helen  said,  calmly  and 
composedly;  "they  are  innocent  peasants 
whom  I  know  not." 

"  Perfectly  well,"  said  Sabion,  sneeringly; 
"  masterly  perfect.  My  daughter  perfectly 
sustains  the  character  of  a  lady  at  court — 
She  looks  innocent,  harmless  and  sweet  as 
though  nothing  wrong,  nothing  strange  had 
happened.  She  pleads  a  total  denial  of  all 
fftcts,  and  it  is  for  me  to  prore  them.  Sa- 
gacious, very  sagacious,  indeed.  But  the 
evidence  is  in  my  hands  and  it  shall  not  es- 
cape" 

"  I  do  say  here,  in  the  presence  of  my  God 
and  my  father,"  Helen  said,  solemnly,  "  that 
the  two  men  you  have  arrested  are  strangers 
to  me,  I  know  them  not.  Their  very  coun- 
tenances prove  them  to  be  innocent  and 
harmless  peasants." 

Sabion  smiled  cunningly,  when  saying, 
"Very  good.  A  Queen  could  not  do  any 
better.  They  are  all  innocent,  my  daughter, 
her  secret  friends  and  all  mankind  besides. 
It  is  a  capital  joke.  But  my  innocent 
daughter  should  know,  I  believe,  that  Hil- 
lel's  son  and  his  pupil  are  sworn  and  avow- 
ed enemies  of  Herod  and  her  father.  If  she 
does  not  know  it,  I  do  hereby  inform  her. 
I  also  inform  her  that  she  having  secret 
communications  with    the   enemies   of  the 

King  and  her  father,  is  a  traitor" 

"  Father,  for  God's  sake  continue  not !" 
Helen  cried  vehemently,  "  do  not  accuse 
your  only  child  of  crimes  she  is  incapable  of 
committing.  1  do  declare,  that  the  two  pea- 
sants you  just  now  have  arrested  are  perfect 
strangers  to  me.  1  know  them  not,  nor  do 
they  know  me.  I  only  then  will  giye  you 
an  explanation,  when  the  peasants  are  res- 
tored to  liberty." 
"  You  shall  not  fool  a  man,  I  say,"  Sabion 
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remarked.  "  The  two  prisoners  remain  in 
my  power,  till  I  know  the  truth  about  this 
affair.     Woman's  tears  and  her  persuading 


voice  are  insufficient  to  make  me  forget  the 


duties  I  owe 


Kini 


to  my 

'  And  your  only  child's  petition  ?"  Helen 
asked. 

"  Is  of  no  avail,"  Sabion  replied.  "  I  am 
the  King's  servant" 

"  And  the  people's  opponent,"  Helen  re- 
marked, imprudently.  But,  frightened  by 
her  own  words,  she  added,  "  Baruch  ben 
Menahera,  the  innocent  Essence,  the  son  of 
your  King's  friend,  is  my  testimony." 

Sabion  scrutinized  her  sharply,  with  his 
piercing  look,  which  darted  arrowlike  from 
his  small  black  eyes.     "  J)o  you  know  this  ?" 
he  asked,  slowly  and  shrewdly.     "  Ah,  I  be-  , 
lievo  Simon  ben  Hillel  told  you.     Therefore  * 
he  must  die." 

Helen  trembled,  when  her  father  articula-  j 
ted  the  last  words,  so  firmly  and  resolutely,  { 
that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  < 
their  meaning.  She  quickly  recovered  her  ) 
self  possession,  and  asked,  smilingly,  her.j 
father,  "  Would  you  have  Simon  ben  Hillel,, 
die,  if  he  is  my  lover,  if  1  must  die  on  his^^ 
grave?"  ^ 

"  Your  lover,  unhappy  child  ?"  Sabion 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  consternation,  "  You  do 
not  mean  this,  in  earnest,  my  child,  do  you?"  , 

"  AVhenever  your  anger  will  be  over,  I  j 
will  tell  you  truly,  what  1  know,"  Helen  said.  , 
"  I  speak  not  to  Herod's  stern  officer,  I  shall  | 
gladly  and  sincerely  speak  to   my  father." 

"  Speak,  my  child,"  Sabion  said,  half  smi-  ^ 
ling,  "  but  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but.^ 
the  truth." 

"I  do  my  father,"  said  Helen.     "I  love, 
but  one  man,  I  will  ever  love    him  only,  and 
he  is  indeed,  Simon  ben  Hillel.     But  neither  ) 
of  the  two  men  arrested  is  Simon  ben  Hil- 
lel." 

"  Treacherous  child,  unnatural  daughter," 
Sabion  exclaimed,  angrily,  "you  love  the  son 
of  our  archenemy;  for  Hillel  is  the  head  of  , 
the  Pharisees.     Never  shall  you  be  his  wife,  j 
Never  shall  you  be  the  partner  of  a  despised 
Pharisee,  a  poor  Babylonian,  a   foe  of  King  -^ 
Herod.    Never  will  1  give  my  consent  to  this  ^^ 
unnatural  union."    After  a  while,  he   com- 
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posed  himself  and,  in  a  milder  tone,  he  ask- 
ed, "  Who  are  the  two  men,  1  found  with 
you?" 

"  Two  innocent  peasants,"  Helen  said, 
"you  can  see  it  in  their  countenances." 

"And  how  did  they  come  to  you,"  Sabion 
inquired,  "  when  you  ordered  my  servants, 
to  arrest  Simon  ben  Hillel  and  Jonathan  ben 
Uziel  ?" 

"Your  servants  missed  theriglit  men," 
said  Helen.  "On  entering  this  room,  1  per- 
ceived the  mistake." 

Sabion  opened  the  door,  some  of  his 
servants  were  called  and  came  in.  "Take 
the  two  prisoners,"  said  he,  "  and  go  with 
them  about  in  search  of  Simon  ben  Hillel 
and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel.  They  can  point 
them  out  to  you.  Whenever  those  persons 
are  in  my  power,  thsee  prisoners  are  dismis- 
sed." 

The  servants  withdrew.  Helen  fell  down, 
embraced  the  knees  i^>f  her  father,  praying 
him  to  do  no  harm  to  Hillel's  son  ;  but  the 
hard  man  •lurned  away  his  face.  He  left  the 
room,  leaving  Helen  in  tears  and  resting 
upon  her  knees.  When  he  was  gone  she 
rose  slowly  and  cried  vehemently,  "  Am  1 
not  the  unhappiest  woman,  placed  as  1  am 
between  two  bitter  enemies,  both  of  whom  I 
love  ?  (xod  assist  me,  that  I  prevent  both 
from  the  commission  of  an  act  which  sure- 
ly would  forever  render  me  most  misera- 
ble." 

After  some  reflection,  she  called  Elvira. — 
The  girl  came.  "  You  are  right,  my  good 
Elvira,"  Helen  said.  "  My  father's  servants 
informed  him  of  my  orders,  and  I  despair." 

"No  cause  for  it,"  said  Elvira,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  interest  you  take  in  the  two 
young  men  ;  but  1  know  them  out  of  Sabion's 
reach]" 

"  Where, my  beloved  sisterly  friend,  where 
are  they,"  Helen  inquired  anxiuusly,  "J 
will,  I  mtist  know  it." 

"  I  can  not  tell  you,  beloved  Helen,"  El- 
vira said,  "  I  can  not  tell  you." 

"  0  behold  the  anxiety  of  my  trembling 
heart,"  Hel«n  said,  "  behold  me  pray,  be- 
seech you,  dearest  Elvira.  Know  the  secret, 
that  Simon  ben  Hillel  is  the  friend  of  my 
lieart     I  must  know  where  he  is,  the  whole 
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happiness  of  ail  my  life  depends  on  it.  My 
life  and  his,  my  happiness  and  his,  Elvira,  my 
paradise  and  his  depend  on  it,  that  I  see 
him,  speak  to  him  ere  the  next  morning 
dawns.  Tell  me,  hesitate  not,  I  beseech  you, 
1  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  thy  God  and 
mine." 

"K  I  tell  you, good  Helen,"  said  Elvira, 
"you  do  not  know  the  place,  you  cannot 
find  him." 

"  Speak,  only  tell  me  the  place,"  said  Hel- 
en. "  H  it  is  in  the  highest  heaven,  my  love 
will  furnish  me  with  wings  and  1  will  reach 
him.  If  it  is  in  the  lowest  regions  of  the 
nether-world,  my  affections  will  safely  guide 
me  through  the  terrible  gates  of  hell.  0 
tell  me,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  If  I  tell  you,  beloved,  you  will  not  un- 
derstand me,"  said  Elvira.  "Still  I  will  tell 
you,  just  to  satisfy  you.  Simon  ben  Hillel 
will  be  this  evening  in  the  people's  council." 

Helen  seized  her  violently  and  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  This  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
through  you,  Elvini.  You  are  the  oracle  of 
the  Almighty.  Tell  my  father,  I  want  to 
pray  all  night  on  the  grave  of  my  mother. 
Tell  him  I  am  mal,  1  am  sick,  I  am  enrap- 
tured, no,  I  am  deadly  sick  in  my  brains. 
Farewell,  farewell." 

Before  Elvira    could    speak  Helen    was 
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THE  TRIAL  AND  THE  SCHEME. 

"  Save  the  Queen,  ye  men,  with  the  mus- 
cular, sunburned  countenances,"  Helen 
cried  in  the  subterranean  hall  of  the  peo- 
ple's council,  after  she  was  detected;  "8a^e 
the  Queen,  she  is  in  imminent  danger.  He- 
rod returned  enraged  from  Cana.  He  con- 
siders his  wife  and  her  family  the  efficient 
cause  of  his  defeat.  His  treacherous  and 
malignant  sister  Salome  conspired  and  plot- 
ted against  my  gracious  Queen.  She  made 
the  King  believe  Baruch  ben  Menahem  was 
the  lubric  favorite  of  the  Queen.  Both  Ba- 
ruch  and  the  Queen  are  in  close  confine- 
ment, both  expect  torture  and  death  with 
every  moment." 

Profound  silence  reigned  supreme,  in  the 
wide,  subterranean  hall.     Simon  ben  Hillel 
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breathed  again;  his  heart  was  somewhat  re-jQueen,  on  account  of  which  both  their  lives 
lieved.  The  men,  with  the  bearded,  rough 'are  in  jeopardy.  Before  the  morning  da^vns 
countenances,  lu<jked  amazed  on  the  coura-jhe  most  likely  will  be  among  the  dead  ;  for 
geous  culprit.  Her  vehement  voice  and  in  the  silence  of  night  Herod  executes  his 
heart-piercing  chimor  appeared  to  inspire  {opponents,  and  none  knows  how  ttiey  came 
the  stoutest  hearts  with  sympathy  for  her.  I  to  their  death,  when  in  the  morning  they 
"Who  sends  you  here,  the  Queen  or  Ba-'^re  found  slain  in  the  lanes  of  Jerusalem, 


ruch  ben  Menahem?"     Baba  ben  Buta  ask- 
ed, in  his  usually  solemn  tone. 

"Baruch  ben  Menahera  in  behalf  of  the 


To  morrow  probably,  the  Queen  is  no  mare,' 
for  the  wrath  of  Herod  is  indomitable.  I 
beseech,  1  entreat  you  to  save  the  Queen 


Qneen,"  said  Helen.     "He  knows  as  I  doj^ind  yt)ung  Baruch,  if  it  is  in  your  power," 
through  my   Hither,   that  both  are  in   the j^elen  prayed  vehemently,  and  a  current  of 


most  imminent  danger." 

"And  who  is  your  father,  that  he  knows 
the  secrets  of  Herod  ?  " 
asked. 

"  My  father  is  Sabion,  King  Herod's  con- 


tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

"How  do  you  know  th3  method  of  Herod 
Baba  ben  Buta ;  to  assassinate  his  victims  ?"  Baba  asked. 
^^liy  my  father,"  <^he  damsel  said. 
**VVho  is  the  chief  executioner,"   one  of 


King's    confidential 
but  not  his   execu- 


fidential  friend,"  Helen  responded,  boldly,  i  the  multitude  interrupted  her. 
"You  wrong  him,  he  is  not  the  man  who       "My    father   is   the 
leads  Herod,  he  is  the  mere  servant,  a  tool  j  friend,"    Helen  said,  ' 
ot  the  King,  his  death  would  not  benefit  |tioner." 

you."  "And  his  spy,"  one  added,  "  his  cunning, 

"Enough  heard,"  one  of  the  multitude  vo- 1  heartless  adviser,  and  the  people's  villanous 

assassin." 

"Gracious  God,  Thou  knowest  it  can  not 
be,  it  dare  not  be  so,"  Helen  exclaimed,' 
with  painful  emotions.  "  He  is  my  father, 
I  love  him,  affectionately,  he  can  not  be  as 
bad  as  you  imagine  him.  It  iq  a  malignant 
invention  of  sland^srous  souls,  my  father  is 
not  guilty  of  such  hideous  crimes." 

"Spare  your  words,  woman,"  Baba  ben 
Buta  rebuked  her,  earnestly,  "  your  plea 
for  your  guilty  parent,  however  much  honor 
it  may  do  to  your  generous  heart,  only  ren- 
ders you  suspicious  in  our  eyes,  as  we  know 
Sabion  too  well.  Speak  no  more  in  his  fa- 
vor. Answer  me  one  more  question.  Are 
you  prepared  to  take  a  solem  i  oath  in  sub- 
stantiation of  what  you  have  said,  in  regard 
to  the  Queen  and  Baruch  ben  Menahem  ?" 
"I  am,  I  am,"  she  responded,  solemnly. 
"And  are  you  ready  to  die  without  a  mur- 
mur," the  blind  man  continued,  in  a  guttur- 
al tone,  "if  your  statements  regarding  the 
Queen  and  Baruch  ben  Menahem  are  not 
true?" 

"I  am,  I  am,"  said  Helen  firmly. 

"Then  lead   her  into  one  of  the  secret 


ciferated.  "She  is  Sabion's  daughter.  This 
is  foul  treachery,  to  which  Baruch  ben  Me- 
nahem has  given  his  aid." 

"It  is  not  for  you  alone  to  decide,"  Baba 
ben  Buta  admonished.  "There  are  many  of 
us,  and  all  of  us  claim  equal  rights  on  every 
question.  First,  1  will  hear,  then  we  will 
judge."  Turning  to  Helen  he  continued, 
"Is  not  Baruch  ben  Menahem  your  hus- 
band, your  groom,  or  your  lover?" 

Helen  blushed,  she  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  this  question.  Ac  this  instjince  Si- 
mon rose  and,  lifting  up  his  right  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  solemnly,  "1  witness,  that  he  is 
not" — "I  witness  that  he  is  not,"  Abba 
Shaul  repeated,  in  a  monotonous  voice, 
sounding  like  distant  thunder.  Helen  re- 
warded them  with  a  look  more  eloquent 
and  affectionate  than  Homer  and  Virgil  ev- 
er were.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  two 
emphatic  witnesses,  so  Helen  was  unobserv- 
ed and  won  time  to  regain  her  self-pos- 
session.—  "No,  emphatically  no!"  Helen 
exclaimed.  "  Baruch  ben  JMenahem  is  no 
more  to  me  than  the  playmate  of  my  child- 
hood. 1  know  his  generous  heart  is  incap- 
able of  any  crime.  1  know  that  Herod  ac- 
ouses  him  of  a  criminal  connection  with  the 


chambers,"    said  Baba,   "  and   secure   her, 
that  we,  in  due  time,  might  call  her  back."- 
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Helen  was  led  away.  One  more',  affec- 
tionate look  she  cast  on  Simon,  and  disap- 
peared. 

"I  witness,"  said  Baba  ben  Buta,  "that 
the  woman  who  stood  before  yon,  spoke  the 
truth,  I  was  informed  of  his  defeat  near 
Cana  by  the  joint  attack  of  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians;  of  his  hasty  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  his  suspicions  on  the  Queen  and  her 
family.  1  am  informed,  that  on  returning, 
unexpectedly,  he  found  Baruch  ben  Mena- 
hem  alone  with  the  Queen  in  her  private 
saloon;  the  unfortunate  youth  was  instantly 
arrested,  and  is  most  likely  doomed  to  death, 
while  the  Queen  was  so  ill  treated,  that  she 
lays  sick  on  her  bed  and  is  closely  watched 
by  Herod's  servants.  Also,  her  mother  and 
grandfather  are  closely  watched." 

"I  witness,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  "  I  have 
learned  all  these  things,  and  say  we  must  act 
speedily."  | 

"  And  whf.t  kind  of  action  do  you  pro- 
pose?" one  asked  Abba  Shaul. 

"  Herod's  army  stands  discomfited  and  dis- 
couraged near  Cana,"  said  Abba  Shaul. — 
"  The  queen  of  Egypt  is  his  bitter  adversary, 
hence  our  friend  and  ally,  if  we  need  her 
assistance.  Marc  Antony  expects  daily  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  powerful  adversary.  He  can 
not  assist  Herod.  This  isan  opportune  time 
to  shake  off  the  intolerable  yoke.  Let  ua, 
before  the  morning  dawns,  take  possession 
of  the  Temple.  Let  us,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, give  the  signal  to  a  general  insurrection 
in  the  city.  Ten  thousand  brave  hearts  are 
ready  instantly  to  join  us  and  die  with  us,  if 
God  so  decrees.     I    call  this  speedy  action." 

After  the  powerful  voice  of  the  gigantic 
man  had  subsided,  silence  reigned  supreme. 
None  appeared  sufficiently  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  bold  and  danger- 
ous scheme.  Abba  Shaul  looked  about  him- 
self as  though  le  was  to  press  his  looks  into 
every  heart,  and  when  none  spoke,  he  re- 
sumed, "  Why  are  you  silent,  ye  men  with 
the  iron  muscles,  are  your  hearts  not  bold 
enough  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  ?  The  last 
of  the  Asmoneans,  the  offspring  of  those  who 
saved  you  from  the  hands  of  Antioches  Epi- 
phanes,  are  in  imminent  danger;  you  must 
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repay  part  of  the  debt,  yon  must  save  them* 
Or  have  you  not  long  enough  been  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant?  are 
you  not  tired  yet  of  the  insufferable  yoke 
which  Antipater's  son  imposes  upon  your 
neck?  Ah,  the  lashes  upon  our  back  do 
not  pain  us,  the  blows  do  not  harm  us.  We 
can  wait  yet.  If  we  are  trampled  upon, 
have  we  not  manly  patience  ?  If  our  breth- 
ren are  murdered  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  in  the  royal  palace,  and  like  dogs 
thrown  into  the  street;  dare  we  not  bury 
them  and  weep  a  tear  upon  their  graves  ?  If 
the  King  sends  away  our  treasures  to  foreign, 
heathen  temples,  are  we  not  still  an  opulent 
people  ?  If  he  by  his  spies  prohibits  us  to 
speak,  can  we  not  think?  If  he  drinks  our 
warm  hearts  blood,  have  we  not  still  suffi- 
cient thereof?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  we  are  a  rich, 
patient  and  virtuous  people! — Why  do  you 
thus  gaze  at  me  ?  You  think  I  am  mad  ? 
Yes,  I  feel  my  brains  glow,  my  blood  boils, 
a  blast  of  fire  is  in  my  heart.  My  patience 
is  consumed,  I  can  stand  it  no  longer." 

"Long  live  Abba  Shaul!"  it  thundered 
from  a  hundred  lipp  and  the  swords  rushed 
from  the  sheath.  "  Let  him  lead  us,  we  will 
follow,"  they  cried. 

It  took  the  whole  influence  of  Baba  ben 
Buta  to  pacify  the  agitated  multitude. — 
When  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing, 
he  said,  "  Men  and  brethren,  your  heroic  de. 
termination  is  laudable,  but  your  impatience 
might  cost  all  your  lives  and  administer  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  very  cause  which  we  intend 
to  carry  victoriously  through  this  beautiful 
land.  We  have  just  commenced  to  deliber- 
ate. We  are  not  prepared  yet  for  the  out- 
break. We  stand  in  opposition  to  a  power- 
ful and  cunning  tyrant.  Both  power  and 
prudence  must  be  united  to  defeat  and  de- 
throne him.  It  is  noble  to  act  by  the  gener- 
ous impulse  of  a  heroic  heart.  It  is  brave 
and  valorous  to  fight  where  danger  is  most 
imminent,  and  death  most  certain.  But  it 
is  wisest  and  most  advisable  to  have  a  plan 
of  action,  by  which  success  is  lively  to  be 
attained,  before  we  advance  one  step.  Can 
any  one  of  you  give  us  such  apian?  And  if 
we  are  defeated  our  cause  is  lost." 

"  I  have  but  one  plan,"  Abba  Shaul  said, 
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«'  and  this  is  to  start  the  insurrection,  and  it 
tv'ill  roll  like  a  ball  of  wild  fire  ail  over  the 
city,  all  over  the  land  and  re-kindle  the  fire 
of  liberty  an<l  bravery  in  the  hearts  of  Ju- 
dah's  heroic  sons.  Never  a  just  cause  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  sons  of  my  people. — 
Those  who  defeated  the  armies  of  Syria  and 
of  Rome  are  men  of  iron  hearts.  Those 
who  obey  the  Law  of  the  Lord  love  liberty 
and  independence.  It  is  their  very  element, 
in  which  only  they  can  live.  It  is  the  air 
which  they  breathe,  the  sustenance  which 
keeps  them  alive.  Antipater's  son  has  de- 
prived us  of  our  element,  our  air,  our  suste- 
nance, we  can  stand  it  no  lonsrer.  We  ap- 
peal to  our  suffering;  brethren  from  the  hi;;ht 
of  the  Temple ;  will  they  not  hear  us,  not 
hasten  to  our  support?  Qdo  not  thus  elan 
der  the  sons  of  Israel,  say  not  tlicy  wiU  not 
€ome  and  go  with  us." 

"Allow  a  young  man  and  a  stranger 
amoni?  you  to  say  a  word  or  two,"  said  Jona 
than  ben  Uziel.  "  We  must  not  forget,  that 
at  the  first  voice  of  open  rebellion.that  reach- 
es the  ear  of  Herod,  the  heads  of  all  the  As-! 
moneans  must  fall  victims  to  his  ra<!;e ;  for 
any  and  every  rebellion,  as  every  misfortune 
that  befalls  him,  he  would  ascribe  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Queen  and  her  relatives.  If 
the  Queen  is  not  dead  yet,  if  Baruch  ben 
Menahem  lives  yet,  we  kill  them  by  our  in- 
surrection. The  kingdom  shall  fall  forever, 
but  the  A  smoneans  shall  live  happy  among 
us.  We  owe  them  a  debt  for  their  father's 
sake  ;  we  must  pay  it.  Let  us  adopt  a  wise 
plan  to  sr.ve  the  Queen  and  her  relatives, 
then  let  us  appoint  a  day  for  a  general  insur- 
rection to  proclaim  the  republic,  under  the 
government  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  High- 
priests,  as  we  had  it  heretofore." 

"Listen  to  the  advice  ofUziel's  sagacious 
son,"  said  Simon  ben  Hillel,  "  for  it  is  the 
counsel  of  the  wise  men  and  scribes  of  Jeri- 
cho. Tell  our  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  they 
did  say,  to  appoint  the  feast  of  passover  as 
the  proper  time  for  the  great  work  of  Is- 
rael's redemption.  Once  redeemed  that  day 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  let  it  be  the  day 
of  our  redemption  from  the  yoke  of  Herod, 
Rome  and  the  royal  power.  Till  then,  let 
y^s  prqpare^  thp  people  for  the  great  day  of 
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redemption.  AVhen  the  ten  thousands  of  Is* 
rae^  come  to  Jerusalem,  to  offer  the  Paschal 
sacrifice,  let  us  be  ready  for  energetic  action, 
and  strike  the  blow  with  united  strength.  If 
you  think  proper  to  do  as  our  wise  men  said, 
I  promise,  and  my  life  be  pledged  to  you  for 
its  faithful  execution,  that  J  shall  protect  the 
Queen  against  every  violence;  I  shall  save 
liaruch,  if  he  lives  by  to  morrow.  All  this 
I  will  do,  if  Abba  Shaul  supports  me  and 
you  are  satisfied." 

"  Believe  him,  for  he  is  wiser  than  Herod," 
said  Abba  Sbaul.  "  If  the  wise  men  and  the 
scribes  of  Jericho  do  think  as  their  messen- 
gers state,  I  submit." 

Long  and  lively  was  the  debate  of  the  se- 
cret council.  Still  finally  the  plan  of  the 
men  of  Jericho  was  adopted.  The  feast  of 
Passover  was  appointed  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection. Simon  ben  Hillel  and  Abba 
Shaul  were  commissioned  to  protect  the 
Queen  and  rescue  Baruch  ben  Menahem. — 
They  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  this  effect,  and 
were  given  on  hand  all  the  means  they  re- 
quired. Simon  was  absolved  till  the  day  of 
passover  from  his  duty  to  slay  Sabion.  »ton- 
athan  ben  Uziel  was  sent  back  to  Jericho  to 
announce  to  the  wise  men  of  Jericho  the 
resolutions  of  the  people's  council. 

"  I  can  not  perform  my  duties,"  Simon 
said,  "  which  you  entrust  to  my  care,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  damsel  you  have  in 
your  power.  She  must  assist  me  and  she 
will  do  it" 

"  Will  you  entrust  so  important  a  secret 
to  Sabion's  daughter  ?"'  one  of  the  men  asked. 

"  My  life  and  my  honor  as  a  pledge,"  Si- 
mon said,  "  for  her  fidelity  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  Behold,  she  came  here,  risked  her 
life,  exposed  herself  to  the  gaze  of  strangers, 
only  to  save  the  Queen.  Why  should  we 
doubt  her  fidelity  ?  Let  her  be  sworn  to  per- 
form her  duty  and  keep  secret  what  she 
knows,  and  if  she  violates  her  oath  can  |not 
your  daggers  reach  her  in  time?" 

"Women  are  cunning,"  another  said, 
"and  she  might  out-manoeuver  us  before  we 
would  be  aware  of  it" 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  a  woman?"  Abba  Shaul 
asked,  contemptuously.  "  I  guarantee  for 
her." 
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The  conclusion  to  which  the  council  came 
was  immediately  carried  out.  Helen,  be- 
ing again  brought  before  that  body,  and  af- 
ter having  been  instructed  in  the  dangers 
threatening  her  if  she  violate  her  oath  and 
betray  their  secret  assemblies, a  terrible  oath 
was  administered  to  her,  which  she  affirmed 
with  a  loud  and  strong,  Amen.  Next  she 
was  made  acquainted  with  her  duty  to  sup- 
port Simon  ben  Hillel  and  Abba  Shaul  in 
all  things  they  would  do  to  save  the  Queen. 

She  turned  toward  Simon^,  and  requested  j^  ^j,^  ^^^^^irts  of  Jericho  there  stood 

solitary,  humble  cottage,  debarred  of  every 
ornament,  stripped  of  all  luxury,  and  poor 


"He  is  dispensed  from  that  duty  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,"  Baba  ben  Buta  said. 

"Then  I  am  ready  to  support  and  assist, 
in  the  glorious  work  of  rescuing  the  Queen 
from  the  iron  grasp  of  danger,"  Helen  ex- 
claimed joyfully.  "Your  life,  Simon  ben 
Hillel  is  at  stake,  but  I  shall  die  with  you, 
if  I  can  not  rescue  you." 
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him  not  to  engage  in  this  dangerous  enter 
prise.  Simon  telling  her  he  must  do  so,  she 
told  hira,  that  he  risks  his  liberty  and  prob- 
ably also  his  life,  if  he  was  detected.  Si- 
mon insisted  upon  his  determination  and 
Helen  incessantly  remonstrated,  but  in  vain 
— Simon  had  taken  an  oath,  that  he  would 
perform  this  task,  and  his  resolution  was 
unalterable. 

"Know  it  then,"  Helen  said,  "two  peas- 
ants were  arrested  instead  of  you  and  Jona- 
than ben  Uziel.  When  the  mistake  was 
discovered  the  spies  were  charged  to  go 
about  in  search  of  you,  the  two  peasants 
being  able  to  identify  you  must  go  with 
them  and  remain  so  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  spies  until  you  are  found.  They  will 
most  certainly  identify  you,  then  your  liber- 
ty and  life  are  in  jeopardy."  . 

Simon  laughed  when  saying,  "that  is  Sa- 
bion's  abominable  scheme,"  but  then  he  re- 
membered the  presence  of  Helen,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  mild  tone,  "Care  not  for  me,  fair 
damsel,  1  am  Herod's  master  in  cunningness. 
Twill  successfully  deceive  him,  I  will  save 
the  Queen.  You  must  co-operate  with  us 
and  we  promise  you,  no  harm  shall  befall 
either  you  or  the  Queen," 

"And  my  father,"  Helen  asked,  ariliously. 

"Your  father's  head  is  forfeited  to  the 
people's  council, '  Baba  ben  Buta  answered, 
solemnly  and  seriously. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  for  my  father,"  Helen 
cried,  "  he  is  but  the  tool  of  the  King,  be 
not  too  severe  against  him." 

"Your  father's  head  is  forfeited  to  the 
people's  council,''  Baba  ben  Buta  repeated. 

"Then  let  not  Simon  ben  Hillel  return  to 
the  city,"  Helen  prayed,  "let  not  him  be  the 
executioner."  v 


in  Jts  appearance.  The  garden  in  which  it 
stood,  was  not  diversified  with  the  variega- 
ted colors  of  Flora's  blooming  children  ;  it 
was  a  plain  kitchen  garden,  in  which  the 
common  vegetables  grew,  supplying  the 
poor  man's  table.  Two  she-goats,  feeding 
upon  the  shrubs  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage, 
completed  the  whole  wealth  about  the  poor 
man's  home.  Every  thing  about  the  cot- 
tage, as  the  small  building  itself,  was  neat 
and  clean,  like  the  homestead  of  poor  and 
industrious  people. 

Stepping  into  the  low  cottage  our  look 
first  meets  a  small  room  filled  with  scrolls 
of  parchment  and  Egyptian  papyrus,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  at  a  small  table,  sits  an  old 
man.  His  long  beard  and  the  locks  of  his 
head  are  grey,  still  luxuriant  and  long. 
Under  a  prominent  forehead  two  brown 
eyes  cet  in  a  bushy  frame  of  grey  hair,  ani- 
mated with  almost  a  youthful  fire,  rest  on 
the  parchment.  A  smile  plays  softly  around 
his  lips  which  contrasts  peculiarly  with  the 
solemnseriousnessof  the  whole  countenance, 
which,  pale  as  it  is,  bears  no  furrows  of  old 
age,  and  its  muscular  strength  presents  no 
marks  of  the  gnawing  teeth  of  decay.  That 
peculiar  luster,  that  nameless  and  unfading 
beauty  of  the  human  fuce  which  is  the  afflux 
of  a  strong  intellect,  illuminates  the  whole 
countenance  of  the  old  man  before  us  and 
commands  veneration.  He  sits  as  motion- 
less as  a  marble  statue  and  it  appears  as 
though  none  had  the  impudence  to  disturb 
him  in  his  silent  meditation  which  occupies 
his  whole  soul.     Still  a  tall  man  dressed  in 
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the  door  hastily,  and,  without  saluting  the 
old^sage,  he  ejaculates:  "Are  you  Hillel? 

"  I  am  Hillel,  so  may  God  bless  thee." 

The  stranger  interrupts  him,  "1  am  a 
Greek  who  has  heard  much  of  the  religion 
of  the  barbarians  who  dwell  between  the 
sea  and  the  Jordan  river.  They  say,  you 
know  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  path  of 
happiness  to  man.  1  have  no  time  to  spend 
with  you.  I  am  a  Greek  who  learns  very 
fast  1  came  to  your  brother  Shamai  and 
requested  him  to  teach  me  his  religion  in  as 
short  a  time  as  I  can  stand  on  one  foot. 
But  he  pushed  me  aside  with  the  measuring 
rod  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  indignation  bid 
me  leave  directly,  i  left  and  through  tho  aid 
of  others,  I  come  to  you,  Hillel  and  ask  you, 
can  you  teach  me  your  religion  while  I  stand 
on  one  foot?" 

"  Why  art  thou  so  in  haste  my  son  ?"  Hil- 
lel asked. 

"Because  I  dislike  to  be  much  longer 
among  barbarians,"  the  Greek  answered, 
saucily. 

Hillel  was  silent  for  a  moment,  he  appa- 
rently reflected  on  a  proper  answer  to  the 
insult  offered  him.  Then  he  said  in  a  mild 
tone,  "  Thou  raayest  be  right  I  hear  the 
Greeks  are  very  wise,  and  it  behooves  thee 
to  live  in  a  land  of  learned  men." 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?"  the 
Greek  asked,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"If  this  is  all  thou  wishest  to  know,  yes," 
Hillel  responded,  quietly. 

"  But,  I  wish  to  know  your  religion,"  the 
Greek  said. 

"The  Greeks  are  very  wise,  why  should 
they  learn  anything  of  barbarians?"  said 
Hillel. 

"Tes,  indeed,  they  are  very  wise,"  said 
the  Greek,  "  but  in  Religion,  it  appears  to  me 
they  are  quite  foolish.  Therefore  1  come  to 
learn  of  the  barbarians." 

"In  what  are  the  Greeks  wise?"  Hillel 
asked. 

"In  everything,  except  Religion,"  the  Greek 
replied. 

"  Can  the  Greeks  tell  us,  why  and  how  we 
andthe  things  around  us  exist?"  Hillel  asked. 
"  Can  they  tell  us,  how  the  sun  shines,  the 
thtinder  rolls,  the  hurricane  roars,  the  ocean 
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heaves  its  mighty  treasures,  and  the  earth 
reels  on  command  of  the  Great  Unknown  ? 
Can  they  tell  us  how  man  thinks,  feels  or 
lives,  and  why  he  is  conscious  of  his  con- 
sciousness? The  Greeks  are  very  wise,  still 
can  they  tell  us  the  ends  of  the  world,  the 
size  of  the  heavens,  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
or  the  compass  of  the  air?  And  if  they  can 
not  tell  this  in  any  time,  why  wouldst  thou 
assume  to  know  the  will  of  the  Creator 
and  Great  Cause  of  all  these  things  in 
so  short  a  time  as  thou  canst  stand  on 
one  leg?" 

"I  am  foolish,  pardon  me  my  venerable  mas- 
ter," the  Greek  said,  overcome  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Hillel.  "  But  I  vowed  a  sacred  vow 
to  Minerva,  that  if  1  could  not  learn  the  re- 
ligion of  the  eastern  Barbarians  in  as  short 
a  time  as  I  can  stand  on  one  leg,  I  would  re- 
turn and  bring  incense  to  her  shrine.  I 
must  keep  my  vow." 

"Speak,  I  prithee,"  said  Hillel ;  "If  I  had 
vowed  to  my  table  to  return  to  it  and  do 
homage  to  it,  must  I  do  it  ?  Still  this  table 
exists  and  Minerva  exists  nowhere." 

"Minerva  exist  nowhere  ?  "  the  Greek 
asked,  astonished,  "also  not  in  Olymp? 
Speak !  old  sage.  But  no,  speak  not,  I  dare 
not  learn  anything  of  you  unless  you  can 
teach  me  everything  concerning  your  reli- 
gion, while  I  can  stand  on  one  leg.  I  shall 
not  violate  my  vow." 

"  Before  1  do  so,"  said  Hillel,  "  let  us  un- 
derstand each  other  what  religion  is.  Is  it 
not  to  worship  God  or  the  gods,  as  He  or 
they  wish  it  ?  and  is  not  to  do  the  will  of  God 
or  the  gods,  to  worship  Kim  or  them  ?  Speak, 
my  son,  is  it  not  so?" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  Greek,  "  I  agree." 

"  The*n,  stand  on  one  leg  and  hear  my  re- 
ligion," said  Hillel,  solemnly,  while  rising. 
The  Greek  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
straight,  colossal  figure  of  the  ancient  sage, 
on  assuming  his  position. 

"Whatever  hurts  thee,  thou  shalt  not  do 
thy  neighbor,"  Hillel  said,  slowly.  "This 
is  the  principle  part  of  my  religion,  the  rest 
is  a  mere  explanation.  Go  and  finish  thy 
studies." 

The  Greek  stood  awhile  as  though  rooted 
to  the  ground,  gazing  aghast  into  the  open 
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and  manly  countenance  of  Hillel.  Then  he 
drew  forth  a  dagger  from  under  his  cloak, 
and,  laying  it  ou  the  table,  he  said  :  "  You 
are  my  lord  and  master,  yours  is  that  dagger 
and  this  arm.     Command  and  1  obey." 

"  Neither  thy  dagger,  por  thy  arm  is  any 
way  available  to  me,"  Hillel  said.  "  Re- 
member, my  shield  is  the  arm  of  God,  and 
my  weapon  is  my  confidence  in  Him." 

"  And  your  God  is  truly  a  marvelous  God, 
who  watches  over  his  saints,"  the  Greek 
said,  "  for  I  was  sent  here  te  assassinate  you, 
but  I  can  not.  'Whatever  hurts  thee,  thou 
.shalt  not  do  thy  neighbor,'  "  the  Greek  re- 
peated, slowly. 

"Dost  thou  repent  now  thy  sinful  con- 
duct and  wicked  thoughts  ?"  the  old  saint 
asked,  mildly. 

"  I  do  sincerely  and  truly,"  the  Greek  re- 
plied, much  humiliated. 

"  Then  God  will  forgive  thee,"  Hillel  said, 
"  if  ail  men  thou  hast  oflfended  will  do  the 
same" 

"  You  first,  noble,  generous  demi-god,''  the 
Greek  snpplicattid,  kneeling  before  Hillel, 
"you  must  first  forgive  the  villain  who  has 
been  hired  to  execute  a  foul  villany,  a  hor- 
rid outrage." 

"Rise,  my  son,"  Hillel  said,  "  and  remem- 
ber ray  religion 'Whatever  hurts  thee  thou 
shalt  notdo  thy  neighbor.'  Would  it  not  hurt 
me  to  pray  thee  for  pardon,  and  not  obtain 
it  ?  I  have  no  grudge  against  thee,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  pardoned,  rise  and  be  hence- 
forth a  good  man.  So  may  all  men  thou 
hast  hurt  forgive  thee,  as  I  do  with  all  my 
heart" 

The  Greek  rose,  clasped  his  dagger  and 
lilted  it  up  exclaiming  enthusiastically, 
"  noneshalloutdome  in  magnanimity  !  Great 
Hillel,  I  will  avenge  thee  and  let  it  it  cost  my 
life.  1  will  assassinate  him  who  sent  me  to 
assassinate  you.     Know  it,   venerable  man, 

the  man  who  sent  me  is" 

"  Not  one  word  more  shalt  thou  speak,  my 
son,"  Hillel  interrupted.  "  Would  it  not 
hurt  thee  to  hear  the  name  of  thy  enemy 
mentioned?  It  might  hurt  me,  therefore 
thou  shalt  not  tell  me.  Would  it  not  hurt 
.  thee  to  be  murdered  ?  Therefore  thou  shalt 
not  murder  him  who   hired  thee  to  do  the 
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sinful  deed.  Vengeance  and  punishment 
belong  to  God  alone,  thou  must  commit  no, 
crime." 

Surprised  to  the  utmost,  the  Greek  embra- 
ced the  old  saint  "  Thou  art  the  god  of  vir-^ 
tue,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  thy  child,  thy 
servant,  do  with  me,  as  thou  pleasest — But 
forget  not,  magnanimous  man,  that  it  is  inr^ 
dipensably  necessary  that  you  should  know 
the  name  of  the  man  who,  for  no  cause, 
known  to  me,  desires  after  your  life  and  also 
hunts  after  your  son  to  do  him,  as  I  was 
hired  to  do  you." 

"  That  is  Sabion,"  said  Hillel,  "  none  else. 
But  tell  me  where  is  my  son  ?" 

"  In  Jerusalem,  most  likely  by  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  Sabion,"  said  the  Greek* 
"  and  there  he  is  in  the  very  worst  hands." 

"God  will  protect  him,"  Hillel  said,  calnat, 
ly.     "I  know  not  why  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  danger  now  lurks  in  every  cor- 
ner; but  God  will  protect  him."  i 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  God's  protection  Htj. 
the  Greek  asked.  f 

"  Sure,  quite  sure,  my  son,"  the  sage  re- 
plied. "  I  hurt  none,  why  should  God  hurt 
me.^  God  is  the  All-just  If  He  inflicts  pun- 
ishment, it  must  be  deserved.  There,  in  yon- 
der rivulet,  I  once  saw  a  skull  floating,  and  I 
said  '  As  thou  hast  thrown  others  in  the  wa- 
ter, thou  wast  thrown  in  thyself,  and  finally, 
also  he  will  float  who  caused  thee  to  perish 
in  the  water  ,'  and  the  wise  men  approved  of 
my  doctrine.  God  will  do  me  bo  harm,  no 
wrong." 

"  But  tell  me,  my  master,"  said  the  Greek, 
"  is  it  enough  in  the  sight  of  your  God,  if 
man  does  no  wrong?  If  all  of  us  do  no 
wrong,  none  will  do  any  good,  and  virtue 
m\\  have  no  patron." 

"  Do  harm  to  none,  and  thou  wilt  certainly 
do  good  to  all  with  whom  thou  comestin  con- 
tact," said  Hillel ;  "  for  man  must  be  active 
God  gifted  him  with  an  active  soul.  The 
great  lesson  he  is  commanded  to  study  is  to 
ht:rt  none,  harm  none.  He  must  do  some- 
thing, so  he  can  do  but  what  is  good." 

"  Did  you  not  say  God  protects  you  ?"  the 
Greek  asked ;  "  If  so,  how  does  he  protect 
you?" 

"I  know  not  how,"  said  Hillel,   "but I 
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know  he  protects  me.  God  has  many  mes- 
sengers." 

"  And  I  will  he  one  of  them,"  said  the 
Greek,  "  I  will  practice  the  first  lesson  I 
have  received.  I  will  go  to  Jerusalem,  harm 
none,  hurt  none,  and  protect  your  son.  Then 
I  will  return  with  him,  and  learn  of  you 
my  second  lesson." 

"Go  with  God,  my  son,"  said  Hillel,  "but 
never  forget  my  first  lesson."  He  took  a 
spade  from  a  corner  of  the  room  and   went 
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noise  is  not  in  my  house,"  said  he,  *'  far 
God  protects  it,  and  my  wife  and  children 
cry  not  if  a  misfortune  befall  them.  They 
know  that  no  actual  evil  can  befall  them."' 

Astonished  and  heartily  admiring  the  man 
of  a  thousand  virtues,  the  Greek  leaving  Hil- 
lel wished  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  '• 

"Let  us  go  and  see  what  this  noise  means," 
said  Hillel. 

"I  will  go  and  inquire,"  said  the  Greek, 

"  you  must  not  leave  your  study ;  for  you 

to  the  door  with  the  Greek,  who  asked  him,  j  are  a  wise  man,  every  moment  you  spend 

outside  of  your  study  is  a  loss  to  you  and  to 
said  the! your  people's  literature." 

"  Would  I  like  to  cry  for  help,  or  lament 


"  What  will  you  do  with  this  spade  ? 

"I  will   work 
sage. 


"  You  will  work  ?  no,  you  shall  not,"  said  over  my  misfortune,  and  none  come  either 


the  Greek.  "  Here  is  the  money  I  was  paid 
for  your  life  It  is  enough  tosupportyou  and 
your  family  one  year." 

"  Whoever  despises  gifts  will  live,"  said 
the  sage,  "  so  the  wise  King  said  ;  because 
the    poor    only    takes  gifts,  and    the  poor 


to  assist  or  console  me  ?  "  Hillel  asked.  "  If 
you  are  wiser  than  the  rest,  you  are  expect- 
ed to  do  more  than  they  do ;  for  if  wisdom 
is  not  a  prompter  to  noble  actions,  it  is  a 
dead  treasure  in  the  hands  of  an  avaricious 
man.     He,  whose  wisdom   is  greater  than 


is  esteemed  like  the  dead.     I  am  not  poor,!  his  virtuous  actions,  compares  to  a  tree  with 


I  can  work." 

The  Greek  finding  his  repeated   attempts 
to  give  Hillel  the  money  a  vain  and  fruitless 


wide-stretched  branches,  a  rich  foliage  and 
small  roots,  the  slightest  storm  will  up- 
set it.     He,  whose    virtuous  actions    pre- 


task,  asked  again :     "  Why  should  not  your  dominate  .over  his  wisdom  compares   to  a 


wife  and  children  work  for  you  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  my  duty  to  support  them," 
said  Hillel.  "My  wife  and  my  children  are 
my  best  friends,  the  partners  of  my  joy  as 


tree  with  small  branches,  a  thin  foliage  and 
powerful  roots,  all  the  hurricanes  may  rage 
against  it,  still  they  will  not  move  it  from' 
its  place.    Let  trunk  and  branches  be  strong 


of  my  affliction  ;  why  should  I  not  work  with  and  largft,  the  foliage  rich,  and  the  roots 

[powerful,  and  stand  fearless  in  the  storm. — 


them  ?" 


You  should  not  work  at  all,"  said  the  j  Come,  my  son,  let  us  see  whence  the  calamity 
Greek,  "  you  are  so  wise  and  learned  in  your  i  comes.  Let  us  help  them  if  we  can,  or  con- 
Law,  that  others  should  work  for  you  while 'sole  them,  if  help  is  impossible." 


you  study  for  them." 

"  None  can  study   for  his  neighbor,"  said 
Hillel.     "If    thou  knowest  much,   do    not 


The  Greek  kissed  the  garment,  of  the  old 
sage,  and  followed  him  silently.  In  the 
central  market  space  of  Jericho,  under  the 


think  more  of  thyself  on  that  account;  for  palm  trees,  a  large  concourse  of  people  met, 
thou  art  created  to  this  very  purpose.  De-  j  clamors  of  grief  and  woe  were  heard  among 
grade  wisdom  not  to  a  stepping  stone  to  j  them,  and  the  name  of  Baruch  ben  Mena- 


wealth  and  honors,  or  to  a  spade  to  dig  for  a 
Bustenaaee.  Whoever  wears  the  Toga  chang- 
es for  the  worse  ;  for  honors  and  wealth  are 
dangerous  companions." 


hem  was  connected  with  the  accents  of  la- 
mentation. 

"The  dead  body  of  Baruch  ben  Menahem 
was  found  in  a  street  of  Jerusalem,"  said 


By  that  time  they  had  come  to  the  end  of!  one,  in  reply  to  Hillel's  inquiry;    "they 
the  garden,     A  clamor  of  wo  was  heard    in  I  brought  it  home  to  the  woe-stricken  parents. 


the  neighborhood.  The  stranger  turned 
quickly  round,  looking  toward  the  cottage. 
Hillel  smiled.     ^'  Fear  not,  Jitranger,   the 


He  was  Menahem's  only  son." 

"  The  lanes  of  Jerusalem  are  soiled  with 
blood,"  one  exclaimed,  "  the  holy  city  is  de- 
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jBled  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  The  best 
and  most  godly  are  daily  killed  and  thrown 
in  the  street  as  the  mud,  the  niffsance  of 
the  houses." 

Meanwhile  the  multitude  had  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  murmurs  and  the  lamentations 
had  become  louder  and  more  painful,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  had  grown 
into  fierce  wrath.  The  stump  of  an  old 
palm  tree  was  mounted  by  a  young  man 
who,  waving  with  his  hands,  bid  silence. 

"  Be  silent  here  and  listen,"  one  admon- 
ished the  other,  "  Jonathan,  Uziel's  sagaci- 
ous son  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  The  mul- 
titude listened,  when  he  said  :  "  Men  and 
brethren,  Menahem's  only  son,  Baruch, 
among  the  good  and  noble  the  best  and 
most  generous  youth,  Jericho's  pride,  a 
wretched  mother's  only  love,  has  been 
found  slain  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
How  could  she  become  a  harlot,  the-  faiths 
ful  fortress,  justice  onco  dwelt  in  her,  and 
now  murderers." 

Accents  of  weeping  and  lamentation,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  agitated  multitude,  inter- 
rupted the  speaker,  who  continued  after 
awhile  :  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  bring  not  the 
terrific  tidings  to  the  market  spaces  ofEsca- 
lon,  unless  our  enemies  would  rejoice  overj 
our  downfall,  our  adversaries  laugh  at  our  I 
degradation.  Let  the  daughters  of  Zion; 
dress  in  mourning  and  weep  over  their ' 
loss;  for  Menahem's  son,  the  fairest  of  men 
has  been  found  slain  in  the  streets  of  Jeru 
salem." 

Again,   the    voices  of    lamentation    and 
weeping   interrupted   the  speaker;    but  he: 
resumed  after  awhile:  "Know  ve,  men  andi 
brethren,  no  heifer's  neck  will  be  broken,' 
BO  judges  will  wash  their  hands  over  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  was  fonnd  and  say: 
'  Our  hands  have  not  spilt  this  blood,  and 
our  eyes  have  not  seen  it;'  none  will  ever 
search  after  the  assassin,  for  none  dare  do 
so.     Justice  has  deserted  us,  honor  is  exiled 
from  Israel,  God  is  no  longer  enthroned  in 
Jerusalem;  for  the  city  is  filled  with  mur- 
derers.    Her  princes  are  slaves,  her  judges 
are  blind  tools,  ani  her  rulers  are  men  of 
violence  and  injustice  who  thirst  after  their- 
people's^blood,  and  fatten  themselves  with 
5 
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the  substance  of  their  hungry  brethren 
Know  it,  ye  men  of  Israel,  Herod  and  Sa- 
bion  are  the  murderers  of  Baruch  b^n  M&r 
nahem."  ^..^  v,-t>*? 

Like  distant  thunder  in  silent  nigut  a 
murmur  arose  among  the  multitude,  which 
gradually  increased  into  a  roar  of  wrath 
and  fierce  anger.  Curses  and  menaces 
were  heard  among  the  voices  of  lamenta- 
tion, and,  as  Jonathan  proceeded  to  tell  the 
story  of  Baruch's  fate,  as  he  had  learned  it 
in  the  People's  Council,  the  cry  of  ven- 
geance waxed  louder  with  each  moment. 
The  lamentations  gave  way  to  the  outburst- 
ing  fire  of  inflamed  passions,  and  the  metal- 
lic sound  of  swords,  and  the  cry  of  "  Down 
with  the  tyrants  ! — To  the  scaffold  with  the 
murderers! "  were  the  only  articulate  sounds, 
that  could  be  distinguished,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  find  a  re-echo  in  every  manly 
breast  .  —  T:«r.jo7d  xiao 

Menahem,  bent  with  gri'cfj;  1i^<f 'tna(f^  Mif 
appearance  among  his  sympathising  friends. 
His  appearance  calmed  the  excited  passions 
of  the  populace.  Every  eye  was  directed  to- 
ward the  mourning  father,  his  grief  was  hon- 
ored by  an  awful  silence.  He  looked  unon 
the  multitudefir8t,thenhe  lifted  up  his  look  to 
the  skies,  and,  in  a  voice  of  painful  resigna- 
tion, he  said :  "  God  hath  given  and  God 
hath  taken  away,  the  name  of  the  Lord  bo 
praised,"  Then  he  looked  again  on  his 
friends,  while  saying,  "As  we  accept  gladly 
the  good  from  the  Lord,  should  we  not  even 
so  receive  the  evil  7  Men  and  Brethren,  I 
thank  you,  for  your  kind  sympathy  with  a 
bereft  father,  a  childless  mother.  'Thou 
shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  be  prolonged  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee,'  is  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  My  son,  having 
been  sent  to  the  Essences  to  be  initiated  in 
their  my  steries,  violated  the  express  command 
of  his  parents,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Behold!  God  is  strict  with  his  right- 
eous ones  even  upon  a  hair's  breadth.  My 
son  immediately  found  the  punishment,  be- 
cause he  was  righteous  before  God  and  man. 
I  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  God. — Believe 
not,  men  and  brethren,  the  words  of  Uziel's 
son ;  his  affections  for  my  unfortunate  son 
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and  hb  hatred  against  Herod  lead  him 
iostray.  Lore  disturbs  the  balance  of  the 
mind,  and  hatred  disturbs  it  Be  not  led 
astray,  not  incensed  to  rash  and  imprudent 
deeds  by  the  offended  affections  of  a  sensitive 
youth.  You  know  Herod  and  Sabion  to  be 
my  friends;  they  cannot  have  slain  my  only 
son ;  I  exonerate  them." 
•  "Herod's  officers  arrested  two  peasants," 
one  of  the  crowd  interrupted,  "  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  fulfil  the  Law  concerning  the 
first  fruits.  He  prevented  them  from  wor- 
shiping God  in  His  sacred  Temple,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  them  as  yet.  Herod 
is  a  wicked  man,  and  the  wicked  is  apt  to 
commit  wickedness." 

♦'  So  it  is,"  said  Jonathan.     "But  the  ven- 
erable Menahem  should  know,  that  the  man 
•who  massacred  his  sister's  husband, the  mon- 
ster who  slew  the  Highpriest,  his  own  wife's 
only  brother  —  is  capable  of  any  and  every 
crime.     He  has  no  friend,  because  he  loves 
none ;  he  deserves  the  friendship  of  uone,be- 
cause  he  can  not  reciprocate  it     Menahem's 
son,  I  do  say,  because  I  know  it,  was  slain 
by  the  command  of  Herod,  and  by  the  hands 
of  Sabion.     The  crime  is  double,  tenfold :  he 
slew  an  innocent  youth,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,the  son  of  his  friend  and  advocate; 
slew  him  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and,  too 
cowardish  to  defend  his  own  terrific  crime, 
has  the  corpse  thrown  into  the  street  to  make 
the  unsuspicious  believe,  Baruch  fell  by  the 
robber's  hand, that  he  might  double  the  num- 
ber of  his  spies  and  heartless  slaves,  to  en- 
slave the  free-born  sons  of  Judah.     The  law 
and  justice  are  God's,  and  we  are  God's  peo- 
ple. His  servants,  and  messengers.     Herod 
and  Sabion  violate  the  law,  trample  it  under 
their  feet,  enslave  the  people,  rob  us  of  our 
rights,  and  it  behooves  us  to  execute  judg- 
ment in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  God" 
;    "  Who  appointed  you  the  avenger  of  my 
son's  blood?"  Menahem  asked.     "Has  he 
no  relative  to  persecute  the  assassin  ?  None 
has  called  upon  you  to  judge  a  King—" 

"  He  is  Rome's  King,  Kome's  creature," 
the  multitude  cried,  "we  may  judge  a  hire- 
ling, a  spy,  an  assassin." 

"  Hillel  speaks,  be  silent,  Hillel  speaks," 
they  admonished  each  other,  and  all  were 
silent 
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"  The  King  is  no  less  subject  to  the  Laws 
of  God,  than  the  humblest  of  his  subjects," 
said  Hillel.  *'  U  the  King  is  a  criminal,  the 
laws  prescribe  his  punishment  The  mur- 
derer should  be  taken  even  from  God's  sa- 
cred altar,  if  he  be  the  Highpriest  and  wor- 
ship God  in  behalf  of  Israel  —  and  receive 
the  punishment  due  to  him.  Whoever  spills 
the  blood  of  man,  his  blood  will  be  shed  by 
man,  such  is  the  wise  decree  of  Providence. 
If  you  know  Herod  and  Sabion  to  be  guilty  of 
this  crime,  you  may  condemn  them,  but  you 
can  not  execute  your  judgment  on  the  cul- 
prits. You  are  weak  and  they  are  powerful, 
you  are  a  few  and  they  are  many,  you  are  in 
Jericho  and  they  are  in  Jerusalem.  There- 
fore let  us  not  waste  words.  Mourn  over  the 
dead,  console  the  bereft  parents,  and  return 
each  to  his  house,  God  will  judge  and  pun- 
ish the  guilty.  Wait,  my  people,  wait  pa- 
tiently until  the  day  of  divine  vengeance 
comes,  then  the  wicked  will  be  punished, 
and  the  righteous  will  be  triumphant" 

A  body  of  Egyptian  soldiers  arrived  at  the 
spot  to  disperse  the  crowd,  the  eloquence  of 
Hillel  and  his  influence  over  Jonathan  ben 
Uziel  prevented  the  outbreak  of  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

"  Woe  unto  thee,  Judah,"  Jonathan  ben 
Uziel  cried,  on  entering  the  hall  of  Gurion, 
where  the  sages  held  their  meetings,  "  woe 
unto  Israel,  that  Egyptians  rule  over  thee 
and  disturb  thy  councils.  Let  every  patriot 
clothe  in  sack  and  ashes  and  cry  woe,  that 
the  birds  stop  their  merry  melodies.  Tabor 
and  Hermon  pour  down  currents  of  tears  to 
drown  the  beauty  of  the  valleys.  Let  Jor- 
dan's waters  be  congealed  with  shame,  and 
the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  be  frozen  with 
consternation,  on  account  of  the  strangers 
who  set  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  Israel,  and 
trample  the  daughter  of  Zion  in  the  dust" 

The  sages  and  scribes  assembled  in  the 
hall  listened  with  much  sympathy  to  the 
outpouring  of  offended  and  wounded  senti- 
ments, and  none  interrupted  the  young  man. 
Apparently  overcome  by  his  painful  emo- 
tions, he  stopped  awhile,  then  he  resumed  : 
"  If  this  is  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  if  she 
has  taken  possession  of  Jericho,  that  we  be 
not  allowed  to  speak  out  what  we  think, 
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what  profit  havo  we  by  not  being  under  the 
immediate  dominion  of  Uerod?  Let  us,  my 
lords  and  masters,  let  us  forthwith  send  de- 
puties to  Egypt's  Queen  and  complain  of 
the  injustice  committed  in  her  name  on  a 
loyal  people,  who  hate  their  enemies  only. 
I  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  wise  con- 
sideration, my  humble  opinion,  not  to  stand 
this  outrage." 

Shamai,  the  mighty  antagonist  of  Ilillel 
and  his  school,  rose  gravely  and,  locking 
about  in  the  hall  as  though  his  looks  in- 
tended to  subjugate  every  heart,  he  said 
slowly  and  sonorously:  "  Are  you  not  glad 
to  be  protected  by  Cleopatra  against  the 
will  of  Herod,  who  massacred  as  many  of 
your  colleagues  as  fell  in  his  hands,  why 
would  you  trouble  her  with  complaints  ? 
Or  do  you  wish  to  occasion  her  to  withdraw 
her  protection  from  this  city ;  where  will 
you  meet,  where  live,  where  maintain  and 
promulgate  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  na- 
tion? Uziel's  sagacious  son  is  beyond  the 
venomous  eye  of  suspicion,  his  motives  are 
undoubtedly  pure  and  patriotic,  his  pur- 
poses pious  and  godly ;  none  dare  question 
the  wisdom  of  Hillel's  most  renowned  pu- 
pil, and  none  should  oppose  his  opinions. 
But,  my  hair  begins  to  be  grey,  stored  away 
in  my  memory  lies  the  history  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, as  bloody,  unfortunate  and  disastrous 
to  Israel,  as  the  days  of  Syrian  oppression. 
I  have  seen  a  King  who  committed  fratri- 
cide, and  a  prince  who  appealed  to  a  for- 
eign power,  to  slaughter  his  own  people  and 
secure  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  I 
have  seen  the  brother  in  arms  against  his 
own  brother,  and  cruelties  and  inhuman 
outrages,  innumerable  almost,  committed  by 
the  combatting  parties,  who  soiled  the  earth 
with  blood,  and  filled  the  land  with  misery 
and  sore  affliction.  Still,  every  party  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  and  each  found  its 
zealous  supporters.  The  people  ore  wither 
ing  leaves,  every  wind  can  carry  them  off"  to 
any  direction.  The  people  are  slumbering 
sparks,  harmless  and  unconscious  of  their 
monstrous  strength.  My  people  bleed  from 
a  thousand  wounds  and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel 
pours  vinegar  into  the  aching  bruises.  Woe 
unto  him,  I  say,  who  disturbs  my  people 
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while  dressing  its  numerous  wounds.  Woo 
unto  him  who  stirs  up  the  enraged  lion  from 
his  refreshing  slumber,  to  tear  and  devour 
and  run  roaring  and  raving  through  the  de- 
populated forests.  Let  the  people  rest  a 
few  years,  when  rest  is  granted  them ;  let 
them  recover  from  the  mournful  misery 
they  have  suffered  for  years  passed.  Have 
mercy  with  the  wretchedness  of  my  breth- 
ren, and  be  silent  yourselves.  But  no,  so 
all  do  not  think ;  patriots,  wise  and  excel- 
lent, like  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  waken  the 
people  from  their  benevolent  repose,  to  be- 
hold their  own  misery  and  run  deeper  yet 
into  the  mire  of  wretchedness.  Alen,  zeal- 
ous and  patriotic,  excite  tlie  dormant  pas- 
sions of  the  populace  against  those  who 
brought  us  a  few  years  of  release.  They  agi- 
tate against  Herod  in  Jericho  and  in  Jeru- 
salem against  Cleopatra  to  shake  off  the  do- 
minion of  strangers  and  tyrants,  as  they 
say,  when  we  know  that  the  Kings  of  our 
own  race  could  not  bring  us  either  rest  or 
peace.  Therefore  I  say,  let  the  people 
alone,  undisturbed,  calm  the  agitated  pas- 
sions, and  pour  no  oil  in  the  blasting  flame ; 
let  my  people  rest  a  few  years  and  recover 
its  heartpiercing  losses.  We  have  a  spot  in 
Jericho  where  to  preserve,  discuss  and  pro- 
mulgate the  laws  and  traditions  of  Israel, 
and  none  disturbs  us.  We  have  a  place  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  priests  worship  the 
Most  High,  and  none  interferes  with  them. 
We  have  a  King  who  is  capable  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  tranquility  of  this 
country,  and  none  can  hinder  him.  Pros- 
perity and  happiness  gradually  return  to  Is- 
rael, and  none  should  prevent  it.  Whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  Law,  let  him  eome  to 
Jericho.  Whoever  desires  to  worship  in  Is- 
rael's glorious  house,  let  him  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Whoever  values  his  life,  let  him  not 
go  near  the  royal  palace.  Let  every  politi- 
cal ambition  slumber  a  few  years,  and  let 
us  wait  patiently  for  the  help  of  our  God. 
He  redeemed  us  from  tlie  Egyptian  bond- 
age, emote  Sissera  land  his  host,  slew  Sanhe- 
rub  and  his  powerful  army ;  with  a  mighty 
hand  He  smote  powerful  Babylon  and  re- 
stored Israel's  faithful  children ;  behold  ho 
vanquished  Syria  and  its  presumptuous  ru- 
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lers  before  our  fathers,  and  chastised  yon- 
der Greece  on  account  of  her  sins  :  Wait 
for  a  moment  until  the  wrath  is  passed,  and 
our  sun  will  rise  again,  God  will  be  again 
with  Israel  and  be  gracious  of  His  faithful 
children." 

T  When  Shamai  resumed  his  seat,  every 
'eye  looked  on  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  who  was 
presumed  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the 
sagacious  master.  But  none  observed  the 
presence  of  Hillel  in  a  retired  corner  of  the 
hall,  as  Jonathan  did,  in  whose  presence  the 
young  man  would  not  speak  without  his  per- 
mission; hence  none  could  account  for  the 
painful  silence  reigning  for  some  time  in  the 
hall.  Akabiah  ben  Mahalalel  broke  the  si- 
lence thus :  "  Wiien  yesterday  I  walked 
through  the  lanes  of  Jericho,  I  heard  the 
-people  say,  *  There  is  one  in  this  city  who 
like  Moses  is  worthy  to  communicate  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  were  his  generation  worthy 
of  it'  Erery  wise  m:in  in  this  city  whom  1 
told  this  voice  of  the  people,  casts  his  look 
on  Hillel  the  great  Babylonian,  the  meekest 
of  mortals  and  the  most  learned  of  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion's  academy.  Let  us  consult 
him  who  is  the  friend  and  favorite  of  the 
people;  for  know  it,  ye  sages  of  Israe^  Who- 
ever is  beloved  in  the  sight  of  the  people  is 
also  beloved  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  whoev- 
er displeases  God  is  also  disliked  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  people's  voice  is  God's  voice,  the 
will  of  God  expressed  by  this  medium.  Let 
us  send  for  Hillel  and  hear  his  opinion." 

"  Who  is  Hillel,  the  unknown  stranger, 
that  Israel's  sages  should  ask  his  advice  !" 
one  of  the  friends  of  Shamai  stated,  haught- 

"  The  inoffensive,  unpretending  and  meek 
Babylonian,"  said  Akabiah,  "  who  left  his 
home  and,  with  his  wife  and  children  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  Law  of  God  ex- 
pounded by  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion.  The 
poor  Hillel,  who  split  wood  for  a  scanty  pay 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  to  support  his 
family  and  pay  the  admission  to  the  acade 
my  when  the  King  ordained  it  so.  When 
one  winter  day  he  could  obtain  no  work  and 
could  not  pay  his  admission  to  the  academy, 
he  sat  all  night  before  the  window,  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  sagacious  masters.     The 
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snow  fell  fast  from  the  clouds  and  covered 
the  benumbed  form  of  the  inquisitive  stran- 
ger. When  the  morning  dawned,  and  light 
penetrated  through 'all  windows  except  one, 
the  disciples  being  sent  out  to  discover  the 
cause  brought  the  benumbed  m\n  into  the 
hall  of  the  academy.  By  the  application  of 
the  proper  remedy  the  frozen  limbs  of  the 
poor  man  were  restored,  and  I  heard  She- 
maiah say,  'This  man  is  worthy  to  be  Nassi 
in  Israel,  he  is  worthy  that  all  Israel  should 
violate  the  Sabbath  to  spare  his  life.'  That 
very  man  you  appear  not  to  know,  never  to 
have  heard  of  him,  that  very  man  is  Hillel, 
whose  advice  we  want." 

When  Akabiah  mentioned  the  word  Kas- 
si,  (prince,  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,)  the 
friends  of  Shamai  murmured  audibly,  as 
they  considered  only  Shamai  and  Menahem 
capable  and  worthy  to  the  high  positions  in 
the  nation's  supreme*  council.  Therefore 
the  Shamaites  appeared  much  displeased. 
When  Akabiah  was  done,  one  of  them 
rose  to  give  utterance  to  the  opinion  of  all 
of  them.  He  said  :  "  Akabiah  ben  Mehala- 
lel  is  entirely  too  partial  in  the  appreciation 
of  Hillel's  virtues.  Meekness  and  poverty 
combined  with  fortitude  and  self-denial  in- 
spire respect  and  sympathy.  We  appre- 
ciate the  humane  and  charitable  sentiments 
of  Akabiah  ben  Mehalalel.  But  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  is  no  valid  reason,  why  the 
sages  of  Israel  should  consult  an  obscure 
stranger." 

"An  obscure  stranger!"  Akabiah  exclaim- 
ed, amazed  and  offended.  "  Is  the  master 
and  teacher  of  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  Simon 
ben  Hillel,  and  seventy  eight  more  renown- 
ed disciples,  of  whom  Israel  is  justly  proud, 
an  obscure  stranger?  Verily,  the  disciple's 
wisdom  is  the  master's  crown  of  glory. — 
Take  back  your  offensive  words." 

"  Will  Akabiah  understand  me  right," 
the  answer  of  the  Shamaite  was,  "  I  meant 
no  harm  in  what  I  said.  I  think,  in  com- 
parison to  Shamai  and  Menahem,  Hillel  can 
be  regarded  merely  an  obscure  stranger." 

The  Hiilelites  evinced  much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  this  explanation,  and  harsh  words 
would  have  followed,  had  not  Shamai  in 
proper  time  given  the  debate  a  favorable 
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turn,  lie  rose  and  said,  "Whoever  seeks] 
to  acquire  honor  by  the  shame  of  his  neigh- j 
bor,  is  no  man,  and  can  find  no  favor  in  the| 
sight  of  God.  As  my  friends  have  gone  so| 
far  in  depreciation  of  Hillel,  it  becomes  my  i 
duty  to  say,  that  none  can  raise  a  valid  ob-: 
jection  to  the- proposition  of  hearing  the  ad-| 
vice  of  a  man,  whose  heart  and  soul  is  with} 
his  people,  whose  eminent  wisdom  must  be  j 
acknowledged  by  every  impartial  man,  and ! 
who  is  too  meek  and  unpretending  to  raise} 
his  voice  in  the  council  of  Israel's  sages. 
Why  should  we  not  hear  his  opinion?  1 
say,  let  him  come  and  be  requested  to 
speak." 

A  storm  of  applause,  in  approbation  of 
Sharaai's  words,  stopped  the  debate.  Mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  bring  Hillel  in, 
who  after  a  painful  search  was  found  in  a 
deserted  corner  of  the  large  hall,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  objections,  was  introduced 
to  the  council  and  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  given  a  scat  at  the  right 
hand  side  of  Shamai,  who  received  him  with 
marked  tokens  of  profound  respect. 

Silence  and  quietude  being  restored,  Jon- 
athan ben  Uziel  rose  and,  after  having  paid 
his  respects  to  Hillel  and  Shamai  and  others 
superior  to  himself  in  age  or  authority,  he 
said,  "  I  come  to  you,  men  and  brethren, 
greeting  from  the  people's  council  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  before  I  speak,  I  desire  to 
know,  whether  none  is  among  us  who  is 
capable  of  betraying  us." 

After  a  few  minutes  of  recognition  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  none  was  among 
them  capable  of  being  a  traitor.  Jonathan 
resumed,  and  in  a  most  eloquent  strain  he 
communicated  what  he  was  charged  with, 
by  the  People's  Council.  He  depicted,  in 
words  glowing  with  eloquence,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  the  agony  of  every  man- 
ly heart  on  hearing  of  the  Queen's  life  be- 
ing in  jeopardy.  He  then  communicated 
the  fact,  that  the  people's  council  charged 
competent  men  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  Queen,  and  that  the  Passover  week  was 
appointed  for  the  final  action  of  the  people, 
as  they  would  suffer  no  longer  the  intoler- 
able despotism  of  Herod  and  his  hirelings. 

"Not  we,  indeed,  agitated  the  revolution 
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among  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  as  our 
learned  master  Shamai  thinks,"  Jonathan 
said,  "the  people,  feeling  the  burden  of  des- 
potism imposed  on  them,  the  people  behold- 
ing the  crimes  perpetrated  daily  by  the 
King  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  people  revolt, 
because  they  would  stand  it  no  longer.  We 
did  not  agitate  this  state  of  things,  nor  is  it 
in  our  power  to  change  it.  The  only  ques- 
tion here  is,  shall  we  choose  sides  with  the 
revolution,  or  submit  to  Herod's  tyranny. 
Must  we  desert  the  people  and  coincide 
tacitly  and  inactively  with  its  tyrant,  or 
must  we  lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  breth- 
ren, to  justice  and  liberty,  and  we  insist 
on  the  restoration -of  the  Sanhedrin,  our 
courts  of  justice,  our  laws  and  our  rights. 
Herod  will  not  and  dare  not  grant  those 
things  to  us,  the  people  will  and  must.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  easily  decided.  But 
it  is  not  for  me,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  upon 
the  course  to  be  adopted.  Let  us  first  hear 
the  advice  of  our  venerable  master,  let  Hil- 
lel speak,  and  then  let  us  decide." 

It  was  only  after  the  request  to  give  ut- 
terance to  his  opinion  was  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed to  Hillel,  that  he  rose,  and  after 
having  humbly  asked  the  permission  of  all 
that  were  wiser  or  older  than  himself,  ho 
said :  "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  lift  up  my 
voice  among  the  wisest  of  Israel  ?  I  am  the 
least  of  ray  family  who  is  the  least  regarded 
in  Israel.  But  you  ask  and  I  must  answer ; 
you  command  and  I  will  speak.  I  saw  the 
bloody  contest  of  two  royal  brothers  for  tho 
dominion  over  my  people.  I  saw  them  de- 
liver my  people  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
the  haughty  Koman  who  murdered  and 
plundered  thousands,  and  the  blood  of  tho 
bravest  soiled  the  ruins  of  the  defended 
walls.  I  wept  over  the  house  of  the  Lord 
thus  desecrated,  and  over  the  people  of  Is- 
rael slain  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts." 

After  a  pause  Hillel  continued  :  "  I  sa,w 
Antipater  reiterate  the  brother's  unhappy 
quarrel,  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition.  I  saw 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  Asmonean 
house,  the  return  of  Herod  from  Rome,  the 
barbarity  of  the  Roman  hirelings,  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  massacred  multitude  of 
ray  brethren,  the  slain  Senators,  the  mur- 
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dered  teachers  of  Israel;  I  saw  the  man, 
who  defied  Israel's  SanheJrin,  mount  the 
throne  of  Judea  over  the  corpses  of  the 
thousand  patriots  slain  without  mercy  ;  I 
heard  the  savage  triumph  of  our  enemies  and 
wept  ever  our  misfortune;  but  no  thought 
of  resistjinee  entered  my  mind,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  will  of  Providence.  1 
hoped  Herod  would  restore  peace  and  jus- 
tice to  this  country.  The  hyena  itself  drinks 
no  more  blood  than  to  satiate  his  appetite, 
why  should  Herod  not  cease  feeding  on  hu- 
man blood?  The  barbarians,  our  fiercest 
enemies,  themselves  respect  the  laws  of  Is- 
rael, Why  should  not  Uerod  do  it,  after  his 
fierce  anger  be  gone  ?  So  I  thought,  but, 
behold!  we  are  deceived.  There  is  neith- 
er peace  nor  justice  in  our  land.  The  San- 
hedrin  and  the  judges  are  the  King's  crea- 
.tures.  The  wise  men  are  prohibited  from 
entering  the  city  of  our  pride.  The  schools 
of  the  learned,  our  pillars  and  our  hope,  are 
closed.  The  blood  of  the  slain,  both  High- 
priest  and  people,  cries  for  vengeance  from 
every  corner  of  this  land,  and  there  is  none 
to  listen.  The  tyrant  rages  against  his  own 
wife,  spares  not  the  beloved  of  his  bosom ; 
who  can  expect  mercy  or  justice  from  his 
bands?  He  i«  Home's  hireling,  to  extermi- 
nate Israel's  laws  and  religion,  and  the  hire 
lie  receives,  are  crown  and  scepter.  On 
the  one  side  then  a  King  pleads  for  his 
rights,  with  which  Home  invested  him,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  outraged,  down  trod- 
den and  strangled  people,  bleeding  from  a 
thousand  wounds,  cries  before  the  throne 
of  justice — the  decision  is  easily  given;  if  1 
nm  not  for  myself,  who  should  be  for  me?  If 
1  am  only  for  myself,  who  am  1?  If  I  am 
not  now  for  myself,  when  should  I  be  it?  " 
The  loud  murmurs  of  the  Shamaites  and 
the  cheering  hurrahs  of  the  Hillelites  inter- 
rupted the  speaker  for  a  moment  But  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  appeared  to  have  seiz- 
ed on  him,  and  with  a  voice  which  sounded 
powerfully  through  the  hall  he  continued : 
"  Two  dreadful  scenes  open  to  our  vision. 
Here,  behold!  here  stand  the  indignant  men 
with  the  arms  of  destruction  in  their  hands 
.to  attack  the  tyrant  and  compel  him  to  yield 
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to  the  people's  will,  to  the  law  of  God.  Be- 
hold !  t^^e  dead  heroes,  the  revolution  has 
slain  them ;  behold  '  the  mourning  parents, 
the  weeping  children,  the  lamenting  wives 
and  brides,  the  revolution !  ha,  the  revolu- 
tion killed  our  beloved,  the  crown,  the  hope, 
the  joy  of  our  life — who  must  not  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  a  bloody  revolution  ? 
But  there,  there  the  graves  open,  and  be- 
hold !  Israel's  thousand  sons,  the  noblest 
and  wisest  of  my  people,  rise  and  show  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Herod.  A  King  and  a 
Highpriest,  Matathia's  noble  sons  lead  the 
dreadful  procession,  who  in  the  silence  of 
night  move  through  the  cities  and  cry,  ven- 
geance 1  vengeance !  vengeance  1  Behold 
the  thousands  of  afflicted  parents,  weeping 
children,  despairing  wives  and  brides,  be- 
hold! they  like  the  howling  wilderness  re- 
echo in  accents  of  madness,  vengeance  I 
vengeance!  vengeance!  There  lie  the  pros- 
trated people  of  Israel,  deprived  of  every 
right  and  might,  its  crown  trampled  in  the 
dust,  its  laws,  justice,  religion,  its  valiant 
men  and  its  heroic  defenders — ha,  wretch- 
ed Israel,  thy  voice  is  impotent,  thou  art 
helpless.  Who  conjured  me  up  here,  that 
I  see  death,  blood,  destruction  here  and 
there?  Who  called  me  up  to  delight  in  my 
hot  tears,  and  scoff  at  my  bloody  grief? 
Away,  away,  ye  specters,  away  ye  bloody 
shades  of  my  assassinated  nation  !  1  feel, 
that  I  stumble,  I  fall ;  revolution,  revolu- 
tion alone  can  save  thee,  Israel,  and  revolu- 
tion is  bloodshed,  misery  and  wretchedness. 
Still  God  commands  the  revolution  through 
the  voice  of  his  people." 

The  thunder  of  enthusiastic  applause 
which  resounded  through  the  hall  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  voices  of  the  extreme  Sha- 
maites who  exclaimed:  "Hillel  is  no  longer 
like  himseir,  he  is  no  longer  the  pious,  meek 
and  submissive  Hillel.  His  words  are  fire, 
his  sentiments  are  bloody.  He  is  another 
man." 

"  Verily,  I  am  not  I,  I  know  myself  no 
more,"  said  Hillel,  "my  soul  is  sore,  my 
heart  is  wounded,  my  breast  is  tortured, 
tormented  most  cruelly.  The  affliction  of 
my  people,  the  tears  and  blood  of  my  na- 
tion, the  enemy's  scoffing  at  our  sacred  re- 
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ligion,  our  laws,  our  hopes,  at  justice  itself, 
turns  me  into  an  agitated  lion.  I  feel  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  countenance  the  revolu- 
tion." 

"  Then  let  us  complain  to  Cleopatra  about 
the  conduct  of  her  servants,"  Jonathan  pro 
posed. 

"The  revolution, the  revolution!"  it  sound 
ed  through  the  hall,  "send  to  Cleopatra  and 
let  her  know  that  we  would  not  stand  such 
a  treatment." 

The  revolutionists  being  in  the  majority 
prevailed;  Shamai  with  his  friends  being 
overruled  left  the  hall,  angrily;  but  the 
Hillelites  completed  their  plan  and  acted 
accordingly. 


V. 


CHAPTER 

THE     KING     AND     THE    ESSENEE. 

The  consistent  assurances  of  Baruch  ben 
Menahem  in  torture  and  death,  that  the 
Queen  was  innocent  and  spotless,  diminish- 
ed not  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  nor  did  the 
sickness  in  which  the  Queen  suddenly  fell 
after  the  King  had  treated  her,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  disarm  his  suspicion,  that  his 
wife  with  her  family  conspired  against  him 
with  Cleopatra.  He  passed  a  night  of  in- 
tense excitement.  The  servants  were  scarce- 
ly allowed  to  sit  down  and  breathe.  "  Is  the 
Queen  indeed  sick?" — "  Is  the  Queen  very 
sick?" — "Does  the  Queen's  health  improve?" 
— "Has  Baruch  ben  Menahem  confessed  his 
crime?" — "What  degree  of  torture  have 
they  applied?"  and  similar  questions  he 
proposed  every  minute  of  the  night,  and 
kept  his  servants  always  busy.  He  cursed, 
raged  against  every  body,  then  again  wept 
and  lamented  his  and  the  Queen's  fate,  so 
that  it  sometimes  appeared,  he  had  lost  his 
senses.  Toward  morning  the  Queen's  dis- 
ease became  alarming.  In  a  delirious  state 
she  repeated  the  best  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion she  had  with  her  mother,  every  word 
of  which  was  brought  to  the  ears  of  Herod. 
The  physicians  said  the  disease  of  the  Queen 
was  alarming,  as  the  rushing  of  the  blood 
to  the  head  could  not  be  stopped,  notwith- 
standing all  the  means  applied. 

Sabion  stepped  into  the    cabinet  of  the 
King  and  announced  the  death  of  Baruch 


ben  Menahem  under  the  torturers'  hands. 
He  said  the  last  words  of  the  expiring  youth 
were,  "The  Queen  is  innocent."  This  set 
Herod  completely  crazy.  He  ran  about  in 
the  palace  like  a  madman,  and  when  the 
physician  again  told  him  on  his  own  in- 
quiry, that  the  sickness  of  the  Queen  was 
dangerous,  he  struck  the  physician  and  gave 
orders  to  set  all  those  "  Greek  dogs  "  out- 
doors, and  call  Essence  physicians.  This 
was  done  immediately.  Among  the  five 
Essence  physicians  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
Queen  was  also  Simon  ben  Ilillel,  dressed 
in  white  garments  with  a  leather  apron. 
After  some  consultation  they  determined 
upon  the  treatment  they  thought  best  to  ap- 
ply. Toward  the  dawn  of  morning  the  fever 
subsided,  and  the  Queen  slept.  Herod  de- 
sired to  see  one  of  the  Essence  physicians 
and  Simon  ben  Hillel  was  ushered  into  his 
presence.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
young  man,  his  open,  manly  and  intelli- 
gent countenance,  his  fiery  and  penetrating 
looks,  and  his  proud  and  firm  bearing 
made  a  surprising  and  favorable  impression 
on  the  King.  He  regarded  the  young  phy- 
sician for  several  mjoments  with  apparent 
delight.  "Are  you  one  of  the  Essence  phy- 
sicians?" the  King  asked,  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  youth  of  the  man  before  him. 

"I  am,  my  lord,"  was  the  short  answer. 

"  What  do  your  colleagues  think  of  tho 
disease  of  the  Queen  ?  "  Herod  inquired.      ». 

"  The  disease  was  dangerous,"  Simon  re- 
plied, "but  is  so  no  longer.  Silence,  repose, 
a  careful  diet  and  the  right  degree  of  warmth 
will  cure  it  in  a  few  days." 

"  What  medicine  do  you  give  ? "  the 
King  asked. 

"  None,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply  of  Si- 
mon. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  cure  tho  Queen  with 
amulets  and  prayers  ? "  the  King  asked, 
smilingly.  "  1  must  inform  you,  that  neith- 
er the  Queen,  nor  myself  believe  much  in 
those  things." 

"Prayer  cures  wounded  hearts,  and  amu- 
lets heal  the  morbid  imagination,"  Simon 
replied.  "  My  colleagues  can  not  think  for 
a  moment,  that  Herod's  royal  conoort  suffers 
of  cither  of  those  maladies." 


^.>  at  i-i'-i       -•    ^ 
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Herod  was  visibly  embarrassed,  and  walk- 
ed the  room,  in  rapid  strides,  his  arms  cross- 
ed over  his  breast,  to  bide  his  emotions.  "But 
how  do  your  colleagues  know,  where  and 
when  to  apply  those  peculiar  remedies?"  be 
asked,  without  looking  on  Simon. 


upon  the  unguarded  man,"  Simon  respond- 
ed, earnestly,  "  none  of  which  should  ever 
trouble  a  Queen." 

"  Either  of  which  is  enough  to  derange  a 
man's  sound  brains,"  Herod  said,  wildly 
laughing.  "  The  Queen  is  troubled  with  an 
"Besides  the  numerous  symptoms  of  the j  evil  demon.  Go  and  tell  it  to  your  col- 
patient,"  said  Simon,  "and  the  information! leagues,  that  their  treatment  be  shaped  ac- 
we  gain  by  the  attendants,  we  look  into  the  i  cord ingly." 

eye,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  to  read  the  suf-  Simon  bowed  and  was  about  retiring, 
ferings  of  the  heart,  or  the  aberration  of  the  when  Herod  stopped  him,  "  Not  so  hasty, 
mind.  The  eye  of  the  patient,  who  dis; young  man,  I  desire  to  speak  one  word 
cards  every  etiquette  and  forced  appear- i  more  to  you."  Simon  bowed,  and  Herod 
ance,  and  allov/s  human  nature  to  operate  continued :  "You  have  told  me  the  symp- 
on  its  own  laws,  seldom  if  ever  deceives  the  ;  toms  of  a  wounded  heart  or  a  morbid  imagin- 


physician." 


ation,  together  with  the  remedies  for  those 


This  reply  was  not  calculated  to  relieve  1  maladies.  I  wish  now  to  learn  of  you  the 
Herod  from  his  embarrassment.  He  tried  to  i  same  in  regard  to  evil  demons." 
give  the  conversation  another  turn,  and  ask-  "A  man's  words  and  actions,  besides  his 
ed,  "  Who  are  you,  that  you  speak  such  an  looks  and  the  features  of  his  countenance," 
elegant  Grecian  dialect,  and  that  your  old  i  Simon  responded,  "are  the  symptoms  of  his 
and  renowned  colleagues  introduce  you  to -being  possessed  by  either  or  all  of  those  de- 


the  Queen?" 

"  1  am  a  Babylonian,  my  lord,' 


'  mons.     The  name  of  God,  the  word  of  God, 
said  Si-  and  the  counsel  of  true  wisdom  are  the  only 


mon,  "the  son  of  a  family  little  known  be- j  remedies." 

yond  the  limits  of  our  village  on  the  Habor  1     Herod  looked  penetratingly  into  the  eyes 

river.    In  my  early  youth  1  studied  the  wis- j  of  Simon,  and  after  an  emphatic  pause,  he 

dom  of  Palestine's  wise  men,  then  went  to  said,  "Speak,  young  man,  am  I  possessed 

Alexandria,  to  the  Egyptian  Therapents,  to '  by  either  or  all  of  those  demons  ?     Speak 

Athens  and  Rome,  and  learned  as  much  of  |  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth," 

science  as  I  could  retain.     Now  I  return  to;     "The  anger  of  a  King  is  the  angel  of 

Babylon,  to   make  use  of  my  knowledge.  1  death,"' said  Simon. 


Being  known  to  my  colleagues  here,  they 
conferred  on  me  the  distinguishing  honor,  to 
introduce  me  to  the  Queen  of  Judea." 


"  But  a  wise  man  can  appease  it,  says  the 

wise  King,"  Herod  added. 
"Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the 


Meanwhile  Herod  composed  himself,  and  j  tongue,"  Simon  continued, 
turning   again  to  Simon,  he  said,    "Yourj     "  Righteousness  saves  from  death,  says  the 
learning  might  be  useful  to  us  in  Judea. ;  same  ruler  of  Israel,"  the  King  remarked. 
Why  should  you  return  to  Babylon?    But  I      "If  God  gives  freedom  to  the  destroyer, 
tell  me  first,  do  you  not  believe  an  evil  de-ihe  distinguishes  not  between  the  good  or 
mon  has  seized  the  Queen,  which,  by  the  |  the  evil  one,  Israel's  sages  said,"  Simon  ob- 


power  of  pious  men,  could  be  driven  out?" 
"I  know  of  but  four  evil  demons,"  said 
Simon,  slowly  and  significantly,  "none  of 
which  should  ever  trouble  a  Queen." 

"  Yes,  yes,  they  say  the  Essences  know 
the  names  of  the  angels  and  the  evil  de- 
mons," Herod  said,  hastily,  "  let  me  know- 
the  names  of  those  four." 

"Ambition,  passion,  avarice  and  supersti- 
tion are  the  four  cruel  demons.which  seize 


served. 

"  I  am  Israel's  King,  and  no  destroyer," 
said  Herod. 

"And  Kings  hate  to  hear  the  truth,"  Si- 
mon responded. 

"  But  1  insist  to  hear  it  now,  just  now  and 
of  you,"  Herod  said,  impatiently.  ; 

"  Listen,  Herod  to  the  words  of  truth,"  Si- 
mon said,  in  a  sonorous  tone.  From  his 
eyes,  looks  of  fire  darted  forth,  his  countcn- 


Or  Hillel 
ance  colored  to  a  scarlet  hue,  his  right  hand 
was  lifted  up  and  his  whole  frame  appeared 
to  grow  under  the  eyes  of  Herod.     "  Kark  ! 
son  of  Antipater,  and  I  will  tell  you  solemn, 
sacred  truth.     I  had  a  nocturnal  vision  be- 
fore I  was  called  hither,  that  made  the  blood 
congeal  in  my  veins.    I  saw  Israel's  patriots 
prostrated  in  the  dust  and  lamenting  over 
the  desecration  of  Zion's  virgin   daughter. 
Blood,  human  blood,  corpses  and  specters, 
awful  to  look  upon,  bewildered  my  sijiht. 
The  cry  of  violence  and  injustice  sounding 
ghostlike  from  deserted  graves  struck  my 
ear  and  pierced  my  heart.     Meteors  of  fire 
flashed  through  the  atmosphere  and  com- 
bined into  the  words,  reaching  from  heaven 
to  the  earth.  Retribution!  Justice!     Then 
they  changed  into  a  seraph  of  fire  who  lift- 
ed up  his  flaming  sword  over  Jerusalem, 
and  cried  Let  Justice  be   done  !  that  the 
hills  trembled;  and  the  mountains  fearfully 
re-echoed  Let  Justice  be  done  !     1  trembled ,  i 
1  wept.     There  appeared  an   angel  of  the ! 
Lord  in  the  form  of  a  young  Edsenee.     His 
limbs  wore  disjointed  by  inhuman  torture, 
pale  was   his   countenance,  distracted  his 
features,  dim  and  breaking  his  eyes.     But, 
on  a  sudden,  the  body  of  clay  disappeared  I 
and  an  angel  of  light,  surrounded  with  rays 
of  celestial  suns,  stood  before  me  and  bid 
me,  Go  and  cure  Herod,  he  is  possessed  by! 
evil  demons.     Ambition,  passion,  prejudice,! 
mistrust   and   a   morbid    conscience    make! 
him  sick,  very  sick  in  soul  and  body.     Go 
and  tell  him,  the  Queen  and  Bnruch  ben! 
Menahem  are  innocent,  and  he  is  guilty  ofj 
horrid  crimes." 

"Be  dumb,  everlastingly  dumb,  thou  in- 
fernal liar,"  Herod  raged,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  advanced  furiously  upon  Simon. ! 
"  Traitor,  liar,  dog,  follow  that  accursed  Ba- 
ruch,"  he  cried,  raving  with  madness. 

Simon  laughed  loudly,  and,  looking  firmly 
into  the  eyes  of  Herod,  he  said,  "'No,  youj 
can  not,  you  dare  not  lay  hand  on  me.  I ! 
have  the  power  to  banish  evil  demons  and ! 
subject  them  to  the  will  of  God,"  | 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  said  Herod,  monoton- 
ously, and  the  sword  fell  from  his  hand. — 
He  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast  and 
stared  into  the  countenance  of  Simon,  who 
6 
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looked  calm  as  ever.  "  Who  told  you  the 
secrets  of  my  court,  of  my  private  cabinet, 
who  told  you  what  happened  this  night  ?" 

"  There  is  an  pye  of  God  that  penetrates^ 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  royal  palaces  and 
royal  hearts,"  said  Simon,  "  and  He  chooses 
His  servants,  the  messenirers  of  His  will." 

"  There  must  be  traitors  in  this  palace," 
Herod  murmured  to  himself 

*'  The  slave  who  trembles  before  his  mas- 
ter is  easily  turned  into  a  vile  traitor,"  said 
Simon.  '*  You,  King,  should  know  best, 
whether  your  servants  can  be  traitors." 

"  All  of  them  are  slaves  and  cowards  who 
tremble  when  I  look  cross,"  said  Herod, 
"  weep,  laugh,  dance,  sit,  lie,  cheat,  do  any- 
thing, if  I  want  it,  why  should  they  not  be 
traitors?  There  are  no  angels  to  tell  you 
what  I  do.  A  traitor  did.  Confess,  that  I 
panish  the  guilty  head." 

"  I  have  said  every  word  you  wished  to 
know,"  said  Simon,  "  more,  I  dare  not  tell.  # 
If  there  are  evil  demons,  why  not  also  an-i 
gels  ?  If  the  former  prompt  man  to  wicked, 
ness,  why  should  not  the  latter  attempt  to 
oppose  it?  There  are  angels,  but  they  ap- 
pear only  to  the  righteous  and  good.  Hsrod 
is  surrounded  by  men  who  tremble  when  he 
looks  cross:  weep, laugh,  dance, sit, lie,  cheat 
do  anything,  if  ho  wants  it,  because  he 
drives  the  angels  from  his  presence,  invites 
evil  demons  to  rule  over  him,  and  attracts 
others  around  him.  My  lord,  there  are  an- 
gels, but  you  do  not  wish  to  communicate 
with  them," 

Herod's  agitation  was  over.  True  to  his 
peculiar  nature,  moments  of  almost  a  femin- 
ine sensibility  followed  the  hurricane  of  wild 
passions.  His  voice  became  soft  and  sonor- 
ous, his  looks  mild  and  kind,  his  counte- 
nance assumed  an  expression  of  intense  suf- 
fering of  the  mind,  which  inspired  compas- 
sion and  sympathy.  Thus  he  now  stood  be- 
fore Simon,  and  stared  for  several  minutes 
into  his  calm  countenance,  mild  and  firm 
looks.  "  It  does  my  heart  good  once  to  see 
a  man  of  truth  and  integrity  before  me,  who 
trembles  not  when  I  am  angry,"  said  Herod, 
''  and  gives  utterance  to  his  conviction,  noti^  ,< 
withstanding  my  hot  displeasure.  Kings 
seldom  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
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such  men.     1  am  only  sorry,  that  you  have  I 
not  had  experience  enough  to  agree  with  me} 
that  there  are  few  angels  on  earth.     If  such; 
there  are  at  all,  they  are  few  and  far  apurt.  j 
There  in  rural  districts,  in  retired  valleys,  | 
on    solitary    mountains,    there    innocence; 
dwells  and  kindness  has  made  its  home.     In  I 
the  cities  corruption  reigns,  and  vice  hasj 
pitched  its  tents.     The  angels  fled  the  dust 
of  the  cities,  to  rusticate  on  the  mountains."  ! 
"  Because  those  who  are  greedy  of  power ! 
and  dominion,  of  wealth  and  honor,"  Simon  j 
said,  "  who  consider  man  a  mere  auxiliary! 
to  their  selfish  purposes,  dwell  in  the  cities, 
and  by  oppression  and  injustice,  by  their  vi-j 
olation  of  sacred  laws  and  setting  bad  exam-! 
pies,  they  demoralize  the  community. — Sir,  j 
this  very  people  was  for  many  centuries  the  \ 
pattern  of  virtue  and  justice.     It  was  the 
only  people  on  earth,  that  respected  justice 
and  virtue  as  the  will  of  the  Most  High. — 
This  very  respect  was  its  pride,  its  pillar  of: 
fire  and  of  smoke  to  lead  it  in  the  right  path; . 
its  strength,  its^uoyancy,  its  indestructible! 
vigor,  the  foundation  on  which  its  hopes  and 
its  future  rested.     Look  back  but  one  centu-  j 
ry  and  behold  the  energy,  national  buoyancy  | 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  armies  who  routed 
the  proud  and  mighty  Syrian,  and   tell  us 
"whether  a  demoralized  people  can  perform 
Buch  miracles  of  bravery  ?     But  evil  demons 
took  possession  of  our  lords  and  rulers,  our 
mighty  and  wealthy  men,  and  they  spent  all 
their  influence,  to  corrupt  our  people. — Still 
demoralization  has  yet  not  attained  such  an 
alarming  altitude,  that  the  cities  are  as  cor- 
rupt as  they  appear  to  the  morbid  ambition 
of  arbitrary  lords  who,  having  no  better  ex 
cuse  to  make,  attempt  to  j  ustify  their  conduct 
by  the  supposed  demoralization  of   the  com- 
munity.    Also  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon, 
wealth  and  luxury  corrupted  the  people,  and 
the  wise  man's  son,  calculating  upon  a  total 
relaxation  of  the  moral  vigor,  attempted  to 
play  the  tyrant ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  it 
cost  him  ten  parts  of  his  kinirdom.     Be  care- 
ful, king  of  Judea;  the  weakness  of  your 
oourticrs,the  demoralization  of  your  wealthy 
favorites  are  no  fiiir  test  of  the  people's  real 
character.    1  who  caution  you,and  not  he  who 
flatters  you,  I  am  your  real  friend.     1  repeat 


THE   People, 

it,  be  careful,  King  of  Judea !  The  people 
are  a  reposing  volcano,  a  smooth  sea,  a  dc* 
pressed  earthquake." 

"  You  are  not  well  enough  versed  in  the 
state  of  things,"  said  Herod,  much  humilia- 
ted. "  Still  I  wish  to  speak  more  to  you. 
But  first  promise  me  to  be  my  friend  and 
stay  with  me." 

"  A  King  who  rules  over  all  con  have  no 
friend  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term," 
Simon  replied  coolly,  "  1  can  not  flatter." 

"Are  you  an  insane  man,  to  refuse  the 
friendship  of  your  King  ?  "  Herod  asked. 

•*  Jf  I  was  insane,"  said  Simon,  "  the  wisa 
Herod  would  not  attempt  to  deprive  me  of 
my  manhood  and  make  of  me  a  tool  of  his. 
Kings,  especially  those  who  stand  in  a  re- 
lation to  their  people  as  you  do,  can  not  ex- 
pect, do  not  wish  to  have  a  friend.  ]>ut 
they  need  many  tools.  Money,  honors  and 
fear  work  wonders  with  many,  but  where 
those  means  would  not  work,  a  king's  friend- 
ship you  think,  would  operate  very  well. — 
Sir,  1  can  be  no  tool." 

"  Stay  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you  to  bo 
my  friend,"  said  Herod,  much  mortified  ; 
"  stay,  I  have  none  like  you  among  all  my 
officers  and  servants.  1  want  a  man  wh"  ut- 
ters freely  what  his  heart  feels." 

"  I  consent  to  remain  with  you,"  said  Si- 
mon, "  if  you  agree,  whenever  we  are  alone 
not  to  play  my  superior,  for  I  am  not  your 
subject,  1  am  a  Babylonian,  and  not  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  truth  in  my  presence." 

"1  agree  and  give  you  my  royal  word  so 
to  do,"  said  Herod.  "  But  now,  sit  down 
here,  and  1  will  first  convince  you  of  your 
erroneous  conceptions  of  the  people." 

A  chamberlain  stepped  in,  "Sabion  says, 
he  must  see  my  royal  master  immediately," 
said  the  man.  "  The  business  must  be  ur- 
gent," said  the  King;  "  for  this  is  an  unusu- 
al hour  for  him  to  appear  before  me.  Admit 
him."  The  chamberlain  retired  and  Sabion 
entered.  He  looked  bewildered  and  .porrow* 
ful.  "I  wish  to  see  you  alone,  my  royal  mas- 
ter," said  Sabion. 

''I  have  no  secret -beforo  this  stranger," 
said  Herod.  "  I  wish  you  to  notice,  that 
this  man  whose  name  will  be  told  you  here- 
after, is  my  friend." 


Or  ITillrl  and  ITerod. 
Sftbion   bowed,  submissively,  and   bcf^an' io  the  darkness. 
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-Now,  my  roy;il  lord,  I  pray 


bis  report :  "  For  se^eral  weeks  past  I  have  yoa,  not  to  charge  me  with  the  crimes  of  my 
■noticed  a  secret  movement  among  some  siis-jdaugl  ter.  I  am  innocent.  She  is  arrested, 
picious  characters.  I  was  on  my  guard  and  i  closely  and  safely  confined,  and  here  I  am  to 
succeeded  in  detecting  their  place  of  noctur-ilay  the  matter  at  your  feet.  I  can  not  im- 
nal  meeting.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  Hinom.  plore  your  pardon  for  her,  justice  only  must 
My  only  daughter  Helen,  whom  I  fondly  be  done. —  I  have  dispatched  ten  men  to  ar- 
loved  and  cherished,  sent  out  two  of  my  ser-  rest  Abba  Shaul  and  others  whom  I  suspect, 
vants,  to  bring  to  her  two  young  men  of;  Command,  my  royal  master,  what  shall  be 
Jericho;  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  is  the  name  of  done  with  my  daughter!" 
€ne  and  Simon  ben  IliJlel  the  other.  The;  "You  think  conspirators  meet  in  the  val- 
servants  by  mistake  arrested  two  other  men.  'ley  of  Hinom,  at  a  nightly  hour?"  the  King 
1  was  informed  of  all  this.  I  gave  the  two  asked.  This  being  affirmed  he  continued, 
men  in  charge  of  my  servants  and  bid  them  ■  "Where  was  Helen  before  she  went  away?" 
not  to  dismiss  them,  until  they  have  arrested!  "That  morning  she  was  at  the  grave  of 
the  two  young  men  who  belong  to  tlie  con!  her  mother,"  saiil  Habion,  "where  Abba 
spirators  of  Jericho.  They  followed  their  Shanl  must  have  met  her.  Then  #he  visi- 
trace  to  the  valley  of  Hinom,  where  they  ted  Baruch  ben  >[cnahem  in  his  prison, 
watched  for  them.  After  midnight  both  The  rest  of  the  time  she  spent  at  the  bed- 
young  mon  came  out  from  a  low  hut,  my  side  of  the  gracious  Queen,  and  in  the 
servants  attempted  to  arrest  them,  but  a  body  I  house." 

of  armed  men  interfered,  killed  two  of  myj     Horod  laughed  savagely,  and  run  up  and 
servants,  wounded  several  and  the  rest  were  I  down  the  rot.m 


obliged  to  flee.  The  two  peasants  also  took 
advantage  of  the  attack  and  made  good  their 
escape.     This  morning  T  received  the  report, 


I  understand  the  diabo- 
lic scheme,"  he  said.  "The  Queen  and  Ba- 
ruch knew  of  the  secret  conspiracy.  They 
sent  your  daughter  to  inform  the  rebels  of 


that  among  those  who  attacked  them  wasj their  perilous  position,  and  conjured  them 
Abba  Shaul,  the  notorious  grave  digger,  and  {  up  to  help  them  if  possible.    Ah,  ye  hissing, 


my  own  and  only  daughter  Helen." 


'venomous  serpents,  you  are  in  my  power, 


Here  Sabion  stopped,  apparently  incapa-jthe  host  of  hell  itself  can  not  save  you. 
ble  to  continue.  The  King  looked  scrutini-' Sabion,  be  vigilant,  something  great  will  be 
aingly  on  Simon,  but  no  feature  of  his  counte-  \  undertaken  against  us.    Tell  my  captains  to 


nance  was  changed. 

Sabion  continued,  after  a  pause  : 


I  meet  mo  within  one  hour  in  the  private 
Helen  '  chamber.    Keep  your  daughter  in  close  con- 


was  missing  all  evening,  and  her  old  servant  finement,  ray  honest  Sabion.  Your  King's 
could  he  found  nowhere.  I  inquired  after  favor  and  best  will  are  well  deserved.  Be- 
her,  but  none  could  tell  her  whereabouts —  gone,  and  perform  your  duty." 
She  confessed  her  foolish  love  for  one  Simon  Sabion  bowed  again  and  anon,  and  then 
ben  Hillel,  and,  having  heard  me  giving  or- 1  disappeared.  "  Speak,  visionary  Essenee," 
ders  to  my  servants  to  arrest  that  rebel,  I  ex-  said  Herod,  "  is  there  an  angel  in  this  city^ 
pected,8he  wentoutiascarchof  hiia,tocau-|if  the  wife  consi^ires  against  her  husband, 
tion  him.  When  she  returned  1  examined  the  daughter  against  her  own  father,  the 
her  sharpl}^,  but  nothing  could  be  learned ,  people  against  their  King  ?  0  you  good- 
from  her.  I  examined  the  servant,  but  itnatured,  deceived  philosopher,  ycu  do  not 
also  was  in  vain.  When  1  received  this |  know  the  wickedness  and  baseness  of  man 
morning  the  above  report,  I  examined  the  as  I  do,  or  you  must  admit,  that  this  treach- 
grey  sinner  upon  the  torture,  aid  he  confes-  erous  and  maligeant  race  must  be  ruled 
eed  to  have  been  Avith  his  mistress  in  the  val-|  with  an  iron  hand.  Blood  and  terror  only 
ley  of  Hinom,  where  she  disappeared,  then  can  bend  their  proud  neck  and  make  them 
returned  in  company  of  many  !\rmed  men,; submit  to  law  and  order.  Speak,  if  you  can, 
who  attacked  others,  ho  could  not  distinguish  I  can  this  nation  of  rebellious  men,  womea 
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and  children  be  governed  without  an  iron 
pod  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  are  dumb,  convinced, 
defeated,  you  see  your  own  folly." 

"  Whenever  Herod  will  have  regained 
self-dominion,"  said  Simon,  "  I  will  speak, 
but  not  till  then.  How  should  a  man  rule 
over  a  nation,  if  he  can  not  master  him- 
self?" 

Herod  pressed  his  under  lip  between  his 
teeth  and  struggled  visibly  to  gain  dominion 
over  himself  He  appeared  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  calm,  impassionate  Essence.  "Speak, 
Essence,  and  1  will  hear  you  without  inter" 
ruption." 

"All  of  them  are  slaves  and  cowards,  who 
tremble  when  1  look  cross,  Herod  said  of  his 
courtiers,"  Simon  said;  "Still  you  place  im. 
plicit  confidence  in  the  words  of  the  courtier 
who  just  now  retired.  Herod,  is  it  patriot- 
ism, high  souled  friendship  or  cowardice, 
that  causes  a  man  to  betray  his  own  daugh- 
ter, and  as  he  said  his  only  daughter?  If  it 
is  the  latter,  how  can  you  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  words  of  a  coward,  will  he 
not  just  as  soon  betray  his  King  as  he  will 
betray  his  child  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
this  man  Sabion  has  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  gain  your  full  confidence,  in  order  to 
ruin  you,  and  to  carry  this  ho  sacrifices  his 
own  child,  if  she  plays  not  a  part  of  the 
drama  which  her  father  arranged? — A  body; 
of  armed  men  rescued  some  prisoners  from 
the  grasp  of  their  captors,  and  Herod  sees  in 
this  a  conspiracy  of  his  royal  consort  with 
his  enemies  Perhaps  a  gang  of  robbers 
held  a  nocturnal  rendezvous  in  that  abomin-| 
able  valley  and  thought  to  find  a  rich  booty  ? ! 
or  probably  the  very  servants  of  Sabion'si 
daughter  attacked  those  who  arrested  her 
lover?  There  is  more  probability  for  the; 
truth  of  my  hypothesis,  than  for  yours,  my ! 
lord." 

Simon  paused  here,  for  he  saw  the  King; 
wished  to  say  something.  Herod  again  ask- 
ed, "Can  you  be  my  friend,  young  Essence?" 

"  As  long  as  you  suspect  your  own  wife, 
the  partner  of  your  bosom,  no  !"  Simon  re-j 
eponded,  promptly.  "  It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  have  confidence  in  a  friend,  who  dis- 
agrees with  you  on  many  essential  questions. 
You  only  listen  to  your  slaves.     Equality 
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and  confidence  are  the  very  first  condition' 
of  friendship." 

Herod  again  paced  his  saloon,  in  rapid 
strides.  A  legion  of  combatting  thoughts  ap- 
peared to  trouble  his  mind.  After  awhile 
he  stopped  again  before  Simon,  and  addres- 
sed him  thus  :  "  I  do  not  know  you,  still  I 
feel  my  heart  attracted  by  you.  1  wish  to 
have  a  friend.  It  is  so  great  and  pleasant 
an  idea  to  have  one  in  this  world  who  rejoi- 
ces in  our  prosperity,  weeps  over  our  afflic- 
tion, sympathizes  with  our  distress,  has  an 
honest  smile  and  tear  for  us.  It  is  the  pride 
and  prime  of  humanity.  But  I  will  hear 
some  other  time  the  causes,  why  you  can  not 
be  my  friend.  Now,  1  will  teach  you,  that 
1  have  confidence  in  those  who  deserve  it. — 
I  wish  to  teach  you,  that  Herod  deserves  an 
honest  and  upright  friend.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"  Call  me  Aurion,  my  lord,"  said  Simon, 
"  it  is  my  gentilized  name." 

"  Then  you  hear  well,"  said  Herod  smi- 
lingly, "  so  hear  me,  Aurion  ;  I  commission 
you,  and  give  you  all  the  power  you  need,  to 
investigate  into  the  cause  of  Sabion's  daugh-" 
ter,  the  fight  of  last  night  and  the  supposed 
conspiracy.  1  will  issue  orders  to  this  efi'rict 
Now,  I  must  see  my  captains.     Farewell." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  a  stranger  at  your  court," 
Simon  stammered^  taken  with  surprise. 

**  A  wise  man  is  nowhere  a  stranger,'  said 
the  King,  bowing  Simon  out  of  the  saloon.  '■ 

"  But  what  means  do  you  place  at  my  di-j- 
position,"  Simon  asked. 

"  Any  you  want,"  said  the  King,  and  dis- 
appeared through  another  door. 

Simon,  when  alone  involuntarily  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  exclaimed,  "Lord,  my  God, 
relieve  me  from  this  intolerable  torture,  this 
damnable  mask,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer." — 
Then  he  rose  suddenly,  and  looked  about 
himself,  as  though  he  was  afraid  the  walls 
would  betray  him.  *  "  Helen  !  Queen  !  I 
come,  I  save  you  or  die  with  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, loudly,  overwhelmed  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  went  away  to  think  of  a  proper 
plan  of  action. 

Having  told  his  colleagues  that  the  King 
desired  him  to  stay  with  him,  for  some  time, 
he  managed  it  to  approach  the  Queen  close 
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enough,  that  he,  without  attracting  particu-| 
lar  notice,  could  whisper  in  her  ear:  "  Fear  i 
not,your  people  watch  at  your  bedside,"  and! 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  left  the' 
apartment,  went  down  stairs,  to  breathe  fresh  ; 
air  in  the  court  Walking  about  the  parkj 
he  observed  a  Greek  who  followed  his  every ! 
step.  He  considered  him  one  of  Sabion's! 
spies  and  went  out  of  his  way,  but  every  j 
where  the  Greek  was  after  him.  Finally,  in ! 
the  dark  shade  of  a  cypress  walk  he  mur-| 
mured  half  audibly,  "What  thou  wishest 
not  to  be  done  thee,  do  not  to  thy  neighbor." 
Simon  still  fearful  that  the  man  might  be 
one  of  Sabion's  spies,  took  no  notice  of  what 
he  said ;  but  he  knew,  that  he  was  either  de- 
tected or  at  least  suspected.  This  had  its 
good  eflFect  The  Greek  believing  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  man,  bent  his  steps  to  anoth- 
er side  of  the  park,  and  sat  down  at  a  retired 
corner  to  think  of  a  plaa  of  operation. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,  let  the  consequen- 
ces be  as  Gnd  pleases,"  Helen  said  to  her- 
self, after  her  father  had  secured  her  behind 
gates  and  bars,  and  she  had  felt  the  whole 
crushing  weight  of  his  wrath.  "God  save 
the  Queen  and  Simon,  and  let  there  be  done 
with  me  as  the  Lord  pleases,"  she  n^urmur- 
ed  then,  and  resigned  her  fate  into  the  hands 
of  Providence.  Her  father  had  treated  her 
so  unkindly,  that  she  could  not  pray  for  him. 
She  felt  mortified  and  disgusted,  and  even 
against  her  own  inclination,  she  commenced 
to  believe  her  father's  enemies  knew  him  j 
much  better  than  she  did.  N"ot  long,  how-j 
evex,  did  she  yield  to  these  angry  emotions  j 
of  her  heart  Filial  affection,  the  noblest! 
^em  in  the  diadem  of  humanity,  moved  herj 
heart  again,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
after  her  f\ither,  determined  upon  a  full  con- 
fession of  her  adventure  and  to  pray  his  for- 
giveness. "  I  will  move  his  heart,"  she  so- 
liloquized. "  I  am  his  only  child,  he  can 
not  abandon  me.  For  ray  beloved  mother's 
sake  he  must  forgive  me" — here  she  paused 
for  a  moment  "My  mother?  My  mother?" 
«he  then  continued  ;  "did  she  not  die  with 
a  broken  heart,  because  my  father  betrayed 
the  old  King,  deserted  the  Pharisees,  and 
(turned  a  friend  of  Herod  ?  •  O,  he  did  not 
ove  her,  Jae  does  not  love  me  ;  he  has  no 
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heart  for  his  child."  Then  she  thought  of 
all  the  kindness  he  had  shown  her  ever  sinco- 
she  could  remember,  and  again  she  lifted  up. 
her  hands,  and  begged  her  father's  pardon,, 
that  she  could  for  one  moment  wrong  him. 
"  My  love,  my  passionate  love  for  Simon," 
she  soliloquized,  "makes  me  blind  to  the  love 
of  my  father,  and  I  harbor  the  criminal  de- 
sire to  eee  him  guilty,  that  my  lover,  his 
deadly  enemy,  be  right,  and  1  have  an  excuse 
before  God  and  man,  to  love  the  violent  en- 
emy of  my  father,  who  is  sworn  to  take  hi« 
life.  I  am  revoltingly  wicked,  I  disobeyed 
and  mortified  my  affectionate  parent,  and 
now  I  am  angry  because  he  administers  to 
me  the  well  deserved  punishment  1  will 
not  murmur.  I  will  confess  my  guilt  and 
sue  for  pardon.  He  will,  he  must  forgive 
me." 

Helen  had  not  slept  much  for  two  nights. 
She  was  exhausted  by  the  occurrences  just 
passed.  Her  agitation  gave  way  to  relaxa- 
tion. Her  eyes  were  half  closed,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Elvira  in  company  of  an- 
other servant  stepped  in  and  brought  Helea 
the  news,  that  she  would  be  removed  from 
hero  to  a  prison,  and  they  had  come  to  see 
her  once  more,  as  none  is  allowed  to  see  her 
hereafter. 

Helen  embraced  Elvira,  and  asked  who 
had  given  them  permission  to  see  her  once 
more.  "  Your  father,"  said  Elvira,  "  your 
father  heard  my  ardent  prayers,  and  allow- 
ed me  to  see  you  before  you  be  removed  to 
a  solitary  prison." 

"0,  my  father  is  so  kindl"  Helen  exclaim- 
ed.— ''But  why  must  I  be  removed  to  a  pris- 
on? A  prison? — Heaven!  Baru^h  also  was 
in  a  prison !  Elvira,  my  beloved  soul,  why 
must  I  be  removed  to  a  prison  ?  " 

"  Your  father  is  so  very  kind,"  said  Elvi- 
ra, sarcastically,  "he  is  afraid  you  might 
meet  with  any  harm,  therefore,  I  suppose 
he  will  keep  you  safe.  O,  the  kind,  kindest 
father !  " 

"Suspect  not  the  motives  of  my  father," 
Helen  replied,  imperaiively/'the  father  must 
know  besc,  what  he  must  do  with  his  child. 
My  father  loves  me,  fondly,  he  will  do  me 
no  wrong.  I  have  disobeyed  his  behests  > 
and  am  ready  and  willing  to  receive  my  pun- 
ishment without  a  murmur." 
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"  Ai<9  you  will  receive  a  full  measure  of 
it,"  said  Elvira,  "  for  he  is  enra<:cd  at  you,— 
Poor  Hebn,  the  sword  of  death  is  suspend- 
ed on  »  hair  over  your  head,  every  moment 
the  Aitiil  blow  may  fall,  and  you  are  yet  con- 
fident in  your  father's  love?     He  has  inform- 


instantly  of  your  perilous  situation.  II  e  and 
his  friends  beins;  afraid  you  might  be  occa- 
sioned to  betray  them,  for  woman  is  wcaii — 
and  knowing  that  torture  and  death  threaten 
you,  they  absolved  you  of  your  obligation  to 
stay  hero  any  longer,  and  charged  me  with 


od  the  King  of  your  adventure.  With  your  j  the  duty  ta  effect  your  escape.  Hesitate  no 
life  he  will  demonstrate  his  patriotism  and  j  longer,  my  beloved  Helen,  flee  or  you  arc 
his  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  you  are  still  con- i  lost,  lost  anyhow;  if  you  confess,  the  people's 
fident  in  your  father's  love?  O,  my  good 'daggers  will  reach  you,  and  if  you  be  firm, 
Helen,  beloved  friend  of  my  heart,  prepare]  the  King's  anger  is  certain  death  to  you." 
for  misery,  for  nameless  affliction,  for  death 
prepare, 
secret." 


Helen,  after  a  long  pause  said,  calmly  and 
I  am  done,  I  told  you  the  whole  i  resolutely,  "Elvira  my  love,  cell  Baba  ben 

j  Huta,  1  Heo  not,  and,  although  I  am  a  feeble 
*'  And  why,  beloved  Elvira,  why  do  youl  ^"nian,  1  violate  not  my  oath,  let  it  cost  my 
tell  me   my  miserable    fate,"  Helen  asked,  h'fe.      Here  f    remain,  here   where   Himon 


"  could  I  not  learn  it  in  due  time  yet  ? 
Elvira  approached  her  closer  and  a  little 


spurns  peril  and  danger,  here,  I  trust,  I  will 
assist  in  saving  the  Queen,  and  none  shall 


louder  than  a  whisper  she  said,  '-'  Because  1  j  take  me  from  this  place. 


will,  I  must  rescue  you  from  certain  death. 
Ten  armed  men  were  sent  out  this  morning 
to  arrest  Abba  Hhaul,  but  the  bold  man  offer- 
ed an  unexpected  resistance.  He  killed 
three  and  forced  the  rest  to  flight.  Your 
father  enraged  at  this  took  forty  of  the  royal 
{juard  and  went  out  to  arrest  the  heroic  man. 
The  King*Iiold3  a  secret  meeting  with  his 
captains.     I,  taking  advantage  of  the  favor- 


All  being  in  vain  Elvira  wept  a  parting 
tear,  and  after  affectionate  embraces  she  left 
Helen.  The  door  was  locked,  Helen  was 
alone  with  her  love,  grief  and  apprehension. 
She  was  satisfied  that  she  acted  right  in  stay- 
ing where  she  was.  She  could  not  doubt  the 
love  of  her  father^  still  the  words  of  Elvira, 
who  was  so  dear  to  her  he-irt,  re-echoed 
painfully  in  every  recess  ot  her  80ul.     She 


able  moment,  bribed  the  guards  at  your  door,  struggled  powerfully  against  every  accusa- 
stole  the  key  from  your  father's  secret  apart- 1  tion,  that  rose  in  her  heaving  bosom,  against 


ment,  and  here  1  am.  Every  thing  is  pre- 
pared ;  Helen,  flee  this  moment,  the  mules 
are  ready,  I  have  clothes  for  you,  that  none 
know  you.  Flee  this  moment,  and  in  a  few 
hours  you  are  in  Jericho  and  out  of  Herod's 
reach." 

"  No,  my  good  Elvira,  I  shall  not  flee," 
said  Helen,  composed.     *'I  dare  not  flee,  not 


her  father.  She  subdued  them  all  except 
one — his  order  to  arrest  Simon.  This  was 
in  her  eyes  a  crime  for  which  the  mercy  of 
heaven  itself  could  find  no  forgiveness.  Si- 
mon appeared  to  her  pure  and  innocent  as 
the  angels  who  sing  the  praise  of  the  Al- 
mighty, llemembering  now  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  Simon  was  placed,  and  be- 


only  because  my  confidence  in  the  love  ofjing  disabled  herself  to  assist  and  caution  or 
my  father  is  unlimited,  but  also  because  an  |  die  with  him,  she  altogether  forgot  her  own 
oath,  sacred  and   inviolable,  forbids  me  to  perils,  and  her  sighs   followed  the   beloved 

friend  whom  she  imagined  in  the  hands  of 

his  enemies. 

Again  phe  heard  a  noise  before  her  door. 

The  heavy  steps  of  warriors  re-echoed 
Elvira  prayed  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  j  through  the  hall,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
in  vain;  Helen's  determination  to  stay  w^.asiopen  the  door.  "They  come  to  remove  me 
firm  and  unalterable.  "Know  it  then," 'to  a  prison,"  she  thought,  and  shrank  at  the 
Elvira  said,  "if  so  it  must  be,  I  heard  the  recollections  of  the  dim  cell  ;n  which  she 
oath  you  have  sworn  last  night  in  the  Peo-!had  seen  Baruch  ben  Menahem.  The  door 
pie's  Council,  and  I  informed  Baba  ben  Buta  opened,  her  father,  attended  by  five  men  of 


leave  this  place.  1  thank  you  my  beloved 
Elvira,  you  are  a  true  and  warm  friend:  but 
I  must  stay,  let  the  consequences  be  as  God 
pleases." 
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the  KiBg;'s  guard  entered.  "Thia  woman  |  "  I  must  speak  a  few  words  aJone  to  my 
must  be  conveyed  to  yonder  prison,  and  well!  father,"  Helen  said,  resolutely,  "  otherwise 
taken  care  of,  tliat  none  have  access  to  hei,"  !  the  King's  armies  can  not  vionvey  me  alive 
gaid  Sabion  to  the  guards,  without  looking  to  yonder  prison," 

on  Helen,  j      *' No  defiance,  degraded  woman."  Sabion 

"My   father  wounded,"  Helen   cried  injt>aid,  "  yt)ldiers,  do  your  duty." 


painful  accents.     "  0  tell  me  who  dared  lay  j 
hand  on  my  beloved  father?" 


Reluctantly  the  soldiers  attempted  to  lay 
i  hands  on  hfr,  but,  with  the  strength  of  an 


"Your  friend  and  co-adjutor  Abba  Slmul,"i  enraged  lioness,  she  pushed  one  after  the 
said  Sabion  gnashing  his  teeth.  "  Thfsei other  from  her.  "Not  alive,  I  say,"  Helen 
men  saved  my  life.  Abba  Shaul  escaped ;  |  cried,  "  not  alive  shall  you  move  me  from 
but  you  are  in  my  power,  you  and  your  ac-jhere,  unless  my  request  be  granted." 


cursed  lover,  and  you  shall  pay  for  the  reb  j 

el's  daring  conduct."  j 

Helen  hastened  toward  the  guards  and  kis 


"  No  violence,"  JSabion  said,  with  a  dia- 

i  bolic  smile  on  his  lips.    He  advanced  toward 

J  her,  grasped  both  her  hands,  and  tied  them 


sing  every  one's  sword,  she  thanked  them  i  together  with  a  cord.  Helen,  dumb  and  mo- 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  for  having  saved  thejtionless  like  a  marble  st^itue,  offered  no  re- 
life  of  her  father.  Then  in  a  state  of  affec-j '^'stance.  When  her  hands  were  tied,  she 
tionate  ecstacy  she  stretched  out  her  nrmsr^*'^'  slowly  and  monotonously,  "The  father 
and  wejit  to  embrace  her  father.  "  Away,!  ^'^»  *^*^  ^^^^^^  o^  ^"*»  ^'^n  and  only  child,  to 
shameful  actress,"  Sabion  roared,  "treacher- 1  ^^Hver  her  without  a  hearing,  into  the  hands 
ous,  infamous  woman  !  I  know  the  serpent's]  «^  ^^^  executioner.—  Mother,  beloved,  dead 
You  go  to  prison  and ,  "pother,  thou  hast  seen  it,  1  offered  no  resis- 
e  King's  ftuthori-i^^^^ce.'     Tw( 


venomous  hissing. 

await  your  trial  before  the 

ties."     He  pushed  her  violently  to  one  sidej^^^^^ 

of  the  room,  and  bid  the  guards  to  conduct 


o  large  tears   glittered  in  her 

liemove  her,"  Sabion  commanded, 

and  the  soldiers  went  to  do  their  duty. — 


her  to  the  prison  he  had  told  them.  Thel^"^'"  *^*®  ^''^^  opened,  and  in  the  midst  of 
guards,  however,  struck  with  the  beauty  and  j  ^  ^^3^^^  §"^^"^'  ^""f'"  ^^^»  ^1»^^«^  entered  the 
filial  affections  of  Helen,  hesitated.  Sabion ! ''<^«™-  A  scream,  shrill  and  piercing,  escaped 
bid  again,  and  none  appeared  to  be  disposed  i  ^^®^^"-     ^^"^^n  fearing  the  consequences  of 


to  obey.  Helen  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind.  Dismayed,  mortified  and  tortured 
she  looked  frigidly  on  her  futher.  "  You 
need  not  be  angry,"  she  said,  calmly,  "if  Sa- 


unguarded  words,  said,  "  Fear  not  woman, 
although  my  clothes  are  white,  yet  I  am  no 
dead  man.  I  live.  1  am  the  King's  physi- 
cian and  friend,  an  humble  Essence.     My 


bion  considers  it  necessary  to  accuse  his  own  j  ^"^'^'"  ^^®  ^'^'^  '«  Sabion,  "you  are  requested 


and  only  child  of  any  crime  before  the 
King's  judges,  Helen  knows  how  to  obey  her 
father's  command,  without  the  assistance  of 
those  strangers.  Let  them  go  out  of  this 
room,  that  1  may  speak  one  word  more  alone 


to  withdraw.  This  signet  and  this  chain, 
sir,  are  the  evidence  of  my  authority.  No 
harm  shall  bo  done  to  your  daughter,  unless 
justice  so  demand  it." 

"  The  King  is  very  gracious,"  said  Sabion 


to  my  father,  and  without  a  murmur  I  follow  j  meekly  and  bowing  profoundly  before  Simon, 


you  to  the  prison,  to  the  gates  of  hell,  if  so 
you  desire." 

Sabion  laughed  furiously,  and  said, 
"Be  alone  with  you,  that  it  be  said  1  was 
aware  of  your  treacherous  designs,  that  your 
sins  fall  on  my  head  ?  No,  woman,  I  am  no 
longer  your  father,  and  unless  the  King  ex- 
onerates you,  I  never  shall  be.  You  are 
Satan's  child,  Sabion  nourished  a  poisonous 
scorpion.     Begone  to  yonder  prison." 


"  I  gladly  obey.     1  am  relieved  of  a  painful 
duty."     He  left  the  room  with  his  guards. 

"  Stand  outside,  guard  the  door,  admit 
none,  and  wait  for  my  orders,"  said  Simon 
to  his  guards,  which  was  immediately  done. 
He  untied  Helen's  hands, and  quivering  with 
excitement  she  sunk  into  the  embrace  of  Si- 
mon, who  pressed  her  010*^0  to  his  bosom. — 
A  long  kiss  was  the  whole  conversation 
which  passed  between  them  the  first  few  mo- 
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monta.  It  wns  a  profusion  of  presentiments, 
that  laid  in  that  silent  eloquence  which  baf- 
fles description.  The  heart  of  the  offended 
and  mortified  daughter,  the  tormented  bosom 
of  the  affectionate  child  heaved  again  with 
love  and  unutterable  bliss,  on  the  high  beat- 
ing breast  of  the  loving  friend.  The  frigid 
despair  poured  into  her  affectionately  glow- 
ing soul,  by  a  heartless  and  cruel  father,  took 
wings  and  gave  way  to  the  shouting  joy  of 


Thk  Combat  of  the  Peoplk, 

of  Simon,  who  continued  in  an  emphatic 
tone  :  "  If  you,  dearest  Helen,  will  hear  what 
I  say,  speak  and  act  exactly  and  literally  as 
I  tell  you,  and  you  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
so  to  do — you  are  free  and  exonerated  before 
the  sun  rises  again  over  Zion's  tower.-*  ;  Ab- 
ba Shaul  will  be  declared  a  patriot  and  hero, 
worthy  of  the  King's  best  confidence,  and 
the  Queen  is  saved.  Herod's  anger,  howev- 
er, falls  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  guil- 


boundless  happiness,  engendered  by  the  lovelty  head  of  him  whom  our  whole  nation  cur- 


and  fidelity  of  him  whom  she  loved  best  on 
earth.  Closer  and  still  closer  Helen  clung 
to  Simon  who,  liberated  of  the  hated  mask 
he  bore  so  long,  joyful  to  be  free  of  the  op- 
pressive and  cold  etiquette  and  eternal  vigil- 
urce,  and  elated  with  the  idea,  that  he  could 
save  the  beloved  of  his  heart  from  the  cruel 
and  merciless  hands  of  her  unnatural  father, 
pressed  her  in  silent  rapture  to  the  stormy 
heart,  and  for  a  longtime  he  had  no  word  to 
say. 

A  man  whose  heart  wns  never  moved  by 
an  intense  and  powerful  passion,  can  hardly 
imagine  the  bliss  of  the  two  lovers  be- 
fore us.  Imagine  the  first  blossoms  of  spring 
after  a  dreary  winter,  the  rising  sun  after  a 
dreadful  and  stormy  night,  the  first  words  of 
a  beloved  patient  who  laid  dumb  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death,  imagine  you  hear  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres  after  the  roars  of  a  hur 
Ticane  over  a  storm-tossed  ocean  subsided, 
the  swelling  accords  of  the  seraphic  lyre  re- 
sounding through  a  night  of  darkness  and 
pain,  imagine  tenfold  all  these  various  emo- 
tions, and  you  approach  the  paradisian  rap- 
ture of  Simon  and  Helen. 

"  Fear  not  beloved  Helen,"  said  Simon 
first  recovering  his  full  presence  of  mind 


ses,  ami  it  sh^ll  annihilate  him." 

'•  Simon !  Simon  1  dearest  friend  of  my 
heart,"  Helen  interrupted,  in  painful  accents, 
"Do  tell  me,  I  pray,  1  beseech  you,  who  is 
the  wretched  object  of  your  fierce  displea- 
sure ?  " 

"  Sabion,  your  murderer  and  the  foul  as- 
sassin of  your  nation,"  Simon  responded, 
firmly. 

"Away  from  me,  beguiler,"  Helen  cried, 
passionately,  "he  is  my  father.  Away  with 
thy  smooth,  murderous  tongue,  I  say.  1  stay 
here  and  die,  ii  so  it  must  be,  but  I  shall 
never,  never  be  auxiliary  or  even  suffer,  tha( 
my  father  be  wronged." 

"O,  the  dear  father,  whose  hands  are  soil- 
ed with  innocent  blood,"  said  Simon,  "  who 
sacrifices  his  own  daughter  for  the  moment- 
ary favor  of  a  despotic  King.  O,  the  kind 
father,  whose  hands,  yet  red  with  Baruch'a 
blood,  murder  his  affectionate  child.  I  vkls 
present  when  he  accused  you  before  the 
King,  of  treason  and  conspiracy.  I  made  an 
unnatural  exertion  to  restrain  myself,  not  to 
trample  his  black  heart  out  of  his  bosom. — 
This  dear  father  mu5t  be  spared,  the  Queen 
must  fall  and  Israel  wrince  itself  in  its  own 
reeking  blood.      Helen,  Helen,  your  affec- 


Herod  and  your  father  are  more  in  my  pow-  i  ^ions  make  you  blind.  Not  you—  1  will  do 
er  than  you  or  I  am  in  theirs.  I  have  tried  |  the  work  of  justice  and  it  is  for  you,  your 
the  experiment  of  confronting  wickedness  joa^h  dictates  it— to  support  me  in  saving  the 

Queen." 

"Simon,  O  hear  me  pray,"  Helen  said, 
'  behold  me  weep  and  tremble  before  you, 
like  a  wretched  sinner.  O,  that  you  could 
feel  the  nameless  torment  which  seizes  upon 
my  heart  Simon,  my  father  is  not  as  wick- 
ed as  you,  in  your  boundless  hatred,  imagine 
him.  Spare,  0  spare  his  life.  Bid  mo  go 
through  the  shadow  of  death,  through  the 


and  corruption  with  the  bold  countenance  of 
justice  and  innocence,  supported  by  cunning 
wisdom  in  the  service  of  a  good  cause,  and 
I  have  found  verified  what  1  always  suppo- 
sed must  be  the  case,  wickedness  is  a  sneak- 
ing coward.  Herod  and  Sabion  are  my 
slaves." 

Helen  stared,  delighted  and  amazed,  into 
the  glowing  countenance  and  radiating  eyes 
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fire  streams  of  the  nether  world,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  obey,  because  I  love  you  with  ev- 
ery fiber  of  my  heart,  and  I  have  sworn  to 
asvsist  you.  But  spare  my  poor,  wretched 
father.  I  am  his  only,  only  child,  probably 
his  only  friend  on  earth.  Let  God  j udge  and 
none  else." 

Simon. — And  your  oath  ? 

Helen. — And  my  father  ! 

Simon. — And  your  love  ? 

Helen. — And  my  filial  duties  ! 


CHAPTER    VI. 

COURT     INTRIGUES. 

"Who  is  the  strange  wizard,  that  he  so 
quickly  captivated  the  heart  of  the  King  ?  " 
Salome,  the  King's  intriguing  sister,  said  to 
the  servile  Sabion,  who  stood  before  her  in 
a  most  humble  attitude, 

"  I  know  not,  my  lady,"  said  Sabion,  bow- 
ing deeply.  "  He  came  into  the  palace  I 
know  not  how.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
King's  presence  I  know  not  why  or  by  whom. 
He  captivated  the  royal  heart  in  one  hour. 
He  rules  over  all  in  the  palace.  His  com- 
manding and' penetrating  looks  are  every- 
where." 

"He  spoils  the  King,"  said  Salome.  "The 
King  begins  to  be  pious,  virtuous  and  hum- 
ble like  a  Pharasean  scribe.  He  appears  to 
forget  altogether,  that  the  Asmoneans  and 
their  friends  plot  against  him,  and  leave  no 
means  untried  to  ruin  him.  This  Essence 
is  an  agent  of  the  conspirac}''.  He  came  to 
rock  the  King  into  a  careless  sleep.  So  it 
is,  and  we  must  render. that  man  powerless." 

Sabion  smiled,  and  bowed  as  deep  as  he 
could.  "So  it  is  my  lady,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  also  my  opinion.  But  who  dare  tell  this 
to  the  King  ?  He  is  in  love  with  the  young 
Essence.  Still  it  is  our  duty  to  caution  the 
King  against  the  man  who  assumes  the 
countenance  of  a  saint,  personified  justice 
and  virtue.  He  plays  the  Essence  in  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  blunt  frankness  of 
language.  But  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Esse- 
nean  submissiveness  about  him.  He  com 
mands  where  he  should  obey,  and  begs  po- 
litely where  he  should  command.  He  exam- 
ines every  person  and  thing  in  his  way,  with 
scrutinizing    and    penetrating    looks,   still 
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maintains  the  appearance  of  calm  indiffer- 
ence. He  speaks  when  he  must,  but  every 
word  of  his  is  sagacious  and  to  the  pointy  > 
and  appears  to  be  the  product'of  the  moment,  ■ 
the  result  of  a  natural  impulse  without  fore- 
thought or  secondary  purpose.  None  is  his 
companion,  still  he  knows  every  body's  name 
and  function.  This  is  a  studied  and  assumed 
character,  my  lady.  But  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  an  assumed  character,  that 
he  deceives  Herod,  is  not  easily  unmasked." 

"And  still  we  must  unmask  him,"  Salome 
ejaculated,  passionately.  "Who  has  called 
him  hither  to  govern  and  master  all  ?  He  is 
an  agent  of  the  King's  antagonists,  but  the 
King  is  smitten  with  blindness.  We  do 
see,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  ac- 
tor to  the  impartial  gaze  of  our  lord.  I  am 
the  King's  sister,  it  behooves  mo  to  watch 
over  him.  Sabion,  sagacious  man,  think  of 
proper  means." 

Sabion's  bow  and  smile  were  significant,' 
they  appeared  to  tell,  that  he  had  done  so  al- 
ready. "  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady,"  said 
he.  "  If  I  should  propose  means  to  expose 
the  real  character  of  the  young  stranger,  it 
would  be  to  rouse  his  dormant  passions.  A, 
young  man  with  so  much  fire  in  the  eye  must 
have  powerful  passions.  They  are  subdued 
by  a  controling  intellect,  but  will  ultimately 
break  forth  with  increased  violence,  if  they 
meet  with  an  adequate  irritation.  Let  once 
the  passions  have  the  sway  over  his  intellect, 
and  he  stands  exposed  to  our  gaze.  The 
studied  and  assumed  character  explodes, 
and  the  man,  as  he  is,  appears  in  words  and 
actions." 

"  Your  sagacity  is  admirable,"  said  Sa- 
lome, smiling  complacently.  "  But  you  have 
no  opportunity,  he  studiously  avoids  it  —  to 
ascertain  his  infirmities.  Which  of  his  pas- 
sions predominates,  which,  if  properly  roused 
will  most  likely  govern  him  f  This  is  the 
question  you  must  answer  first." 

"  This  is  another  cause  of  my  suspicion," 
said  Sabion,  "  he  avoids  every  opportunity 
where  his  passions  might  be  learned.  There 
h  no  man  without  them,  and  he  who  hides 
them  most  is  sorest  afraid  of  their  operation. 
In  examining  the  catalogue  of  human  pas- 
sions, I  first  thought  of  ambition  —  but  the  . 
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young  Essenee  appears  to  have  none,  for  be 
never  shew  his  face  at  court,  and  at  his  ap- 
pearance he  at  once  rose  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion. Then  I  thought  of  avarice  —  but 
this  is  seldom  the  dominating  passion  of  the 
young;  the  practical  man  only  knows  the 
value  of  wealth.  Love,  I  thought,  love  must 
be  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  young 
man.  Where  is  the  youth  who  will  effectu- 
ally resist  female  charms?  Let  him  be  a 
Solomon,  Samson  or  Socrates,  woman's  be- 
witching power  will,  if  she  desires,  make  a 
fool  of  the  one,  a  feeble  child  of  the  other, 
and  an  Epicurean  of  the  last  We  must 
think  of  a  Delilah  to  manage  our  Samson. — 
A  shame  it  would  be,  if  Uerod's  court  could 
not  boast  of  a  Delilah." 

Salome  listened  with  peculiar  delight  to 
the  words  of  Sabion.  "1  see,"  said  she, 
"Sabion  needs  no  counsellor.  Still  I  must 
observe,  that  he  is  not  sufiBciently  versed  in 
human  feelings.  Great,  almost  omnipotent 
is  love ;  but  the  most  powerful  passion,  that 
ever  swayed  its  iron  scepter  over  man,  is 
jealousy.  Jealousy  is  the  name  of  the  ser- 
pent, that  eats  his  own  excrement,  and  de- 
vours both  the  blood  and  intellect  of  man. — 
Love  is  gentle  and  generous,  jealousy  is  sav 
age  and  cruel.  Love  tames  the  lion,  jealou- 
sy changes  the  lamb  into  a  raving  tiger. — 
Love  makes  precautious,  and  shrewd,  jealou 
sy  breaks  through  the  limits  of  wisdom  and 
crushes  every  opposition ;  for  jealousy  has 
the  power  of  both  love  and  hatred." 

Salome  invited  Sabion  to  be  seated  at  her 
right  hand  side,  then  she  told  him  in  an  in- 
timate tone:  "I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  my 
good  friend,  and  I  expect  you  will  approve 
of  it.  The  young  Essenee  is  gifted  with  ev- 
ery charm  to  win  a  woman's  heart.  It  is  an 
eapy  task  for  you  to  engender  a  passionate 
love  for  him  in  the  heart  of  your  daughter, 
especially  as  she  now  frequently  comes  in 
contact  with  him,  and  he  will  extricate  her 
from  the  trouble  of  her  last  adventure.  Love 
begets  love.  Helen  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be 
loved.  She  is  Sabion' s  only  daughter,  he  is 
the  King's  favorite,  the  match  is  fine.  The 
part  you  have  to  perform  must  be  perfectly 
clear  to  you.  Your  daughter,  you  told  me, 
has  a  love  alHiir  with  ouc  Simon  ben  Hillel. 
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This  must  before  hand  remain  a  secret  to 
the  Essenee.  He  has  free  access  to  the 
Queen,  and  that  gives  me  a  good  opportunity 
I  to  play  my  part  in  the  drama.  After  a  while 
jyour  daughter  must  be  informed  of  the 
'Queen's  intimacy  Avith  the  Essenee,  and  he 
must  learn  the  affections  of  Helen  for  his  ri- 
val. This  is  my  part  of  the  play.  You  un- 
derstand me  now?" 

*'  Perfectly,  my  lady,  and  I  am  astonished 
at  your  sagacity,"  said  Sabion;  "but  my 
daughter  is  a  whimsical  woman.  I  fear  her 
love  to  that  Simon  ben  Hillel  will  be  in  our 
way.  She  says  she  can  love  none  besides 
him." 

The  lady  laughed,  excessively,  at  the 
courtier's  Folly.  "  Do  you,  indeed,  believe," 
said  she,  "  a  young  woman's  love  is  so  con- 
sistent ?  O,  then  you  are  deceived.  A  man, 
so  beautiful  as  that  Essenee,  and  so  high  in 
the  King's  favor,  is  a  bait  savory  enough  to 
catch  every  woman's  heart  in  the  Roman 
empire.  That  is  a  mistake  of  yours,  my 
good  friend.  Go  and  convince  yourself." — 
Sabion  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  "  One 
moment  longer,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  claim 
your  kind  attention.  Tell  me  who  is  Simon 
ben  Hillel?" 

"  He  is  the  son  of  that  woodsawycr,"  the 
courtier  stammered,  "who,  together  with  Ab- 
ba Shaul,  the  grave  digger,  are  the  only  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  our  " — 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  the  lady 
appeared  to  understand  him;  for  she  asked, 
astonished,  "  And  they  live  yet  ?  " 

"Hillel  was  out  of  my  reach  in  Jericho," 
said  the  courtier,  "but  a  Greek,  was  in  Jeri- 
cho when  the  body  of  Baruch  ben  Menahem 
was  brought  there,  and  the  stupid  multitude 
congregated  around  it,  inflamatory  speeches 
being  made,  Hillel  attempted  to  pacify  them, 
the  anger  of  the  crowd  was  excited,  and  the 
Greek  singled  Hillel  out  among  the  multitude 
and  killed  him.  The  wicked  Greek!  Abba 
Shaul  was  among  the  rebels  who  attacked 
my  servants  the  other  night  in  the  valley  of 
Uinom ;  his  head  is  forfeited  to  the  arm  of 
justice." 

"The  excited  rebels  killed  Hillel,"  the  lady 
said,  laughingly,  "because  he  exhorted  them 
to  peace  and  justice,  and  Abba  Shaul's  head 
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i3  forfeited.  Is  it  not  so?  O,  you  are  a  wise  j  Sabion  bowed  profoundly.  "  You  are  al- 
man,  and  the  rebels  are  very  stupid;  they  I  ready  the  favorite  of  every  person  at  this 
kill  their  own  friends.  They  must  be  watch-;  court,  especially  the  ladies  are  very  eager 
ed  much  closer,  and  punished  rigorously.  Is|to  cultivate  your  friendship.  I  heard  but 
it  not  80?  Now,  go,  my  w'se  friend,  and :  this  morning  the  King's  sister  say,  that  she 
play  your  part  with  due  caution  and  very 'was  very  desirous  to  see  you  in  her  saloon." 
gentle,  that  your  daughter  detect  nothing  of  1  "  I  am  sensible  of  the  honor,"  said  the 
our  plan."  The  lady  left  the  room,  Sabion  {physician,  "but  I  scarcely  dare  venture  in 
looked  a  good  while  at  the  door  through  |  such  noble  company,  as  my  manners  are 
which  she  left.  Then  he  murmured,  '•  Yes  [too  impolite,  too  much  like  the  rustic  for  the 
Lilah,  primitive  serpent,  1  can  do  all  this  to! first  time  in  the  city.  — But  I  have  been 
get  rid  of  my  enemies ;  but  then  and  next  j  charged  by  the  King  with  a  difficult  task, 
your  turn  comes.  You  have  long  enough  |  in  which  you  could  best  assist  me.  1  must 
been  the  curse  of  mankind,  your  death  shall  j  bring  him  a  full  report  of  the  conspiracy 
be  my  sin  offering  before  eternal  justice,  if 'which  you  detected,  and  of  your  daughter's 
such  a  being  exists."  part  in    that   matter.     Will  you  be   kind 

Sabion  went  directly  to  the  room,  where 'enough  to  give  me  all  the  information  you 
his  daughter  was  still  kept  confined,  with  a! have  on  these  matters." 
sentinel  at  her  door  and  one  servant  to  wait      "If  you  know  the  heart  of  a  father  whose 


upon  her.     Elvira  was  the  only  person  be-  only  child  rebels  against  him,"  said  Sabion, 
sides  Simon,  who  had  free  access  to  Helen's  i  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  call  me  not  as  a  wit- 


room.     Sabion,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  was  j  ness  in  this  case,  I  know  too  much.     Permit 
not  a  little  astonished  to  be  refused  admit-  me,  my  lord,  to  see  my  daughter  occasional- 


tance.  A  bitter,  malicious  smile  played 
around  his  lips,  on  murmuring,  "  They  pro- 
hibit me  from  seeing  my  daughter," — But 
quickly   collected,  he   asked   the    sentinel 


ly,  remember  my  affliction,  and  let  me  alto- 
gether out  of  the  afifair.  1  am  a  fond  father 
and  an  obedient  servant  of  the  King.  Love 
and  duty  came  in  a  clashing  conflict,  and  I 


whose  orders  he  obeyed.     "The  orders  of  sacrificed  myself  to  stern  duty.     But  you 


ihe  King's  physician,"  was  the  short  reply 
Sabion  gnashed  his  teeth,  when  he  had  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  sentinel.  Simon  stood 
on  the  upper  portico  absorbed  in  thought, 
so  that  he  did  not  observe  Sabion  when  he 
stepped  up  to  him. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sabion,  several  times,  be- 
fore Simon  heard  him. 

"I  am  not  your  lord,"  said  the  young 
man,  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  "1 
am  the  King's  body  physician." 

"And  Herod's  privy  counsellor,"  the  cun- 
ning man  added,  with  a  smile,  "  and  the  fa- 
vorite of  Antipater's  son.  But  it  is  only  the 
well  deserved  reward  of  your  wisdom.  The 
King  understands  how  to  choose  his  friends.' 

"  Great  men  have  great  passions,  and  are 
apt  to  commit  great  errors,"  said  the  Essence, 
in  his  usual,  calm  manner.  "  I  am  youn<i", 
and  my  good  will  is  much  greater  than  my 
wisdom.  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be 
among  the  great  men  of  the  country,  and 
need  the  forbearance  of  the  wise." 


can  save  my  child,  you  can  restore  the 
daughter,  the  only  darling  child  to  her  fath- 
er ;  for  you  know  not  what  I  do.  Do  not 
call  me,  and  I  will  be  dumb  as  the  grave." 

Simon  regarded  every  feature  of  the 
speaker's  countenance  with  particular  care^ 
as  long  as  he  spoke.  When  he  was  done 
he  thrust  such  a  penetrating  look  on  the 
sapient  courtier,  that  he  looked  aside.  "  1 
must  know  all  the  particulars  of  this  afiiiir," 
he  said  firmly  and  resolutely;  "the  King 
charged  me  with  this  painful  duty,  and  1 
shall  prove  myself  a  strict  commissioner. 
In  yonder  room  is  your  daughter,  you  may 
see  her,  whenever  you  please ;  but  I  must 
have  all  the  information  you  can  give." 

The  sentinel  was  ordered  to  admit  Sa- 
bion, and  Simon  went  away.  "  Confounded 
scoundrel,"  Sabion  muttered,  "  he  would 
not  expose  a  weak  point  of  character.  Still 
1  will  ruin  him." 

The  door  was  opened,  Helen  hastened  to 
embrace  her  father,  who  returned  her  ten- 
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derness,  moat  affectionately.  "And  bo  you| 
have  forgiven  me,  my  dear  child  ?"  said  Sa- 
bion,  in  a  soft  and  flattering  tone,  "  J  was 
bound  in  duty  to  act  as  I  did,  but  the  King, 
perceiving  the  painful  position  in  which  I 
was  placed,  released  me,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  body  physician  to  investigate 
into  the  matter.  He  appears  to  be  so  kind 
and  well  intended,  that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  of  him.  He  will  certainly  release  you 
and  also  defend  my  character  before  the 
King."  ^ 

Helen's  surprise  of  her  father's  unexpect- 
ed change  of  mind  was  equalled  only  by 
the  joy  she  felt  about  the  good  opinion  her 
father  had  of  her  lover.  Again  ^nd  anon 
she  embraced  her  father,  and  assured  him 
that  she  never  felt  the  least  anger  in  her 
heart,  that  her  filial  affections  were  not  the 
least  impaired.  Her  surprise  and  delight 
reached  the  highest  altitude  on  hearing  her 
father,  say,  "  My  child,  we  have  great  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Essenean  physician. 
He  is  very  much  inclined  in  our  favor  and 
his  influence  with  Herud  is  very  great  1 
have  closely  watched  the  young  man  and 
convinced,  myself,  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
exterior  is  by  far  inferior  to  his  excellent 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind." 

Helen  was  all  enthusiasm,  her  whole 
heart  laid  open  before  her  sagacious  father 
who,  making  the  best  use  of  the  happy  mo- 
ment, continued,  after  a  smile,  "H  you  could 
forget  Simon  ben  Hillel  and  lavish  your  af- 
•  fections  on  the  great  Essence,  you  would  at 
once  atone  for  all  the  past  follies.  The 
King  and  your  father  would  be  decidedly 
pleased  with  your  determination." 

"  Forget  Simon  ben  Hillel  ? — Xo  ! — Love 
the  young  Essence?  —  Yes!"  said  Helen 
jsomev/hat  perplexed.  '^  But,  my  father,  do 
you  know  that  the  calm,  cool  and  sagacious 

1>hysician  is  capable  of  love,  that  he  would 
ove  me?" 

"  My  daughter  is  so  beautiful,"  he  said, 
smiling  complacently,  "and  her  father  is  so 
wealthy  and  influential,  that  no  man  can 
resist  her  charms,  1  am  glad  to  find  you 
thus  disposed.  Shape  your  conduct  toward 
the  physician  accordingly,  without  overstep 
ping  the  limits  of  etiquette  and  propriety, 
and  I  will  take  proper  care  of  the  rest." 


'If  this  is  your  will,  my  father,"  said 
Helen,  "  then  give  me  a  token,  that  such  is 
your  paternal  wish,  a  token  which  1  can 
show  the  young  physician.  He  is  meek 
and  bashful  beyond  description.  He  never 
would  have  the  courage  to  ask  my  hand 
from  you,  if  1  could  not  encourage  him  with 
some  token." 

"Here  is  the  ring  which  I  received  of 
Cleopatra,  as  a  token  of  her  esteem,"  said 
the  father.  "  This  ring  is  valuable  and  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  1  entrust  it  into 
your  hands  as  a  token  of  my  wish,  that  you 
bo  the  wife  of  Aurion,  the  King's  body  phy- 
sician." 

She  grasped  the  ring  so  eagerly,  and  cov- 
ered the  hand  of  her  father  with  so  many 
kisses,  that  he  was  baffled  with  the  unex- 
pected change  in  Helen's  mind.  He  left 
her  fully  satisfied,  that  he  had  carried  out 
well,  his  part  of  the  plot.  He  was  scarcely 
gone  when  Simon  paid  Helen  a  visit.  "Au- 
rion, body  physician  of  the  King,"  said  Hel- 
en, "  what  signifies  this  precious  ring?  Es- 
sence, sagacious  and  sapient,  tell  me  the  im- 
port of  this  costly  jewel." 

Simon  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for 
the  happy  humor  of  his  beloved.  He  in- 
spected the  ring  closely,  then  he  said,  "It  is 
your  father's  ring,  I  saw  it  on  his  finger; 
hence  it  signifies  a  new  trick  or  trap," 

"How  unkind  you  are!"  Helen  said. 
"The  ring  signifies  the  wish  and  will  of 
my  father,  that  I  be  your  bride,  your  wife, 
yours  in  life  and  death,  in  time  and  eter- 
nity. This  is  the  import  of  the  costly  jew^- 
cl." 

"  Js  it  a  dream,  a  fantasy,  that  makes 
you  speak  tlius?"  Simon  asked,  (surprised. 
"  Do  tell  me,  beloved  Helen,  what  do  you 
mean  by  all  t'  is?" 

•  "I  mean,  that  my  father  advised  me, 
earnestly,  to  love  the  young  physicidn, 
whose  praise  he  sounds  exaltingly,"  said 
she,  "  and  as  a  token,  of  *his  will  and  wish 
he  gave  me  Cleopatra's  ring,  to  encourage 
you  with  it" 

"Do  you  deceive  me  with  false  hopes?" 

"Xo,  I  only  tell  you  what  is  literally 
true." 

*'  Helen,  my  love,  this  is  a  new  plot;  by 
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the  God  of  Israel,  it  is  a  plot.  Either  this 
is  intended  to  restore  his  influence  over  the 
King,  hy  my  agency,  or  to  ruin  me.  Dear- 
est beloved  Helen,  caution,  very  sagacious  j 
caution  is  necessary  in  this  affair.  I  re-i 
member  now,  that  he  told  me  of  the  King's 
iister  who  wished  my  company.  She  is  the 
worst  trickster  at  the  court.  I  must  see 
her,  to  ascertain  what  this  means ;  for  your 
father  had  along  conversation  with  her  this 
morning.  Let  them  plot  as  much  as  they 
please,  if  you  will  be  wise,  we  AviJl  make  the 
best  of  it.  But  at  present  1  advise  you,  to 
tell  your  father,  that  I  was  fio  cool  and  dis- 
tant, that  it  is  very  hard  to  gain  access  to 
my  heart.  IStill,  take  care  of  the  ring,  we 
might  need  it." 

"  It  is  strange,  that  you  suspect  every 
thing  proceeding  from  my  father,"  said  Hel- 
en, in  an  offended  tone.  "If  h\3  is  ever  so 
wicked,  has  he  not  a  paternal  heart?"  — 

"  No,  he  has  not,"  Simon  interrupted,  "  1 
know  he  has  not.  He  informed  Herod  of 
the  supposed  crimes  of  his  owe  child,  just 
to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  lord's  favor.  He 
just  as  easy  will  dispose  of  you  in  any  way 
to  suit  his  selfish  designs.  But,  we  must  be 
wiser  than  those  corrupted  courtiers.  Ours 
is  the  sagacity  of  love,  the  boldness  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  firmness  of  virtue.  Helen,  they 
shall  not  deceive  us.  I  must  how  sec  He- 
rod, he  called  me;  thed  I  will  see  his  plot- 
ting sister,  and  teach  her  a  lesson  on 
and  counterplots." 

Herod  was  alone  when  Simon  entered  the 
saloon.  Without  giving  him  time  to  utter 
one  word  Herod  asked  hastily,  "  Well,  my 
faithful  Aurion,  have  you  ascertained  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy?" 

"  I  have  ascertained  more  than  sufficient 
to  convince  you,  my  lord,  of  the  hazardous 
game  you  play  with  your  people,  by  the 
wicked  advice  of  your  courtiers,"  said  he. 
"  But,  before  I  speak,  permit  me  to  ask  you, 
do  you  hire  an  assassin  to  kill  an  old  and 
inoffensive  man  on  a  mere  suspicion,  or  do 
your  servants  do  so  with  your  permission  ?" 

Herod  looked  somewhat  displeased  about 
this  direct  and  perplexing  question.  Simon 
continued  not,  and  Herod  was  obliged  to 
say  something.  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  this 
question  ?"  he  said. 
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"  Because,  if  this  ia  the  ca.'ie,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  I  must  beg  your  permission  to  leave 
this  court,  this  city,  this  country." 

"  To  what  particular  case  do  you  have  re- 
ference ?"  the  King  asked. 

"  In  Jericho,  I  am  informed,"  said  Simon, 
"lives  A  Babylonian  sage,  Hillel  is  his  name, 
a  man  as  inoffensive  as  a  child,  and  highly 
respected  by  the  Pharaseau  siig2S.  Sabion 
hired  an  assassin  to  slay  the  old  man,  1 
know  not  why.  But  the  ruffian  could  not 
do  it.  He  came  back,  deceived  Sabion,  who 
thinks  that  man  killed,  and  on  inquiry  I 
learned  the  whole  stojy.  My  Lord,  if  this 
was  your  will  I  submit,  but  I  must  leave 
you  instantly;  but  if  it  is  your  friend's  pri- 
vate enterprise,  I  must  caution  you  ngaicst 
him.'  Had  that  man,  Hillel,  been  assassin- 
ated, and  had  it  transpired,  that  Sabion  has 
ordained  it  so,  your  enemies  would  have  in' 
creased  by  thousands." 

"1  am  ignorant  of  this  aflair,"  said  He- 
rod. 

"  That  self-same  Sabion,"  he  continued, 
"  sent  out  your  officers,  my  lord,  to  arrest  a 
grave  digger,  called  Abba  Shaul.  He  offer- 
ed resistance,  and  Sabion  himself  went  there 
with  men  of  your  guard  to  arrest  the  bold 
warrior,  who  fought  more  than  one  battle, 
but  succeeded  not  in  his  attempt,  Abba 
Shaul  fought  them  all  and  escaped.  The 
man  stands  accused  of  knowing  about,  and 
being  himself  concerned  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  Hillel  and  the 
grave  digger  are  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
shameful  and  criminal  connections  of  Sa- 
bion with  a  lady  high  at  the  court  of  He- 
rod, a  connection  upon  which  the  law  sets 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  private  affairs  of 
your  chief  spy  are  the  main  cause  of  this 
last  onslaught  of  his.  His  daughter  having 
fallen  in  love  wi'th  the  son  of  Hillel,  feeling 
as  Sabion  does  the  power  over  him  held 
by  those  two  men,  and  unwilling  to  give  his 
daughter  to  an  obscure  Babylonian,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  have  those  two  men  out  of 
his  way,  one  by  your  royal  authority,  and 
the  other  by  an  assassin." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?"  Herod 
asked. 

"  Not  to  rouse  your  indignation  against 
your   chief  spy  ;  for  you    have    too    much 
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knowledge  of  the  human  mind  not  to  know 
him  already.  1  only  intend  to  ^ive  you  the 
whole  story  of  the  supposed  conspiracy," 
the  physician  continued.  "Two  young  men 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  both  innocent 
peasants,  were  arrested.  Their  companions 
roused  an  indignation  in  the  city  which 
bounded  on  madness.  The  men  came  to 
worship  the  Lord,  have  done  no  wrong,  still 
they  are  captives.  No  sooner  were  those 
men  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  than 
an  excited  multitude  with  the  grave  digger 
followed  them,  and  at  an  opportune  time 
rescued  them.  The  Queen  knew  as  little 
about  all  this,  as  you  did.  The  son  of  Hil- 
lel  and  the  son  of  Uziel  naturally  were 
among  those  who  went  to  rescue  tlie  two 
young  men  arrested  iu  their  place.  Helen, 
wishing  to  caution  her  lover  against  the  in- 
tentions of  her  father,  lollowed  his  trace  to 
the  very  spot  where  the  fight  occurred.  Sa- 
bioQ,  terrified  at  this  demonstration  of  his 
daughter's  indomitable  affections  for  the 
eon  of  one  who  is  a  witness  of  his  shame, 
thought  best  to  secure  his  daughter  behind 
gate  and  bars,  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
occasion,  to  ingratiate  himself  in  your  con- 
fidence. But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther communication  of  his  daughter  with 
the  son  of  Hillel,  he  instructed  her  this 
day  to  love  me,  and  attempted  to  put  his 
two  enemies  out  of  his  way.  This  is  the 
whole  story.  1  have  good  testimony  for  ev- 
ery part  of  it." 

"  Then  you  say  there  is  no  conspiracy  in 
existence?"  Herod  asked. 

"No  evidence  of  one  is  in  existence,"  said 
Simon;  "still  I  should  not  be  surprised  at 
all,  if  conspiracies  against  you  exist." 

Herod  looked  surprised  on  his  physician. 
"What  makes  you  think  so?"  he  asked, 
with  a  strong  emphasis. 

"The  conspiracies  at  your  own  court,  and 
the  outrages  committed  on  the  people  in 
your  name,"  was  the  short  and  significant 
response. 

"it  is  enough,  more  than  enough,"  Herod 

cried,  intensely  excited.     "  You  bring  into 

my  presence  Hillel,  Abba  Shaul,  the  hired 

assassin,  and  Helen,  as  soon  as  I  return 

rom  Cana.     I  must  go  there  to  give  battle 
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to  the  King  of  Arabia.  Whon  I  return,  I 
will  investigate  closely  into  these  afl"ciir8. — 
You  s.iy,  the  (^ucen  is  innocent?" 

"Like  a  child,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  it?"  the  King  asked. 

"  By  the  forcible  evidence  of  the  com- 
bined circumstances,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
whenever  you  please,  my  lord,  I  will  con- 
vince you  of  it. — Can  I  give  those  men  your 
royal  word,  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
them?" 

"  You  may,"  he  said.  "  During  my  ab- 
sence continue  to  investigate  those  matters. 
Dismiss  Helen  from  her  prison,  have  a  care- 
ful eye  on  the  Queen  " — 

"  No,  my  lord,"  Simon  interrupted,  "  I  hate 
to  share  the  fate  of  Baruch  ben  Menahem. 
The  Queen  is  too  virtuous  to  need  my  watch- 
ing eye,  and  too  wise  to  stand  in  need  of  my 
advice." 

"  You  fear  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  Esse- 
nee,"  said  Herod,  smilingly. 

"  I  admire  her  beauty  and  love  her  mag- 
nanimity," he  replied ;  "  but  1  fear  your 
jealousy  and  the  intrigues  of  your  court- 
iers. Helen,  your  favorice's  daughter,  will 
on  your  return  tell  you  the  fearful  story, 
how  you  were  deceived  in  regard  to  Baruch 
ben  Menahem,  and,  sir,  you  will  be  surpri- 
sed at  the  impositions  practiced  on  you." 

"  Young  man,  I  bid  you  farewell,"  said 
the  King,  when  rising,  "and  require  you  to 
collect  Till  the  evidence  at  your*  command, 
necessary  to  convince  me  of  all  your  state- 
ments. Dositheus,  the  governor  of  the  pal- 
ace, Joseph  my  treasurer,  and  Sabion  know 
my  will  to  support  you  in  all  things,  and 
they  will  do  so.  I  will  hold  a  terrific  inves- 
tigation on  my  return,  an^  woe  unto  him 
who  has  deceived  me  or  made  bad  use  of 
my  confidence." 

Helen  laid  in  the  embrace  of  Elvira  and 
rejoiced  over  her  rescue  from  a  perilous  state 
in  which,  as  she  said,  her  adventurous  and 
thoughtless  enterprise  had  brought  her.  She 
believed  she  had  played  her  part  well  in  the 
great  drama  which  she  considered  to  be  at 
its  close,  as  the  Queen  was  safe.  "  Now  I 
must  go  to  see  the  Queen,"  said  she,  "  and 
tell  her  the  story  of  my  adventures." 
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"  The  Queen  should  not  know  too  much  of! 
it,"  said  Elvira.  "The  less  she  knows,  thej 
better  it  is  for  herselF  and  for  us.  I  fear' 
the  peculiar  and  sagacious  performance  of 
Simon  will,  some  time  or  other,  he  under- 
stood by  Herod  ;  then  his  anger  will  know 
no  limits.  Simon  and  anyone  of  us  can! 
escape  his  wrath,  or  can  stand  the  conse-l 
quences  if  necessary;  but  the  Queen  would! 
be  wretched,  miserable,  if  she  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  coadjutors.  She  must^ 
know  nothing  of  our  designs,"  | 

"So  it  is,  ray  beloved  Elvira,"  said  Helen,; 
"and  I  will  tell  her  no  more  than  is  abso-i 
lutely  necessary  to  explain  my  absence  from ' 
her.  Will  you,  my  sweet  sister,  answer  me! 
one  question,  fairly,  openly  and  truly?"        | 

"I  will,  my  lady,  if  I  can."  | 

"  What  brings  you  in  the  company  of  those 
bearded  and  rebellious  men,  my  sweet  Elvi- 
ra," Helen  asked,  "what  brings  you  in  that 
subterranean  abode  in  a  nightly,  unfriendly 
hour?" 

The  countenance  of  Elvira  resembled  a 
fresh  rose  in  color  and  a  violet  in  modesty. 
Perplexed,  visibly  embarrassed,  she  cast  her 
looks  on  the  floor,  Helen  waited  for  an  an- 
swer which  came  not  for  a  good  while.  Still, 
Elvira  felt  that  she  owed  some  answer  to 
her  friend  and  mistress.  She  fixed  her  black 
eyes  on  Helen,  when  saying,  "A  mysterious 
fate  guides  my  steps,  and  I  dare  not  tell 
whither.  I  will  answer  this  question  in  a 
few  short  months,  when  the  seal  will  be  bro- 
ken from  my  mystery.  Now  I  can  not,  1 
dare  not.  Mistrust  me  not.  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  a  sister,  but  I  can  not  yet  tell  you 
this  secret."  ^ 

"And  Jonathan  ben  Uziel?"  Helen  asked, 
smilingly. 

"Knows  me  not,  although  I  love  him," 
said  Elvira.  "Still,  he  is  not  the  cause  of 
my  acquaintance  with  those  men."  Elvira, 
apparently  afraid  to  betray  herself,  quickly 
disappeared  through  the  door,  leaving  Helen 
alone. 

Helen  went  to  the  Queen,  who  yet  sat  pale 
and  sickly  on  a  sofa  of  white  silk,  with  silver 
embroidery,  her  head  leaning  on  the  bosom 
of  one  of  her  ladies.  The  two  young  princes 
sat  at  her  feet  and  from  time  to  time  looked 
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compassionately  in  her  countenance.  When 
Helen  opened  the  door,  one  of  the  princes 
ran  toward  her,  and  clapping  his  hands,  ho 
exclaimed  joyously,  "Mother  is  well  again, 
she  will  not  die!  "  Helen  kissed  the  child, 
and  approaching  the  Queen,  she  kissed  the 
end  of  her  garment,  and  congratulated  her 
on  her  recovery. 

"And  I  congratulate  you,  fair  Helen,  upon 
your  happy  escape,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a 
painful  smile. 

Helen  blushed.  She  did  not  suspect  she 
knew  anything  about  her  imprisonment,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness.  The  Queen 
moved  with  her  hand,  kissed  her  children, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  alone  with 
Helen,  "Tell  me,  good  Helen,"  the  Queen 
asked,  "  why  you  were  kept  so  closely  behind 
gate  and  bars?"  Helen  stammered  unin- 
telligible words,  but  the  Queen  would  not  let 
her  off  without  confession,  and  encouraged 
her  most  kindly  to  speak.  Helen,  having 
regained  her  presence  of  mind,  fell  doAvn 
before  the  Qtieen  and  prayed  ardently; 
"Pardon,  my  gracious  lady,  pardon  the 
weakness  of  an  unguarded  heart!  K  you 
will  not  be  angry  at  my  frivolous  doings,  I 
will  confess  every  word," 

"My  good  and  fascinating  Helen,"  said  the 
Queen,  playing  with  the  girl's  curls ;  "is  in- 
capable of  c(fnimitting  a  wrong.  Speak,  my 
pardon  is  granted  you  in  advance." 

"You  know,  my  gracious  Queen,"  said 
Helen,  "you  know  the  power  of  love.  Provi- 
dence decreed  that  I  should  feel  its  uclim- 
ited  force.  A  young  mati,  in  beauty  equal 
to  Joseph,  captivated  my  heart  and  its  best 
affections.  Waking,  I  think  but  of  him,  and 
sleeping  he  is  the  object  of  my  dreams.  My 
fantasy  adorns  him  with  a  thousand  graces, 
and  each  endears  him  a  thousandfold  to 
my  loving  heart.  When  he  first,  in  yonder 
vineyards,  singled  me  out  among  the  maid- 
ens who  celebrated  there  the  fifteenth  day 
of  Ab,  first  clasped  my  hand  between  his 
and  whispered,  'I  love  thee,'  I  imagined  I 
heard  all  the  melodies  of  heaven,  and  saw 
the  charming  scenes  of  paradise.  This 
young  man,  a  Bab^^lonian  by  birth,  came 
with  the  pilgrims  of  Jericho  to  this  city  to 
offer  the  first  fruits  in  God's  temple.     With 
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a  yearnlnr^,  longinp:,  panting  heart,  I  hast-j  "  No,  my  noble  darae,  much  more,  Infin- 
ened  to  meet  him,  and  when  J  saw  him  again,  j  itely  more,"  Helen  complained  ;  "  he  hates 
heaven  and  earth  appeared  to  change  into  j  him  deadly,  and  wouM  certainly  have  hiin 
the  gardens  of  Sharon,  the  air  turned  into 'killed,  could  he  lay  hold  on  him." 
(iilead's  balm,  my  heart  and  soul  turned  a|  "That  is  strange,"  said  the  Queen,  con- 
harp,  resounding  the  prai.se  of  love.  On  re- i  sideratoly.  "IJut  Helen  shall  not  weep,  if 
turning  to  my  home,  1  learned  of  my  father'  E  can  dry  up  her  tears.  Helen,  I  must  see 
•that  my  lover  was  suspected  of  being  a  mem- 1  Simon  ben  Hillel,  and  if  he  is  the  son  of  his 
ber  of  a  secret  eouspiracy.     1  heard  orders   father,  1  shall  be  your  patron,  the  advocate 


given  for  his  arrest  My  heart  trembled  rn 
juy  bosom,  and  had  he  been  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  nether  world  below,  beyond 


of  your  love." 

"Thank  you,  gracious  Queen,  thank  you 
a  thousand  times,"  Helen  stammered,  and 


pathless   deserts   or   fathomless   oceans,    ]; two  tearsglittered  in  her  black  eyes.     "The 


would  have  hastened  to  caution  him,  and  my 
Jove  would  have  directed  me  in  the  right 
path.  »So  I  did,  my  gracious  Queen;  I  could 
not  do  otherwise.  In  the  valley  of  Hinora, 
eurrounded  by  friends,  I  met  him  and  saw 
him  percicouted  by  my  father's  servants. — 
They  attacked  him,  he  and  his  friends  re- 
sisted and  defeated  my  father's  men,  three 
.)f  whom  fell,  the  rtst  fled.     He  being  safe,  j'*^^^'  earnestly.    "  None  shall  dare  to  harm 


God  of  love  will  reward  you  with  a  <hou- 
sandfold  love." 

"  Not  too  many  words,  my  good  maiden," 
the  Queen  said,  feelingly.  "Send  him  word; 
let  him  know  that  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"And  my  father's  deadly  hatred?"  Ilelen 
stammered. 

"I  will  protect  him  against  it,"  the  Queen 


1  returned  home,  but  the  servants  knew  me, 
informed  my  lather,  and  1  was  arrested. — 
The   King,  however,  through   his   Essence 


[him.' 

I     "  ^ly  gracious  lady,  if  you  pardon  me, 

!  that  I  did  not  tell  you  the  whole  secret," 


physician,  heard  my  story, \-estored  me    tor'^^^  ^^«^«"'  "^  .^^"— ^  ^*>— 1  i°^''«r«»  y^"» 


liberty,   and  my  father    has    forgiven   me. 
Now,  my  gracious  Queen,  let  me  not  feel 


that  you  know  him  already." 
"The  Essenean  Physician!' 


the  Queen 


ourjust  displeasure,  pardon  a  meek,  unhap-i  exclaimed,  suddenly.      "Is  ii  not  so,  Hel- 


en?" 


py  maiilen.' 

"Unhappy?"  the  Queen  repeated  sever- 
al times,  "No,  my  good  Helen,  those  who 
love  as  ardently  as  you  do,  are  not  unhap- 
py." After  a  deep  sigh,  the  Queen  offered 
faer  right  hand  to  Helen  which  she  covered 
with  kisses,  and  bid  her  rise  and  be  seated 
by  her  side.  "  What  is  the  name  of  your 
friend?"  the  Queen  asked 

"  Simon  ben  Hillel,  a  man  little  known 

beyond  the  limits  of  his  humble  home,"  said 

Helen,  "still  his  wisdom,  integrity  and  zealj  „  ^  j  ,  .    , 

-  ,    ^  ,         •      .,  .  ..    !  Queen,  to  read  his  heart 

deserve  a  better  place  in  this  community 

than  he  has  always  occupied." 

"Hillel's  name  is  not  altogether  unknown 
to  me,"  said  the  Queen,  "he  is  a  distinguish- 
ed teacher  among  the  Pharasees.  But  I 
never  hpard  of  his  son. — Is  your  father  op- 
posed to  your  love?" 

"  He  is,  my  benign  lady,"  said  Helen, 
"  he  is  unappeasably  opposed  to  Simon. 
He  hates  him  violently." 

"  As  he  hates  all  the  Pharasees,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  Queen. 


Helen  bowed,  blushingly,  to  express  af- 
firmation, when  the  Queen  continued,  "  Be 
careful,  Helen,  that  man  is  too  shrewd,  al- 
together too  deliberate  and  sagacious  for  his 
age,  to  be  an  affectionate  friend,  or  ardent 
spouse.  Helen,i^J)e  careful,  I  mistrust  that 
man.  He  ha^oo  stiddenly  gained  the  King's 
favor  and  confidence.  1  apprehend  a  treach- 
ery behind  that  mysterious  man." 

"  You  had  no  opportunity,  my  gracious 
said  Helen,  "or 
to  study  his  character.  He  is  as  wuse 
as  he  is  kind,  as  shrewd  as  he  is  upright, 
and  as  determined  and  bold  as  he  is  true 
and  faithful.  He  is  a  rock  of  truth  in  his 
words,  and  a  fiery  seraph  in  his  love." 

"  The  advocate  is  eloquent  but  suspected 
of  partiality,"  the  Queen  said,  smilingly. 
"  Helen,  you  have  never  been  deceived,  you 
know  not,  how  smooth  the  tongue,  and  how 
black  the  heart  of  some  men  is.  Those  who 
must  hide  the  most  bas(?nes8  avail  them- 
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aelvea  not  unfrequently  of  the  sweetest 
words.  Integrity  is  most  always  plump 
and  simple,  while  deceit,  like  the  venomous 
serpent,  chooses  the  variegated  garb,  and 
hides  itself  in  the  shade  of  roses.  Helen, 
good,  innocent  maiden,  your  friend  is  too 
wise,  too  shrewd  altogether,  I  suspect  him." 

"  Do  not,  my  gracious  Queen,"  Helen 
prayed.  "  Look  first  into  his  great  and 
magnanimous  soul,  then  judge,  and  you 
will  think  of  him  as  I  do." 

A  lady  came  in  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  Queen.  After  she  had  left 
the  apartment  the  Queen  again  turned  to 
Helen,  "I  am  informed,"  said  she,  "that 
he,  whom  you  love  so  much,  is  engaged 
deeply  and  for  several  hours  too,  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Salome,  the  chief 
and  most  unscrupulous  authoress  of  court 
cabals  What  means  this,  if  Aurion's  inten- 
tions are  honest  and  manly  ?" 

"I  can  explain  it,"  said  Helen  hastily. 
"My  father  contracted  a  particular  aflfection 
for  him,  and  desired  me  to  marry  him.  He 
gave  me  this  ring  as  a  token" — 

"This  ring! "  the  Queen  interrupted,  much 
agitated.     "Whose  is  this  ring?" 

Helen,  somewhat  terrified  by  the  agitated 
voice  of  the  Queen,  stammered.  This  occa- 
sioned the  Queen  to  pacify  Helen  with  a 
painful  smile  on  her  lips.  "  Speak,my  good 
Helen,"  said  she,  "  do  not  care  about  my 
agitation.  I  had  felt  again  a  pain  in  my 
head,  but  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  My  father  gave  me  this  ring,  to  show  it 
to  Aurion  as  a  token  of  his  wish  concerning 
Aurion  and  myself,"  Helen  continued.  "  I 
told  him  of  my  father's  words,  and  on  show- 
ing him  the  ring  he  remembered  that  my 
father,  whose  friendship  he  suspects,  had 
told  him  of  Salome's  wish  to  see  him,  and 
had  himself  a  long  conversation  with  Salome. 
He  apprehends  a  plot  against  himself  and 
went  to  Salome,  to  learn  my  father's  real 
intentions." 

The  Queen  was  visibly  confused.  She 
said  little  and  what  she  did  say  had  no 
meaning.  Helen  requested  her  to  rest  a 
little,  as  she  was  yet  weak.  But  instantly 
she  recovered.  "I  pity  you,  Helen,"  she 
said,  "your  father's  sudden  friendship  for 
Aurion  and  liis  excuse  to  visit  Salome,  do 
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not  the  least  improve  his  case;  I  rather  still 
more  suspect  his  integrity.  He  wants  to 
learn  Sabion's  intentions  of  Salome.  Eith- 
er he  must  be  on  confidential  terms  with 
Salome,  more  so  than  Sabion,  then  he  cer- 
tainly is  dishonest,  or  he  must  be  ahead  of- 
her  in  intrigues  and  cunning;  then  I  cer- 
tainly suspect  him.  Still  for  your  sake,  I 
will  observe  him  closer.  If  I  learn,  that 
virtu?  also  can  assume  a  mask,  if  a  noble 
end  can  be  obtained,  then  I  have  profited 
an  entire  new  lesson."  She  gave  the  con- 
versation another  turn,  joked,  laughed,  teas- 
ed Helen  with  her  lover.  But  after  awhile 
she  asked  naively,  "  Who  gave  this  ring  to 
your  father  ?" 

"  Cleopatra,  the  Queen  of  Egypt,"  Helen 
answered,  but  was  afraid  of  her  own  words, 
on  observing  the  scarlet  hue  which  flushed 
over  the  pale  countenance  of  the  Queen. 

"  My  head-ache  troubles  me  now,  more 
than  ever,"  the  Queen  said.  "This  is  a 
costly  ring  for  you,"  she  continued,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips.  "  Give  it  to  me,  I  will 
keep  it  for  you,  to  be  your  witness,  if  your 
father  should  not  be  willing  to  keep  his 
word." 

Helen  bowed,  and  gave  the  ring  in  the 
custody  of  the  Queen.  She  examined  it 
closely,  then  she  requested  Helen  to  call 
the  Queen  her  mother,  which  Helen  did. 

The  agitation  of  the  Queen  now  could 
burst  forth  unobservedly.  "  My  ring  to 
Cleopatra!"  she  exclaimed,  passionately. 
"Did  I  not  give  him  this  ring  when  ho 
knelt  before  me,  the  King's  daughter,  and 
swore  to  love  me  forever?  Ha,  treacherous 
monster,  where  are  thy  oaths,  thy  thousand 
assurances  of  love;  they  are  all  forgotten 
in  the  presence  ot  that  passionate,  beguil- 
ing, lubric  wench,  that  prostitute  of  An- 
tony. Now,  I  know,  Herod,  why  not  a 
spark  of  love  glows  for  you  in  this  hapless 
and  cheerless  heart.  Now  I  know,  why  no 
sentiment  of  my  soul  pleads  for  the  cold- 
blooded assassin  of  my  brother.  Herod, 
slave-born  son  of  Antipater,  werest  thou 
not  the  father  of  my  children— O  how  un- s 
happy  Mariamne  is  !  she  must  hate  the  fa- 
ther of  her  children,  or  love  a  traitor,  an 
assassin,  a  wretch." 
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Mariamnes    mother,   Queen    Alexandra  j 


came.  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  as  well  as 
you  are,  Queen,"  said  Alexandra,  "  and 
hope  you  will  go  down  in  the  park,  to 
breathe  fresh  air." 

"Mother,  do  you  know  this  ring?"  Mari- 
amne  asked,  in  a  slow  and  emphatic  tone. 

"  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  oin  the  finger  of 
Herod,  It  is,  yes,  it  is  the  ring  you  gave 
him,  when  first" — 

"Yes,  yes,"  Mariamne  said,  "when  first  I 
listened  to  the  courtier's  thousand  repre- 
sentations, first  I  silenced  my  heart,  as  a 
princess  invariably  must  to  suit  the  politics 
of  the  court,  when  first  1  concluded  upon 
sacrificing  myself  for  my  family,  when  first 
Herod  knelt  in  the  dust  before  me  and  beg- 
ged, implored,  entreated,  wept,  as  only  the 
son  of  a  slave  can;  then  I  gave  him  this 
ring  and  my  consent  to  be  his.  This  very! 
ring,  mark,  this  pledge  of  my  love,  wa.i  giv- 
en to  your  friend,  to  lubric  Cleopatra;  but 
she,  most  likely  afraid  her  Roman  liege  lord 
might  descry  the  valuable  ring  and  inquire 
after  the  price,  yes  the  price — she  made  Sa- 
bion  a  present  wich  it.  So  the  story  runs, 
and  I  tell  you  this  only  to  convince  you, 
that  your  confidence  set  in  Cleopatra,  to 
say  the  least,  is  very  foolish." 

"Not  quite  as  you  believe,"  said  Alexun- 
dra,  somewhat  offended.  "  She  kept  her 
word,  but  I  could  not  keep  mine.  ' 

"  Thank  Providence,  that  it  did  not  cost 
your  life,"  said  Mariamne.  "Herod  return- 
ed from  Cana  with  the  firm  conviction,  that 
1  betrayed  him  to  Cleopatra.  I  bore  it  pa- 
tiently, and  would  hcve  stood  the  consequen- 
ces without  a  murmur,  had  not  some  one! 
convinced  Herod  of  my  innocence  in  this| 
matter,  some  one  1  know  not  who."  ; 

"  Dositheus,  1  believe,  has  done  so,"  said  | 
Alexandra.  "We  ought  to  be  grateful  toj 
him  for  his  interference.  The  influence  oij 
Dositheus  on  Herod  is  considerable,  and  hej 
uses  it  much  in  our  favor." 

"  1  have  no  confidence  in  the  cold  and 
heartless  courtier,"  said  the  Queen,  "  He 
studies  his  smiles,  weighs  his  words  and 
circles  his  tears.  He  is  too  polite  for  an 
honest  man,  and  too  submissive  for  a  friend. 
He  could   not  be  my  confidential    friend.  \ 


Mother,  1  caution  yon   against   Dositheus.' 

"  You  are  not  versed  well  enough  in  hu- 
man nature,"  said  Alexandra.  "  Dositheus 
is  ah  ambitious,  revengeful  and  treacherous 
knave  as  well  as  a  thousand  others.  But  he 
hates  Herod  on  account  of  his  murdered 
brother,  and  his  hatred  renders  him  a  tool 
in  my  hands  without  a  will,  as  soon  as  I 
need  his  services.  The  honest  man  can 
not  be  made  subservient  to  other  people's 
plans;  rogues  and  knaves  properly  man- 
aged will  do  the  best  service." 

"  Such  is  not  my  doctrine,  mother,"  said 
Mariamne.  "I  would  have  no  dealings  with 
the  debased,  even  not  to  save  my  life," 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,  you  are  admirably  hon- 
est, and  your  patience  and  forbearance  are 
the  demonstration  of  high  virtue,"  said  Alex- 
andra. "  The  ring  which  Herod  gave  to 
Cleopatra  testifies  to  the  contrary  of  what 
you  pretend, — This  ring,  my  daughter,  tells 
that  our  position  is  most  dangerous,  nay, 
even  that  our  doom  is  scaled.  As  long  as 
Herod  loved  you,  we  had  one  angel  to  plead 
our  cause.  But  now  he  having  betrayed 
your  love  to  another  woman,  now  we  stand 
exposed  to  his  hatred,  ambition  and  jeal- 
ousy. The  last  time,  Queen,  I  propose  to 
you  to  do  your  duty  to  your  children  and  to 
yourself.  Leave  this  country,  go  directly  to 
Alexandria,  entrust  yourself  to  Cleopatra, 
and  1  give  you  my  word  the  throne  will  be 
secured  to  your  children,  you  and  all  of  us 
will  be  safe," 

"If  Herod  loves  me  no  more,"  said  Mari- 
amne, "  he  is  no  worse  than  I  am.  If  he 
has  no  affections  for  his  children  and  their 
mother,  I  have  and  I  will,  as  much  as  is  in 
my  power,  see  their  father  respected.  He- 
rod furnishes  Antony  with  men  and  money 
in  the  great  struggle  which  will  take  place 
between  him  and  Octavius,  and  Antony,  my 
mother  believes  would  protect  me  against 
the  wish  of  Herod!  Cleopatra  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Herod  my  ring,  and  she 
should  take  my  part  before  Antony !  Is 
the  world  thus  out  of  shape  and  form  ? 
Have  reason  and  understanding  thus  turn- 
ed into  fiilsehood,  that  my  wise  mother 
speaks  utterly  contrary  to  them?  I  should 
think,  put  Mariamne  out  of  the  way,  must 
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Cleopatra  think,  and  Egypt  and  Judea| 
might  be  united  by  marriage  or  treachery.  I 
This  is  more  likely  than  your  supposition."  1 

"Will  you  not  understand  me,  my  daugh- 
ter?" Alexandra  asked,  impatiently.  "1 
see  I  must  be  plump.  Cleopatra's  great- 
ness is  her  influence  over  Antony,  which 
she  has  by  her  beauty,  a  beauty  that  just 
begins  to  fade  away.  Make  your  appear- 
ance at  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  every  eye 
will  look  upon  you;  you  outshine  her  a 
thousand  times.  You  are  an  enemy  too  for- 
midable for  her  in  the  eyes  of  Antony,  that 
she  should  not  do  any  and  every  thing  to  get 
you  away,  far  away  from  her  lord.  He  will 
anyhow  be  induced  to  comply  with  your 
wishes." 

Mariamne  made  no  reply.  Displeasure 
and  mortification  were  visibly  depicted  on 
her  pale  countenance.  Alexandra,  however, 
continued  speaking  on  that  topic  and  praised 
Mariamne^s  chaims  so  much,  that  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  (Jisgust,  "The  daughter 
of  the  Asmoneans,  Israel's  Queen,  the  moth- 
er of  Judah's  princes  should  vie  with  a  har- 
lot for  the  favor  of  voluptuous  Antony  ?  No, 
I  shall  not.  I  prefer  the  scaffold  to  shame, 
and  the  greatest  shame  is  that  which  we  pro- 
cure with  the  charms  God  has  bestowed  on 
us,  at  the  expense  of  innocence  and  purity. 
Mother,  I  caution  you,  not  to  bring  misery 
upon  yourself  and  my  grandfather,  and 
shame  upon  your  family.  A  princess  should 
know  how  to  die  honorably  and  bravely  for 
the  glory  of  her  house,  in  preference  to  liv- 
ing covered  with  shame,  a  stain  upon  the 
name  of  her  house.  Let  Cleopatra's  name 
be  handed  over  to  infamy,  the  Asmonean 
sun  shall  have  no  ?pots  on  account  of  suffer- 
ing Mariamne.  Mother,  it  appears  as  though 
we  have  changed  parts  in  this  tragedy.  Let 
us  stop  here." 

The  earnest,  high  toned  language  of  Mari- 
amne failed  not  to  impress  her  mother  with 
the  conviction,  that  she  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  leave  Jerusalem,  or  turn  a  traitor  to 
her  husband.  She  gave  the  conversation 
unoMier  turn  by  speaking  of  the  unexpected 
progress  which  the  Essenean  physician  made 
so  rapidly  in  Herod's  favor.  "  We  could  de- 
rive many  a  benefit  from  the  young  man," 
said  Alexandra,  after  awhile.  "It  appears  to 
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me,  that  he  stands  as  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  as  in  the  favor  of  Herod.  The 
people  are  our  guardians,  if  they  have  the 
power." 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  the  Queen,  sud- 
denly, "when  sick,  lying  in  a  state  of  deliri- 
um, he  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  the  people 
watch  at  your  bedside.'  It  is  true,  there 
may  be  something  better  in  that  man  than  I 
expected  of  his  shrewdness:  but,  mother,  I 
fear  he  turned  a  traitor  to  us  and  the  people, 
for  he  gained  too  fast  the  favor  of  Herod, 
Salome  and  Sabion.  If  he  gained  their  fa- 
vor by  honest  means  and  for  upright  purpo- 
ses, he  plays  a  dangerous  game,  that  may 
cost  him  his  head.  But  still,  I  must  know 
him.  This  is  the  advice  I  take  of  you,  moth- 
er; if  Herod  has  evil  intentions  against  the 
remains  of  my  family,  I  will  appeal  to  my 
people.  They  will  hear  the  daughter  of 
Matatthia.  They  have  hearts,  souls  and 
arms.  This  last  resort,  this  final  appeal  suits 
me.  I  must  see  that  young  Essence. — Moth- 
er, do  you  know  the  Pharasee  Hillel  ? 

"  Pst,  mention  not  the  name  of  a  man," 
said  Alexandra,  "who  is  a  horror  to  Sabion 
and  Salome.  Besides  this,"  she  continued, 
whispering,  "he  is  known  as  an  opponent  of 
Herod  and  a  friend  of  the  Asmoneans.  His 
influence,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  is 
great,  very  great.  But  what  makes  you  ask 
this  question  ?" 

"The  Essence  Physician  is  the  son  of 
Hillel,"  the  Queen  answered. 

"Then  we  should,  we  must  see  and  study 
him,"  said  Alexandra,  "  The  son  can  not 
be  altogether  averse  to  his  father." 

"But  we  must  be  very  careful  with  him, 
for  he  is  very  shrewd,"  the  Queen  remarked. 
"Attempt  to  form  his  acquaintance,  inquire 
into  his  purposes  and  intentions,  and  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  with  him." 

Simon  was  received  with  distinguishing 
kindness  by  the  King's  intriguing  sister  Sa- 
lome, Having  inspected  the  youthful  Ado- 
nis for  some  moments,  with  visible  delight, 
she  invited  liim  to  a  seat,  reclining  herself 
opposite  him  crti  a  low  sofa  under  a  cano- 
py of  the  finest  weaving  of  Damascus.  She 
had  thrown  back  her  veil  and  Simon  could 
gaze  at  the  profusion  of  tresses,  the  pearl 
teeth,  the  coral  lips  and  the  unfaded  beauty 
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of  a  young  widow.  Simon,  who  did  not  ev-j 
en  suspect  that  hair  and  teeth  were  bor-; 
rowed  from  art,  the  red  and  white  of  the| 
cheeks  were  the  painter's  work,  and  the  lus-' 
ter  of  the  countenance  was  the  product  of 
artificial  drugs — wondered  that  such  a  beau- 
tiful form  should  be  the  abode  of  so  deep-, 
dyed  a  soul.  He  almost  changed  his  opin  j 
ion  about  her,  thinking  that  the  faults  of  i 
the  great  and  mighty  are  always  magnified,  j 
when,  on  looking  deeper  into  her  eye,  a  ray  | 
of  malice  darted  forth,  which  went  chilling] 
through  his  soul, 

Salome,  on  her  part,  and  Castobarus  a 
man  of  about  forty  who  sat  at  her  side,  in- 
spected Simon  no  less  closely,  while  they 
went  through  the  usual  routine  of  compli- 
ments and  established  figures  of  speech,  so 
that  he  felt  more  than  ever  the  difficulty  of 
playing  successfully  before  them,  another 
man  than  he  really  was. 

The  usual  phraseology  of  court  chats  was 
interrupted  by  Simon  with  the  question, 
"  You  expressed  the  wish,  my  lady,  to  see 
me,  and  1  gave  myself  the  pleasure  to  make 
my  appearance  in  your  saloon.  If  you  de- 
sire me  to  render  you  any  service,  I  am  at 
your  command." 

"Very  polite,  sir,  and  very  obliging,"  said 
the  lady.  "  When  I  wished  to  see  you,  it 
was  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  bu- 
siness; I  only  wished  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  of  whom  my  ro-yal 
brother  speaks  with  so  much  kindness  and 
regard,  and  who  has,  in  so  short  a  time, 
bewitched  every  heart  at  this  court.  My 
friend  Castobarus  just  now  told  me,  how 
the  King  honors  you  particularly  with  his 
confidence." 

Simon  expressed  thanks  for  the  numer- 
ous compliments  the  lady  had  made  him,  in 
few  words,  and  attempted  to  start  a  conver- 
sation of  which  he  was  not  both  subject  and 
object ;  but  in  vain,  both  the  lady  and  Cas- 
tobarus continued  to  laud  his  wisdom,  his 
manly  beauty,  his  sublime  virtues,  his  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  King,  oppressed  with 
care  and  trouble,  and  the  hopes  stored  in 
his  future.  Disgusted,  Simon  yielded  and 
listened  with  aversion  to  the  flatteries  with 
^  bich  he  was  overpowered.     He  looked  es- 
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pecially  with  contempt  upon  Castobarus, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  re-echo  of  the  royal 
dame.  The  man  with  his  small  gray  eyes 
and  ever  smiling  countenance  appeared  to 
him  like  an  automaton,  whose  locomotive 
power  was  the  will  of  the  lady.  He  remem- 
bered the  description  which  Herod,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  gave  of  his  courtiers 
and  servants;  an  exact  specimen  was  now 
before  him. 

"  I  doubt,  my  lady,"  said  Simon,  "  that  1 
will  meet,  for  a  long  time,  with  the  favor  of 
our  sovereign.  The  novelty  of  my  plain 
and  simple  deportment  will  not  please  him 
long,  I  apprehend,  and  1  doubt  that  I  ever 
will  be  capable  of  acquiring  that  politeness, 
that  courtesy  and  accomplishment,  which 
distinguishes  so  eminently  the  hightoned  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  this  court," 

"  Wisdom  and  virtue  stand  aloof  of  all 
forms,"  said  Salome,  "  because  they  need 
not  that  embellishment,  in  which  empty 
heads  and  vicious  hearts  hide  themselves. 
The  King  values  the  diamond  but  cares  lit- 
tle for  its  encasement.  He  will  always  res- 
pect and  love  you,  and  you  can  render  in- 
valuable services  to  him  and  our  people." — 

"  The  King  .will  appreciate  and  reward 
your  services,"  said  Castobarus,  with  a  bovv, 
"and  the  people's  gratitude  will  be  great 
I  and  everlasting;  for  a  people  forget  not 
I  their  benefactors." 
1     Simon  deciphered  at  once  the  object  of 


I  this  conversation,  and  with  the  adroitness 
;of  a  practiced  courtier  he  responded,  quick- 
ily,  "I  am  fully  satisfied  with  our  monarch's 
grace  and  your  kindness,  for  all  the  services 
,  I  am  capable  to  render.     A  service  render - 
j  ed  to  a  monarch  must  also  be  one  to  the 
people,  for  lie  is  the  people's  head.      The 
{King's   appreciation  is  the  people's  praise, 
I  for  he  speaks  for  all  of  them.     Allow  me, 
j  noble  lady,  to  correct  a  mistake  of  your  sa- 
I  gacious  friend.     Short,  very  short  indeed  is 
jthe  memory  of  the  multitude.     The  people 
but    seldom   know  their  true   benefactors, 
iThey   idolize  the   impostor  and   persecute 
I  their  best  friends.     History  speoks  with  a 
thousand  tongues  of  the  victims  which  pop- 
ular fury  demanded  of  those  very  n>en,  the 
popular  enthusiasm  idolized.      Pevuiit  mo 
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to  say,  my  lady,  liappy,  thrice  happy,  must 
every  mau  feel  who  can  tell  himself  I  have 
contributed  to  the  weal  of  my  people,  have 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  humanity;  but, 
disappointment  is  sure  to  him  who  expects 
thanks  or  appreciation," 

It  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Simon 
that  the  two  persons  before  him  eyed  each 
other  occasionally,  apparently  disappointed 
with  the  Essence's  eloquence,  lie,  there- 
fore, continued  with  rising  emphasis,  "  The 
<^reat  lesson  which  I  studied,  and  it  is  the 
key  to  the  secret  of  success — is  to  work  and 
toil  in  the  vineyard  of  humanity,  without 
the  least  expectation  of  reward  or  praise. 
Praise,  like  slander,  passes  away,  traceless- 
ly  as  yonder  shadow,  as  the  moment  rushes 


which  you  speak,  my  lord,"  said  Simon.  "I 
would  despise  myself  and  attempt  to  he  out 
of  my  own  way,  if  possible,  should  I  feel  a 
change  of  principles  in  myself." 

"That  is  right,  sir,"  said  Salome,  with 
a  feigned  smile  on  her  lips.  "  It  is  time 
enough  to  think  of  the  unpleasant  occur- 
rences of  life,  when  they  force  themselves 
upon  us;  till  then,  it  is  best  that  mjlc  should 
please  himself  in  the  best  way  he  can,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  happiness  of  his- 
neighbor. — But  sir,  your  conversation  is  al- 
together too  serious  and  profound  for  a  wo- 
man. Let  us  come  to  another  theme.  I 
was  astonished,  that  you  ingratiated  your- 
self so  quickly  in  the  hearts  of  our  ladies. 
But,  since  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  and 


into  the  bosom  of  eternity.     Victory  is  thej^^ear  you,  1   am  no  longer  surprised,  that 

several  ladies,  especially  one,  who  have  a 
happy  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  you  fre- 
quently, are  so  much  enamored  with  you. 
You  know,  my  good  sir,  love  is  a  female 
theme,  and  so  it  is  most  natural,  that  I 
should  come  to  it  at  last." 

That  was  also  the  topic  to  suit  Simon, 
and,  having  thanked  the  lady  for  the  good 
opinion  she  had  of  him,  he  contimucd : 
"  Love  is  such  a  pleasant,  inspiring  theme, 
a  topic  so  amiable  and  fascinating,  tha;t  yoa 
most  naturally  must  come  to  it  at  last  A 
kiss,  a  smile,  a  whisper  of  affection  'm  so  na- 
tural to  woman,  that  her  lips  appear  conse- 
crated to  this  very  purpose.  1  always  envy 
the  happy  man  who  feels  the  power  of  love. 
It  must  be  the  golden  era  of  the  heart,  the 
paradisian  days  of  the  soul.  But,  I  can  not 
feel  it,  my  heart  is  too  coarse  for  such  emi- 
nent presentiments.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
I  can  only  admire  beauty  and  magnanimit}', 
but  it  leaves  my  heart  cold.  1  believe  1  am 
a  fantastical  being." 

"You  only  believe  so,"  said  Salome,  "but 
you  will  soon  find  out  the  contrary,  I  know 
you  have  bestowed  too  much  attention  on 
books,  your  heart  must  be  refreshed  before 
it  can  appreciate  the  happiness  of  love. 
Two  fiery  black  eyes  often  perform  mir- 
acles in  a  short  time.  1  will  prove  to  you 
that  1  am   right.     You  have  lately   come 


"Warrior's  prize,  wisdom  the  student's  remu- 
neration, the  voice  of  satisfied  conscience  is 
the  only  reward,  of  which  we  can  not  be 
deprived,  and  must  invariably  gain  by  man- 
ly and  virtuous  exertions.  If  our  monarch 
offers  me  an  oppoi'tunity  to  do  more  for  hu- 
manity than  I  can  do  in  another  station,  1 
will  be  grateful  to  him,  and  sure  I  am  of  the 
entire  reward  which  I  claim." 

Salome  commenced  to  feel,  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  her  superior 
in  mental  powers.  The  sound  principles  of 
the  Essence,  uttered  in  such  a  simple-sub- 
lime eloquence,  and  in  so  solemn  a  tone, 
having  become  entirely  strange  to  her,  fell 
heavily  upon  her  heart,  and  failed  not  in 
drawing  a  silent  comparison  between  the 
Essence's  sublime  principles  and  her  own 
depraved  ambition.  She  could  not  continue 
the  conversation  when  her  guest  was  silent, 
and  Castobarus  relieved  the  company  from 
the  painful  silence  with  the  remark,  "  It  is 
to  be  wished  to  yourself,  my  lord,  and  your 
fellow  men,  that  you  lose  not  these  sublime 
principles  in  the  tumult  of  practical  life! 
You  are  yet  young,  gifted  with  w.arra  and 
generous  impulses;  but  practical  life,  like 
the  winds  blowing  from  Lebanon's  snow- 
crowned  summits,  temper  the  warmth  of 
the  heart." 

Simon  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  I  much  in  contact  with  Sabion's  beauteous 
man.  "May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  pro- i  daughter;  she  loves  yon,  I  am  told  by  relia- 
tect  inc  against  cxpcricnaca  like  those  oflble  authority,  and  in  two  wrecks  from  oo-w, 
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me,  ^vbether  two  fiery  black 
eyes  t^an  not  work  wonders.  But,  if  j'^ou 
tlien  must  confess,  that  the  daughter  of  my 
iriend  taught  you  the  p;reat  lesson  to  love, 
in  so  short  a  time,  1  shall  be  satisfied  with 
your  repentance." 

it  was  clear  now  to  Simon,  that  Sabion 
and  Sabme  had  plotted  together,  the  scheme 
to  unite  him  with  Helen  by  the  sacred  ties 
of  love,  in  order  to  ruin  either  or  both  of 
tliem,  but  he  could  not  yet  look  through  the 
scheme.  A  shock  of  wrath  and  indignation 
chilled  his  blood  and  almost  stopped  its 
course  for  a  moment,  on  thinking  of  the 
baseness  of  the  father,  who  thus  sacrifices 
his  own  child,  to  ruin  his  rival  in  the  King's 
favor.  He  almost  forgot  the  part  he  acted, 
and  the  sudden  paleness  of  his  counten 
unce  betrayed  the  painful  emotions  which 
tormented  hiy  bosom. 

"  My  God,  you  are  deadly  pale  ! "  Salome 
exclaimed.  "  What  ails  you  ?  Speak,  can 
1  do  anything  fur  you  ?" 

Simon  composed  himself.  A  feigned  smile 
was  the  only  reply  Simon  could  make.  Af- 
ter a  short  pause  he  said,  "  There  is  an  in- 
•cidence  connected  with  the  investigation  in- 
to the  cause  of  your  friend's  daughter,  with 
which  the  King  charged  me,  unfit  for  wo- 
man's delicate  ear,  which  makes  my  blood 
congeal,  as  often  as  I  think  of  it.  Permit 
me,  my  lady,  to  speak  of  quite  another  sub- 
ject" 

This  had  an  electrifying  efi"ect  on  the  la- 
<ly,  and  she  desired  him  to  communicate  his 
secret.  The  more  Simcn  hesitated,  the  more 
curiosity  the  lady  evinced,  until  he  finally 
said,  "  You  are  too  enlightened,  my  lady,  to 
believe  in  the  appearance  of  spirits  and  de- 
mons; but  I  am  an  Essence,  I  do  believe 
many  things  which  you  would  discredit. 
You  most  likely  would  laugli  at  the  very 
thing  which  tills  my  heart  with  horror." 

This  only  increased  the  curiosity  of  the 
lady.  "  1  promise  not  to  laugh,"  she  said, 
naively,  "  whatever  strange  things  you  may 
have  to  say." 

"  When  our  monarch  charf;ed  me  with 
the  painful  duty  to  investigate  into  the 
cause  of  great  Sabion's  daughter,"  said  Si- 
mon, "  orders  had  previously  been  given  to 


remove  her  to  a  subterranean  apartment 
of  the  palace.  I  accordingly  went  there 
with  the  intention  to  examine.  Leaving 
the  guards  outside,  I  entered  the  apartment, 
where  to  my  greatest  surprise  I  found,  in 
the  place  of  a  woman,  a  young  and  intelli- 
gent Essence.  White  as  alabaster  was  his 
garment,  his  apron  was  the  skin  of  the  in- 
nocent lamb.  A  profusion  of  black  curls 
encased  his  pale  countenance,  in  which  two 
black  eyes,  full  of  fire,  betokened  life  and 
emotion.  I  looked  on  him,  but  he  spoke 
not.  I  addressed  him,  but  he  answered 
not.  I  stepped  up  closer  to  him,  and,  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  1  saw  the  curls  soil- 
ed, the  white  cloth  bespotted  with  blood. 
'  What  ails  thee,  brother?'  I  cried,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  *  In  the  name  of  God,  and 
his  angels,  what  ails  thee,  brother?'  1  con- 
tinued, and  suddenly  the  Essence  was  trans- 
figured into  a  skeleton,  awful  to  look  upon. 
He  stretched  out  his  lieshless  arm  and  hol- 
low as  the  grave  he  told  me,  '  leave  this 
place,  death  lurks  here,  in  every  corner.' 
I  felt  that  I  trembled.  Still  1  attempted  to 
speak  again.  But,  behold,  a  light,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen,  filled  the  subterranean 
abode,  and  suddenly  the  vision  vanished, 
my  la^iip  was  blown  out,  and  I  stood  in  the 
dark.  1  called  the  guard,  light  was  brought, 
but  I  found  nothing  strange  in  the  room.  1 
left  the  apartment  to  do  my  duty. — Since 
then,  1  can  not  think  of  the  strange  vision, 
without  being  subjected  to  a  feeling  for 
which  1  have  no  name- — Y"ou  have  kept 
your  word  admirably,  my  lady,  you  did  not 
laugh.  Ah,  you  are  frightened  yourself. 
Are  you  afraid  of  specters  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Salome,  hiding  her 
emotions,  poorly  ;  "  your  story,  however,  is 
so  appalling,  so  shocking,  indeed,  that  it 
makes  one  tremble."  After  she  attempted 
in  vain  to  give  the  conversation  another 
turn,  her  whole  mind  appeared  absorbed  in 
that  specter  story — she  asked  Simon,  "Who 
do  you  believe  that  demon  was  ?" 

"About  that  time,  a  young  Essence  was 
assassinated  somevrhere  near  the  royal  pal- 
ace," Simon  said,  "Ibelieveit  was  he  that  cau- 
tioned me.  Sabion  tells  roe  the  name  of  the 
slain  was  Baruch  ben  Mcuahem."     He  saw 
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ifc  -vrell  enongb,  that  her  face  was  deadly  (self-possession,  and  1  am  certain  he  harbors 
pale,  trembling,  he  the  physician  looked  be-; evil  intentions  against  all  of  us.     Get  him 


yond  the  paint,  although  it  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Castobarus;  but  Simon  let  it  pass 
unnoticed. 

"  1  have  heard  the  story  told,"  she  said, 
after  awhile.  "  It  is  unpardonable,  that 
such  an  outrageous  murder  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pal- 


out  of  my  way." 

Castobarus  sai(^,  this  was  no  easy  task, 
but  he  would  try  Ijis  best.  He  only  begged 
for  some  time,  to  reflect  on  the  subject. 
He  went  away  and  Solome  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  invite  Simon  to  an- 
other  visit,  appointing  the  hour  most   con- 


ace.     The  governor  of  the  city  should   be  venient  to  her. 


called  to  account  for  it.  Was  the  murderer 
not  reached  by  the  arm  of  justice  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  my  lady,"  said  Simon.  "  The 
governor  of  the  city  having  not  succeeded 
in  detecting  the  perpetrator,  I  sent  messen-j 
gers  to  the  most  pious  of  the*  Essences  with 
the  request  to  ascertain  by  their  secret  arts 
the  names  of  the  murderers.", 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  their  secret  arts," 
said  Salome. 

"  Also  my  faith  is  somewhat  lessened," 
said  Simon ;  "  for  one  says  the  murderer  is 
a  man  while  the  other  says  it  was  a  woman. 
One  says  love  while  the  other  maintains 
deep-rooted  hatred  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  One  says  an  old  widow  seeing  her- 
self refused  by  the  young  man  hired  an  as- 
sassin to  take  vengeance  on  the  man.  So 
each  tells  another  story."  Simon  laughed 
loudly  about  the  contradictory  stories,  on 
beholding  Salome  nearly  fainting;  and  she 
feigned  to  laugh  with  him. 

"  It  is  amusing,  indeed,"  said  Castobarus, 
*'  to  know  how  much  superstition  there  is 
among  the  people.  But  1  did  not  believe 
you,  my  lord,  could  believe  in  such  things." 

"  Can  I  help  believing  what  my  eyes  see 
and  my  ears  hear?"  said  Simon.  "There 
are  many  things  hidden  to  one  and  known 
to  the  other.  I  could  tell  you  stories,  sir, 
which  might  cost  your  wits ;  but  I  am  ob- 
liged now  to  leave  your  pleasant  and  honor- 
able company.     My  duties  call  me  hence  " 

Simon  bowed  and  left  the  room.  "  A 
hell  of  shrewdness  is  in  this  man's  words 
and  looks.  Castobarus,  if  it  is  true  what 
you  so  often  told  me,  that  you  love  me,"  Sa- 
lome cried,  "  get  that  hated  man  out  of  my 
way.  This  be  the  proof  of  your  love,  get 
that  man  out  of  my  way.  I  hate,  I  abhor 
liim.     Prudence  shipwrecks  on  his  satanic 


"Thank  heaven,  that  I  see  you  again," 
said  Helen,  when  Simon  stepped  into  her 
room.  "  I  have  heard  Castobarus  speak  to 
my  father,  and  yoar  name  was  frequently 
mentioned.  And  1  hate  that  man,  I  know 
not  why;  so  1  apprehend  a  misfortune." 

"Fear  not,  my  sweet,  beloved  Helen,  Pro- 
vidence watches  over  my  unworthy  head," 
said  Simon.  "I  am  Hillel's  son,  and  the  fa- 
ther's piety  is  not  unfrequently  the  son's  pro- 
tection. This  hated  n>ask  which  I  must 
bear,  these  tricks  which  I  must  play,  this 
abuse  of  God's  best  gifts,  language  and  in- 
tellect, which  I  must  practice — crush  me, 
cause  me  to  blush  at  my  own  shadow,  when 
I  am  alone.  But  surrounded  by  devils, 
watched  by  the  messengers  of  hell,  sworn 
to  save  the  Queen,  I  must  play  the  man 
whom  I  would  have  despised  but  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Often  when  repentance  comes 
ovar  my  heart  and  represents  me  to  my- 
self a  roguish  57retch,  1  think  of  Mktatthia's 
daughter  and  my  oath,  and  I  think  God 
must  forgive  me.  Then  I  think  of  the  prize 
now  certain  to  me,  the  prize  for  which  the 
angels  would  leave  tVeir  heaven  and  com- 
bat with  the  demons  of  darkness;  a  prize  to 
which  nothing  on  earth  is  equal  and  noth- 
ing in  paradise  is  feettcr ;  Helen,  my  belov 
ed,  dearest,  only  Helen,  for  this  prize  I 
wrestle  with  Satan's  guard,  and  now  this 
prize  is  certain  to  me.  It  is  certain,  that 
your  father  and  the  King's  sister,  in  order 
to  complete  a  cabal  not  known  yet  to  me, 
desire  to  see  us  either  in  love  or  wedded. 
It  will  not  cost  them  much  trouble  to  carry 
this  point  of  the  scheme." 

Helen  extended  her  hand  to  Simon.  "  1 
thank  you  for  these  words,"  said  she,  feel- 
ingly, "you  spoke  as  though  you  had  look- 
ed into  my  heart.     Just  now,  T  was  with  the 
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Queen.  She,  not  knowing  you,  suspects 
your  sincerity.  1  advocated  your  cause. 
She,  however,  thought  love  and  sincerity 
can  not  bear  such  a  wise  and  shrewd  mask 
as  you  do.  She  is  afraid  you  gained  too 
fast  in  the  favor  of  Herod  and  his  particu- 
lar friends,  to  be  considered  honest" — 

"  It  is  well,  that  she  suspects  me,"  said 
Simon,  "  it  will  save  her  mucli  trouble." 

"But,  I  love  you  too  much  and  respect 
the  Queen  too  highly,"  said  Helen,  "  that 
her  words  should  not  have  some  effect  on 
my  heart.  Your  words,  Simon  are  a  Balm 
ofGilead  to  my  heart.  In  this  hazardous 
game  which  you  play,  Simon,  forget  not 
Helen's  love.  O,  do  net  forget,  that  death  in 
your  embrace  is  paradisian  joy,  in  compari- 
son to  life  without  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,  you  can  not,  you  must  not 
doubt  my  sincerity,  not  deubt  my  glowing 
passions,"  said  Simon.  "  Doubt  the  purity 
of  the  angels,  suspect  tlie  benevolence  of 
light,  but  doubt  not  my  love,  the  paradisian 
affections  which  are  my  source  of  life  and 
happiness.  I  prithee,  my  angelic  Helen; 
be  firm  in  your  lovre,  firm  in  your  confi- 
dence; for  we  have  to  go  through  many  an 
ordeal  before  this  drama  will  close.  I  must 
save  the  Queen,  and  I  will  attempt  tp  save 
the  King  from  his  friends,  if  possible,  and 
the  people  from  their  tyrants.  If  Herod  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  purify 
his  court,  change  his  Sanhedrin  and  alter 
his  system  of  government,  the  revolution  is 
made  and  the  victory  is  ours.  This  is  the 
object  of  ray  ambition.  For  this  I  risk  my 
life,  nay,  I  do  still  more,  I  bear  this  hated 
mask.  But,  Helen,  I  beseech,  I  implore 
yon,  let  me  not  be  tortured  with  the  thought 
that  you  suspect  my  integrity.  It  would 
cripple  my  energies,  slothfuUy  would  the 
blood  flow  through  the  veins,  1  would  be  no 
longer  myself.  Speak,  beloved,  shall  your 
confidence  be  mine  into  whatever  situations 
this  drama  forces  me?  Will  you  always  re- 
member, that  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  life  are 
yours,  wedded  to  you  by  the  most  sacred  af- 
fections, a  most  solemn  oath  ?  0,  speak, 
Helen." 

She  sunk  enraptured  in  the  embrace  of 
Simon,  and  solemnly  promised  never  to  lis- 
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I  ten  to  tlie  voice  of  suspicion,  even  if  the 
Queen  shouH  speak  it 

"  Then,  my  beloved,  tell  your  father,  that 
I  paid  you  a  visit  by  your  request,"  said  Si- 
mon, "but  I  am  cold,  distant,  proud,  inac- 
cessible, heartless.  Tell  him  you  doubt  ev- 
er to  succeed  with  me.  But,  give  him  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  tell  him  you  would  not 
give  up  so  easy.  Tell  him  that  you  love 
me  passionately,  and  implore  his  assistance 
to  win  my  love." 

j     "And  what  shall  I  tell  the  Queen,"  Hel-' 
I  en  asked. 

"if,  after  our  first  interview,  she  suspects 
my  motives,"  Simon  said,  "and  T  will  at- 
j  tempt  to  deceive*  her — you  need  not  contra- 
dict her.  It  is  best  for  her  not  to  be  con- 
cerned in  our  schemes,  nor  to  be  too  inti- 
mate with  me.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
knows  my  intentions  fully,  I  have  cause  to 
be  less  confident  of  success." 

Several  times  rapping  was  heard  at  the 
door,  but  Helen  would  not  open ;  but  now 
Simon  requested  her  to  do  so.  Elvira  came 
in  and  said  a  Greek  wishes  to  see  the  King's 
physician  immediately'.  The  Greek  prose- 
lyte was  ushered  in  the  presence  of  Simon, 

"Here  is  the  dagger  and  here  the  purse," 
he  said.     "  I  am  hired  to  kill  you." 

Helen  shuddered  back,  Simon  laughed. 
"Who  hired  you,  honest  Greek?"  Simon 
asked. 

"  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  yours,  a  suitor 
of  a  highborn  lady,  Castobarus,"  said  the 
Greek. 

"  Flee  to  Jericho  and  stay  there  till  I  call 
you,"  said  Simon.  "  The  dagger  and  the 
money  must  be  left  with  me.  I  thank  you. 
Begone." 

"  Salome  sent  for  me  when  I  was  but  a 
few  minutes  gone,"'  Simon  said,  after  the 
Greek  departed.  "  Was  this  done  that  1 
should  not  suspect  her,  if  this  foul  assassin- 
ation fails,  or  was  CastoBarus  driven  to  this 
by  jealousy?  Hypocrisy!  be  thou  my 
shield,  1  go  to  chastise  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  This  foul,  cowardish  design  de- 
livers them  into  my  hands,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Providence,  1  will  crush  them. 
Helen,  do  you  know  now  the  object  of 
your  father's  conversation  with  Castobarus? 


Or  Hillkl 
This  Greek  is  your  father's  bandit.  Be 
careful,  my  love,  you  see  with  what  a  class 
of  men  we  have  to  deal.  Farewell,  and  be 
very  cautious  "  iiJ*A  :f£^d  *:'.'' 

"Do  not  go  from  mearfd"  leave  me  thus 
alone  with  my  agony,  my  fear,"  Helen 
cried  ;  "  Simon,  I  fear,  we  are  lost." 

"  Who  fears  is  lost,"  said  Simon,  "  Fear 
nothing,  suspect  every  thing,  and  forget  not, 
that  God  watches." 

Simon  went  to  see  Salome  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  He  found  her  in  another  room 
more  elegantly  furnished  than  the  Queen's 
apartments.  The  sweetest  perfumes  impreg- 
nated the  air.  Flowers  from  the  distant 
Bast,  and  birds  distinguished  by  a  gray  plu- 
mage or  a  melodious  voice,  ornamented  the 
apartment.  Salome  herself  was  so  skilful- 
ly painted,  and  dressed  so  luxuriously  and 
tastefully,  that  it  dazzled  Simon.  On  open- 
ing the  door,  when  this  rich  and  elegant 
scene  at  once  burst  upon  his  soul,  he  ima- 
gined he  was  stepping  into  the  temple  of 
some  goddess,  and  Salome  appeared  to  him 
like  a  being  from  a  fairy  world.  With  a 
smile  fascinating,  pleasing  and  beguiling  on 
her  lips,  with  looks  half  bashful  and  half 
joyful,  apparently  mute  with  joy,  she  exten- 
ded her  hand  to  welcome  Simon.  He  clasp- 
ed it  and  attempted  already  to  persuade  him- 
self, she  must  be  better  than  I  first  believed, 
when  looks,  malicious  as  a  basilisk,  inad 
vertently  darted  from  her  eyes.  He  press- 
ed her  hand  passionately  when  thinking, 
"  You  shall  be  my  slave,  all  your  trumpery 
and  artfulness  shall  not  save  you." 

"You  have  invited  me,  noble  lady,"  said 
Simon,  somewhat  perplexed,  "and  1  am  hap- 
py to  report  myself  to  you.  I  rellecto(^  all 
the  time  on  another  opportunity  to  see  you, 
when  your  servant  brought  me  your  mes- 
sage." 

"You  need  not  wait  for  an  opportunity; 
you  are  always  welcome  tf>  me,"  said  Sa- 
lome, pointing  Simon  to  a  seat  opposite  her 
own. 

"  You  are  so  kind,  my  lady,"  said  he, 
"that  I  must  at  once  tell  you  all  I  have  to 
say,  before  I  can  have  the  pleasure  tq  listen 
to  your  kind  words.", 

"  Speak,  sir;  1  love  to  hear  ycu,"  the  la- 
dy said,  smilingly. 
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He  took  the  dagger  from  under  his  cloak 
and  exhibiting  it  to  the  lady,  he  said,  "This 
dagger  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  assas- 
sin, to  render  me  powerless,"  eyeing  Salome 
so  closely,  that  she  was  alarmed,  "and  your 
friend,  my  lady,  I  mean  Castobarus.  paid 
the  wages." 

Here  she  rose  suddenly,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Is  it  possible,  that  he  did  !  Are  you  cer- 
tain, sir,  that  he  did?" 

"As  certain  as  I  am,  that  your  intrigues, 
madam,  killed  Baruch  ben  Menahem,"  he 
said,  "as  certain  as  I  am,  that  Hillel  and 
Abba  Shaul  know  of  your  criminal  connec- 
tion with  Sabion,  and  can  tell  where  your 
children  are ;  yes,  madam,  so  morally  cer- 
tain I  am,  that  Castobarus  hired  a  ruffian 
to  render  me  harmless,  and  Castobarus  is 
your  friend." 

The  woman  stood  before  the  dreadful  man, 
as  the  trembling  culprit  stands  before  his 
stem  judge.  Simon  laid  the  dagger  down 
at  her  feet,  and,  calm  and  cold  as  a  hoary- 
headed  priest,  he  said,  "  H  I  am  in  your 
way,  kill  me.  You  need  not  the  agency  of 
Castobarus  and  a  hired  assassin.  Kill  me, 
and  I  will  die  without  a  groan." 

"  Bj  the  mercy  of  heaven,  you  are  mis- 
taken," Salome  cried,  "  I  did  not  tell  him 
to  commit  this  outrageous  crime.'" 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  this,"  said 
he,  "  but  he  interpreted  your  words  to  this 
effect.  Is  it  not  so  ?  0,  speak,  my  It^dy,  I 
wish  to  know  my  deadly  enemies;  speak,  is 
it  not  so?" 

"Jealousy  was  his  interpreter,"  said  the 
lady,  "  I  pwear  that  he  read  in  my  heart,  he 
detected  the  afiection  I  contracted  for  you, 
and  misinterpreted  my  words." 

"What  do  I  hear?  Salome,  mighty  He- 
rod's sister,  considers  an  obscure  stranger 
worthy  of  her  love  ?"  he  asked,  surprised. 
"  N"ay,  my  ears  must  be  sick,  I  dream,  my 
brains  are  deranged ;  Salome  love  a  nams- 
less  and  friendless  stranger?  It  can  not  be 
true.  Herod's  wise  and  shrewd  sister  would 
have  me  believe,  that  she  who  caused  the 
death  of  her  husband,  lived  for  years  in  a 
criminal  connection)  with  Sabion,  disposed 
of  Baruch  ben  Menahem  much  in  the  same 
way  as  of  her  husband,  and  is  guilty  of  this 
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and  that    crime,   could   love,  truly  love  a 'som,  and  you,  not  knowing  what  this  mcan!'^ 


youn^  and  spotless  Essence,  whose  every 
trait  of  charRctcr  is  a  condemation  of  her 
numerous  offences.  Ah,  let  us  not  deceive 
each  other,  madam  you  are  in  a  dilemma, 
for  1  know  your  crimes,  and  you  are  aware 
that  1  know  them,  therefore  you  desired 
your  friend  to  render  me  harmless.  But 
he,  like  all  the  slaves  of  your  passions  and 
whime,  is  a  coward,  and  a  hired  assassin 
must  perpetrate  the  deep-dyed  crime.  Thus 
the  evil  has  become  worse,  and  you  attempt 
to  extricate  yourself  by  feigning  love,  and 
accusing  your  suitor  of  jealousy.  Is  it  not 
so,  madam  ?     Let  us  be  open  and  sincere. 


call  it  love.  Love  is  not  for  the  wicked,  not 
for  the  fallen.  So  God  punishes  sin  and 
crime.  The  heart  that  abandoned  virtue, 
abandons  its  paradise.  The  bosom  opened 
to  hatred  and  lovo  deserts.  0,  do  not  pro- 
fane the  sacred  word  love" 

Salome  sank  upon  the  sofa  and  cover- 
ed her  face  with  both  her  hands.  "  True, 
just  as  God  is,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  heart 
piercing  tone.  "  I  feel  the  crushing  weight 
of  your  words.  It  prostrates  me  in  the  dust. 
But  Aurion,  man  of  iron  virtue,  be  not  more 
righteous  than  your  God.  Condemn  not  ere 
you  have  heard  me.     I  never  felt  so  deeply 


as  falsities  would  do  us  no  good.     Is  it  not  ■  the  burning  shame  of  my  life  as  I  do  now, 


so,  madam  ? 

"No,  it  is  not  so,"  she  cried,  violently. 
Grasping  passionately  the  hand  of  Simon, 
she  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  tremble  as  though  1 
stood  before  the  omniscient  judge.  I  can 
not  deny  my  faults  ;  1  am  guilty  of  this  and 
that  crime,  although  1  can  not  imagine  how 
you  know  so  much  of  me.  Still  1  am  not 
guilty  of  this  last  crime,  which  you  lay  to 
my  charge;  for  1  love  you  passionately,  des- 
parately.  Like  madness  it  burns  in  my 
brains,  fury-like  it  storms  in  my  breast.     I 


and  BOW  and  on  your  hands,  I  will  return 
to  virtue  and  purity.  Aurion,  hear  me;  God 
hears  the  voice  of  the  repenting  sinner,  re- 
fuses not  his  grace  to  the  contrite  heart,  er- 
adicates the  guilt  from  the  book  of  everlast- 
ing memory.  Aurion,  here  1  stand  and  con- 
fess and  repent  my  guilt.  1  am  ashamed  of 
myself;  I  feel  bitter  remorse  at  my  own  con- 
duct. Aurion,  should  there  be  no  mercy 
for  Salome  ?  1  was  thrown  in  a  den  of  vice 
and  crime.  I  was  young,  frivolous,  unguard- 
ed, and  being  forced  into  the  embrace  of  a 


could  not  resist,     I  must  call  and  tell  you,  ^^^^  j  j^^^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^p^  j^j^^^j 


let  it  cose  my  life.  I  have  hired  no  assas 
sin,  I  rather  would  expose  my  breast  to  the 
assassin's  dagger  than  yours.  Load  not  that 
guilt  upon  my  head;  1  am  oppressed  enough 
already." 

"  Is  it  possible,  that  hypocrisy,  intrigue, 
and  delusion  should  speak  in  such   charm 


But,  Aurion,  help  me  rise  again  ;  offer  mo 
your  hand,  I  will  rise,  support  mc  and  1  will 
stand  as  firm  and  straight  in  the  path  ot  vir- 
tue as  you  do.  ' 

Simon  was  undecided  what  to  say.     The 
idea  of  reclaiming  llcrod  and  his   vicious 


,    .,,  .^.  .,    ,,T        ^        ^.       Ulster  to  the  path  of  righteousness  and  thus 

ing  sounds!     Simon  said.   "  Is  nature  thus  |      ,.       ,  .  ,     r        .u  r  j 

'T ,    ,       ,     ,    ^    ,         ,.  .,     ito  free  his  people  from  the  scourge  of  dcs- 

a  falsehood,  that  deception  can  assume  the!       .  \       i  ,      .         j     -j  j    ^  •         i 

'        ,  '„  potism,  and    celebrate  a  decided    triumph 

languaue  of  the  heart  ?  /  .'  .  ,  .  .^,       ,   ,,      , 

,'v^  ■       ,         ^  J     T      -ii       "     u     over  the  peoples  enemies,  without  blood- 

"O,  doubt  not  my  words,  I  prithee,     she,  -        "^     »  i       •        *     i-        *v    <- 


Raid,  imploringly.  "My  heart  is  on  my; 
lips.  I  feel  what  I  never  felt  before,  1  lovej 
for  tho  tirst  time  in  my  life." 

"  No,  it  can  not,  it  dare  not  be,''  Simon 
responded,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "woman,  thus 
deeply  fallen,  can  be  woman  no  longer,  and 
only  a  woman  can  love.  Defile  not  this  sa 
cred  word,  it  signifies  more,  infinitely  more, 
than  the  adulterous  woman  with  murder  on 
her  soul  can  feel,  or  even  imagine  to  feel. 
Passion,  wild  and  violent,  like  the  benumb  jthat  he  suspected  her  sincerity.  Then  again 
ed.  serpent  warmed  again,  rages  Ln  your  bo  I  he  thought  of  the  heavy  responsibility  placed 


shed, ''^  was  so  very  pleasing  to  h 
he  wished  its  realization,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life.  The  confession  of 
Salome  and  her  repentance  sounded  so  sin- 
cerely and  truthfully  in  his  ear,  and  corres- 
ponded so  entirely  to  his  wishes,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  her.  Still  it  appear- 
ed so  improbable,  that  a  woman  as  vicious 
and  corrupt  as  the  one  before  him,  should 
on  a  sudden  leap  into  the  embrace  of  virtue, 


Or  Hillkl  and  Hkroi>.  ^T 

on  his  shoulder;  how  he  could  save  her  or | to-morrow.     Stand  first  again  at  the  brink 
thrust  her  down  in  the  lowest  mire  of  vice  ;  I  of  bejsruiling  sin  and  turn  victoriously  from 


how  she  would  be  auxiliary  in  converting 
Herod,  restoring  the  peace  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  the  happiness  of  the  country;  how 
she  could  be  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  hundreds  whose  blood  would  flow;  if  the 


it.  Stand  once  more  at  the  gate  of  shame 
and  lock  it  with  your  own  hands.  Triumph 
gloriously  over  vice  and  crime  when  beguil- 
ing and  flattering  they  knock  at  your  door. 
Then  know  that  you  have  truly  repented 


revolution  must  decide  between  King  and  jyour  sins  and   are   again  heaven's   child, 


people.  All  these  thoughts  with  all  the 
doubts  connected  therewith  heaved  the  bo- 
som of  the  Essence  and  made  him  undecid- 
ed. During  this  painful  silence  Salome  sat, 
her  face  covered  with  a  neckerchief     She 


God's  angel.  Then  feel  the  zephj^r  of  peace 
from  a  better  world,  gently  cooling  the  glow- 
ing bosom.  Then  approach  the  heaven  of 
love,  and  be  enraptured  with  the  golden 
rays  of  its  thousand  suns.     Till  then,  fare- 


sobbed  audibly,  and  Simon  could  not  resist.:  well." 

in  a  voice  soft  and  fascinating  as  the  notes  j  "  Ah  man,  leave  me  not,  abandon  rae  not 
of  the  nightingale,  he  asked,  "  You  weep, !  again  into  the  dark  hell  of  vice,  let  me  not 
cheerless  daughter  of  Antipater?"  A  heav-|  alone  with  my  remorse,  my  repentance,  my 
en  of  sympathy  and  kindness  sounded  thro' j  mortification,  my  love,  my  despair,"  she  cri- 
this  question.     She  let  the  neckerchief  fall,{ed,  in  accents  of  madness.     "1  am  too  weak 


and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  this  is  the  voice  ol 
mercy,  it  is  a  tone  warm  from  the  heart. 
O,  speak  it  again,  my  God  proclaims  for- 
giveness of  sin  through  your  lips.  Once 
more,  I  beseech,  1  implore  you,  once  more 
let  me  hear  these  glad  tidings  from  the  seat 

of  mercy,  once  more  and  I  will  shout  with!''    ,  - 

,1         4  1  r  xi     r      4  ')  'and  ween  tor  mercv, 

the  redeemed  ones  of  the  Lord.  -^     >  ^^P  iwi      civ.jr 

"]f  all  this  is  deception,  then  hell  with 
all  its  demons  are  enviably  innocent  in  com- 
parison to  yourseH,  madam,"  said  Simon. 
"1  will  not  slander  human  nature,  I  will  not 
defile  woman's  name  so  outrageously,  .as  to 
imagine  for  a  moment,  you  play  one  of  the 


studied  parts  of  common  court  intrigues. 


to  walk  alone  the  unknown  path  of  virtue. 
Lead  me,  for  heaven's  sake  lead  me  with 
your  love,  your  wisdom,  your  virtue." 

She  fell  down  and  embraced  the  knees  of 
Simon  and  cried,  "Behold,  Herod's  sister  at 
your  feet  like  a  low  slave,  behold  her  pray 
Aurion,  have  mercy 
•  n  the  fallen  woman,  who  wishes  to  rise  on 
your  hand.  0,  have  mercy  w'th  a  wretch- 
ed, cheerless  heart  which  yearns  after  love 
and  happiness,  after  the  ])liss  of  innocence 
and  purity." 

Simon  lifted  her  up,  and,  in  the  most  flat- 
1 :  tering  and  soothing  terms,  he  begged  her  to 


believe  you  are  sincere  this  very  moment,!  be  quiet.  He  toll  her  that  he  would  regard 
you  are  conscious  and  ashamed  of  your  past ;  ^^d  lead  her  with  a  truly  brotherly  love,  that 
conduct  If  this  is  so  the  mercy  and  forgive-;  he  would  be  at  her  side  as  often  and  as  long 
ness  of  heaven  may  pour  the  Balm  of  Giiead  |  as  he  could ;  but  he  could  not  promise  what 
in  your  wounded  heart.  U  so  it  i^i,  may  jl^is  heart  did  not  feel,  he  could  not  deceive 
God  bless  you  with  new  strength  tJ  become  her.     She  v/as  satisfied  and  dismissed  him 


a  blessing  to  yourself,  to  your  royal  family  | 
and   your   people.     Behold,  heaven  weeps! 


with  much  kindness. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  young  Essence,  you  are  not 


over  the  fallen  angels  and  rejoices  at  their  j  practiced  enough  yet  in  high  life,"  Salome 
rise.  Woman  is  an  angel  on  ear^h.  How- 1  laughed,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room, 
ever  deep  she  sinks,  she  is  an  angel  still — aj  "He  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be  a  most  envia- 
fallen  angel.  Hold  yourself  not  to  myfee-ible  prize  to  any  woman.  My  good  man, 
ble  hand  but  to  that  of  God;  rise  and  walk i you  must  be  my  husband  or  I  am  determin- 
in  the  light  of  God  and  virtue.  But  I  must  led  to  ruin  you.  Why,  with  such  a  hus- 
tell  you  also  this.  Great  sins  are  chronic 'band,  I  believe  I  could  be  as  virtuous  as 
diseases,  the  cure  of  which  must  be  radical  |  Susanna  and  as  kind  as  mother  Rebecca, 
and  requires  a  long  time.  Deceive  yourself!  Wisdom,  wealth,  rank,  beauty,  nothing  it 
not.     If  you  repent  now,  you  may  relapse !  appears  would  catch   him.     Virtue,  repen* 
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tance,  a  fallen  angel  attemptinf];  to  rise,  ha, 
ha,  ha, — that  is  his  passion.  He  shfiU  have 
it  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  I  will  climb 
up  the  whole  ladder  of  Jacob,  if  I  can  reach 
him.  He  is  too  excellent  a  man.  that  he 
should  not  be  a  high,  recompense  for  my 
trouble  to  become  virtuous," 

Simon  never  was  so  undecided,  as  he  was 
when  leaving  Salome.  He  could  not  ima- 
gine that  her  repentance  and  love  were  not 
sincere;  still  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  believe  that  his  appearance  and  short  con- 
versation should  have  so  wonderfully,  affect 
ed  her,  as  to  change  at  once  her  whole  course 
of  life.  He  considered  it  impossible  to  re- 
turn her  aflfectious;  his  love  to  Helen  and 
his  aversion  to  the  King's  sister  were  too 
powerful,  to  allow  him  to  think  otherwise. 
Helen's  wretchedness,  if  he  should  violate 
his  pledge  of  love,  he  thought  would  fury- 
like persecut(3  him  through  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Still  he  was  convinced  of  his  capabil- 
ity to  save  Salome  from  the  abyss  of  vice, 
reclaim  her  to  virtue  and  goodness,  and  thus 
also  turn  Herod  for  the  better,  and  spare  to 
his  people  the  horrid  scenes  of  a  bloody  re- 
volution. 

In  such  a  dilemma  Simon  walked  about 
in  the  park,  blind  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  luxury  of  oriental  vegetation.  He 
saw  not  how  profoundly  those  bowed  whom 
he  passed,  for  he  was  engulfed  in  a  train  of 
thoughts  which  appeared  to  have  the  mas- 
tery over  him.  Suddenly  he  stood  still,  ga- 
aed  on  the  artesian  well  as  though  he  was 
1)0  ascertain  the  laws  on  which  it  operates. 
"  I  must  see  her  first  and  then  to  Jericho. 
My  father's  wisdom  will  guide  me,"  he  mur- 
mured. Quick  as  lightning  he  returned  to 
the  palace,  bid  farewell  to  Helen,  arid  told 
Jier  that  he  immediately  must  return  to  Je- 
richo, to  be  back  in  a  few  days.  Helen 
appeared  very  much  displeased  with  her 
friend's  determination.  She  could  not  re- 
sist giving  expression  to  her  apprehensions ; 
but  Simon  pacified  the  apprehensive  heart. 
Kissing  her  hand  he  turned  to  part,  but  she 
again  requested  him  not  to  leave  her  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  as  she  had  evil 
omens. 

"  r-  not  foolish,  my  beloved  Helen,"  said 
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Simon,  "  I  am  the  messenger  of  a  good  cause, 
and  can  not  stumble.  I  must  go  to  Jericho, 
to  hear  the  advice  of  my  father,  and  ascer- 
tain where  the  people's  council  now  meets. 
None  at  this  court  must  know  whither  I 
went,  or  that  I  am  absent.  Tell  the  Queen 
I  will  see  her  again  in  a  few  days,  at  pre- 
sent my  duties  call  me  hence.  Tell  your 
father" — Here  he  suddenly  stopped  and, 
after  reflection,  he  continued,  "  tell  your  fa- 
ther, you  suspect  Salome  to  be  passionately 
enamored  with  me,  and  I,  therefore  am  cold 
and  distant." 

"  But  this  is  not  true,"  Helen  remarked, 
quickly. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  true  and  a  good  piece 
of  news  for  your  father,"  said  Simon.  '*'it 
will  set  him  mad." 

"  You  are  mistaken;  my  father  hates  her," 
Helen  interrupted.  Then  she  looked  upon 
Simon  so  inquiringly  and  sadly,  that  he  in- 
stantly understood  her.  "Fear  nothing,  my 
only  love,"  I'e  said,  "Helen  is  the  name  of  the 
angel  who  shall  load  me  over  the  rugged 
path  of  life.  My  love  is  part  of  my  life,  one 
terminates  with  the  other.  But  your  father, 
good  Helen,  is  lost,  as  he  deserves  it.  Em- 
bitter not  ihis  parting  moment  with  unkind 
words,  my  sweet  love,  I  must  act  as  I  do." 

He  left  the  room.  Once  more  she  stretch- 
ed her  arms  out  after  him,  then  he  was  gone. 
Simon  met  Castobarus  in  the  hall,  '•  My 
lord,  your  purse  and  dagger  reached  me," 
said  Simon,  "I  shall  return  the  compliment 
at  the  earliest  occasion." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  ray  lord,"  said 
Castobarus. 

"Never  mind,  1  understood  you,"  said  Si- 
mon, "  the  Greek,  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  Greek  is  a 
very  good  interpreter  of  secret  thoughts." 

He  went  away  leaving,  Castobarus  alone 
with  his  surprise.  He  went  instantly  to  see 
Sabion. 

Sabion  came  into  the  apartment  of  Helen 
and  found  her  in  tears.  "  What  ails  you, 
my  child?  Why  do  you  weep,"  he  asked, 
in  a  sympathising  tone. 

Helen  looked  on  him  for  some  moments, 
without  knowing  what  to  say.  "  if  the  fa- 
ther deceives  his  own  child,"  she  said,  after 
awhile,  honesty  and  integrity  must  no  long- 
er be  sought  among  men." 


Or  Hili.el 
"  What  Dieans  this,  Helen?"  Sabiou  ask- 
ed, ''  I  do  not  understand  you." 
,,  "It  ill  becomes  the  daughter  to  admonish 
'her  father,"  she  continued;  "but  the  wrong 
is  80  great,  indeed,  that  I  must  speak  what  1 
feel,  what  mortifies,  torments  me." 

"lam  curious,  indeed,"  said  Sabion,  re- 


suming a  seat.     "Let  me  hear,  Helen,  what 
ails  you." 

"  Was  it  not  you  who  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  Kini«;'s  physician,  and  tau,i;ht  me 
to  love  him?"  Helen  asked.  "  Did  you  not 
do  so  by  the  advice  of  Salome,  whom  you 
know  to  be  every  body's  enemy  ?  And  did 
you  not  hire  an  assassin,  you  and  Castobarus 
to  kill  that  very  man,  you  have  taught  me  to 
love?  You  can  not  deny  it;  for  here,  in 
this  very  room  and  in  my  presence,  the 
Greek  ruffian  confessed  his  guilt,  confessed 
still  more,  that  you  hired  him  to  slay  an  old 
man  in  Jericho,  which  he  could  not  do.  Do 
you  know  now,  why  1  weep  V  1  weep  be- 
cause I  have  no  father." 
V, :  iSabion  was  perplexed.  He  walked  the 
.-jTOom  in  rapid  strides.  His  small  eyes  roll- 
ed unusually  quick  intheir  sockets.  He  bit 
part  of  his  underlip  between  his  teeth,  so 
that  agitation  spoke  from  every  one  of  his 
features.  When  Helen  was  done  he  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  "  What  a  lucid  imagina- 
tion this  girl  has!  She  imagines  things 
which  are  not  even  possible," 

"  No  imagination,  truth  as. clear  as  heav- 
en," Helen  said  ;  "  reality  is  every  word  1 
say.  You  denounced  your  own  child  to  the 
King,  and  put  my  life  in  jeopardy,  not  a 
word  of  rebuke  passed  my  lips.  But  1  can 
not  stand  this  outrage.  You  yourself,  1 
have  yet  your  ring,  you  wanted  me  to  mar- 
ry Aurion,  and  you  yourself  hired  an  assas- 
sin to  slay  him,  slay  him  after  he  has  i'es- 
cued  me  from  the  exeeutioaer's  hands,  after 
he  has  become  so  dear  to  my  heart.  A  fa- 
ther hires  an  assassin  to  kill  the  lover  of  his 
daughter. — All  ties  of  nature  are  broken  ; 
honor,  humanity,  charity,  affection,  all  that 
is  dear  to  man  fled  to  the  wild  beasts;  mon- 
sters, devils  in  the  shape  of  man,  have  re- 
m.ained,  and  you  can  ask  me  yet,  why  1 
weep?  I  weep  that  ray  mother  is  no  more, 
and  I  have  no  father." 
"Go,  Helen,  and  tell  what  you  know  to 
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the  Queen,  that  your  fatiier  may  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  him,"  Sa^sion  said,  with 
a  malicious  smile  on  his  lips,  "so  that  it  be 
not  said,  the  daughter  being  aware  of  the 
father's  guilt  was  his  co-adjutor." 

"  Thus  you  did,  but  I  shall  not  do  it,"  said 
Helen,  "you  tied  my  hands  to  deliver  me  to 
the  executioner,  to  ingratiate  yourself  in  the 
King's  favor;  because  you  are  no  father.  I 
am  a  child,  and  a  child  betrays  not  its  fa- 
ther." 

"Then  go  and  tell  your  lover  to  do  it,"  said 
Sabion,  "that  you  be  free  of  the  guilt." 

"I  exercise  no  influetce  on  him,  he  is  cold 
and  distant,"  said  Helen,  "and  after  this  oc- 
currence, 1  will  most  likely  see  him  no  more. 
I  can  not  tell  what  he  will  do." 

"Have  you  said  all  you  know?"  Sabion 
asked.  "  Now  1  will  tell  you  the  contents 
of  the  story.  The  cunning  Essence  finding 
himself  ingratiated  in  your  favor  invented 
this  story  for  two  purposes,  1  suppose;  toi 
have  an  excuse  not  to  pay  you  his  address, 
any  longer,  and  to  carry  out  his  evil  inten- 
tions against  me;  he  proves  to  be  an  enemy 
of  mine: ' 

"Aurion  inv'ents  no  stories,"  Helen  said^ 
"  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  such  as  this  court 
has  none." 

Here  Castobarus  entered  hastily.  "  I  must 
be  alone  with  you,  my  lord,"  he  said.  Both 
looked  most  embarrassed  on  each  other. 
Helen  observed  it  and  rising  from  her  sofa 
she  said,  "You  may  speak  out,  my  lord,  the 
secret  is  broached,  the  Greek  assassin  con- 
fessed every  word,  your  dagger  and  purse 
are  in  the  hands  of  Aurion.  Just  speak 
out,  what  you  have  to  say,  I  know  the  se- 
cret." 

"  I  understand  now,  you,  desirous  to  ruin 
me,  hired  a  man  of  whom  you  knew,  that  he 
would  betray  me,"  Castobarus  said,  rashly. 
"I  understand  Sabion's  tricks  and  I  will 
make  up  for  it.  Now,  just  now,  I  go  to  Sa- 
lome and  tell  her  how  faithful  her  friend  Sa- 
bion is." 

"Be  dumb,  infernal  liar,"  Sabion  cried. 

"I  shall  not  be  dumb,  i  shall  speak,"  Ca-s- 
tobarus  replied.  "  1  will  have  you  reward- 
ed for  your  kind  services." 

"  You  both  deserve  the  golden  medaV* 
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eaid  Salome,  on  entering  the  room,  "and 
you  shall  have  it." 

"You  shouM  lon^  ago  have  been  exposed 
to  the  contempt  of  a  ^YO^M,"  said  Sabion,"  and 
you  shall  have  it." 

CHAPTER    A'  1  I . 

THE     SCHEME     DISCOVERED, 

"  Remember,  Mehahem,  I  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty," said  Abba  Shaul  ben  Botnith,  "that 
Sabion,  in  executing  the  orders  of  Herod, 
killed  your  son  Baruch,  Ke  was  represent- 
ed to  Herod  by  his  sister,  as  the  particular 
suitor  of  the  Queen,  Jealousy  was  the  cause 
of  his  violent  death." 

Neither  Afenahem  nor  Shamai  was  pre 
pared  to  answer.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  doubt  the  words  of  Abba  Shaul.  "  This 
one  act,  if  no  other  crime  could  be  proved 
on  Herod,"  Abba  Shaul  continued,  "  is  all- 
sufficient  to  justify  the  revolution.  The 
King  has  no  right  to  condemn  a  man  with- 
out a  hearing  before  the  Sanhedrin.  This 
is  our  security  of  person  opposite  our  rulers. 
Herod  violated  this  dearest  of  our  rights. 
The  compact  between  King  and  people  ia 
broken.  Our  lives  are  in  danger,  we  must 
protect  ourselves.  Baruch  was  the  son  of 
Menahem,  the  particular  friend  of  Herod, 
yet  the  young  man  was  slain.  Hence,  nei- 
ther our  rights  nor  personal  friendship  are 
a  sufficient  guarrantee  against  the  violence 
and  wicked  passions  of  Herod.  Our  arms 
are  the  only  security  of  person  left  us,  and 
if  we  do  not  make  nroper  use  of  them,  it  is 
our  own  fault;  we  commit  suicide." 

"  Abba  Shaul,  jealousy  is  a  dreadful  mon- 
ster," said  Menahem.  "  A  man  is  scarcely 
responsible  for  what  he  does  under  its  influ- 
ence. As  little  as  the  intoxicated  man  can 
be  judged  by  his  doings  in  that  condition, 
80  little,  indeed,  can  you  judge  a  man  by 
what  he  does  under  the  influence  of  jealousy. 
Great  men  have  great  passions;  hence  He- 
rod's passions  are  greater  and  more  violent 
than  ours.  Will  you  condemn  him  for  his 
greatness  ?" 

"  The  greater  the  passions,  the  more  pow- 
erful is  the  intellect  in  man  to  control  them," 
said  Abba  Shaul.  "  So  harmoniously,  in- 
deed, and  so  wisely  proportioned  the  soul 
goes  forth  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator 


r    THE     rEOPLK, 

[Wickedness  is  the  nutriment  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  gives  them  the  superiority  over 
man.  Righteousness  elevates  the  mental 
I  powers  of  man  to  dominion  and  superiority. 
Herod's  unbridled  passions  demonstrate  his 
immense  wickedness.  Not  his  Creator,  but 
Herod  is  accountable  for  his  unlimited  wick- 
edness. The  wicked  should  not  govern  a 
nation  whose  mission  it  is  to  preserve  and 
promulgate  justice  and  virtue.  Therefore 
Herod  has  forfeited  his  claims  upon  the 
crown  of  Israel,  and  the  revolution  is  a  sa- 
cred right,  a  divine  judgment  upon  the  gnil- 
I  ty  head  of  an  arbitrary  ruler,  whom  every 
patriot  curses." 

"'Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  prince  of  thy 
'  people,'  sacred  scripture  says,"  Menahem  in- 
terrupted. 

"'If  he  acts  becoming    thy  people,'   Is- 
rael's sages  added,"  Abba  Shaul  said,  hasti- 
ly.   ''  Herod  acts  unbecoming  even  the  notor- 
ious violence  of  Roman  lords.     Trained  in 
the  bloody  school  of  the  triumvirate  of  An- 
tony, Octavius  and  Lepidus,  whom  ho  saw 
J  wading  through  the  blood  of  their  country- 
jmen,  and  passinir  recklessly  over  the  muti- 
jlated  bodies  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  pow- 
jer  and  dominion — backed  by  those  very  le- 
jgions  who  committed  all  those  outrages  in 
jRome,  hired  by  Rome  and  hated  by  all  Is- 
jrael;    he  attempts  to   fortify  his    tottering 
'throne  with  our  corpses.     If  we  can  stand 
this,  we  deserve  no  longer  to  be  God's  cho- 
sen people.     Therefore  the  iron  dice  of   the 
revolution  shall  be  cast  to  decide,  whether 
this  land  belongs  to  Israel  or  to  Rome  and 
her  royal  slave." 

J     ''Two  wrongs  never  made  one  right,"  stiid 
j  Shamai.     "  Revolution  is  synonymous  with 
I  murder  and  massacre;  but  God  commands, 
j' Thou  shalt  not  kill.'" 
!     "  Tell  it  to  your  King,"  said  Abba  Shaul. 
"Tell   hira,  morever,  that  God   commands 
him  to  write  a  copy  of  the  Law,  to  be  per- 
petually before  him,  that  he  depart  not  from 
its  commanfiments,  either  to  the  right  or  to 
I  the  left.     O,  do  tell  it  to  your  Herod,  that 
j  the  Highpriest  Joiada  also  knew  the  Law, 
i  when  he  commanded  the  death  of  the  wick- 
i  ed  Queen  Athaliah.    Also  the  prophets  Elija 
1  and  Elisha  were  godly  men,  still  they  preach- 
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cJ  rebellion  against  the  house  of  wicked 
Ahab,  and  the  prophet  Amos  was  a  righte- 
ous man  who  advised  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  the  second  Jeroboam.  Tell 
your  King,  Israel  is  the  people  of  justice, 
and  the  highest  tribunal  thereof  If  the 
King  if?  a  murderer,  the  people  will  try,  con- 


and  of  our  flesh  and  will  hear  our  cries  of 
woe,"  said  Abba  yhaul,  "  and  it  they  hear 
not,  they  will  feel  the  unimpaired  strength 
of  Israel,  the  power  of  an  outraged  people. 
I  know  that  God  hates  violence  and  blood- 
shed,'therefore  I  speak  of  revolution,  to 
break  the  arm  of  violence,  and  make  an  end 


demn  and  execute   him,  as  God   has   com-  'of  bloodshed  which  marks  nearly  every  day 
manded.     Those  who  offer  resistance  to  the 
arm  of  justice,  who  shelter  or  defend   the 
murderer,  are  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  and 


their  heads  are  forfeited  to  justice,  to  the 
people.     The  revolution  is  the  tribunal  de- 


signed to  do  justice  to  the  murderous  King.  |  ^d 


of  Herod's  reign." 

"  Your  anger  and  hatred  exaggerate  the 
crimes  of  Herod,"  said  Shamai.  "Look  up- 
on them  from  the  point  of  view  which  oth- 
ers choose,  and  they  will  be  much  diminish- 


Tell  him  we  come  to  punish  a  vulgar  assas- 
sin as  the  Law  commands." 

*  To  increase  the  hatred  of  Rome  against 
Israel,"  Shamai  said.  "  You  kill  the  King 
whom  Rome  has  given  us,  and  Rome's  le-  j 
gions  will  punish  every  man  who  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  give  you  a  King  worse  than 
Herod." 

"Worse?  I  deny  it,"  said  Abba  wShaul. 
"The  Roman  legions  are  of  bone  and  flesh, 
so  are  we.  If  they  come  to  fight  us,  we  will 
go  to  fight  them.  The  death  of  the  brave  is 
preferable  to  an  inglorious  life.  If  the  King 
which  Rome  might  again  impose  on  us,  will 
know  that  we  executed  his  predecessor,  be- 
cause he  was  a  murderer,  he  will  respect  our 
laws,  and  if  he  does  not,  we  will,  and  his 
death  is  certain.  This  is  ray  doctrine.  But, 
it  is  not  quite  as  certain,  that  Rome  can  take 
care  of  Herod.  The  two  greatest  armies  the 
world  ever  saw  prepare  for  a  deadly  combat, 
in  which  only  one,  either  Antony  or  Octavi- 
us  can  be  victorious.  If  Antony  is  defeat- 
ed Herod  is  lost  in  Rome,  and  among  us  he 
is  lost  long  ago.  We  must  strike  the  blow, 
and  trust  in  God  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause." 

"  Say  but  little,  do  much,  and  let  all  thy  do- 
ing.s  be  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  my  adage," 


"  Diminish  them  as  much  as  you  please, 
reduce  them  to  a  thousandth  part  of  their 
real  magnitude,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  "  and 
they  are  still  monstrous  enough  to  be  con- 
demned to  ignonimous  death  by  any  impar- 
tial Saniiedrin,  if  the  perpetrator  was  no  King. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  Israel's  King 
stood  above  the  law  ?  Herod  is  the  first  to 
whom  this  exception  is  granted.  This  ex- 
ception is  fatal  to  Israel's  rights  and  liber- 
ties, is  the  sword  of  destruction  suspended 
on  a  hair  above  our  heads.  This  exception, 
sires,  demands  a  bloody  revolution." 

"Do  not  pronounce  these  words  with  such 
terrific  pathos,"  said  Shamai;  "they  ofiend 
every  sentiment  of  my  heart.  But  one  thing 
is  fatal  to  Israel,  to  desert  the  laws  of  God, 
God's  laws  are  not  of  a  political  character. 
Let  him  govern  who  is  best  fitted  for  it,  and 
let  us  worship  the  Lord  and  be  pure.  None 
dies  except  Providence  decrees  his  death, 
and  none  rules  unless  God  tells  him  to  do 
so.  Ye  Pharasees  connect  the  laws  of  God 
with  the  rules  of  government,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former.  Abba  Shaul,  worship 
God,  and  know,  who  ever  submits  faithfully 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  feels  no  longer 
the  yoke  of  earthly  rulers;  but  whoever  shakes 
oS*the  laws  of  God,  presses  on  his  neck  the 


said  Shamai.     "  Why  do  you  speak  of  revo- 1  kingdom  of  man.     Let  those  rule  who  do  so, 


lution,  if  you  know,  that  you  can  not  make 
it?  Herod  stands  with  a  faithful  army  near 
Ca»a,  and  the  people  have  no  power  to  op- 
pose it.  Why  do  you  speak  of  revolution, 
if  you  know,  that  God  hates  violence  and 
bloodt*hed?" 

"  The  armies  of  Herod  are  of  our  blood 


and  worship  God.  Better  that  Herod  kills 
than  you  do.  It  is  better  to  suffer  injustice 
than  do  it.  Correct  not  your  neighbor's 
fiiults  by  your  own.  Assume  not  the  ex- 
ecutive staff  of  Providence;  for  the  hands 
of  man  are  frail.  Man's  destiny  on  earth  is 
to  worship  God  and  be  pure.     Who  governs 
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worships  not,  and  whoever  soils  his  hands  [call  Herod's  creatures  by  that  honorable  de- 


with  the  blood  of  miin  is  impure  " 


'signation,"  said  Abba  Shaul.     "The  mem- 


"Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Esse- ibers  of  the  lawful  8anhedrin  are  in  Jericho, 
nees,"  said  Abba  Sliaul,  "  but  they  are  not  If  the  man  is  a  murderer  he  is  now  here  in 
mine.  Although  I  am  not  capable  of  refu-'the  city  of  refuge,  and  here  he  will  be  tri- 
ting  your  arguments,  still  they  do  not  con-  ed." 

vince  me,  and  so  they  would  none  who  is       "We  must    convey  him    to  Jerusalem," 
not  an  Essence.     Israel's  happiness  rests  on  jsaid  the  men,  "  if  you  refuse  we  must  apply 


three  divine  pillars;  truth,  justice  and  uni 
on  are  their  names.     Remove  eitiier  and  the 


force. 


"  Beware,  or  you  arc  lost,"  Abba  Shaul 


ol«i  superstructure  crumbles  to   fragments,  j  thundered.     Drawing  his  sword,  he  contin- 
Herod  attempts  to  remove  tlie  central  pillar  lued,  "  he  is  a  dead  man  who  touches  this 


of  the  colossal  palace,  and  it  must  fall.  It 
is  not  the  will  of  God  that  man  should  suf- 
fer injustice,  I  feel  it  It  can  not  be  the  sole 
object  of  man  to  die  always  in  order  to  live 
an  eternal  life;  for  God  taught  us,  what  man 
must  do  to  live  happy.  O  sires,  you  move 
in  your  own  sphere  of  learning  and  piety, 
60  that  the  humble  cottage  of  the  plain,  com- 
mon man  is  unknown  to  you." 


Greek." 

''  He  is  a  murderer." 
"  Prove  it  before  the  Sanhodrin." 
"  We  will  do  it  in  Jerusalem." 
"No,  you  must  do  it  in  Jericho," 
"  He  killed  Baruch  ben  Menahem." 
"  It  is  an  infernal  lie,"  Abba  Shanl  voci- 
ferated.    "  You  are  the  blind  or  the  willing 
i  tools  of  a  vile  and  satanic  plot     You  stay 
Mcnahom  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator  in  Jericho  to  prove  your  own  innocence." 
ail  this  time  asked  Abba  Shaul,  "  IIow  doille  gave  a  si.^nal  with  a  small  whistle,  and 
you  know,  that  my  son  was  killed  by  order  |  in  a  few  moments  the  shrill  notes  resound- 


of  Herod  ?" 

"A  sacred  oath  seals  my  lips,"  said  Ab 


ed  through  all  the  lanes  of  Jericho.     A  largo 
number  of  men  immediately  surrounded  the 


ba  Shaul,  "1  can  not  tell  you  the  particu-jhousc.     Abba  Shaul  called  several  in  and 
lars;  but  rest  satisfied,  that  1  know  it  for  a  ^old  them  to  take  care  of  these  men  and  this 


certainty. 

'*  Also,  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  s  lid  so,  and 
many  other  men,  whose  veracity  is  beyond 
doubt,"  said  Menahem.  "  Let  us  now  go  to 
the  academy  and  hear  what  news  Jonathan 
ben  Uziel  brings  from  Egypt  Then  I  will 
go  to  Jerusalem.  I  must  ascertain  the  fate 
of  my  sun." 

Help,  help  me!"  the  Greek  proselyte 


cried,  running  into  the  house  of   xMenahcm,  tors,  he  accuses  a  stranger,  who  he  thinks 


Greek,  whom  thoy  accuse  of  murder,  as  all 
of  them  must  be  tried  by  the  lower  Sanhe- 
drin.  The  men  were  disarmed  and,  togeth- 
er with  the  Greek,  led  away. 

"  These  are  the  servants  of  Sabion,"  Ab- 
ba Shaul  said,  "  the  very  same  men  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  me.  Desirous  to  remove 
the  suspicion  from  Herod  and  his  co-adja- 


pursued  by  several  armed  men-  The  three 
wen  rose  from  their  seats  to  protect  the 
man.  Abba  Shaul  stepped  in  between  the 
persecutors  and  the  persecuted  with  the 
question,  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

"In  behalf  of  justice,"  said  one  of  them, 
*'  this  man  is  a  murderer,  he  killed  a  young 
man  in  Jerusalem," 

"It  is  not  true,  my  lords,"  the  Greek 
cried. 

"Who  in  Jerusalem  authorized  you  to  ar- 
rest a  man  in  Jericho?"  Abba  Shaul  asked. 

"  The  Sanhedrin,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  There  is  none  in  Jerusalem,  except  you 


has  no  friends,  of  the  foul  murder  they  them- 
selves committed.  Is  there  none  in  Israel 
whose  gall  overflows  at  such  schemes?  Are 
we  all  heartless  slaves?  It  must  be  tried, 
we  must  appeal  to  our  people,  let  them  re- 
spond to  my  questions." 

Abba  Shaul  hastened  after  the  prisoners^ 
while  Menahem  and  vShamai  bent  their  steps 
to  the  academy. 

The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  when  this  news  spread.  "  We 
are  not  safe  even  in  Jericho,''  some  vocifer- 
ated. "  If  he  is  the  murderer  of  Baruch 
ben  Menahem,  he  must  die,  "others  exclaim- 


Or    IIlLLEL 

ed.  "ICfs  one  of  Sabion's  foul  plots,"  a| 
third  party  maintained;  but  none  advoca- 
ted the  return  of  the  Greek  to  Jerusalem, } 
until  he  was  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin  of*  Jeri- 
cho. When,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrin  open- 
ed its  session  the  next  day,  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  building  were  thrown 
open,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  excited 
multitude  who  filled  and  surrounded  the 
house. 

On  an  elevated  platform  sat  Akabiah  ben 
Mahalalel,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Hanhedrin 
of  Jericho,  with  two  secretaries  on  both  sides 
of  the  platform,  before  which  in  a  semicir- 
cle sat  twenty  two  judges,  behind  them  six- 
ty nine  graduated  pupils  in  three  rows,  and 
around  them  the  curious  multitude.  Mena- 
)iem  stepped  before  the  judges  and,  bowing 
reverently,  he  said,  "  I  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  and  in  behalf  of  his  holy  law, 
demand  justice  of  you,  venerable  Sanhed- 
rin." 

"  So  may  God  do  unto  us  now  and  for  ev- 
ermore. Amen,"  the  judges  responded. 

Menahem  then  narrated  the  story,  how 
his  son  was  found  slain  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  how  several  officers  came  to  this 
city  to  arrest  a  Greek,  as  being  the  murder- 
er of  his  son,  but  the  people  insisted  upon 
trying  the  case  before  the  Sanhedrin  of  Je- 
richo. He  concluded  with  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jericho  had  no 
right  to  try  a  man  for  a  crime  which  he 
committed  in  Jerusalem.  He  thought  the 
duty  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  to  ordain  that 
the  Greek  be  placed  before  the  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem. 

AVhen  Menahem  had  resumed  his  seat, 
Jonathan  ben  Uziel  rose  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  said,  "  It  would  not  be  right  for 
me  to  rise  and  speak  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  sages  of  Israel,  so  much  older  and 
more  learned  than  myself,  if  it  was  not  aa 
the  sages  of  old  said,  '  Where  the  name  of 
the  Lord  could  be  desecrated,  one  may  vio- 
late the  respect  due  to  his  superiors.'  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  desecrated,  if  it  should 
be  said  among  the  Gentiles,  there  is  no  jus- 
tice in  Israel.  Our  fundamental  doctrine 
is,  '  There  shall  be  one  law  and  one  statute 
for  you,  the  native  and  the  stranger.'     Vio- 
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late  this  law  in  the  least  point,  aha  tne  name 
of  the  Lord  is  desecrated  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. Therefore  I  rise  in  the  presence  of 
these  venerable  masters,  to  defend  the  Greek 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Baruch,  my  de- 
ceased and  lamented  friend." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  young  sage, 
when  the  chief  judge  said,  "The  Sanhedrin 
grants  you  permission  to  defend  the  cul- 
prit" 

"Jericho  is  now  the  city  of  refuge,"  said 
Jonathan,  after  bowing  to  designate  his  gra- 
titude. "  The  law  states,  plain  enough,  the 
procedure  in  this  cause.  The  Greek  is 
among  us  and  claims  our  protection,  and 
the  law  imposes  the  duty  on  you  to  decide, 
whether  the  Greek  is  a  murderer.  I  claim, 
that  he  is  innocent  But  should  you  ascer- 
tain the  contrary  to  be  true,  yon  mtist  re- 
fuse to  protect  him  any  longer,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  officers  who  claim  to  be  the  aven- 
gers of  the  blood  of  my  deceased  friend. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  law,  take  its  let* 
ter  or  its  spirit" 

The  secretary  read  the  argument  of  Me- 
nahem, and  his  colleague  read  the  reply  of 
Jonathan  to  the  listening  judges  and  the  si- 
lent spectators.  This  done,  Menahem  rose 
and  replied:  "Moses  pointed  out  three  cities 
of  refuge,  Bezer,  Ilamah  in  GiJead  and  Go- 
lan. Joshua,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  ap- 
propriated three  more  cities  to  the  very  pur- 
pose, Kedesh,  Shechem  and  Hebron,  this 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Jericho  is  not  among 
these  cities;  it  is  no  city  of  refuge.  If  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua  named  the  cities,  how  can 
We  add  a  seventh  city  of  refuge  to  the  six 
prescribed  by  the  law?  If  this  is  no  city 
of  refuge  the  murderer  must  be  sent  to  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  where 
the  witnesses  are  foand  and  the  circumstan- 
ces can  best  be  ascertained.  If  Jericho  is 
the  altar  of  learning  and  piety,  our  lawcem:' 
mands  the  murderer  must  be  taken  from  the 
altar,  to  die.  If  jnstice  dwells  in  Jericho 
she  must  eject  the  murderer." 

"If  he  is  a  murderer,"  said  Jon^han, 
when  Menahem  had  resumed  his  seat  "But 
to  ascertain  this  is  the  duty  of  this  Sanhe- 
drin. Jericho,  I  imaintahi,  is  a  city  of  re- 
fuge by  the  force  of  circumBtances,  and  by 
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appointment  of  the  sages.  Look  into  thejemnly  to  speak  the  truth  before  God,  at  th^ 
law  and  behold,  first  it  ordains,  that  cities' sacred  seat  of  justice,  all  except  one  were 
of  refuge  should  exist  in  Israel.  Then  itj  led  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  one  af- 
says  six  such  cities  should  exist  Andfi-jter  the  other  was  examined  and  cross  ex- 
nally  Moses  named  three  cities  and  Joshua  jamined.  Aware  of  the  severity  of  the  law, 
three  more,  in  obedier\,ce  to  the  law.  The  and  knowing  the  unexceptionable  justice  of 
law  exists  independent  of  the  number  and! the  Pharasees,  the  oflBcers  only  stated,  that 
names  of  the  cities.  If  these  cities  be  de-'they  were  sent  to  Jericho  by  Sabion,  in  the 
stroyed,  the  law  is  not  abolished,  and  other  name  of  the  lower  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem, 
cities  must  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose. '  who  considered  the  Greek  guilty  of  the 
Herod  has  decided  that  the  cities  above 'murder  of  Baruch  ben  Menahem.  Noth- 
named  should  no  longer  be  cities  of  refuge  ;  ing  more  could  be  learned  of  them.  When 
for  whoever  of  his  opponents  escaped  to  any  j  Jonathan  asked  the  multitude  whether  there 
one  of  those  cities,  was  nevertheless  arrest-;  were  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  Greek,  two 
ed,  carried  away  and  executed.  The  cities  |  peasants  came  forward  and  told  the  story, 
of  refuge  are  no  more,  but  the  law  still  ex-; how  they  when  taking  the  first  fruits  to  Je- 
ists.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  en-  rusalem  were  airested  by  the  men  now  be- 


force  the  law,  hence  they  must  appoint  oth- 
er cities  of  refuge.  The  members  of  the 
lawful  Sanhedrin  escaped  to  this  city,  and 


fore  the  judge?",  taking  them  for  two  other 
men,  and  how  they  were  treated  until  a 
party  of  strangers  rescued  them  from  their 


only  in  this  city  they  have  jurisdiction,  be  hands  in  the  Valley  of  Ilinom. 
yond  its  limits,  Herod  and  violence  rule  su-  ^^  ^^^  evident  to  the  initiated,  that  the 
preme;  hence  Jericho  must  be  appointed | ^ffi^e^  ^g^e  the  servants  and  spies  of  Sa- 
the  city  of  refuge.  If  our  sages  had  not  de-kj^^^  rpj^g  £„t  idea  of  many  was,  those 
creed  so,  they  have  proved  by  their  actions, ,  ^pj^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  doxihU  purpose,  to  arrest 
that  such  is  their  will  They  sought  refuge  j  ^j^^  q^^^  -^^  ^^^^j.  ^^  j-emove  the  suspicion 
in  Jericho  and  refused  obedience  to  tbe,^fjjj^^j.jgj.  f^.^m  Herod  and  his  servants,  and 
summons  of  the  King  and  his  Sanhedrin,  |  ^^  ascertain  the  doings  of  the  Pharasees 
where  they  stand  accused  of  high  treason,  j^^  Jericho.  Abba  Shaul's  testimony  only 
How  dare  they  refuse  obedience,  if  they  I  confirmed  that  of  the  peasants,  but  threw 
considered  not  this  a  city  of  refuge  ?"  ,  qq  Ug^t  on  the  principal  point  of  the  case. 

Menahem  attempted  to  refute  the  aigu-  When  Jonathan  asked  again,  "Are  there 
mentsof  Jonathan.  When  he  said  the  sa-: any  more  witnesses  among  you?"  a  boy 
j^es  refused  obedience  to  Herod  and  his  San- 'whom  Jonathan  instantly  recognized  as  the 
hedrin,  because  they  consider  them  illegal- j  one  who  was  his  guardian  angel  in  Jerusa- 
ly  constituted,  Jonathan  told  him  therefore i lem,  came  up  and  stated,  "I  am  a  servant 
no  obedience  must  be  paid  them  in  this  I  of  Sabion's  daughter.  I  saw  Baruch  ben 
case.  When  both  were  done  and  the  secre-|  Menahem  in  the  subterranean  room  of  He- 
taries  had  road  again  both  sides  of  the  argu- :  rod's  palace.  The  men  before  you  tortured 
ment,  the  Sanhedrin  after  a  short  debate; him  till  he  died.  They  executed  the  corn- 
decided,  Jericho  was  a  city  of  refuge,  under!  mand  of  Sabion,  which  he  received  of  He- 
thc  prevailing  circumstances,  and  the  cause  j  rod.  I  administered  the  last  drops  of  water 
of  the  Greek  must  be  tried  by  them.  The  |  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  expiring  victim  of 
Greek  and  the  officers  from  Jerusalem  were  |  wickedness.  When  1  wept,  yonder  wretch- 
arraigned  before  the  judges.  Having  readied  man  dragged  me  out  of  the  room,  and 
to  them  the  usual  fonuula  of  the  oath,  to  i  there  I  heard  the  last  groan  of  Baruch.  .So 
whicl^thcy  responded  Amen,  and  ^the  law  i  help  me  God,  now  and  forever." 
concerning  false  witnesses  v^hich  ordains      Two  men  supported  Menahem  who  sunk, 


the  same  punishment  for  the  false  witness 
which  his  testimony,  if  true,  would  bring  on 


fainting,  from  his  seat, 
still  more,"  said  the  boy. 


"1  can  tell  you 
"This Greek  was 


tiifi  culprit,  and  having  admonished  them  sol- J  hired  to  kill  Hillcl  and  bis  son  Simon,  hi- 


Or  Hillel 
red  by  Sabion.  But  the  Greek  informed 
Hillel  and  his  son  of  the  murderous  inten- 
tions of  the  vile  and  wicked  man.  There- 
fore, he  is  desirous  to  have  this  Greek  in 
his  power.  1  can  tell  you  still  more,  but 
this  is  enough  at  present." 

A  shriek  of  terror  and  indignation  was 
heard  like  distant  thunder,  from  the  multi- 
tude. Akabiah  restored  order,  when  Mena- 
hem  rose,  deadly  pale  was  his  countenance, 
blue  and  quivering  his  lips,  dim  and  nearly 
breaking  were  his  eyes.  "I  retract  I  take 
back  my  accusation.  The  Greek  is  inno- 
cent," was  all  he  could  stammer  forth,  then 
his  friends  led  him  out  of  the  hall,  a  picture 
of  calamity. 

The  Sanhedrin dismissed theGreekjand re- 
tained the  four  officers  for  a  further  hearing. 

Then  the  Sanhedrin  adjourned,  the  in- 
dijrnation  of  the  people  became  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  Abba 
Shaul  to  conduct  the  four  officers  to  their 
prison.  Jonathan  searched  in  vain  among 
the  crowd  after  the  mysterious  boy;  he  had 
disappeared. 

"  I  know  everything  thou  canst  tell  me," 
said  Hillel  to  his  son  Simon,  "The  Greek 
proselyte  has  told  me,  how  thou  art  the  phy- 
sician and  friend  of  Herod,  and  of  several 
of  his  courtiers.  Thou  shouldst  never  have 
forgotten  the  admonition  of  thy  father. 
Behold !  my  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  and  my  father  was  a 
nobleman  of  Benjamin,  of  King  Saul,  some 
maintain.  When  she  died,  and  she  was  a 
great  and  good  woman,  she  called  me  to  her 
couch,  and  bid  me  to  bring  honor  upon  our 
family.  Her  voice  always  re-echoed  in  my 
heart.  As  Joseph  saw  the  portrait  of  his 
father  when  sin  threatened  to  beguile  him, 
so  did  I  see  on  all  occasions  the  picture  of 
ray  dying  mother,  and  heard  her  last  words, 
'Bring  honor  upon  our  family.'  I  began  to 
inquire  after  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
but  was  much  puzzled  Avith  their  ambigui- 
ty. To  amass  wealth,  I  thought,  must  be 
the  way  to  honor;  for  I  saw  nearly  every 
man  did  bow  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  and 
its  lucrative  priests.  But  then  I  thought,  is 
it  really  an  honor  to  see  my  monoy  respcct- 
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ed  by  others?  What  Is  It  to  me  or  to  the 
house  of  my  father,  if  a  number  of  selfish 
men  worship  the  chests  filled  with  gold 
which  happen  to  be  mine  ?  I  am  not  the 
chest,  nor  am  I  the  gold,  both  have  not  the 
least  affinity  to  myself.  Then  I  saw  my 
opinion  corroborated ;  for  as  long  as  my 
neighbor  Adoniram  was  wealthy  he  had 
many  friends  and  admirers;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  poor,  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
those  who  formerly  honored  him,  and  hia. 
faults  were  heralded  to  the  world. 

"  Then  I  thought  to  study  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people  and  attempt  to  satisfy 
them,  in  order  to  be  elevated  to  offices  and 
high  dignity — must  be  the  way  to  honor. 
But  then  I  saw  Kings  who  were  murderers, 
a  curse  upon  their  people,  and  the  lowest 
slaves  of  their  passions  and  their  accompli- 
ces. I  saw  men  high  in  rank  and  low  in 
the  scale  of  virtue,  eminent  in  position  and 
despicably  low  in  the  estimation  of  their  fel- 
low men,  honorable  in  dignity  and  disre- 
putable in  their  doings.  Then  1  saw  the 
honorable  and  dishonorable  condemned  at 
once  by  a  thoughtless  multitude,  and  thought, 
also  this  is  vanity  and  windy  thought. 

"  Be  poor,  and  no  false  friends  will  de- 
ceive thee,  T  thought.  Govern  none  and 
none  can  condemn  thee.  Let  all  thy  worth 
and  thy  value  be  in  thy  heart,  so  that  but 
thou  and  thy  God  knaw  them,  and  none 
will  envy  thee.  Be  humble  and  live  retired, 
and  none  will  defame  thee.  Respect  thy 
neighbor,  and  he  will  respect  thee.  Honor 
thyself  with  virtuous  doings  and  wise  pur- 
I  suits;  and  rest  secured,  honor  will  ultimate- 
ly come;  but  if  it  come  not  it  is  not  thy 
fault,  and  thy  God  knows  it.  So  I  thought 
T  would  obey  tlie  behests  of  my  dying  mo- 
ther, and  I  have  honestly  attempted  so  to 
live. 

j  "Are  not  these  t'ue  doctrines  I  have  im- 
j  planted  in  thy  youthful  heart,  and  was  it 
I  not  my  best  joy,  my  only  pride,  thy  moth- 
ler's  delight  and  thy  sister's  and  brother's 
i  hope,  to  see  thee  walk  on  the  path  cf  rlghte- 
iousness?  My  son,  if  thou  departest  from 
lit,  thou  art  guilty  of  patricide  and  matri- 
!cide,  for  both  of  us  must  be  dead  to  thee, 
i^fy  son,  my  son,  I  fear  the  favorite  of  He- 
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rod  must  be  a  wicked  man  or  become  one.  the  malicious  spirits  from  the  court  of  He- 


Who  walks  in  the  council  of  the  wicked, 
stands  on  the  path  of  sinners,  sits  in  the 
company  of  scorners,  must  he  not  be  or  be- 
come one  of  them?  My  son,  my  son,  my 
apprehensions  are  dreadful." 


rod,  and  he  might  be  saved  yet.  Our  peo- 
ple might  be  spared  the  calamity  and  blood- 
shed of  a  revolution.  Justice  and  internal 
peace  being  thus  restored,  Israel  might  gain 
new   strength,  revive,   rejavinate,  heal    its 


"0  4o  not  suspect  my  motives,  my  fath-j  wounds  and  regain  its  native  buoyancy,  to 
er,"  Simon  cried,  in  accents  of  acute  pain,!  win  its  independence  of  Home,  to  be  Israel, 
"do  not  thus  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  f^'^e  and  united  once  more  .as  in  days  of 
first  born  son.  The  praise  or  condemnation  yore.  Is  not  this  sacred  aim  worthy  of  an 
of  a  world  besides  you  is  indifferent  to  me; Uttempt?  Father,  it  may  cost  my  life,  but 
but  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  mis- j  not  my  virtue." 


understood  by  my  own  father  and  great 
teacher.  I  thank  God  every  morning,  and 
praise  him  every  evening,  that  you  arc  my 
father  and  my  teacher,  and  your  lessons  are 
deeply  rooted  in  my  heart.  O  do  not  sus- 
pect me,  I  beseech,  I  implore  you.  Hear 
me,  I  will  explain  my  conduct,  then  judge. 
Correct  me,  if  I  am  wrong,  and  your  word 


"Praise  and  glory  be  rendered  to  God 
on  high,"  said  Hillel,  "  that  I  hear  my  son 
speak  thus.  Death  is  not  the  loss  of  life, 
for  endless  is  the  life  of  the  righteous;  the 
loss  of  virtue  is  death,  irreparable  deith. 
Thank  God,  my  son  is  determined  to  live. — 
What  are  the  means  thou  wilt  apply  to  ef- 
fect this  reform?    It  is  a  difl&cult  task  and 


shall  be  my  law,  encourage  me  if  I  am  right,  \  requires  a  colossal  exertion.' 


and  your  words  shall  be  my  pillar  of  fire 
in  the  obscure  path  of  life." 


i     "  In  the  presence  of  Herod  but  one  sorb 
I  of  means  is  effective,  and  I  have  applied  it 


Hillel  appeared  to  be  appeased,  and,  in  a,  with  success,"  said  SimOn.     "  Honesty,  in- 
mild  tone,  he  said,  "Speak,  my  son  and  I  tegrity  and  uprightness  connected  with  the 


will  hear.  ' 

"  Herod   returned  from  Cana,' 


natural  boldness  of  virtue  and  innocence, 
said  Si- 1  are  the  means  to  make  a  man  his  superior, 


mon,  "  with  the  firm  conviction,  that  thek^d  this  proves,  that  there  is  still  a  spark  of 
Queen  and  her  family,  together  with  Cleo-j goodness  and  humanity  in  him  which,  if 
patra,  conspired  against  him.  Since  then  I  properly  nourished,  might  yet  become  a  sa- 
have  ascertiiiaed,  that  not  the  Queen  but  cred  flame,  to  burn  out  of  him  all  that  is  vici- 
one  of  lier  relatives  is  guilty  of  this  crime,  ous  and  corrupt.  But  his  courtiers,  friends, 
I  was  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the;Ofiicers  and  servants,  all  who  surround  him, 
people,  to  go  and  save  the  Queen  and  Ba-^re  irrevocably  lost,  not  a  touch  of  human- 
ruch  ben  Menahem  from  the  iron  grasp  of^ity,  not  a  trace  of  goodness  is  discernible 


Herod.  1  wa'i  iatroduced  to  him  as  an  Es- 
senean  physiciao.  I  met  him  as  virtue  con- 
fronts wickedness,  and  he  submitted,  after 


in  them.  Shrewdness,  cunningness,  avarice 
and  ambition  lead  them,  and  no  means  aie 
too  low  or  base  to  them,  if  they  are  subser- 


a  short  struggle.     The  Queen  is  saved,  butjvient  to  their  purposes.     Shrewdness,  cun- 
Baru^h  ben  Menahem  was  executed  before  jningness,  adroitness,  superior  to  their  out- 


I  reached  the  palace. 


worn  wits,  are  the  only  means  to  be  applied 


While  in  the  palace  I  came  in  contact; in  managing  them.     It  is  difficult  to  poison 


with  the  courtiers,  counsellors  and  creatures 
of  Herod,  as  also  with  his  sister,  Salome, 
and  I  found  Herod's  wickedness  .to  be  an- 
gelic lirtue  in  comparison  to  his  friends  and 
officers.  People  say  the  Essences  can  cast 
out  devils  and  banish  malicious  demons.     1 


a  serpent,  to  entangle  a  fox  in  his  own 
schemes ;  but  I  can  not  master  them  other- 
wise." 

"This  is  a  dangerous  game,  my  son," 
said  the  old  man.  "  The  upriglit  man  nev- 
er should  assume  a  mask.     The  mask  for 


thought  the  learning  of  the  Essences   andj  wickedness^  and  honesty  to  the  righteous  is 

their  practical  arts  might  be  well  applied  injtiie  straighjt  way." 

this  case.     Cast  out  the  devils  aod   banish      "  Truly,  my  father,  so  it  should  be,"  said 


Simon. 
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But  when  it  has  come  so  far,  that!  continued,  "How  good  would  Herod  be  and 


virtue  must  hide  her  face,  piety  must  be 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  innocence  is  the 
object  of  ridicule;  then  a  mask  is  necessary 
to  dethrone  the  despots,  cast  out  the  devils 
and  banish  the  n:alicious  demons.  A  mask 
woven  of  shrewdness  and  cunninfr,  a  mask 


how  happy  Israel,  if  Hillel  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  Sabion.  How  great  is  Israel,  it 
gave  birth  to  Hillel  1'' 

"  Thy  filial  love  and  enthusiasm  mislead 
thee,"  said  Hillel.  "  1  am  neither  Wetter 
nor  wiser  than  a  thousand  others  in  Israel. 


to  baffle  their  feeble  heads  and  dazzle  their  |  A  thousand  other  men  would  tell  thee  the 
dim  eyes — will  do  the  work  which  virtue! same,  under  similar  circumstances.  —  But 
fails  to  accomplish  by  her  usual  frankness!  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  conversation, 
and  uprightness."  JTell  me  all  thou  hast  to  say." 

"So  it  must  be,  my  son,  so  it  is  the  will  of  "  Gabion's  only  daughter  Helen,  the  fair- 
God,"  said  Hillel.  "Disguise  and  cunning  est  and  loveliest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel," 
are  the  crutches  of  baseness,  on  which  the  Simon  continued,  "is  the  object  of  my  fer- 


vile  man,  for  awhile,  passes  through  the 
world,  until  they  break,  and  he  lies  prostra- 
ted in  the  dust  But  virtue  makes  no  use 
of  tijose  crutches,  nor  can  the  man  with 
sound  limbs  handle  advantageously  the  sup- 
port of  the  lame.  My  son,  thou  wilt  not 
succeed  with  them  on  this  score,  for  they, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  thy  mas 
ters.  David  could  not  smite  the  Philistine 
with  the  best  arms  of  the  warrior,  for  he 
was  not  practiced  in  using  them.  The  sim- 
ple implements  of  the  shepherd  sufficed  to 
secure  him  the  victory ;  for  his  hand  was 
trained  to  handle  them,  he  smote  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  why  should  the  Philistine 
have  escaped  his  well  practiced  eyes  and 
hand !  Cast  away  the  disguise  and  the 
mask,  they  are  the  crutches  of  the  base 
and  depraved,  the  arms  with  which  thou 
canst  not  smite  the  Philistines,  thou  art  not 
practiced  in  the  use  thereof.  Confront  Co- 
lia  with  the  shepherd's  cane  and  flat  stones, 
with  thy  own  arms,  and  if  thou  canst  not 
smite  him,  he  will  not  slay  thee." 

"  What  a  contrast,  Hillel  and  Herod,  Hil- 
lel and  Sabion !"  Simon  exclaimed,,  enthusi- 
astically. "  My  heart  revives  in  your  pres- 
ence, my  glorious  father,  my  grpat  teacher. 


vent  love  " — 

"  Beware,  young  man,"  Hillel  said,  rising 
from  his  .seat,  "  beware,  Samson  against  tha4 
Delilah!"  -i* 

"  Do  not  say  so,  my  father,  I  prithee,"  Si- 
mon continued.  "  Helen  is  worthy  to  be 
Hillel's  daughter.  She  is  pure  and  spotless 
as  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  maiden's 
heart  is  innocent  and  modest  as  the  rose 
of  Sharon,  smiling  blushingly  under  the 
verdant  foliage.  Her  soul  is  the  breath  of 
heaven,  capable  of  all  that  is  good,  noble 
and  generous.  She  is  the  fairest  form,  in- 
habited by  the  noblest  soul,  which  peeps  in 
heavenly  glances  through  her  eyes.  I  loved 
her  and  she  knew  it  and  swore  to  be  mine,, 
before  I  was  aware  whose  daughter  she  is. 
To  desert  her  now  would  be  vile  treachery 
and  a  hell  of  torture  to  my  soul." 

"  Well  do  I  know  what  the  Law  ordains,, 
the  child  should  not  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
the  parent,"  said  Hillel.  "  God  himself  vis- 
its the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  only  on  those 
children  who  continue  to  hate  Him,  abide 
in  the  wickedness  of  their  fathers.  No  man 
is  better  than  the  Law  of  God.  But  I  fear, 
my  son,  love  bedims  thy  vision,  thou  seest 
tho  beloved  in  the  soft  beams  of  the  moon, 


After  having  heard  for  weeks  the  voice  of  i  ^Yhere  the  beautiful  and  perfect  only  are 
crime,  corruption  and  depravity,  after  I  near-  visible,  while  the  imperfections  are  in  the 
ly  turned  away  with  disgust  from  mankind,! dark  shade  hidden  to  the  delighted  specta- 
it  is  Balm  of  Gilead,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  i  tor." 

voice  of  Seraphs  to  my  heart,  to  hear  youj  "You,  my  father,  by  your  wise  and  gen- 
speak  again,  so  noble,  so  true,  so  generous,  erous  teaching  formed  my  heart,  to  be  a  safe 
so  wise. — How  happy  a  son  I  am,  Hillel  is  touchstone  for  virtue  and  wickedness,"  said 
my  father."  He  embraced  and  kissed  his' Simon.  "There  is  an  impulse  in  me,  that 
father.     In  a  state  of  fervent  enthusiasm  he  never  deceived  me,  by  which  I  discriminate 
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at  once  the  virtuous  from  the  yiciouR.  There  (erous  desi^ms  are  her  work, 
are  certain  criteria,  undeniable  symptoms, 
in  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  the  looks  of 
his  eyes,  the  totality  of  his  features,  the  pos- 
ture of  his  body,  the  formation  of  his  mouth, 
which  are  the  correct  expressions  of  the 
soul.     The  soul  is  the  cause,  the  outward 


H:\bion,  CaB- 
tobarus  and  Dositheus  themselves  are  her 
slaves,  she  is  the  primitive  serpent  which 
poisons  the  heart  of  Herod.  This  very  wo- 
man, my  father,  knelt  in  the  dust  before  me, 
gave  free  utterance  to  her  repentance  and 
remorse,  swore  that  on  my  hand  she  would 


appearance  of  man  its  eflfect.  Do  not  simi-'rise  from  the  mire  of  vice,  walk  the  path  of 
lar  effects  entitle  us  to  think  of  similar  I  virtue,  and  become  an  ornament  to  man- 
causes?  Yes,  so  beniijn  is  our  God,  that  j  kind.  First,  I  thou*!;ht  1  must  crush  the 
he  gives  us  eyes  to  look  into  the  heart  of  j  serpent's  head  at  my  feet;  but  then  I  hesi- 
man.  He  gives  to  virtue  another  visage  j  tated.  If  she  could  be  reclaimed  to  God 
than  to  vice.  If  not  all  my  knowledge  of  j  and  virtue,  Herod's  change  for  the  better, 
man  deceive  me,  if  my  heart  belies  me  not,  j  the  fall  of  his  slaves,  is  a  certain  fact.  The 
for  the  first  time,  Helen  is  as  kind  r.nd  pure  I  responsibility  thus  laid  on  my  shoulder  is 
as  Heaven's  angels.  She  looks  so  much; so  great,  that  I  could  not  decide  without 
like  the   deceased   Baruch  ben  Menahem,  jyour  paternal  advice.     Shall  I   thrust  her 


that  she  must  be  as  good  as  he  was." 

"Also,  this  philosophy  is  not  without  ex- 
ception," said  Hillel,  '*  but  I  am  inclined  to 
trust  in  the  impulses  of  thy  heart.  The 
efrailarity  of  Baruch  and  Sabion's  daughter 
is  quite  natural,  for  their  mothers  were  near 
relatives." 

"  Still  Sabion  was  his  murderer ! 
exclaimed,  d  spondently. 

"  He  would  execute  his  own  child,  if  it 
serves  his  base  purposes,"  said  Hillel. 


back  into  t!ie  embrace  of  triumphing  Sa- 
tan, and  let  the  revolution  decide  between 
Herod  and  Israel;  or  must  I  offer  her  my 
hand  to  reclaim  her,  reclaim  Herod,  heal 
the  breach  between  him  and  his  people  and 
give  to  Israel  years  of  peace  and  happiness? 
The  struggle  in  my  soul  is  violent,  torment- 
Simon  j  ing,  burning,  I  can  not  decide.  Every  tho't 
is  a  tear,  every  idea  is  a  painful  sigh,  I  can 
not  decide.  Here  is  Helen,  love,  happiness, 
paradise,  a  sacred  oath  and — a  bloody,  des- 


"True,  ray  father,  very  true,  and  Helen  |  perate  revolution;  there  is  Salome,  a  life 
knows  it  by  sad  experience,"  said  Simon,  j  full  of  hell,  torment,  despair,  a  cheerless 
"  Bat,  let  us  not  forget  the  trial,  my  father; !  and  joyless  existence,  and — peace  and  hap- 
the  Greek  proselyte  will  be  tried  to-day."      ;  piness  to  Israel.     My  father,  I  am  not  virtu- 

"Do  not  care  for  that,"  said  Hillel,  "noious  enough  to  decide.  Your  word  shall  be 
injustice  is  done  in  Jericho,  where  the  Law! my  law,  my  pillar  of  fire." 
reigns  supreme,  and  no  point  of  law  can  be;  !'  There  is  the  error  under  which  thou  la- 
disregarded  or  falsely  construed,  where jborest,  my  son,'' said  Hillel,  "thou  believest 
Jonathan  ben  Uziel  pleads,  and  Akabiah  |  to  outdo  the  wicked  by  disguise  and  dissim- 
ben  Mehalalel  presides.  Both  are  there. '  ulation,  and  this  is  the  handicraft  of  the 
Let  this  not  disturb  thee,  go  on,  tell  all  thou  !  wicked  only.     I  tell  thee,  Salome  deceives 


ha«t  to  communicate." 


i  thee.     A  woman  fallen  so  deep,  so  low  in- 


"My  love  for  Helen  is  my  safeguard,"  said  j  to  adultery,  murder  and  heartlessness,  can 
Simon,  "that  no  woman  will  ever  capture | rise  no  more,  except  God's  punishment, 
my  heart  One,  however,  attempts  mightily  |  pain,  disease,  poverty  or  misery  awaken  her 
to  conquer  it,  and  this  one  is  Salome,  He-  from  the  horrid  slumber.  She  lives  in 
rod's  vile  and  debased  sister."  wealth  and  superabundance,  surrounded  by 

"  She  is  an  adulterous  woman,"  said  Hil-  the  luxuries  and  pleasure  of  a  court,  her 
lei.  j  conscience  is  deafened  daily  by  a  roar  of  in- 

"With  a  double  murder  ofi  her  soul,"  |  terchanging  hilarities.  It  would  be  a  won- 
Simon  added.  "I  know  all  this  and  still  ^der,  indeed,  as  marvelous  as  the  death  of 
more,  she  is  the  worst  devil  at  the  court  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  should  she 
Herod.    The  most  bloody  cabals  and  treach-' repent  her  sins  and  feel  shame  and  remorse 


Or  Hillbl 
about  her  past  conduct ,  and  wonders  are 
not  wrought  every  dav.  Didst  thou  do  any- 
thing there^  which  should  have  prompted 
her  to  so  sudden  and  unfiatural  a  change  of 
mind?" 

Simon  answered  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  Hillel  continued,  "  Then  believe 
me,  either  that  lubric  and  voluptuous  wo- 
man lusts  after  thy  youth  and  manly  beau- 
ty, or  she  intends  to  destroy  thee,  and  there- 
fore she  feigns  repentance. — Thou  just  hast 
told  me  of  Salome's  crimes,  tell  me  also,  does 
she  know  of  thy  knowledge  of  them  ?" 
*  When  Simon  aflBrmed  also  this  Hillel  con- 
tinued, "  And  still  thou  believest  her  sincere  ? 
still  thou  supposest  she  does  not  intend  to 
ruin  thee  ?  Be  wise,  my  son,  and  beware 
of  the  fallen  woman,  who  must  hate  thee 
violently  on  account  of  thy  knowledge  of 
her  crimes." 

"Does  Hillel  live  here?"  was  heard  out- 
side, and  in  a  few  moments  the  door  open- 
ed and  Elvira,  dressed  as  a  boy,  as  we  have 
seen  her  before  the  Sanhedrin,  came  in,  and 
havingbowedrespectfullybeforetheold  man, 
she  said  to  Simon,  "1  must  see  you  alone." 

"  I  have  no  secret  before  my  father,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  speak,"  said  Elvira. 
"  When  you  scarcely  was  out  of  the  gate, 
Helen  came  to  me,  she  was  irritated,  shock- 
ed, as  I  never  saw  her  before.  1  inquired 
after  the  cause,  and  she  told  me,  how  she 
accosted  her  father  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, and  called  him  to  account  for  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  committed,  especially  being 
concerned  in  the  assassinating  scheme.  The 
three  good  creatures,  Sabion,  Cagtobarus  and 
Salome  met  and  accused  «ach  other  of  the 
most  shocking  crimes  and  treacheries,  in 
presence  of  Helen,  who  gave  free  utterance 
to  the  disgust  she  felt,  until  her  father  vio- 
lently pushed  her  out  of  the  room,  when 
she  came  to  me.  I  trembled  for  her  safety 
and  advised  her  to  flee  instantly  to  Jericho, 
but  she  refused.  I  never  left  her,  fori  fear- 
ed the  worst.  Toward  evening  she  was  call- 
ed to  the  Queen,  and  since  then  I  have  seen 
her  no  more." 

"Where  is  she?"  Simon  asked  almost  pa- 
ralysed with  surprise  and  apprehension. 
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"  Besides  God,  oaly  the  three  monsters 
and  their  accomplices  know  it,"  Elvira  re- 
Isponded.  "Sabion  laments,  so  loudly  and 
genuine  paternally,  the  disappearance  of  his 
ONLY  child,  that  any  intuitive  mind  must 
decypher  his  guilt  at  the  first  glance.  I 
went  to  the  Queen  and  told  her  all  I  knew, 
and  her  indignatio  i  is  unlimited.  She  has 
immediately  issued  orders  to  all  officers  in 
the  city  and  country;  but  I  am  afraid  it  i» 
in  vain,  Helen  is  somewhere,  where  the 
Queen's  poA^^r  has  an  end." 

Simon  regained  his  pre83nce  of  mind.  He 
looked  about  himself  as  the  lion  before  he 
rushes  to  the  deadly  combat.  "And  if  they 
have  sent  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  he 
roared,  "  I  will  find  her.  And  if  the  shield 
of  Judah  Maccabee  protects  the  perpetra- 
tors, 1  shr.U  dash  it  in  pieces  and  punish 
them  for  their  outrages,  their  satanic  crimes. 
We  shall  measure  our  strength  in  a  few 
short  days,  either  I  crush  them,  or  the  arm 
of  the  people,  the  hand  of  justice  shall  over- 
reach them  and  " —  p 

"Not  so  hasty,  young  man,  not  so  desper- 
ate,"  Hillel  said,  slowly.  "Do  not  speak 
what  thou  knowest  not  yet  to  be  in  thy  pow- 
er to  do." 

"  I  only  sec  my  power  in  all  this,'  said 
Simon,  "  they  are  afraid  the  assassinating 
scheme  will  enrage  Herod  against  them, 
and  they  remove  the  two  witneeses  Helen 
and  the  Greek  out  of  their  way.  The  on- 
slaught to  arrest  the  Greek  failed,  and  I  am 
Helen's  patron,  I  will  bring  her  back  to  an- 
nihilate her  monstrous  father. — She  would 
not  believe  me,  how  wicked  and  monstrous 
he  is,  she  defended  him,  advocated  his  cause. 
Ah,  Helen,  poor  maiden,  now  she  must  suf- 
fer for  it,  for  her  filial  love  and  confidence." 
— Here,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  slowly 
to  Elvira,  grasped  her  hand  and  asked  in  a 
hollow  tone,  "  Elvira,  is  she  not  dead  ?" 

"1  know  not,"'  she  said,  despondently.  "I 
believe  not,  that  the  father  would  murder 
his  own  child." 

"1  know  that  he  is  capable  of  the  worst," 
Simon  said,  slowly,  and  looked  upon  his  fa- 
ther, in  whose  countenance  he  supposed  to 
read  an  affirmation  of  the  latter  sentiment. 
**  Bless  mc,  ray  father,  that  my  strength  fail 


not,"  Simon  cried. 


The   Combat  of  the    People, 


Hillcl  laid  his  hands 
upon  his  head   and  said,  solemnly,^*  God 


same  questions  which  Simon  and  Jonathan 
were  asked  on  entering  the  secret  hall  un- 


giveth  and  God  tuketh  away,  the  name  ofider  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.     The  answers 


the  Lord  be  praised." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     DECISION     OF     THE     PEOPLE. 

East  of  the  Jordan  river,  opposite  Jericho, 
Mount  Nebo  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of 
Aloab-,  and  tells  the  glorious  story  of  Israel's 
victories  under  the  lead  of  Moses,  the  last 
days  of  that  giant  of  antiquity,  his  death 
and  mysterious  burial.  There  is  a  cave  in 
Mount  Xebo,  in  which  the  prophets  held 
their  secret  councils,  when  the  Kings  of  Is- 
rael or  Judah  went  astray  ;  in  that  cave  the 
prophet  Elija  was  hid,  and  the  people  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  thousand  marvelous  sto- 
ries. The  cave  after  many  windings,  as- 
cends and  descends,  leads  to  a  valley  thro' 
which  the  Zered  passes,  a  valley  almost  in- 
accessible from  any  other  point,  as  the  Ze- 
red winds  its  way  to  it  through  perpendicu- 
lar rocks  and  narrow  arches,  and  leaves  it 
in  the  same  manner.  The  palm  trees  which 
crowd  the  fertile  valley  of  a  perpetual 
spring  gave  shelter  and  food  to  many  fugi- 
tives. It  was  the  principal  place  of  meet 
ing  for  secret  bodieo.  It  was,  therefore, 
called  the  valley  of  Zanaim,  or  the  humble. 
Many  a  solitary  wanderer  at  that  day  bent 
his  steps  toward  Nebo,  some  riding  on  as- 
ees,  while  others  walked  slowly  over  the 
plum  with  rude  staffs  in  their  hands.  At 
the  mysterious  cave  a  fire  burnt,  around 
which  some  fiintastical  shepherds  danced 
whenever  a  stranger  appeared.  Then  they 
Would  ask  him,  "  Whence  comest  thou  and 
whither  doest  thou  go  ?"  If  the  stranger 
answered,  "1  come  from  the  mountains  and 
go  to  the  valley,"  they  would  continue  ask- 
ing, "And  what  seekest  thou  in  the  valley?" 
If  the  stranger  answered,  "  Light,"  and  ad- 
ded to  it  "  Nena,"  which  are  the  initials  of 
the  Hebrew  verse,  "The  light  of  the  Lord 
is  the  soul  of  man,"  the  shepherds  would 
tell  him  to  stay,  and  whenever  a  party  was 
together,  one  would  take  a  torch  aLd  lead 
them  through  the  cave  to  the  valley.  Near 
the  end  of  the  cave  a  band  of  armed  men 
etopped  the  strangers,  and  asked  them  the 


being  correct  they  were  given  another  lead- 
er to  the  valley  of  Zanaim.  But  if  the  an- 
swers could  not  be  given  they  were  led  in- 
to a  branch  of  the  cave,  where  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  secrets  and  sworn  to  support 
the  revolution. 

The  valley  was  soon  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  bearded  men,  upon  whose  coun- 
tenances a  solemn  earnestness  was  enthron- 
ed. They  stood  or  laid  together  in  groups, 
and  conversed  on  serious  topics. 

"Hark!  Jonathan  benUziel  speaks,"  said 
some.  "He  was  in  Alexandra  and  knows  a 
great  many  new  things."  The  crowd  con- 
gregated around  the  speaker,  who  gave  a 
full  description  of  the  grand  preparations, 
making  by  i^ntony  to  meet  the  armies  of 
Octavius.  He  said  that  Cleopatra  promis- 
ed, none  should  interfere  with  the  people  of 
Jericho  as  long  as  it  was  under  her  protec- 
tion. She  issued  orders  to  give  effect  to  her. 
words.  "She  also  promised  her  aid  and  co- 
operation in  case  of  revolution  against  He- 
rod whom  she  hates  violently.  But  all  this 
is  of  no  particular  consequence  to  us,  ''Jon- 
athan continued,  "  for  if  Cleopatra  aids  us 
she  will  long  after  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
Antony  will  give  it  to  her,  if  he  is  the  only 
lord  of  the  Roman  empire.  What  profit  is 
it  to  us  to  serve  Cleopatra  instead  of  He- 
rod?" 

"  First  let  us  dethrone  Herod,"  some  of 
the  crowd  vociferated,  "  then  let  us  talk  of 
the  intentions  of  Cleopatra." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Jonathan,  "  we  are  strong 
enough  to  dethrone  our  tyrant  If  An- 
tony is  victorious,  Cleopatra  will  preven; 
him  at  least  from  supporting  Herod.  If  Oc- 
tavius is  the  hero  of  the  day,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  of  him  ;  for  Herod  supports  An- 
tony. Cleopatra  is  a  woman  and  resides  in 
Egypt,  she  can  not  be  as  dangerous  to  us  as 
Herod  is.  Besides  this  she  promises  not  to 
interfere  with  our  laws  and  religion.  Cleo- 
patra can  easily  be  dethroned  in  Judah  at 
an  opportune  time  Her  beauty  is  her  pow- 
er and  this  will  soon  fade,  then  we  arc  ag^in 
independent"  "•"* 


Or  IIiiLnL  JixD  Herod. 


SI 


^''We  need  not  wait  so  long,"  one  pjacnla-|  "6  The  King  shall  liavo  no  ri^ht  to  luter- 
ted,  "First  dethrone  Herod,  Cleopatra  is!  fere  with  the  dispensation  of  justice  ;  cor 
not  fit  to  govern  Judah,  she  will  soon  learn  |  shall  he  be  accountable  to  the  Sanhedrin. 


this  and  let  us  alone." 

'*Let  us  have  a  plan  of  action,"  said  Aka- 
biah  ben  Mehalalel,  "  understood  by  every 


I  But  all  his  officers  shall  be  subject  to  the 

'law. 

i     "  7.  Xone  in  Israel  shall  be  prohibited  to 


leader,  and  let  us  agree  here  to  act  accord-  speak,  write  or  teach  what  he  thinks  pro- 


ingly.  The  sages  and  scribes  of  Jericho 
have  agreed  upon  a  plan:  let  ug  examine  it 
first.  Simon  ben  Hillel  is  commissioned  by 
them  to  inform  you  of  their  scheme  of  ac- 


tion. 


per.  None  of  them  shall  be  accountable  to 
any  other  than  the  legal  authorities.  None 
shall  be  punisiied  for  any  crime  except  a 
Sanhedrin  so  ordains.  None  shall  be  obli- 
ged to  go  to  any  foreign  land  except  the 
Simon  ben  Hillel  appeared  before  the  peo- i  Sanhedrin  commands  it. 
pie,  and  after  having  communicated  hi^  ex- ,  »  if  Herod  agrees  to  these  stipulations, we 
periences  at  the  court  of  H^rod,  and  having!  g^ear  him  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  pa- 
given  expression  to  the  hoped,  to  reform  Ue-|cred  and  inviolable,  as  long  as  he  faithfully 
rod  and  banish  his  present  courtiers  and  j. adheres  to  these  point?.  If  he  refuses,  the  re- 
officers,  he  continued,  "The  wise  men  of  Je  j  volution  is  an  act  of  necessity  and  must  be 
richo  abiding  by  the  decision  of  the  people"? i  carried  into  effect,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 

cious  blood  that  will  flow. 
"Let  all   be   prepared    for    the   Passah 


council  at  Jerusalem  propose  to  extend  the 
time  of  operation  to  the  Passah  week.    They 

desire  Herod  to  agree  and  swear  to  the  fol-;^eek,  let  the  thousands  of  Israel  come  to 

Jerusalem  witli  their  paschal  lambs  and  bo 


lowing  points 

"1.  He  must  banish  from  th 
his  courtiers,  officers,  servants  and  spies,  and 
fill  the  vacant  offices  with  faithful  Pharasees. ! 


is  countiy  all;        ,      r 

•^       .ready  for  action  at 


any  moment  s   notice. 
Abba  Shaul  with  his  chosen  men  will  be  in 

,  ,      .      1    ,  .  .  the  hall  under  the  Temple.     At  a  given  sig- 

such  as  are  known  to  the  bandedrm  as  capa-j      ,  ^,  .„  ,       ,   ^    ..u  ^i  l  ^.u 

,„,,„,  ,  ^    \  nal  they  will  break  lorth  throu;;h  the  secret 

ble  men  and  friends  of  the  people.  i      ^  ^  ,  .         r  ^i     -p        ,         i 

entrance,  take  possession  of  the  i  em  pie  and 

appeal  to  the  people.  Then  let  every  man 
bo  ready  for  action,  and  take  Jerusalem. 
Abba  Shaul  will  make  the  proper  prepara- 
tions to  this  purpose  and  appoint  the  chief- 
tains of  the  diJQIerent  divisiom*.  If  at  that 
time  Antony  is  lord  of  Kome,  we  can  only 
force  Herod  to  accept  our  terms  and  cause 
Antony  to  withdraw  forever  all  Roman  troops 
from  our  territory.  But  if  Octavius  is  lord 
of  Rome  Herod  and  his  officers  shall  be  tri- 
ed before  the  new  Sanhedrin  and  punished 
according  to  the  mandates  of  our  laws.  In 
this  case  the  Sanhedrin  shall  be  permpnent 
and  supreme,  until  the  people  have  agreed 
upon  a  government  and  carried  it  into  exis- 
tence." 

A  shout  of  joy,  resembling  the  roar  of  & 
cataract,  resounded  after  Simon  was  done. 
Powerful  was  the  ro-eoho  from  the  ancient 
mountains,  clefts  and  caverns.  The  plan 
was  accepted  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
Some,  however,  objected  to  some  point*. 

"  Why  should  Menahem  sit  at  the  bide  of 


peopl 
"  2.  The  present  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one  formed  under 
the  presidency  of  Hillel  and  Menahem.  The 
members  of  the  new  Sanhedrin  are  written 
down  on  this  scroll,  which  I  hand  you  for 
examination. 

"3.  TUs  Sanhedrin  must  be  fully  reinsta- 
ted in  its  functions  and  powers  as  the  laws 
%f  fsrael  ordain 

■  "4.  None  shall  be  entitled  to  fill  the  office 
of  a  judge  in  Israel,  unless  he  has  obtained 
this  right  from  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  people  shall  elect  their 
judges  from  the  candidates  so  qualified,  and 
none  shall  interfere  with  them.  The  lower 
Sanhedrin  shall  fill  its  vacancies  from  among 
the  judges  so  elected  by  the  people.  The 
highest  Sanhedrin  shall  fill  its  vacancies 
from  among  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  lower  Sar^hedrin,  without  interfer- 
ence of  the  King. 

"  5.  The  decisions  and  laws  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin shall  be  supreme  without  any  other 
sanction.  "  j 

II 
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Hillel,"  one  asked,  "  when  we  know  him  toi 
be  no  friend  of  the  people,  but  an  admirer 
of  Herod?" 

"  He  was  but  is  no  more  an  admirer  of 
Herod,''  Jonathan  said.  "  Ever  since  he  is 
convinced  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  his 
own  son,  he  knows  the  true  character  of 
Herod.  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  Me- 
Xiahem  and  Shamai  are  the  heads  of  the  Es- 


"  Whj  should  yon  have  Hillel  as  yotlt 
Xassi  of  the  Sanhedrin,"  urged  one  of  tho 
Sharaaites,  "  when  you  know  the  man's  hu- 
mility and  softness  of  character  ?  If  wo 
have  a  republic,  that  man  with  his  excellent 
virtues  would  exactly  suit  to  watch  over  tho 
dispensation  of  justice,  especially  as  he  has 
no  ambition,  not  the  least  desire  after  wealth, 
not  the  remotest  aspiration  to  appear  to  his 


Kenees  and  of  a  powerful  faction  among  our  i  ^^jgi^j^^^  ^^,^y  ^^^^^^^  t.,^,^„  ,^3  j^      Yes,  if  we 
students.     One  of  them  must  be  elevated  to.j^j^^.g  ^jj^  rp^pui^He  .^^.^in^  mnel  is  oar  best 


honor  and  high  dignity  to  satisfy  the  rest 
Menahem  is  prefei'able  to  Shamai,  being 
of  a  milder  disposition  and  sweeter  temper 
than  the  former.  Also  among  the  Sanhe- 
drin  there  are,  besides  Shamai,  many  prom- 
inent Essences,  especially  as  they  are  well 


man  to  preside  over  the  Sanhedrin.  But  if 
Israel  remain  a  monarchy  under  Herod  with 
bis  iron  will  and  intriguing  ways,  will  Hillel 
be  firm  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of  Is- 
rael? Would  not  Shamai  be  the  best  man 
to  oppose  Herod,  to  hoi  i  him  within    the 


acquainted   with   therapeutics,  demonology  nj^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^  j.^.^  .^     Shamai's  energy  and 


and  the  kindred  sciences,  which  a  Sauhe 
drin  must  know,  as  you  are  all  aware." 

"  Why  should  we  gn*uc  pardon  to  He- 
rod," another  asked,  "  if  the  revolution  be 
victorious,  in  ca&e  Antony  remain  the  lord 
of  Home?" 

•'Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  the 
Koman  legions,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  "  but  we 
can  force  Herod  to  subscribe  to  our  terms, 
and  send  the  Roman  Itgion  from  the  coun- 
try. As  long  as  the  dispensation  of  justice 
is  in  our  power  our  rights  and  liberties  are 
secured,  and  Herod  can  not  wrong  us.  This 
is  the  main  point  in  the  conte«>t." 

"  We  want  ao  King,  we  need  no  King  at 


firmness  of  will,  connected  with  his  eminent 
piety  and  excellent  virtues,  would  be  a  bar- 
rier to  our  rights  insurmountable  to  Herod 
or  any  other  ambitious  tyrant.  Reflect  well 
on  this  ptint,  it  is  the  most  important  of  tho 
programme  exposed  to  your  consideration." 

'  Akabiah  ben  Mehalalel  responded  prompt- 
ly. "  1  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  my 
neighbor.  The  highest  virtues  make  the 
best  man  of  a  republic,  and  the  best  man 
must  preside  over  the  Sanhedrin.  But  in  a 
monarchy  where  the  interests  of  the  people 
must  be  guarded  against  the  encroachments 
af  a  grasping  ruler,  determination,  boldness, 


all  "  several  of  them  vociferated.     "As  long  firmness  of  will  and  purpose  must  be  added 
as  Israel  had  a  King,  there  was  no  end  of|to  the  other  virtues,  to  befit  a  man  to  the 


the  national  misfortunes.  If  we  are  victo- 
rious let  us  have  the  republic  again.  We 
arc  capable  of  self-government,  we  need  no 
guardian.  Down  forever  with  the  King ; , 
the  Sanhedrin  and  the  judge,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  shall  govern  the  nation." 

"None  of  us  wants  a  King,"  Simon  re- 
sponded; "but  every  one  of  us  is  convinced 
that  we  must  have  one  if  Antony  is  the  lord 
of  Rome  ;  it  must  be  either  Herod  or  Cleo- 
patra. If  Herod  swears  to  our  terms  he  is 
preferable  to  Cleopatra,  because  he  is  a 
man  and  a  heroic  warrior.  With  Cleopatra 
at  our  head  we  are  a  dependency  of  |Egypt, 
and  with  her  we  are  the  tail  of  Rome.  H 
Octavius  is  victorious  we  are  free  of  our 
tyrant,  and  may  carry  out  all  our  wishes." 


highest  civil  office  in  the  country.  Let  any 
man  come  and  say,  he  has  discovered  a  weak 
trait  in  Hillel' s  character,  unless  he  calls 
goodness  or  deliberation  a  weakness.  My 
neighbor  agrees  with  me,  that  Hillel  is  the 
best  Nassi  of  a  republic  we  could  find.  I 
will  prove,  that  he  is  also  the  best  man  for 
that  office  in  a  monarchy.  First,  1  must  tell 
him  a  story.  A  pagan  had  seen  the  High- 
priest  in  his  official  attire.  He  went  in- 
stantly to  Shamai  and  desired  him  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  provi- 
ded that  he  might  become  Highpriest.  Sha- 
mai indignant  at  the  ambitious  motives  of  the 
pagan,  drove  him  out  of  his  room.  The  pa- 
"an  went  to  Hillel  and  stated  his  request. 
'  Sit  down  my  son,  study  the  Law,  I  will  as* 


Or  IIillf.l  akd  Herod. 
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sist  thee,  and  decide  thyself,  whether  thy  re- 
quest can  be  granted,'  said  Ilillel.  The  pa- 
gan studied  the  Law  diligently  and  became 
daily  more  delighted  with  its  wisdom  and 
parity.     When  he  arrived  at  the  passage, 

*  And  the  stranger  who  comes  nigh  (the  al- 
tar) shall  be  put  to  death,'  he  asked  Uillel, 

*  does  this  law  also  refer  to  the  Israelite?' — 
'  To  every  man  who  is  not  a  son  of  Aaron,' 
Hillel  replied. — '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  better 
than  Hillel,'  said  the  pagan,  and  he  became  a 


no  prophets  and  no  Urim  and  TkumimSi'nj' 
more  in  Israel,  God  reveals  His  will  through 
the  voice  of  the  people,  is  his  doctrine.  He 
pays  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  if 
they  require  no  wickedness  of  him,  for  in 
this  latter  case  God  has  spoken,  'Thou  shalt 
not  follow  the  multitude  to  wickedness; '  God 
i  has  forewarned  us,  not  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  prophets,  who  preach  against  the  Law  of 
God,  '  For  the  Lord  your  God  trieth  you  trt 
wit  whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  God 


pious  Israelite.     Hillel's  humility  and  kind-'  with  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul 


ness  opened  to  the  inconsiderate  man  the 
gates  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Sha- 
mai's  rashness  barred  before  him.  Place 
Shamai  in  a  juxtaposition  to   Herod,  and 


The  decision  of  the  council  was  unani- 
mous in  fivor  of  Ilillel  and  Menahem.  Al- 
so the  rest  of  the  programme  was  adopted 
with  the  exception  of  one  clause.     Jonathan 


they  will  quarrel  perpetually.  Let  Hillel  j  ben  Uziel,  and  with  him  a  great  many  oth- 
occupy  the  same  position,  and  he  will  mas  I  ers,  defended  their  opinion,  in  case  Antony 
ter  any  despot  by  wisdom,  goodness   and  i  become  the  sole  master  of  Rome,  Cleopatra 

was  preferable  to  Herod.  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  were  so  wise,  that  the  coun- 
cil could  arrive  at  no  decision.  Here  a 
messen;rer  from  Jerusalem  was  announced. 


mild  words.     He  is  the  man  to  meet  He- 
rod." 

"  With  due  deference  to  the  excellencies 
of  the  learned  Shamai,"  said  Jonathan  ben 


Uziel,  "it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted.  The  man  stepped  in  the  midst  of  the  coun- 
that  Hillel  is  the  favorite  of  the  whole  peo-i  cil,  and  announcing  himself  as  a  messenger 


pie,  and  every  man  is  convinced  he  will  de 
fend  our  rights  at  any  risk  and  hazard,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  which  could 
bribe  or  delude  him,  for  ho  wants  nothing. 
The  bread  he  eats  and  the  garment  he  puts 
on  are  barely  enough  to  sustain  a  beggar. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  form  the  aim  of  his 
existence.  Virtue  and  kindness  are  parts 
of  his  nature  with  which  he  can  as  little 
part  as  with  his  hands  or  his  legs.  The 
Nassi  of  Israel  is  our  representative,  the 
depositary  and  bearer  of  Israel's  laws  and 
traditions.  This  is  Hillel,  and  Hillel  only. 
Deny  it  who  can.  But  if  none  can  deny  it, 
the  question  is  deciiled,  the  greatest  man 
must  be  our  Nassi." 

'"There  is  a  time  to  do  for  the  Lorfl,  they 
6et  aside  Thy  Law,'  said  the  Psalmist,"  one 
called  from  the  crowd. 

"  Read  it  right,"  said  Akabiah,  '"This  is 
the  time  to  do  for  the  Lord,  they  have  set 
aside  Thy  Law,'" 

"Are  you  sure,  that  Hillel  will  accept  this 
high  dignity?"  another  asked. 

"  None  asked  him,"  said  Jonathan,  "  but 
we  all  know  his  doctrine.     Since  there  are 


of  Inibah  ben  Butah,  he  informed  them, 
that  Herod  in  battle  utterly  discomfitted 
the  King  of  Arabia,  and  now  pursues  him 
to  his  very  capital.  This  gave  another  turn 
to  the  deliberations.  A  shout  of  enthusi- 
astic and  patriotic  applause  inadvertently 
burst  forth  from  the  multitude.  The  victo- 
rious arms  of  Israel,  the  proud  lion  of  Ju- 
dah,  the  triumphant  warriors  of  Jacob  were 
so  loudly  and  enthusiastically  applauded, 
chat  even  Abba  Shaul  thundered  forth  his 
admiration  and  joy. 

When  the  noise  subsided,  Abba  Shaul 
said,  "  If  we  must  have  a  King,  let  us  have 
a  man  who  is  capable  to  lead  our  armies, 
protect  our  country,  and  maintain  the  hon- 
or of  oui  warriors.  If  Providence  decrees 
that  we  must  have  a  King,  let  it  be  Herodj 
if  he  swears  to  our  terms." 

A  thunder  of  enthusiastic  applause  was 
the  response  of  the  multitude,  and  this  point 
was  so  decided.  Abba  Shaul  having  ap- 
pointed his  captains  and  subaltern  officers, 
the  men  from  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  instructed  to  prepare  their  neigh- 
bors for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  let 
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them  come  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before  i     The  Terapk,  its  numerous  cloisters  and 
Passah  feast,  where  plenty  of  arms  would  [spacions  courts,  filled  rnpidlj  with  myriads 


be  in  store  for  them,  and  at  the  first  appeal 
from  the  Temple  let  every  man  do  his  duty. 
Then  the  council  adjourned  to  meet  afrain 
in  the  subterranean  hall  of  the  Temple,  Sun- 
day night  before  the  Passover. 

"Abba  Shaul,  where  is  Helen?"  Simon 


of  worsliippers  from  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
lands.  The  lloman  and  Grecian  costumes, 
the  wide  and  white  cloak  of  the  Egyptian, 
the  Persian  parti-colored  tunic  and  gold  em- 
broidered girdle,  the  turban,  brass  helmet 
and  scarlet  cap  with  gold  tassels,  variegated 


asked,  when  they  went  back  to  Jericho.     A! the  waving  ocean  of  human  beings.     The 
8igh,  deep  and  painful  wrung  from  his  bo- 1  luxury  and  gaiety  of  the  orient,  contrasted 


§om,  when  he  asked  this  question. 


with  the  simplicity  of  the  Essences  and  Ga- 


"I  can  not  tell  yet,"  said  Abba  Shaul.  j  Ijlean  peasant,  the  solemnity  reflected  on 
"  Sabion  has  a  private  htmse,  now  almost  overy  countenance,  the  silence  reigning  su- 


a  castle  in  the  valley  of  Sharon,  separated 
from  the  next  town  by  a  thicket  of  Syca- 
mores. There  he  lived  for  months  with 
Salome  alono  and  undisturbed.  ]f  she  lives, 
she  might  be  there.  I  will  go  there  and 
Boe.     You  shall  bear  of  me  in  Jerusalem." 


preme  among  the  innumerable  multitude  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  occasional  strains  of 
saced  music  rebounding  from  an  invisible 
chorus,  rendered  the  scene  grand  and  sub- 
lime. 

Herod,  Mariamne,  the   royal   family   in 


"And  if  she  is  not  there?"  SimoB  asked  j  the  state  vestments,  preceded  by  a  guard  of 


in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  Then  may  God  help  her  and  console 
yon,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  "  then  I  fear  for  her 
life." 


Simoa  did  not  speak  one  word  more  that  ,ens,  Alexandria  and  Babylon,  and  another 


day.  He  returned  to  Jericho  panting  af 
tor  the  consoling  word  of  his  pious  father. 
There,  indeed,  there  ho  found  the  balm  of 
consolation,  as  such  a  father  can  distil  into 
the  wounded  heart  of  a  wise  and  beloved 
son. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

DAY     OF     ATONEMENT, 

The  streets  and  lanes  of  Jerusalem  were 
thronged  with  people  at  an  early  hour  ol 
the  morning,  A  checkered  line  of  human 
beings  floated  through  the  avenues,  and 
rose  like  gigantic  and  variegated  columns 
to  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  morning  dawn 
was  greeted  with  the  powerful  and  harmo- 
nious accords  of  the  levitical  chorus  and 
orchestra.  The  Hallelujah  of  the  mighty 
chorus  was  borne  aloft  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  on  the  wings  of  harmonious  music, 
in  which  the  powerful  notes  of  the  trumpet, 
cornet,  and  drum  were  blended  with  sweet 
soundo  of  the  flute,  the  cymbal,  harp  and 
cy strum.  Solemnly  these  currents  of  mu- 
sic re-echoed  in  the  colossal  dome,  greeted 
and  invited  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
Itastened  toward  the  sacred  spot. 


honor,  surrounded  by  the  courtiers,  in  their 
rich  costumes,  and  followed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state  and 
the  city,  the  delegations  from  Rome,  Ath- 


guard  of  honor  closing  the  grand  jsrocession 
— entered  the  court  of  the  Temple.  The 
people  gave  room  to  the  approaching  digni- 
taries; but  none  saluted  them  witii  a  word 
or  mien,  for  here  a  higher  than  a  mortal 
King  resided,  He  before  whom  all  men  ar& 
equal,  because  all  are  His  children.  Every 
look  folio vved  the  stately  procession,  but 
none  spoke  or  bowed. 

But  when  the  Highpricst  appeared  in  the 
white,  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  day,  and 
approached  the  sacrifice  between  the  Ulam 
and  the  altar,  a  sacred  awe  appeared  to 
electrify  the  multitude.  The  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  silent,  the  myriads  of  A'or- 
shippers  presented  a  smooth  sea  untouched 
by  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  Highpriest 
laid  his  hand  oh  the  head  of  the  sacrifica 
and  confessing  his  sins  he  implored  God'a 
pardon  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  con- 
cluding with  the  scriptural  passage,  "  For 
this  day  I  will  be  appeased  unto  you  to  pu- 
rify you  from  all  your  sins  before  God," 
here  he  stopped  abruptly;  for  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  ineffable  name  of  the  Lord  of 
the  universe,  all  the  people  from  the  King 
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to  tho  huitible  pensiint,  priest  and  layman,} pie  thronged  around  hlra  to  coografeulate 
men  and  women,  fell  down  upon  their  knees,}  him,  shake  his  hand  or  kiss  the  borders  of 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust  before  thei  his  cloak. 


Lord  of  Hosts,  each  repented  his  sins  andj 
transgressions,  and  worshipped  the  (iod  of 
grace  and  unlimited  mercy.  The  thousand 
fold  Hallelujahs  which  now  resounded  frOm 
the/  levitical  chorus,  accompanied  by  the 
thunder  of  trumpets  and  warbling  flutes, 
melting  gradually  into  the  soft  piano  of  the 
Imrps — appeared  to  announce  the  pardon  of 
God  to  Israel,  seemed  to  be  a  greeting  voice 


All  rpjoiced,  every  heart  appeared  filled 
with  delight  and  gladness^  except  one,  and 
this  one  was  Mariamne,  the  Queen.  She 
could  not  help  remembering  when  her 
grand-father,  her  uncle,  and  last  her  youtli- 
ful  and  admired  brother  filled  that  place  of 
high  honor,  which  now  an  obscure  stran- 
iier  occupied.  And  these  reflections  on  the 
side  of  Herod,  of  whom  she  was  sure  he  was 


from  heaven  to  his  children.      When  the  i  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  were  the  more 


people  slowly  rose  the  Highpriest  with  his 
hand  stretched  forth  to  bless  the  people 
finished  the  biblical  sentiment,  "  Ye  shall 
be  purified,"  and  the  multitude  in  an  awful 
chorus  exclaimed,  "Praised  for  ever  and 
ever  be  the  glorious  name  of  Israel's  Majes- 
ty on  high."  Then  the  Highpriest  conclu- 
ded, "  And  Thou  extend  thy  mercy  to  the 
concjregation  of  Jeshurun." 

Thrice  wns  this  solemn  scene  repeat'^d. 
The  Highpriest  confessed  his  sins,  the  sins 
of  his  tribe,  and  the  sins  of  Israel.  During; 
the  intervals  priests  and  people  sung  solemn 
psalms.  But  when,  after  the  last  confession, 
the  Highpriest  with  the  censer  of  burning 
incense  entered  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  a  si- 
lent awe  rested  upon  the  multitude,  and  ev- 
ery one  yielded  to  the  devotions  of  his  heart. 
Every  knee  was  bent,  all  hands  folded  and 
every  head  dropped  in  prayer  and   silent  I  dressed  in  blue  silk,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 


dreadful  and  tormenting.  All  others  re- 
joiced, but  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
tears  of  sadness. 

Mcfnwhile  the  grand  procession  formed, 
to  escort  the  Highpriest  home  to  his  palace. 
The  man  with  the  ram  having  left  for  the 
mountain  of  Azazel,  under  the  salutationsj 
and  congratulations  of  the  priests,  the  pro- 
cession commenced  to  move  out  of  the  courts 
of  the  Temple.  A  herald  proclaimed,  "Thy 
sins,  Israel,  are  forgiven,  the  Highpriest  re- 
turns to  his  house.  Come,  come,  do  honor 
to  the  man  of  God."  The  descendants  of 
the  different  royal  houses  of  Israel,  followed 
by  the  descendants  of  David,  headed  the 
procession.  The  Davidians  also  had  a  her- 
ald who  exclaimed,  "  Do  honor  to  the  bouse 
of  David."  Then  came  the  Levitcs  and 
Priests.      The  Chiefs  of  the  former  were 


meditation.  Then  the  Highpriest  appeared 
again  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple.  His  sol- 
emn words,  "Rise  Israel,  from  the  dust,  God 
thy  Redeemer  liveth.  He  forgives  sin,  iniqui- 
ty and  transgression,"  rushed  like  an  elec- 
tric stream  through  the  thousand  hearts. 
All  rose  suddenly  and  the  most  unbounded 
enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  joyous  hymns,  in 
harmonious  shouts  of  happiness  and  sacred 
delight.  The  trumpets,  c«n'nets  and  drums 
thundered  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  thou- 
sand happy  hearts  and  vied  in  delightful 
excellency  with  the  power  of  the  people's 
voice,  the  sweetness  of  the  flutes  and  harps, 
and  the  notes  of  the  thousand  singers  in  the 
levitical  chorus.  When  the  Highpriest  had 
blessed  the  people  and  changed  the  white 
for  the  usual  vestments  of  his  office,  the  pco- 


latter  were  dressed  in  white  silk.  Next 
caaie  all  the  singers  and  musicians  in  three 
divisions,  first  the  vocalists,  next  the  band 
with  stringed  instruments  and  last  the 
orchestra  with  the  trumpets,  cornets  and 
drums.  Behind  tUem  the  sentinels  of  the 
Temple-gates,  the  artists  and  garrison  fol- 
lowed. Next  came  the  treasurers  and  the 
key-bearers.  The  first  division  of  the  pro- 
cession was  followed  by  the  King,  his  court 
and  body  guards.  After  them  came  the 
Sanhedrin  followed  by  one  hundred  eonsta- . 
bles,  bearing  silver  axes,  as  an  emblem  of 
their  office.  They  preceded  the  Highpriest 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  oldest  priests, 
who  were  followed  by  the  authorities  and 
guards  of  the  city,  and  the  multitude  of  tho 
people  who  chose  to  follow.     The  rich  mea 
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of  Jerusalem  were  dressed  in  white  silk,  i  and  arms  were  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
rode  on  white  asses   and  bore   white  wax 'flowers,  blossoms,  myrtle  and  vine   leaves, 


tapers  in  their  hands 

As  the  procession  moved  through  the  city 
the  windows  were  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  decorated  with  versicolored  banners. 
The  strains  of  music  and  song  were  drowned 
by  the  powerful  voice  of  the  people's  enthu- 
siasm, greeting  and  saluting  the  returninti 
llighpriest,  and  giving  free  vent  to  its  feel- 
ings as  the  diflferent  divisions  passed.     Also 


which  to  wind  tastefully  was  a  particuUr 
skill  of  the  oriental  women 

Early  in  the  morning  the  young  women 
left  the  city  in  different  gi-oups  with  their 
harps,  tambarines,  n/stnims  and  flutes  and 
went  to  a  vine-crowned  hill,  followed  by  the 
young  men.  Arrived  on  the  hills,  they  sang, 
played  and  danced  in  their  peculiar  style. 
Forming  a  group  opposite  the  young  men 


groansand  hisses  were  heard  sometimes  amid  j  they  sung  somewhat  like  tiiis: 

the  cheers.     "  Where  is  the  old  King?'  sever- j     "  Rejoice  in  the  grace  of  God  who  pours 

al  shouted  at  diff'erent  spots  when  thi  King' the  Balm  of  (lilead  into  the  wounded  heart. 


and  his  court  passed;  for  the  old  King,  the 
grand-father  of  Mariamne.  was  not  among 


This  is  the  Day  of  Auonement.     God  par- 
dons sins  and  iniquity;   he  eradicates  Is- 


the  courtiers.  Angry  looks  an  1  angry  words  rael's  transgressions  frem  the  book  of  ev- 
followed.  The  officers  attempted  to  arrest  jerlasting  memory.  The  llighpriest  enters 
some,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  in  the  |  the  most  sacred  apartment,  approaches  the 


dense  crowd.  "This  is  not  our  Sanhedrin," 
was  the  cry  at  some  other  places,  heard  in 
the  midst  of  the  cheers.  "  This  is  not  our 
llighpriest,"  some  few  had  the  courage  to 
remark,  but  were  silenced  by  their  neigh- 
liorb.  The  efforts  of  the  officers  to  silence 
the  people  were  in  vain,  the  crowd  was  too 
dense  and  unmanageable.  The  sacredness 
-of  the  day  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
jail,  that  no  disturbances  would  take  place. 
The  procession,  indeed,  moved  on  without 
any  disturbance,  to  the  palace  of  the  High- 
priest,  where  the  JS^assi  gave  him  a  golden 
tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  "i,  Onias,  the 
Highpriest,  conducted  the  sacred  ceremo- 


seat  of  mercy,  and  behold  God  is  nigh. 
Thy  sins,  0  Israel !  are  forgiven,  thy  God 
looks  graciously  down  upon  thee.  So  strike 
the  timbrel,  let  resound  the  sweet  accords 
of  .ludah's  harp,  proclaim  the  grace  and 
loving  kindness  of  our  God." 

Then  again  they  played  and  danced. 
When  again  they  formed  into  a  group  the 
young  men  answered  in  about  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  The  daughter  of  Israel  in  her 
white  garb,  the  finest  symbol  of  innocence, 
praises  the  grace  of  our  God,  heralds  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  to  Judah's  happy  sons. 
The  heart  revives,  silent  are  the  sighs,  joy 
divinely  fills  the  soul.     Shout  glory  and  j.oy 


nies  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Day  of  ito  the  majesty  on  high,  thy  sins  are  forgiv- 


Atonement,  3059  years  after  the  creation.' 
Then  the  great  banquet  in  the  palace  of  the 


en,  thy  guilt  is  forgotten,     liow  pure  and 
fair,  how  beauteous  and  dear  are  Gou's  her- 


Highpriest  concluded  the  festivities  of  the  aids  of  pardon  to  Israel's  sons." 


day. 


Then  the  young  men   danced  and  when 


Otherwise  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  eel- 1  they  halted  ai^ain  the  maidens   responded. 


ebrated  in  the  Synagogues  of  the  Essences 
and  also  otherwise  in  the  Synagogues  of  the 
Pharasees.  But  altogether  different  the  day 
was  spent  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  the 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  Ijorrowed  white  garments  of 
each  other,  so  as  not  to  put  to  shame  those 
who  had  none.  All  of  them,  the  princess  no 
less  than  the  daughter  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zen, were  dressed  in  borrowed  white  garbs. 
S^o  Jewels  were  worn  this  day,  also  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  had  none.     Head,  neck 


somewhat  to  this  eff'ect :  "Look  not  upon 
beauty,  turn  thy  eye  from  female  charms. 
Beauty  like  roses  fades,  the  luster  of  the 
eye  like  star-light  vanishes.  A  generous 
heart  with  noble  virtues  adorned  like  the 
precious  stones  on  the  Highpriest's  shield, 
emanates  a  light  soft  and  pleasing,  a  light 
tliat  never  dims.  A  soul  free  from  guilt  is 
a  sun  that  never  sets.  The  heart  of  woman 
is  a  temple  of  God.  Love  is  the  highpriest, 
forbearance  prepares  the  sacrifice,  innocence 
is  the  light  that  burns  on  the  golden  can- 


Or  Hillel  akd  IIekod. 
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dlestick,  affection  is  the  incense  rising  from 
the  golden  altar  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Look 
not  upon  beauty,  turn  thy  eye  from  female 


"  It  is  neither,"  Simon  replied,  quickly  j 

for  truth  is  not  in  the  extremes." 

"  Then  let  llillel's  son  speak  to  rae  in  \ub 


charms,  look  upon  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  |  honest,  free  manner,"  said  the  Queen,  while 


family.' 

So  the  day  was  spent  until  the  signal  was 
given  from  the  Temple  roof,  that  the  Iligh- 
priest  left  the  Temple,  when  the  different 
groups  and  companies  returned  with  song 
and  music  to  the  city. 

Simon  and  Jonathan  went  the  whole  day 
from  one  public  place  to  another,  to  as- 
certain something  of  Helen's  whereabouts. 
But  in  vain,  they  had  discovered  no  trace, 
not  even  the  remotest  idea  of  her  place  of 
existence  could  be  formed.  But  Jonathan 
had  seen  Elvira  in  woman's  dress.  She  ap- 
peared so  beautiful  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  her  all  day.  They  had 
returned  to  the  city.  Jonathan  went  to  the 
place  which  Simon  had  told  him  to  choose, 
and  Simon  went  to  the  palace  to  see  Herod. 
Arrived  at  the  palace,  Simon  was  request- 
ed to  appear  instantly  before  the  Queen. 
This  was  a  welcbme  opportunity  to  him,  as 
he  expected  to  learn  something  about  Helen. 
He  repaired  to  the  Queen's  apartment  with- 
out delay.  He  was  admitted  without  cere 
mony.  When  he  stepped  into  the  brightly 
illuminated  saloon  and  cast  a  shy  look  on 
the  great  and  beautiful  woman  in  the  flow- 
ing white  robe,  who  received  him  standing, 
a  model  statue  of  a  model  artist — when  his 
look  met  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  Queen 
Htaring  obliquely  on  him,  he  inadvertently 
knelt  down  before  the  majestic  daughter  of 
the  Asmoneans. 

"Rise  and  stand  erect,"  said  Mariamne, 
*'  none  must  bend  his  knee  before  a  mortal 
being.  This  homage  is  due  to  God  only." 
Simon  rose  and  looked  firmly  into  the 
countenance  of  the  Queen.  There  was  a 
pride  and  a  self-conscious  majesty  in  that 
countenance,  softened  by  features  of  the 
most  tender  goodness,  which  he  had 
never  observed  before.  "You  are  the  im- 
age of  God,  my  gracious  Queen,"  said  Si- 
mon, in  a  fascinating  tone,  "  1  adore  the 
Creator  in  His  most  perfect  likeness." 

The  Queen  smiled  on  remarking,  "  Is  this 
the  language  of  the  stern  Esacnee  or  of  the 
courtier  ?" 


resuming  a  seat.  "  I  know  that  you  have 
been  my  savior,  when  Herod  suspected  me 
of  treachery.  Elvira,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
soul  when  Helen  was  lost,  told  me  more 
than  I  expected.  1  know  of  your  laudable 
affection  for  Helen,  her  unlimited  love  for 
you,  and  the  part  you  played  with  Sabion. 
I  am  in  possession  of  his  ring.  Hence  an 
open  and  frank  conversation  will  do  good 
to  both  of  us.  I  must  first  apprise  yon  of 
two  facts.  I  can  not  find  Helen,  notwith« 
stand  the  most  diligent  search  all  over  my 
domains.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  escrying; 
her  prison.  The  second  fact  is,  that  my 
good,  unpretending  and  harmless  grand  fa- 
ther, the  venerable  old  King  and  highpriest^ 
the  man  of  a  thousand  misfortunes — is  ac- 
cused of  treachery,  of  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  King  of  Arabia.  Herod,  oa 
returning  from  the  seat  of  war,  begged  par- 
don of  me  in  a  most  fervent  eloquence,  beg- 
ged me  to  forgive  him  the  error  of  accusing 
me  of  treachery.  But  he  told  me,  that  he 
is  certain,  he  holds  the  evidence  in  hia 
hands,  that  my  good,  old  grand-father,  who 
suffered  so  much,  in  this  world,  the  hoary 
King  and  highpriest,  held  a  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  the  King  of  Arabia.  1 
beseeched,  I  implored  him,  not  to  believe 
it;  but  be  insisted  upon  it,  and  swore  that 
the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin" — 

"  Then  he  is  lost,"  Simon  interruptedly 
"  for  the  whole  Sanhedrin  are  the  creatures 
of  the  King,  and  the  presiding  ofliccrs  are 
•weak  and  pliable  men." 

"O,  do  not  say  so,  young  man,"  the  Queen 
lamented,  "I  can  not  bear  the  idea.  If  he 
is  lost,  I  can  not  live.  1  can  not  outlive 
this  sad  and  cruel  injustice  sanctioned  by 
the  Sanhedrin  of  Israel.  Devise  means  to 
save  him,  and  let  me  find  the  means  to  res- 


my 


cue  Helen.  Young  man!  Helen  for 
old  grand-f\ither.  If  she  is  beyond  the  de- 
serts, in  the  distant  Germania  I  will  find 
her,  and  return  her  to  you.  Devise  means 
to  save  my  grand-father,  I  will  love  you  as 
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jjiy  brotlier,  the  savior  of  my  family.      Myi  friend,  and  recommended  you  highly  to  ray 


Aveiilth  is  yours,  your  wishes  shall  be  mine. 
You  have  risked  your  life  to  save  mine,  do 


particular  attention.' 

"  Still  I  must  request  yon,  noble  lady,' 


not  stop  at  a  work  half  done,  devise  means  |  said  Simon,  "  not  to  speak  fuwrahly  of  m^e> 


to  your  royal  consort.     1  have  good  reason^ 


to  save  my  grand-father, 

"1  know  not,  my  gracious  Queen,  that  I  jto  prefer  fbis  humble  request  to  you 
have  the  power  to  devise  such  means,"  said  ' 


..  ,  ,  .  I     Mariamne  blushed.     "  Do  you  speak  of 

but,  it  1  have,  no  promises  are  i  .>        ,    ,        ,r       ,        om     ,         ,    f 
'  ,  ,..r  !  I3aruch  ben  Menahem  ?     she  asked 


Siinbn 

necessary  to  pronipc  me.  '  Who  saves  one  j 
human  life  has  observed  the  whole  Laws  of 
(rod,'  say  our  sages.  This  is  enough  of  pro- 
mise, a  sufficient  reward  to  me.  To  prevent 
so  hideous  a  crime,  so  burning  a  shame  to 
rest  upon  our  country,  is  a  stimulus  which 
must  prompt  every  patriot  to  risk  his  life. 
"Whatever  iny  humble  abilities  allow  I  shall 
cheerfully  do.  liut,  my  gracious  Queen,  Uel- 
en,  where  is  Helen  ?  1  can  not  think,  am 
incapable  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  on 
any  suhject." 

"  Therefore  I  tell  you,  let  mo  have  the 
care  and  pleasing  duty,  to  find  Helen,"  said 
the  Queen.  "  Jjet  my  grand-father  be  your 
only  thought,  and  entrust  your  love  to  my 
care."  The  Queen  extended  her  hand  to  Si- 
mon, "  Give  me  your  hand  and  your  word," 
said  she,  imploringly,  "that  you  will  do  so." 

"I  can  not,"  said  Simon,  "1  can  not  prom- 
ise, my  gracious  lady,  that  which  1  am  not 
certain  of  performing.  I  can  not  master 
my  afiFections,  they  have  dominion  o-'er  my 
thoughts.  1  think  of  Helen,  when  I  wake, 
I  dream  of  her  when  I  sleep.  My  soul  is 
engulphed  in  the  wounds  of  my  heart.  1 
can  not  yet  think.  But  1  promise  you,  my 
noble  Queen,  that  I  will  attempt,  manfully 
will  I  attempt  to  do  my  duty,  to  regain 
dominion  over  myself     I  will  honestly  at- 


tempt to  devise  means ;  but  I  can  promise 
nothing." 

''  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  Queen.  "When-' 
ever  you  desire  to  communicate  with  me, 
you  are  the  King's  body  physician,  you  may 
ut  any  time  call  on  me." 

"  1  thank  you,  my  gracious  lady,"  said 
Simon;  "  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  beg 
you  to  remember,  that  Herod  dislikes" — 

"  He  was  delighted  t^  hear  of  me,  that 
you  did  not  speak  to  mo  of  his  suspicion," 
Bai4  the  Queen.  "  He  called  you  the  most 
upright  man  of  his  acquaintance.  He  said 
you,  more  than  all,  were  capable  to  be  a 


some- 
what perplexed. 

"  I  know  that  Salome's  intrigues  killed 
him,"    said   Simon,    "I    fear   no   intrigues. 
There  are  certain  things  of  which   ignor- 
ance is  bliss.      My  gracious  Queen,  I  beg 
this  favor  of  you,  do  not  speak  favorably  of 
'me  in  presence  of  your  royal  consort." 
I      "  I  do  not  understand  you,"   said  Mari- 
lamno,  "you  hide  a  terrible  secret  in  your 
bosom,  it  appears.  —  But  1  do  not  wish  to 
know  it.     I  have  full  confidence  in  your 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  promise  you  to  be 
careful  with  my  words,  when  speaking  of 
you  in  the  presence  of  Herod." 

Simon  bowed,  designating  his  intention 
to  leave;  but  the  Queen  askea  him,  "  Have 
you  seen  Salome  since  you  returned  from 
your  journey ?" 

"Not  yet,  my  noble  lady,"  he  answered, 
"I  suspect  her  of  cooperation  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  Helen,  and  determined  upoa  not  see- 
ing her  before  1  am  certain  of  it." 

This  gave  no  satisfaction  to  Mariamne, 
she  could  not  discover  Simon's  secret;  still 
a  knowledge  thereof  appeared  important  to 
her.  She  attempted  83veral  times  to  learn 
something  of  Simon,  but  in  vain,  he  was 
mute  on  this  point,  and  answered  every 
question  with  so  much  frankness,  that  the 
Queen  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  learned  of  him,  and  dismissed 
him  with  tokens  of  kindness  and  particular 
grace. 

Simon  thought  this  was  a  proper  time  to 
see  Herod.  He  was  at  the  highpriest's  ban- 
quet, wine  and  hilarity  may  have  rendered 
him  more  communicative  than  usual.  He 
went  to  the  King's  reception  room  where  he 
met  Sabion.  Without  returning  his  com- 
pliments, Simon  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sar- ' 
casm,  "  The  great  Sabion  watches  at  the 
King's  door  that  ho  be  not  abducted,  liko 
Ins  only  daughter." 


Or   lllLLRL 

"What  means  this,  my  lord?"  Sabion  ask 
ed,  somewhat  perplexed. 

**lt  means  the  ring,  you  understand,  Cleo- 
patra's ring,  -which  you  sent  me  through  your 
daughter.  It  means  the  assassin's  dagger 
which  you  and  Castobarus  sent  me  after- 
wards. It  means  that  Helen  and  the  ruffi- 
an, my  witnesses,  must  be  disposed  of  in 
the  best  possible  way,"  said  Simon.  "  It 
means  nothing  of  importance,  only  plain 
things.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  ab- 
duct, to  assassinate  an  individual,  and  you, 
faithful  man,  watch  at  the  King's  door,  that 
no  harm  befall  him.  0  you  are  an  honest 
servant." 

Observing  the  embarrassment  of  Sabion, 
8imon  continued.  ''  it  was  very  wise  and 
truly  paternal  of  you,  that  you  sent  Helen 
away  from  this  court  to  a  quiet  country 
place,  so  that  her  young  heart  be  not  in- 
fected with  the  reigning  vices  of  the  court. 
You  are  not  only  a  faithful  servant,  but  al- 
so a  kind  father." 

"I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  what  you 
say,"  Sabion  ejaculated.  "You  are  terrible 
in  your  accusation." 

Here  the  door  of  the  King's  saloon  was 
opened  and  Herod  called  out,  "  Is  not  this 
the  voice  of  Aurion  ?"  Simon  bowed  re- 
spectfully, and  Herod  invited  him  to  step 
in  the  saloon. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  congratulate  you, 
my  lord,"  said  Simon,   "  on  your  glorious 
victory  over  your  enemies." 
f  *'And  why  is  Aurion  so  late  with  his  con- 
gratulation ?"  Herod  asked, 

"  I  returned  to  the  city  but  yesterday," 
said  Simon.  "  To  day,  being  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, I  could  not  have  the  pleasure  to  do 
my  duty." 

"  And  where  were  you  so  long?"  Herod 
inquired. 

"  I  went  after  the  witnesses  to  prove  my 
report,"  said  Simon. 

"Is  proved  already,"  Herod  said,  hastily. 

"The  Queen  is  innocent.     The  conspiracy 

in  the  valley  of  Hinom  was  a  product  of  Sa- 

bion's  imagination,  and  his  daughter,  who 

then  attempted  and  failed  to  run  away  with 

her  lover,  succeeded  after  all ;  for  gone  she 

is,  and  the  old  father  knows  not  whither." 
12 
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"My  lord,  you  are  again  mi.sinformed," 
said  Simon ;  "in  regard  to  Helen,  you  are 
decidedly  misinformed." 

"Again  misinformed!"  Herod  ejaculated. 
"  Who  misinformed  me  ?" 

"  He  who  told  you  Helen  run  away  with 
her  lover,"  said  Simon.  "I  know  this  affair 
much  better." 

"Her  own  father,  sir,  her  own  father  says 
so,"  said  Herod.  "Must  not  I  believe  what 
the  father  says  of  his  daughter?" 

"If  the  father  is  not  Sabion,"  Simon  re- 
sponded, dryly. 

"You  are  no  friend  of  Sabion,"  said  He- 
rod, "the  much  more  cautious  should  you  be 
with  your  words." 

Simon  bowed  reverently;  then  he  said, 
"  My  lord,  what  is  my  sin  or  transgression, 
that  I  am  attacked  by  an  assassin  in  your 
very  palace?" 

Herod  looked  surprised  on  Simon,  who 
continued,  "  I  was  attacked  by  a  paid  assas- 
sin, and  Helen  is  my  witness;  therefore  Hel- 
en disappeared." 

"  Have  you  an  idea  of  him  who  hired  the 
assassin?"  Herod  asked. 

"I  have  no  mere  idea,  but  the  positive 
knowledge,  that  Sabion  and  Castobarus  hi- 
red the  assassin,"  said  Simon.  "  Their  foul 
play  being  discovered,  Helen  was  removed 
to  some  unknown  place,  and  the  assassin 
wsis  arrested  in  Jericho  by  order  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  through  the  servants  of  Sabion,  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Baruch  ben  Mena- 
h^m.  That  was  done  to  get  the  second  wit- 
ness out  of  the  way.  But  there  is  yet  a 
third  witness  in  existence,  whom  they  forgot 
to  silence,  and  this  is  Salome,  my  lord's 
own  sister,  she  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
scheme." 

"Is  it  possible!  Nay,  it  is  certain,  slaves, 
yes  slaves  are  cowards,  and  cowards  hire  as- 
sassins," Herod  cried.  "Scandalous,^the  fa- 
ther brings  his  own  daughter  into  ill  repute, 
to  cover  his  shame  ;  and  I,  how  unhappy  a 
man  is  a  King,  and  I  must  entrust  my  hon- 
or, my  life  into  the  hands  of  such  slaves. 
Curse  on  royalty,  it  needs  slaves.  Vile  in- 
struments, despicable  and  disgusting,  are  ne- 
cessary to  protect  thrones.  Curse  on  royal- 
ty, for  the  crown  must  perpetually  be  watch- 
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cd  by  unmanly  spies 

hii,  the  sword !     Ah,  enemies  can  be  chas 
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The  sword,  ha,  ha,  j  my  is  my  force,  and  my  spies  are  my  all  see- 
ing  eye.     You  can  not  expect  a  spy  to  be 


tised  with  the  sword  ;  but  nations  must  be  an  upright  man,  how  can  you  marvel  at  Sa- 
governed  with  prudence,  that  ia  with  spies,  i  bion,  that  he  is  a  rogue,  if  he  is  the  chief  of 
soulless  tools,  saleable  hirelings,  passionate  ;  the  spies  ?  But  they  shall  not  molest  you. 
cowards,  who  report  every  secret  thought,  I  You  have  my  royal  word,  none  shall  molest 
every  word  to  the  King,  that  the  royal  mas-, you." 

ter  sleep  not  too  well,  dream  not  too  sweet  "Do  not  speak  of  roe,  my  lord,  speak  first 
and  know  bis  dependence  on  his  own  slaves,  of  yourself,"  said  Simon.  "  Your  armies  and 
Curse  on  royalty,  for  Kings  must  be  the  ser-j  your  spies  are  insufficient  to  protect  you,  as 
vants  of  their  own  slaves.  — Herod  run  fasti  long  as  you  change  not  your  system  of  gov- 
up  and  down  the  room,  gnashed  with  his  jernmcnt  It  is  a  grand  mistake  of  rulers  to 
teeth,  cramped  his  fists,  and  his  eyes  rolled '  imagine  themselves  wiser  than  the  people, 
wildly  in  their  sockets.  "  But  it  is  a  great  |  All  men  know  all  things,  but  spies  know 
satisfaction  to  be  a  King,"  ho  continued,  af-hery  little,  and  to  suit  their  masters  they 
ter  awhile,  "and  1  can  not  be  King  without!  mubt  fabricate  dangerous  plots  which  they 
those  slaves,  those  despicable  creatures.  1  j  discovered,  schemes  and  conspiracies  which 
can  not  lose  Sabion  nor  Castobarus,  they  |  only  they  can  defeat,  an  obstinacy  and  re- 
are  my  chief  spies.  But  they  shall  give  you  I  bellious  spirit  which  can  be  governed  by. 
satisfaction."  1  their  shrewdness  only.     In  fact,  however, 

"  Not  I,  but  the  offended  majesty  of  jus- i  they  only  render  themselves  and  their  mas- 
tice  demands  satisfaction,'  tSimon  replied,  ters  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and 
"  But  here  is  the  mistake,  my  lord.  You  ;  the  people  is  made  suspicious  in  the  estima- 
curse  royalty,  because  you  misapprehend  itsj  tion  of  its  ruler.     They  destroy  that  mutual 


mission  and  duties.  Cast  away  the  curse  confidence  and  regard  which  makes  nations 
attending  royalty,  cast  out  the  devils  of  your,  happy  and  Kings  enviable.  My  lord,  this 
court,  let  justice  govern,  and  be  governed  is  the  true  picture  of  things.  A  nation  of 
by  it  yourself,  and  you  need  neither  slaves '  republicans,  as  you  call  yours,  gifted  with 
nor  spies."  i  strong  passions,  a  fanatic  zeal,  an  acute  in- 

Ilerod  lau;;hed  violently,  when  Simon  wasitellect,  a  reckless  bravery,  with  whom  reli-^ 
done.  "Do  you  know  this  nation  of  republi- 1  gion  and  liberty  are  synonymous  terms,  bids 
cans,  young  man?"  Herod  asked  with  much  defiance  to  your  armies  and  laughs  at  tho 
emphasis.  "Do  you  think  a  people  with  the  I  sagacity  of  your  spies.  Whenever  your  sys- 
strongest  passions  and  a  cutting  and  dissec-  \  tem  of  government  will  bear  too  heavy  on 
ting  intellect  can  be  governed  by  good  words '  your  people,  they  will  break  the  yoke,  bo 
and  sweet  sentiments  ?  Are  you  informed  j  sure  they  will  break  the  chains,  and  then  it 
of  the  inflexible  character  of  the  Pharasces,  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
with  whom  religion  and  liberty  are  synony-  vice  of  better  men  than  your  courtiers." 
mous  terms?  Are  you  acquainted  with  the;  The  emphasis  which'Simon  laid  upon  his 
fanatic  zeal  of  that  party,  their  reckless  and  j  words  and  the  uncommon  animation  of  his 
self-denying  bravery,  when  they  see  only  a  j  voice  roused  the  suspicion  of  Herod.  He 
glimpse  of  hope  to  establieh  their  delusive  I  scrutinized  him  with  his  shrewd  and  pierc- 
form  of  popular  government?  Ah,  you  do | ing  looks,  on  asking  him,  "How  do  you 
not  know  the  people.     None  can  rule  them '  know  all  this  ?" 

otherwise  than  with  an  iron  rod;  they  sub-!  "By  the  little  wisdom  God  has  been  pleas- 
rait  to  superior  force  only.  If  they  detect;  ed  to  grant  me,"  said  Simon,  "  and  by  daily 
the  least  weakness  in  the  government,  they:  experience.  Or  should  sagacious  Herod  not 
are  sure  to  overthrow  it  by  laying  hold  on '  have  heard  to-day  the  groans  of  a  dissatisfied 
that  weak  point  with  a  remarkable  shrewd-' people?  Should  his  spies  not  have  inform- 
ness  and  power.  Crushing  force  and  an  all  j  ed  him  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  sacrednesa 
feeing  eye  alone  can  govern  them.    Myar-]of  the  day,  some  of  the  people  exclaimed, 


This  is  not  our  Ilighpriest 
our  Sanhedrin' — 'Where  is  the  old  King' 
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'This  is  not  I  member  it,  this  evening  concluding  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  1  caution  you  against  your- 


ana  simi 


lar  exclamations  of  their  dissatis-  self  and  your  vile  friends." 


faction  ?     But  if  they  should  not  have  told 
you,  I  do," 

*'  Carpenters,    tanners,    sandal     makers, 
wood  sawars,  and  other  such  rebels,"   said 


"  Are  you  my  friend  ?"  Herod  asked. 

"  No  !  "  Himon  responded,  promptly,  "  ty- 
rants  have  no  friends,  want  none,  and  de- 
serve none.     They  may  be  feared  but  not 


Who  cares  for  such  brainless  fel-  loved ;    they    may   strike    terror    into  the 

i  hearts,  but  can  not  inspire  them  with  noble 


Herod. 
lows." 

"  They  have  the  fists  and  the  bold  hearts,  |  affections ;  self-interest,  fear,  vain  ambition 
Sire,  to  strike  the  blow,  after  the  Bcheme  is  I  may  procure  slaves  for  them,  but  no  friends, 
ripe  for  execution,"  said  Simon.  "A  na-|  There  again  is  your  error,  you  flatter  your- 
tion  of  such  an  intellectual  superiority,  asigelf  one  on  ear4;h  might  love  you,  when  you 
you  say  yours  is,  has  plenty  of  men,  to  make,  know  well  enough,  that  you  can  love  none, 
good  schemefi.     They  must  have  the  veryjpoor  Herod,  who  loves  none  is  loved  by 

none." 

''  Therefore  I  must  rule,  therefore  I  must 
be  aKing,"  said  Herod.  "You  speak  against 
j  yourself  If  I  can  not  govern  by  terror,  by 
love  1  can  certainly  not;  for  none  loves  me. 
:  If  I  show  them  less  rigor,  the  very  cowards 
will  turn  lions,  you  say  yourself,  and  tear 
first  myself.  Their  groans  do  not  disturb 
me.  Let  them  bow  down  to  their  lord  and 
King  and  be  happy.  Their  exclamations  do 
not  frighten  me,  1  am  prepared  for  all  even- 


rebels  of  whom  you  speak,  and  these  very 
rebels  have  hearts  to  feel  when  they  are 
wronged;  but  they  seldom  speak,  they  most 
always  act.  The  words  of  those  carpen- 
ters, tanners,  Arc,  aro  the  echo  of  a  pride  so 
wounded,  an  ambition  so  depreciated,  and  a 
consciousness  so  disregarded,  that  even  they 
feel  and  utter  it." 

'•  Induction,  nothing  but  induction,"  said 
Herod.  "Ten  of  my  soldiers  are  sufficient 
to  fight  one  hundred  of  them," 

"You  are  not  sure,  however,  that  yourj  tualities.     Let  them  hate  me,  but  they  must 
Boldiers  will  kill  their  own  fathers,  brothers  |  obey  me.     Obedience  is  a  virtue  which  is  a 


and  friends,"  said  Simon.  "  You  are  not 
sure  that  you  can  send  ten  soldiers  to  fight 
■every  hundred  rebels,  that  might  rise  against 
you.  You  are  not  positive,  that  ten  soldiers 
will  fight  one  hundred  agitated  and  desper- 
ate men.  A  man  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
when  he  fights  for  his  rights,  his  family,  his 
country,  is  no  coward.  His  blows  are  heavy, 
his  sword  is  sharp.  You  are  mistaken  in 
the  nature  of  man.     He  who  is  submissive 


stranger  to  a  large  number  of  my  people ; 
terror  teaches  them  this  duty  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject. You  are  a  physician  and  a  wise  man, 
but  yoM  would  be  a  poor  King.  But  let  us 
speak  of  another  topic.  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time?" 

"  Among  your  enemies,  Sire,"  said  Simon, 
^ryly,  "a  place  where  you  never  go,  still  are 
always  there.  I  heard  them  speak  as  they 
feel,  and  you  never  do.     Still  it  is  true,  that 


to  servility  when  his  passions  slumber,  be-j.^e  must  learn  our  deficiencies  and  demerits 
comes  a  lion,  a  bloodthirsty  tiger,  when  his  I  of  our  enemies." 

passions  are  aroused.     He  who  sutters  wrong,  |     "  Aurion,  Aurion,  your  words  are  too  bold, ' 
because  he  can  not  help  himself,  becomes 'said  Herod,  rebukingly.     "Cunningness  and 


cowardish,  malicious  and  servile.     Give  him 
a  spark  of  hope,  and  vengeance,  the  venom- 


ous passion  of  vengeance,  renders  him  at  emies,  are  you  not  one  of  them  ?" 


once  a  giant,  a  reckless  and  fearless  hero 
Such  is  the  fact  of  human  nature,  no  induc- 
tions. Those  groans  of  to-day  which  fell 
on  my  ears,  not  only  are  the  expression  of 


deception  also  sometimes  assume  the  mask 
of  plump  honesty.     If  you  go  among  my  en- 


"Can  I  go  among  your  friends,  where  are 
they?"  Simon  asked.  "  I  act  the  friend  to 
you,  that  is  more  than  your  courtiers  do, 
and,  therefore,  I  went  to  your  enemies,  I 


suffering  wrong  but  of  a  determination  to 'mean  to  those  who  speak,  in  order  to  servo 
avenge  it.  I  caution  you,  Herod,  against! you  with  plain  truth,  such  as  you  rarely 
your  spies  and  your  system  of  slavery.     Re  !  hear.     No  wonder  that  Herod,  surrounded 
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by  vile  servants,  sees  a  rogue  in  every  man,! not  a  traitor,  and  wish  not  to  turn  onp,  I 
hence  not  always  in  the  ri^s^ht  place.  But  must  leave  you.  Forget  not,  1  have  your 
you  sent  me  to  Jericho,  to  bring  llillel  and 
Abba  iShuul  before  you,  and  there  your  en- 
emies speak.  But  I  shall  not  deprive  you  of 
your  sleep  to  night  by  telling  you  what  they 
say." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  know  it,"  Herod  said. 
"  Did  you  also  hear  ojf  a  conspiracy  there,  a 
meeting  somewhere  near  Mount  Nebo?" 

"I  did,  Sire,"  said  Simon,  slowly.  "But 
you  do  not  call  the  thing  by  the  right  name. 
The  dissatisfied  portion  of  your  people  met 
somewhere  in  the  desert,  to  be  unmolested, 
stated  their  complaints,  and  devised  means 
to  ameliorate  their  condition.  There  is  nei- 
ther plot,  conspiracy  nor  secrecy  about  this 
in  Jericho.  Your  spies,  desirous  to  make 
themselves  important  in  your  eyes,  undoubt- 
edly speak  of  shrewd  conspiracies  which 
they  discovered." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  apprise  me  of  the 
fact?"  Ilerod  asked. 

"  Because  you  do  not  wish  to  know  what 
your  enemies  say,"  Simon  responded.  "I 
am  not  hired  as  a  spy.  I  speak  and  act  from 
a  free  impulse." 

"  To  morrow,  I  will  hear  it,"  said  Ilerod. 
*'  I  am  tired.  To  morrow,  I  must  hear  you. 
One  word  more.  "What  do  you  wish  to  prove 
by  those  two  men  from  Jericho  ?" 

"  That  Sabion  is  guilty  of  adultery,  mur- 
der and  high  treason,"  said  Simon. 

"  Then  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them,"  said 
Herod.  "  I  know  the  crimes  of  Sabion,  but 
I  also  know  his  usefulness." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  tell  those  men  to 
return  to  Jericho  and  say,  there  is  no  jus 
tice  in  Israel,"  Simon  said ;  "  tell  them  any 
«rime  is  pardonable  if  the  perpetrator  is 
useful  TO  Herod,  or  only  understands  the 
art  to  make  him  believe  so." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  tell  them  Herod  reigns  in  Is- 
rael,'' be  said;  ''  and  the  greatest  crime  is 
jaot  to  obey  him." 

"  I  will,"  said  Simon.  "  Farewell,  my 
lord." 

"Stay,  traitor,"  Herod  thundered.  "  None 
dare  leave  this  saloon  without  my  permis- 
sion." 

"  If  I  was  a  traitor,  I  would  be  Herod's 
favorite,"  Simon  responded.     "  But  as  I  am 


royal  word,  that  under  four  eyes  we  are 
equals.  My  moral  feelings  are  so  much 
wounded,  I  feel  the  Deity  himself  so  wick- 
edly outraged  by  your  impious  words,  that 
I  can  stay  no  longer.  Once  1  thought,  I  can 
reform  Ilerod,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  idea — 
but  here  I^stand  ashamed  and  corrected. 
Your  wickedness  is  incurable." 

"  Let  a  thousand  thunderbolts  crush  thy 
infamous  tongue,'"  Herod  raged. 

"  God  hears  not  the  curses  of  the  wick- 
ed," Simon  replied. 

"  Forget  not,  young'  man,  that  you  are  in 
my  power,"  Herod  continued,  furiously.  "I 
might  forget  my  royal  word,  and  you  are 
lost." 

"  You  are  lost,  irrevocably  lost,"  Simon 
said.  "  I  am  not  in  your  power.  Provi- 
dence watches  over  the  messengers  of  truth." 

"  I  will  prove  you  this  is  a  lie,"  Herod 
cried,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  he 
quickly  advanced  toward  Simon,  who  tore 
the  clothes  from  his  breast,  and  with  a  lion'8 
power  cried,  "Strike  the  fatal  blow  if  you 
dare!"  Like  marble  statues,  the  two  men 
stood  opposite  each  other,  each  eyeing  the 
other  with  looks  of  fire.  "  You  are  a  man, 
I  swear  by  the  living  God,"  said  Herod, 
"  not  a  feature  of  your  countenance  chang- 
ed, not  an  idea  of  fear  in  your  f\ice.  Auri- 
on,  your  confidence  in  truth  is  great.  The 
trial  was  hard,  but  you  stood  it  manfully. 
It  is  not  your  life  I  want,  but  I  wished  to 
read  in  your  heart,  and  I  have  read  in  it 
my  own  condemnation.  Go!  serious  and 
stern  disciple  of  truth,  and  remember,  if 
thou  canst  not  be  Herod's  friend,  he  will  al- 
ways be  thine  To  morrow,  more.  Good 
night  to  you." 

When  Simon  had  left  the  saloon  of  He- 
rod he  met  Sabion  again.  "I  told  the  King, 
that  your  daughter  did  not  run  av/ay  with 
her  lover.  Next  week  by  this  time  your 
spies  must  be  able  to  tell  where  she  is. 
You  hear,  my  lord, —  next  week.  I  know 
you  will  oblige  me."  Without  waiting  for 
an  answer  Simon  went  away.  He  was  ac- 
costed by  the  servants  of  Salome  who  told 
him,  that  she  wished  to  see  him  immediate- 
ly.    He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then 
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he  followed  tlio  servant  to  the  apartment  ol 
the  princess  who  received  him  with  distin- 
guishing kindness,  and  smilingly  rebuked 
him  for  his  lonn;  absence. 

'.*  I  love  the  blossoming  carpet  of  nature," 
said  Simon,  "the  orchards  studded  with  gold- 
en fruit,  the  vine-covered  hills  on  the  side  ol 
silvery  streamlets.,  1  love  to  hear  the  con- 
cert of  meiry  birds,  the  bleating  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  whistle  of  the  wind  when  it  plays 
musingly  with  the  verdant  leaves.  1  love 
ell  this,  and  still  better  do  1  love  the  peo- 
ple with  their  rosy  cheeks,  black  eyes  from 
which  health,  happiness,  courage  and  inno- 
oence  speak  in  open  and  amiable  mien.  1 
feel  so  happy  and  satisfied  among  the  pure 
children  of  nature,  that  I  could  always  be 
with  them." 

"  Your  description,  sir,  makes  them  de- 
lightful," said  Salome,  "  although  naturally 
they  would  not  appear  so  to  me.  But  tell 
me,  what  did  you  see  and  hear  whilst  roam- 
ing over  the  land  ?  I  like  to  listen  to  your 
descriptions,  they  are  charming  indeed." 

*'  When  walking  one  sultry  day  in  the 
dark  shade  of  a  palm  grove  near  Jericho," 
said  Simon,  "yielding  to  the  amusing  rever- 
ies of  a  playful  fantasy,  I  was  approached 
by  a  tender  lad,  whose  fantastic  costume 
and  piercing  looks  attracted  my  attention. 
To  my  surprise  he  called  me  by  name  and 
invited  me  to  sit  down  by  his  side.  I  did 
80.  He  told  me  a  story  without  an  intro- 
duction, which  I  must  repeat  to  you,  my  la- 
dy; you  might  give  me  an  interpretation  to 
the  waking  dream." 

"  I  am  all  ear  for  you,"  said  Salome. 
"Sabion,  said  he,  has  bad  tricks  ift  his  head 
against  you,"  Simon  continued.  "First  he 
wanted  to  catch  you  in  his  net  by  the  love 
of  his  only  daughter.  He  gave  her  a  ring, 
even  the  ring  of  Cleopatra,  as  a  token  of  his 
wish,  that  she  should  love  and  marry  you. 
13ut  when  he  discovered  your  intimacy  with 
Salome,  and  saw  you  rise  steadily  in  the 
King's  favor,  he  became  so  jealous  and  so 
apprehensive,  that  his  crimes  be  exposed  to 
the  King  and  the  people,  that  he  resorted,  in 
company  with  Castobarus,  to  the  foul  means 
of  assassinating  you.  But  this  failed  and  so 
the  evil  had  grown  worse.     Now  he  dreads 
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'your  accusation  before  the  King,  and  he  re- 
;  moved  your  witnesses.     His  daughter  Helen 
lis  gone,  none  knows  whither,  and  the  Greek 
i  ruffian  is  arrested  in  Jericho  for  the  murder 
of  Baruch  ben  Menahem.     Be  cautious,  said 
I  the  young  man,  every  step  of  yours  is  watch- 
I  ed.     Then  he  went  away  withoui  satisfying 
my  curiosity  as  to  his  name  or  position." 
"  Do  you  believe  all  this?"  Salome  asked. 
"  It  is  not  all,  1  believe,"  said  Simon,  ear- 
nestly.    "  1  know,  that  you  yourself,  my  la- 
idy,  directed  my  attention  to  Helen;  hence 
j  an  understanding  to  this  elTect  must  have 
;  existed  between  you  and  Sabion.     I  know 
i  that  Helen,  ii^an  unguarded  moment,  spoke 
too  much  in  presence  of  her  father,  Casto- 
I  barus  and  yourself,  my  lady,  so  that  her  fa- 
ther  forcibly  ejected  her  from  the  room. 
This  violence  was  the  voice  of  a  revolting 
I  heart  with  which  the  father  presumptuous- 
ly played.     You  took  it  to  be  love.     Was  it 
not  so,  my  lady  ?     Helen  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  thought  Sabion  and  Castobarus, 
not  to  betray  their  villanies,  and  you  gladly 
consented  to  it.     Is  it  not  so,  my  lady?     You 
must  know  it  best,  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth  in  this  matter." 

"What  do  you  care  for  that  girl?"  Sa- 
lome asked.  "  Y'ou  told  me,  you  can  not 
love,  hence  that  girl  can  have  no  interest 
for  you." 

"She  has  much  interest  for  me,"  said  Si- 
mon. "I  must  prove  by  her,  that  Sabion 
and  Castobarus  hired  a  ruffian  to  assassinate 
me.  It  is  with  her,  that  I  must  prove  sever- 
al other  villanies  of  those  two  men,  whom 
I  am  determined  to  expose.  I  will  and  I 
must  know  where  she  is ;  but  as  I  believe 
you  could  tell  me,  and  I  wish  to  know  you 
upright  and  honest,  I  eome  to  ask  you. 
Your  jealousy  which  co-operated  in  this 
matter,  you  must  comprehend,  my  lady,  is 
too  flattering  to  myself,  that  I  should  not  be 
inclined  to  look  on  it  with  much  pleasure, 
as  a  proof  of  your  love.  But  truth,  my  la- 
dy, I  expect  of  you  stern  and  unexception- 
able truth.  This  is  the  eve  concluding  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  To  day  you  and  all  Is- 
rael expected  the  remission  of  sins.  You, 
ray  lady,  if  it  was  true  what  you  told  me 
last,  especially  must  have  expected  to-day 
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the  grace  of  your  Go(3.  Will  you  this  very' 
niL'ht  soil  your  soul  with  ti  lie?  Where  is 
Helen,  my  lady  ?" 

A  painful  pause  ensued.  Salome's  looks 
Were  cast  to  the  floor.  Simon,  standing  be-' 
fore  her,  eyed  her  with  the  firm  determina- 
tion, not  to  let  her  escape  by  any  trick. 
Neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  inclined  to 
speak  another  Wf»rd.  Salome,  observing  the 
painful  silence  must  be  broken,  stammered 
in  a  perplexed  tone,  *'  Speak,  sir,  what  else 
have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  have  spoken,"  said  Simon,  in  a  tone 
which  penetrated  every  recess  of  Salome's 
heart.  Finally,  she  broke  Uhe  silence  by 
accents  of  acute  pain,  "I  can  not,  I  dare 
not  betray  Sabion.  Fettered  by  the  chains 
of  vice  to  his  fate,  I  dare  not  offer  my  as- 
sistance to  his  ruin.  In  his  fall  he  will  ex- 
pose me — and  1  am  lost." 

"  Ah,  is  it  thus,  my  lady,"  Simon  said, 
"  are  you  still  kept  in  the  bondage  of  vice 
and  corruption  ?    Then  allow  me  to  leave 
you,  and  weep  a  tear  for  the  hapless  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater  who,    thus  deeply  sunk  in 
the  mire  of  vice  can  rise  no  more.     I  dream- 
ed a  glorious  dream,  1  hoped  to  see  you  re-i 
stored  to  virtue  and  happiness;    but  your; 
evil  demon  says,  it  shall  not  be,  and   no 
man  is  stronger  than  fate.     Once,  and  if  it 
should  be  in  the  moment  of  death,  once  you  i 
will  remember  the  hour  when  I  offered  you 
the    Balm  of  Gilead,  and  you    refused  it; 
when  I  offered  you  my  assistance  lo  break  | 
the  horrid  fetters  which  tie  you  to  vice  and 
vicious  men,  but  you  would  not  accept  it.  j 
This  remembrance  will  cause  more  agony 
to  your  wounded  heart  than  all  your  sins. 
1  am  done.     Farewell."  \ 

"Do  you  so  hastily  condemn  me?"   Sa-: 
lome  asked.     "O  do  not,  I  prithee.     If  you 
should  know  the  real  causes  of  my  silence, 
you  would  pity  me.     But  be  sure,  sir,  1  dare 
not  be  auxiliary  to  the  fall  of  Sabion." 

"  He  hired  a  ruffian  to  dispose  of  me,  he, 
is  my  deadly  foe,"  said  Simon,  "and  if  I  can  ! 
I  will  avenge  myself.  1  will  render  Herod  | 
the  invaluable  service  of  releasing  him  from  j 
his   false  friends.     My  lady,  Sabion's  fall" 


would  be  a  blessing  to  your  royal  house, 
and  to  this  country.     It  would  be  the  re- 
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demption  of  Herod  fnmi  the  clutches  of  the 
devil.  Whetlier  you  assist  me  or  not,  Sa- 
bion will  fall,  and  Helen  will  be  found  to 
testify  before  the  King  against  her  own  fa- 
ther. But  it  is  not  Herod  alone,  1  am  anx- 
ious to  serve,  it"  is  aho  you,  my  lady,  to 
whom  my  best  will  is  devoted.  Sabion,  the' 
witness  of  your  sham^,  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  dreadful  secret,  that  might  ruin 
you — must  be  banished  to  a  foreign  land,  to 
some  distant  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
to  a  solitary  island.  He  must  be  deposed 
and  depoited  so  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly, that  his  words  can  not  injure  you.  This 
man  gone,  and  you  will  again  breathe  free- 
ly, the  crushing  weight  of  guilt  and  crime 
wil'  be  moved  from  your  head,  and  you  will 
commence  a  new  life,  a  life  over  which  the 
purest  angels  will  rejoice,  and  make  you  for- 
get its  ignominious  part.  Kemember  the 
hour  of  repentance,  and  the  promises  you 
made  me.  Forget  not  the  delight,  the  infi- 
nite pleasure  you  felt,  when  you  thought 
your  sins  were  forgiven,  the  past  was  drown- 
ed in  oblivion.  Salome,  first  be  true  and 
faithful  to  yourself!" 

"And  will  you  then  love  me,  be  mine,  on- 
ly mine?"  she  asked  in  a  passionate  tone. 
"  Do  tell  me,  I  prithee,  can  you  assure  me, 
that  then  "— 

"  Where  is  Helen,  my  witness?  Shall  Sa- 
bion fall  and  be  banished?"  Simon  inter- 
rupted. 

"  1  am  your  witness,"  said  she.  "But  tell 
me,  speak,  may  1  hope  ?" 

"  First  convince  me,  that  you  can  love," 
said  Simon,  "  then  speak  of  sacred  affec- 
tions. AS  long  as  your  honor  lies  in  Sa- 
bion's hands,  we  are  too  far  apart  to  speak 
of  love.  As  long  as  you  heap  vice  upon 
crime,  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  know  you.  You 
lent  Sabion  a  helping  hand  to  dispose  of  his 
own  daughter,  such  is  the  fact.  First  you 
must  make  this  good,  then  you  must  assist 
to  ruin  Sabion,  then  we  will  speak  of  love. 
Once  more,  I  ask  you,  madam,  where  is  Hel- 
en ?     Shall  Sabion  fall?" 

"  Tyrant,  reckon  not  too  much  upon  the 
weakness  of  a  loving  woman?"  she  exclaim- 
ed ;  "1  can  not,  I  dare  not  do  it.  I  am  the 
mother  cf  Sabion's  children,  I  dare  not  be- 
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tray  liim.  Here  is  the  terrible  secret  of  a  ulightest  move  on  my  part^  ancP  ii«  throw* 
woman  frantic  with  love.  Go  and  use  it,  il  \  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Herod,  who  ha» 
your  honor  alloAvs."  I  an  excuse  for  every  crime,  if  the  perpetrator 

This  emotion  in  the  debased  heart  of  Sa-ijs  a  useful  instrument  in  his  hands.  Thi* 
lome  had  a  violent  efiect  on  Simon.  He  was  |  would  only  expose  me  to  the  an<i;er  of  ray- 
almost  paralized.  He  changed  his  tone  al- 1  brother,  and  my  children  to  certain  death, 
together,  and  in  a  compassionate  manner  he  Herod  would  not  have  a  bastard  in  our  faiu- 
graspcd  the  hand  of  Salome,  and  said,  "1  ^ily,  and  my  children — O,  1  can  not,  1  dare- 
honor  this    maternal  nftection  in  you.     But  i  not  move." 

why  do  you  wish  to  deceive  yourself  andj     "And  you  can  not  eve^n  tell  me  where 
me  ?     If  your  afiections  for  Sabion  are  still  i  Helen  is?"  Simon  asked, 
living,  why  do  yon  wish  to  make  me  believe  |     "  No,  she  knows  the  whole  secret  and  i* 
that  you  love  me  ,  i  ^.q  enraged,  that  she  woul<i  betray  it,"   wa» 

the  answer. 


"  If  I  promise  you  to  laake  her  silent  on 
this  point,  will  you  not  tell  me?"  Simo-a 
aeked. 


"  I  hate,  I  despise  him  who  robbed  me  of 
my  innocence,"   said  Salome.     "  I  am  his 
deadly  enemy,  with  every  fiber  of  my  heart, 
every  thought  of  my  sou!.     1  abhor  the  man 
who  has  placed  the  Cherub  with  the  fla- 1     u  y;^^  because  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
ming  sword  between  myself  and  the  tree  of  |8i]e„ce  an  enraged  woman,"  she  said, 
life.     But  1  am  the  mother  of  two  children       ui^^j.  y^^^  terrible  secret  is  known  to  two- 
who  !ire  known  now  as  the  otFspring  of  hon-:  gg^petent  witnesses,"  said  Simon,  "  two  be- 
est  parents  in  Israel.     My  wealth  and  nay  ■  gj^j^g  m^j^" 

tears  bought  them  an  honest  name.     If  Sa-j     .c  You  will  not  betray  me,  and  the  two 
bion  is  driven  to  the  utmost,  he  will  betray 'njen  are  dead,"  she  replied, 
the  secret,  and  my  children,  the  innocent  j     u  gj^i^j^^  g.^U  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  j^  nob  trne,"  said 
offspring  of  sin  and  crime,  will  be  stigmati-  j  v^ii^^n.     "  I  saw  them  and  knew  the  fact  be- 
Kcd  as  bastards.     Do  you  feel  the  crushing;  (q^p  yQ^  ^qJ^j  jjjg  " 

weight  of  this  word,  bastards,  who  dare  not  ^^Then  he  spared  them  as  his  witnesses 
come  in  the  congregation  cf  the  Lord,  from  t^  ruin  me  and  my  children,  if  necessary,'^ 
whom  every  honest  man  turns  with  abhor-  y^j^^ie  lamented.  "  B«t  they  shail  die,  as 
rence?  "No,  no,  no,  do  not  ask  of  me,  what  ^^^q  as  God  lives." 
1  can  not  do,  1  can  not  expose  »Sabion.     1, 


in  aa  unguarded  hour,  revealed  all  these  se 


"  Do  not  blaspheme  the  Most  High,''  ST- 

.I«+7r„  Ji.7^~L~^^L^V  iV  V     "».k       f  ~^  ^^    ^0"^  rebuked.     "I  tell  you  they  shall   not 
crets  in  the  presence  of  Helen,  therefore  she  ,.      ,      ,       ,      ^  . 

,.,.o  o^v.4.  .,,„.,,  irU^i.  k-ij        V  1,      i^i6  by  the  hands  of  the  assassin.     Is  this 

was  sent  away,  that  my  children  be  no  bas- 1  *^ 

tards."  jyo"^  repentance  ?  this  your  idea  of  virtue  ? 

"1  am  Sabion's  deadly  enemy  as  he  igi  Ah,  my  lady,  let  us  part  forever,  you  deceiv- 
mine,"  said  Simon,  *' Your  honor  is  placed  | ^^  ^^-  ^^®  ^'^^^  entrusted  each  other  with 
at  his  mercy.  The  fate  of  your  children  "terrible  secrets,  which  each  of  us  must  eon- 
is  in  his  hands.  You  must  eradicate  onep^^  ^°  ^^^®  bosom,  conceal  for  ever." 
name  from  your  nomenclature — Sabion's  or'  "I have  not  deceived  yort,  1  We  yoa  mad- 
mine.  Such  is  the  case.  You  say,  you !  ^y>  passionately,  as  furiously,  indeed,  as  [ 
love  me  and  hate  Sabion,  then  the  choice  is  ^»ate  Sabion,"  she  cried.  "1  can  not  live 
easy.  Depose  and  deport  Sabion  before  he  !  without  your  love.  The  secrets  I  entrusted 
can  speak,  send  him  to  a  place  where  hie  ^  to  you,  are  the  evidence  of  my  boundless 
voice  can  not  be  heard,  and  the  right  reme-  j  love  and  confidence.     But  I  tremble  for  my 


dy  for  your  malady  is  found.  Assist  me, 
honestly  and  earnestly,  and  1  will  brin<^  it 
about." 


innocent  children,  I  turn  an  enraged  lioness 
whenever  danger  threatens  them,  liuin,  de- 
stroy, annihilate  foul,  vile  Sabion,  if  you  can, 


"  You  are  mistaken  in  all  this,"  said  she.  \  I  will  thank  you  for  it;  but  I  dare  not  risk 
"  Sabion  is  a  cunning  fox  and  too  useful  to  |  my  own  honor  and  the  happiness  of  my  chil- 
my  brother  to  be  easily  disposed  of.     Thcjdren.     Helen  must  speak  no  more  in  this 
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I  vitation  to  come  early  this  morning  to  lie- 


country,  and  tlie  two  men  of  whom-you  speak,  her  servant  came  in  and  brouirht  her  an  in 
can  save  their  lives  by  silence  only." 

Like  a  madman,  Simon   left  the  saloon  ■  rod  in  his  private  apartment 

of  Salome,  without  saying  one  word  more. '  

"  Helen  is  lost,"    was  all  he  could  think  or 
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THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  FOREST. 


feel.     For  the  rest  of  the  night  he  ran  about! 

theparklikearaidnightspecter,  and  cursed!  Where  the  southern  end  of  the  Valley  of 
the  hour  when  he  first  set  his  foot  in  this  rfharon  is  bounded  by  the  softly  rising  hills, 
royal  den  of  vice.  A  thousand  schemes  there  in  the  midst  of  a  Sycamore  grove  was 
to  save  Helen  flashed  through  his  excitcil'the  country  scat  of  Sibion.  It  was  the 
brains,  but  neither  of  them  was  practica  j  place  of  his  birth;  but  since  be  rose  so  high 
ble.     When  the  morning  dawned  again  onjat  court,  the  little  cottage  had  given  way 'to 

I  a  fine  structure  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant 

old 
beside 
«€d  at  the  spouting  stream,  as  though  he !  three  servants.  The  oldest  of  the  two  chil- 
was  to  count  its  drops,  when  Elvira  stepped  |  dren  was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen  to  eighteen 
cautiously  to  him  and  whispered  "Baba  ben  I  years  old,  and  the  youngest  was  a  lad  of 
Buta  must  see  you."  Without  giving  him  |  six  years.  The  old  couple  were  simple  anl 
time  for  reflection  or  question,  she  disap-  good  natured  peasants  and  appeared  to  know 


>Jount  Moriah,  it  fiund  Simon  as   undeci- 
ded as  the  night  had  made  him.     He  sat !  park.     The  house  was  occupied  by  an 
like  a  mummy  at  the  artesian  well,  and  ga-!  steward,  his  wife  and  two  children,  be! 


peared 

"  Yes,  I  must  sec  him,"-  Simon  murmur- 
ed to  himself,  and  left  the  park. 

Salome  was  indignant  at  the  strange  con- 
duct of  Simon.     He  left  her  without  any 


no  harm. 

Besides  the  usual  inmates  of  the  house, 
which  had  not  been  visited  for  several  years 
by  its  proud  owner,  several  bearded  men,  of 
a  martial  appearance,  and  some  ladies    of 


ceremony,  left  her  excited  as  she  had  nev  i  delicate    visages    were    visible    about    the 
er  seen  him  before.     She   understood  him ;  bouse,  who  apparently  had   no  other  busi- 


wrong.  She  believed  he  loved  her,  but  ness  than  to  while  away  their  time  with  dif- 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  hon-lferent  games.  In  a  shadowy  arbor  which 
or  of  his  bride  or  wife  in  the  hands  of  so'  afforded  shelter  against  the  rays  of  a  tropic 
vile  a  man  as  Sabioa  "Yet  you  shall  be  sun  pouring  down  currents  of  heat  at  the 
mine,"  she  exclaimed,  several  times,  "  in  i  noon  of  the  day,  Helen  sat  with  the  old 
defiance  of  every  thing,  you  shall  be  mine. !  steward's  wife,  and  conversed  a  little  loud- 
The  world  will  envy  me  the  possession  of  i  er  than  a  whisper. 

fiuch  a  husband.  I  gladly  sacrifice  Sabion,  "1  can  not  by  any  means,"  said  the  wo- 
Castobarus  and  ten  more  such  vile  creatures  man,  "  convey  your  letter  to  Jericho,  nor 
for  this  young  Adonis."  Like  Simon,  she  dare  I  do  any  other  thing  for  you,  against 
walked  her  room  all  night  to  discover  a  pro-' the  express  command  of  your  father.  Our 
per  plan,  to  put  Sabion  out  of  the  way,  with-  j  orders  are  to  watch  you  closely,  and  allow 
out  giving  him  time  to  betray  her  and  her  j  no  stranger  to  see  you,  or  communicate  with 
children.  Then  again  she  embraced  the! you  directly  or  indirectly." 
phantom  of  Simon  which  deluded  her  exci-  "  Have  these  strict  orders  been  explained 
ted  imagination,  and  swore  to  do  any  and  to  you  ?"  Helen  asked.  "  Why  should  I  be 
every  thing  for  the  one  prize,  and  that  prize;  thus  buried  alive  in  this  lonely  forest,  where 
was  Simon.  She  did  not  imagine,  for  a  mo- 1  the  hours  grow  into  years  and  the  days  ap- 
ment,  that  Simon  cared  for  Helen  more  than'  pear  to  last  an  eternity  ?  Why  must  1  be 
because  she  was  his  best  witness,  and  the  i  separated  from  all  who  are  dear  to  my  heart, 
best  instrument  to  ruin  Sabion.  To  mini  and  pine  away  in  this  «lark  grove?  If  you 
him  without  the  aid  of  Helen  was,  after  all,  I  ever  refleoted  on  this  subject,  tell  me  the 
the  same  thing,  she  thought.  So  sho  reflec-j  reason  of  all  this  and  I  will  Vear  it  patient- 
ted  and  schemed  till  morning  dawn,  when '  ly.     But  if  yos  know  no  more  than  ray  fa- 
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ther's  commant],  then  believe  me,  I  am  giilF-l  t  Vlill  not  complain,  but  do  me  this  one  fa- 
ty  of  no  crime,  I  suflTer  for  no  fault  of  mine,|vor,  let  my  friends  in  Jericho  \now  where 
and  assist  me  in  escaping  from  this  place,;  I  am,  so  that  they  bewail  me  not  as  among 
where  I  see  but  strange  and  suspicious  coun- 1  the  dead.     I  am  Queen  Mariamne's  favorite 

lady;  she  will  search  after  me,  through  th& 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  be 
sure,  she  will  find  me.  Whenever  I  arrive 
back  at  court,  I  will  richly  pay  your  servi- 
ces. My  diamonds  are  worth  more  than 
ten  times  this  house  and  grove.     You  shall 


tenances,  and  every  one  reo!;ards  me  with  a 
watchful  eye.  Help  me,  good  woman,  and 
1  will  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  1  eat  the  bread  of  my  lord  Sabion,  and 
shall  obey  his  behests,"  said  tiie  woman. 
*'  This  place  is  not  half  as  lonely  as  it  ap- 
pears to  you,  nor  the  people  half  as  bad  as  I  have  half  of  them,. if  you  carry  this  letter  to 


you  imagine  them.  Be  first  used  to  them 
and  soon  you  will  find  them  tolerable.  You 
speak  against  your  own  father  who   is  a 


Jericho." 

"You  can  not  bribe  an  honest  woman," 
was  the  reply.     "  I  eat  the  bread  of  Sabion 


;reat  man  at  the  Kings  court,  and  that  is 'and  oil  ey  his  behests,  because  such  is  my 


wrong  of  you,  it  is  wicked.     I  was  told  the 
cause  of  your  being  sent  hither  to  lead  a 
solitary  life;  but  1  have  no  reason  to  tell 
you  your  own  faults." 
*    "My  faults?"  Helen  said, surprised.    "Tell 


duty."  ^    ' 

"  HaV6  yon  ho  d\ity  to  your  God,  none  to 

your  neighbor?"  Helen  asked,  indignantly. 

"  Know  it,  I  am  innocent  and  suffer  for  no 

fault  of  mine.  But  1  will  bear  patiently  my 
ine  what  kind  of  faults  did  they  invent  to  |  unfortunate  lot.  In  Jericho,  innocent  peo- 
sully  my  name?    0, 1  prithee,  do  tell  me,  of;  pie  weep  for  me,  because  they,  think  1  am 


what  misconduct  am  I  guilty,  to  merit  this 
painful  seclusion  from  my  friends?  If  your 
mouth  is  not  sealed  by  the  piece  of  bread 
which  you  eat,  let  me  know  what  you  have 
heard  of  me,  let  me  hear  it,  that  I  might 
judge." 


dead.  Have  you  no  heart  to  sympathize 
with  the  pain-stricken  neighbor?  Have  you 
no  duty  to  fulfil  to  those  who  suffer  inno- 
cently ?  If  you  have,  then  do  as  I  request 
you,  convey  this  letter  to  Jericho." 

*'  You  wish  to  inform  your  lover  where 
"It  illy  becomes  me  to  speak  of  the  faults! you  are,"  she  said,  "  and  this  is  not  neces- 
of  great  Sabion's  only  daughter,"  said  theisary  at  all.  He  must  forget  you  and  you 
woman.  "  I  obey  his  behests,  because  such  i  must  forget  him.  You  are  here,  that  uU 
is  my  duty.     I  eat  his  bread  and  do  his!  communications  between  you  and  him  might 


work.' 


cease.     None  shall  convey  your  letter  to 


"I  am  Sabion's  daughter,  mark,"    said { Jericho,  till  your  father  bids  so  to  do." 


Helen,  with  much  pathos,  "  I  command  you  | 
<X)  tell  me,  what  faults  of  mine  you  know 


The  Queen  w^ill  find  me,  and   home  I 
I  will  go,"  said  Helen.     "  I  will  have  oppnr- 


/"^I  know  that  you  are  a  disobedient  child  tunity  to  ray  you  for  your  unshaken  fideli- 
who  loves  not  her  parent,"  the  woman  said, !  ty,  which  I  am  forced  to  admire." 
angrily.     "1  know  that  you  attempted *lwice|     "I  fear  no  menaces,"  the  woman  faid. 
to  run  away  with  your  lover,  a  vulgar  shep-j  "The  father  will  protect  me  against  all  the 
herd.     But  you  were  caught  and  restored  to,  harm  the  daughter  might  contemplate." 
your  father.      N'ow  you  are  here  to  improve 
your  conduct,  become  better  and  wiser." 

"  I  do  tell  you  by  the  honor  of  a  virgin 
woman,  by  the  grave  of  my  deceased  moth- 
er, by  the  shield  of  the  Highpriest  do  I  as- 
sure you,  all  you  said  is  a  malicious  inven- 
tion," Helen  said.  "1  do  tell,  that  dirty 
court  intrigues  required  my  absence  and  to- 
tal disappearance  ;  therefore  I  was  deluded 
to  this  place,  and  am  kept  a  prisoner  here. 
13 


"  Will  you  go  down  with  me  to  the  next 
village,  that  I  may  gaze  again  on  human 
countenances  who  are  not  the  slaves  of  my 
father?"  Helen  asked  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

'•No,  I  can  not  do  that,"  said  the  woman, 
!  "  it  is  against  my  orders.  You  must  have 
no  communications  with  anybody." 

"  Also  not  with  your  children  ?"  Helen 
asked,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis. 

The  woman  looked  somewhat  perplexed. 


n 


The  Combat  of  the    People, 


Cullecting  herself,  uhc  suM,  "  You  do  not  i  and  there  was  a  couimauding  dignitj  in  her 
intend  to  seduce  my  children  to  disobedi 
ence  against  their  own  parents?" 

"No,  you  need  not  fear  that,"  said  Helen,  ly  heart,  if  you  do  not  leave  immediately," 
"  But  whenever  I  should  return  to  court,  lishe  thundered.  The  Syrian  laughed  rudely, 
might  take  care  of  them,  and  do  them  much  i  and  casting  a  contemptuous  look  on  her,  he 


attituae,  drew  a  dagger  from  its  conceal- 
ment, "1  plunge  this  steel  in  your  coward- 


left. 

*'  Am  I  thus  sold  a  slave  to  slaves !  "  Hel- 
'  en   cried.     "Oh,  my  God,  why  have  1  so 
Helen  remarked,  "  they  j  wicked  a  father,  why  am  1  the  child  of  a 
But!  feel  so! monster?" 


good." 

"They  stand  in  need  of  no  favors,"  the 
woman  saiJ. 

"  1  believe  not 
have  a  mighty  patron  there, 
much  sympathy  for  your  little  boy,  who 
looks  exactly  like  my  father.  When  I  re- 
turn I  should  like  to  take  him  with  me." 

The  perplexity  of  the  woman  was  so  visi- 
ble, that  Helen  easily  observed  it.  She  con- 
tinued to  tease  her  with  the  question,  "  Why 
does  that  boy  favor  my  father  so  exactly  ?  " 

''1  know  not,  surely,  1  know  not,'  the  wo- 
man stammered. 

"But  1  do  know,"  Helen  said,  angrily,  "1 


The  S 


yrian 


returned  with  several  other 


I  men,  and  demanded  the  dagger  of  Helen. 

j  She  refused,  indignantly.  '*  Then  1  must 
use  force,"  said  the  man,  and  on  a  given 
signal  one  pressed  Helen  in  his  arms,  an- 


hcr  dagger. 


Pie  her  hands,"  the  Syrian 
commanded,  and  they  were  tied  fast.  Laugh- 
ing loudly,  all  left,  also  did  the  old  woman, 
leaving  Helen  alone  in  a  state  of  consterna- 


know  it,  adulterous,  fallen  woman,  why  it  is  tion  and  mortification.  She  could  not  even 
fo.  Now  I  understand  your  doggish  servi-  weep.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt 
tude  to  my  father.  Now  I  know  why  j'ou'the  weakness  of  a  frail  woman,  and  the  full 
believe  me  to  be  a  fallen  woman.  Go,  scan-  wickedness  of  her  father, 
dalous  woman,  my  mother  curses  you  in  her  I  The  little  boy  who  looked  so  much  like 
grave.  Your  own  bastard  child  will  curse  j  her  father  came  toward  her  from  the  grove, 
liia  mother,  when  ho  will  become  conscious 'she  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  her  counten- 
of  her  crimes.  Go,  and  let  me  see  you  no  lance  on  beholding  him.  "Why  are  youf 
more."  !  hands  tied,  lady  ?"  the  little  boy  asked,  in- 

Deadly  pale  and  quivering,  the  woman  nocently. 


Btood  before  Helen,  and  stared  aghast     "It 
is  not  true,  so  help  me  God,  it  is  not  true," 


"I  know  not,"  was  Helen's  short  reply. 
Shall  I  untie  them?"  he  asked.     "You 


bhe  exclaimed,  pain-stricken  and  with  a  shrill  can  not,"  said  Helen,  "you  must  take  the 
voice.     The  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  .large  slaughter  knife  of  your  father,  antl  cut 


several  men  who  came  and  inquired, 
is  the  matter  here  ?     AN'hat  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  you,"  Helen  re 
pli^,  harshly.  The  woman  also  recovering 
from  her  perplexity  uttered  some  excuse ;;  kissed  the  child 


What;  the  cords." 

'  !     The  boy  ran  away,  brought  the  large 

slaughter  knife  and  cut  the  cords.     Helen's 

hands  were  free  again.     She  embraced  and 

"  It  is  not  thy  fault,  thou 


but  the  bearded  men  evinced  no  disposition!  child  of  sin,"  she  murmured,  and  kissed  the 
to  leave.  Helen  bid  them  leave  and  let  herj  child  again.  "  Tell  none,  that  you  did  cut 
ulone;  but  ihe  Syrian  Adarmelech  stammer-!  these  cords,"  she  said  to  the  child,  "your 
cd,  in  his  broken  dialect,  that  he  would  noti  father  would  whip  you  " 
"o  before  he  knew  what  had  happened.  Hel-I  The  child  appeared  much  frightened,  but 
en  bid  him  again  leave,  but  he  refused.  "I !  Helen  gave  him  a  few  coins  which  made 
am  here  to  watch  you,"  the  man  said,  "  and  |  him  forget  the  cords,  knife  and  whipping. 


1  will  do  my  duty. 


!  Helen  took  the  knife,  retired  to  her  apart- 


Helen  felt  so  mortified  by  the  ruthless ;  ment  which  she  kept  locked  for  the  rest  of 
conduct  of  the  rude  man,  that  she  could;  the  day,  reflecting  on  the  sad  and  perilous 
not  reply,  iastantly.    After  awhile  she  rose,  I  condition  in  which  she  was  placed. 


Or  Hiliel 

Adarmelech  walkeil  thrnngh  the  strove 
with  a  man,  whose  rich  dress  was  unusual 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  "Are  we  alone 
and  undisturbed  here?"  the  man  asked, 
"You  may  speak,"  was  the  reply;  M'hen 
the  stranger  said  :  "  You  know  the  reward 
that  awaits  you,  if  you  do  precisely  as  yon 
are  instructed." 

"  Only  one  kind  of  reward  will  sfatisfy 
me,"  said  the  Syrian,  "  vengeance,  bloody 
and  black  vengeance  ou  Sabion." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  the  stranger, 
'*  and  besides  this  your  reward  shall  be 
great.  Your  duty  now  is  to  disgrace,  de- 
file the  daughter  of  Sabion,  then  let  her 
escape  and  return  to  her  father  with  her 
despair,  and  let  him  always  see  the  pale 
and  withering  countenance  of  liIs  disgraced 
daughter." 

"  But  what  will  lady  Salome  say  to  it?" 
the  Syrian  asked. 

"  It  U  her  wish,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  do  not  understand  that,"  Adarmelech 
ejaculated.  "  Is  not  she  Sabion's  intimate 
friend  ?' 

*'  Yes  or  no,  just  as  you  please,"  said  the 
fitranger.  "  The  daughter  of  Sabion  is  her 
rival,  and  she  must  be  ruined.  You  have 
seen  the  King's  body  physician,  that  young 
Apollo,  he  is  the  cause  <tf  all  these  troubles. 
Salome  is  passionately  enamored  with  him, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  Hel- 
en. The  first  plan  was  to  get  her  out  of  the 
way ;  but  this  would  enrage  the  lover  and  | 
make  the  evil  worse.  Let  her  be  dishonor- 
ed, and  the  young  physician  will  court  her| 
no  longer.  Thus  a  double  purpose  is  achiev- 
ed, the  romance  has  an  end,  and  you  arc 
avenged  on  Sabion. ' 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Adarmelech.  "Give 
me  the  money  and  the  letters.  Tomorrow 
8h«  will  escape,  dishonored,  disgraced,  defi- 
led, despairing,  and  return  to  her  diabolic 
father.  I  go  to  Egypt  to  enlist  under  the 
Roman  eagle." 

Adarmelech,  having  received  what  he 
wanted,  the  man  went  away,  and  he  return- 
ed to  the  house. 

"  God  bless  you,  brave  warrior,"  a  man 
saluted  Adarmelech.  "  Can  you  give  shel- 
ter and  a  morsel  of  bread  to  u  tired  warri- 
or?" 
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Adarmelech  looked  on  tUd  gigantic  man 
before  him,  and  after  awhile  he  afts\Vefed 
in  the  affirmative.     "  Whither  do  you  go  ?" 

"  I  go  to  Alexandria  to  enlist  in  the  Ro- 
man army,"  said  the  man.  "  [  last  fought 
against  the  Arabs,  in  the  ranks  of  Herod, 
now  I  desire  to  fight  a  few  scores  of  Ro- 
mans. Dogs,  cowards,  they  are,  those  Ro- 
mans, I  will  teach  them  to  fight." 

Adarmelech  smiled  about  the  foolish  brag- 

j  ging  of  the  stranger.     Returned  to  the  house 

I  ho  introduced  him  to  his  comrades.     ''In 

j  honor  ot  our  gaest,"  said  Adarmelech,  "  let 

us  have  the  best  wine  from  the  cellar." 

Plenty  of  wine  was  brought  and  drunk  so 
rapidly,  that  the  whole  company  was  half 
drunk  in  a  few  minutes.     Every  body  in  the 
I  house  was  invited,  the  steward,  his  wife  and 
I  children  were  called,  and  every  body  was 
i  forced  to  drink.     The  women  no  less  than 
I  the  little   boy  were   made   beastly  drunk. 
j  Whoever  refused  to  drink  was  forced  to  do 
jit.     When  the  night  began  to  advance,  a 
j  violent  storm  swept  over  the  plain.     The 
trees   groaned   heavil}',  as  shaken  by  the 
wind.     Thick  clouds  overhung  the  horizon. 
Not  the  vcice  of  a  livintr  creature  was  au- 
dible in  the  vicinity.     But  the  drunken  com- 
pany inside  sang,  screamed,  laughed,  shout- 
ed most  hideously.      Tiie  stranger  among 
them  appeared  to  be  the  most  savpgc.     He 
drunk,  sung  and  cursed  without  intermis- 
sion and  broke  one  cup  after  the  other,  al- 
ways upbraiding  Adarmelech,  that  ho  could 
not  drink  liko  a  man  and   warrior.     Still 
wilder  and  noisier  the   company  roared  ; 
still  heavier  grew  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
storm  had  increased  into  a  hurricane. 

Up  stairs,  Helen  sat  on  a  low  sofa,  morti- 
fied, disheartened  and  weeping.  She  ima- 
gined the  agt^ny  of  Simon  and  Elvira,  and 
her  tears  flew  rapidly.  The  howling  ptorm, 
a  strange  muttering,  sounding  like  distant 
thunder,  and  the  groaning  of  the  trees  in 
the  grove,  sounded  through  tbo  dark  of  a 
starless  night.  The  rude  voices  of  the  in- 
ebriated multitude  from  below  sounded  to 
the  wounded  heart  of  Helen  like  a  scoffing 
hell.  Her  agony  gave  way  to  the  terror 
with  which  the  hurricane-like  storm  sur- 
rounded the  solitary  room.     The  orgies  in 
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the  lower  part  of  tho  house  filled  her  soaljtlio  execution  of  bis  hellish  plan.  He  sne- 
Jwith  disgust.  iceeded  in  carrying  her  to  tho   couch,  when 

She  sat  and  yielded  to  the  most  unhappy  |  a  voice  well  known  to  her  sounded  like  thun- 
reveries.  She  frequently  chisped  the  long  I  der  through  the  dark  room,  *•  Coward,  hell- 
knife  before  her,  as  though  she  had  an  oraen  of  lish  villain,  fight  for  your  life."  Adarme- 
approaching  danger.  Again,  she  clasped  it.  lech  turned  round  and  the  stranger  stood 
]for  she  heard  knocking  on  her  door.  The  j  before  him  with  flaming  eyes,  armed  to  tlie 
knocking;  was  repeated  and  Helen's  name  i  teeth  and  a pparetkly  ready  to  grind  him  to 
<^''*^^6d.  !  atoms.     But  a  few  clashes  of  the  sword  had 

"Who  comes  so  late  at  night?"  H^lenji^g^^  hoard,  when  another  shock  of  earth- 
asked,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  | quake  threw  them  all  on  the  floor     A  cur- 

*'Open;  it  is  Adarmelecb,"  a  coarse  voice j^^^j  ^f  g^.^  j^^^g^j  f^^^  ^j,^  troubled  bosom 
responded  outside.  !  of  the  earth,  and  lit  the  room  for  a  moment. 

Helen  trembled  on  bearing  the  Tolce  of  L  j^  is  Abba  Shaul,  my  savior,"  Helen  cri- 
that  rude  and  gigantic  man,  her  coui^age|^j^  f^^^j^^i^  ^.5^^  j^^  u  pj^^^  immediately 
failed,  she  was  undetermined  what  to  do.  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  the  village,^'  Abba  Shaul  corn- 


Again,  Adarmelecb  knocked  and  threaten- 
ed to  break  the  door,  if  it  was  not  opened  in- 


manded,  when  both  men  wrestled  on  tho 
floor.     "  I  shall  not  leave  you  alone,"  she 


stantly.  Helen  clasped  the  knife  wirh  onej^j.jg^j^  a  j  rather  will  die  with  you,"  Adar- 
hand,  and  a  chair  with  the  other,  took  a  po-j^jj^jech  cried  for  help,  but  Abba  Shaul  run 
sition  near  the  door  and  thus  was  ready  toj,^jg  ^^-^^^  through  the  throat  of  the  coward, 
receive  tho  fiend.  The  door  gave  way.  Ad  ^Y^hen  the  drunken  multitude  came  with 
armelech  reeled  into  the  room,  and  on  be-lug^^g^  Adarmelecb  wrinced  himself  in  hh 
holding  Helen  in  a  position  of  defence,  hej^j^^j  g^j^^  g^l^,^^  Adarmelech's  sword 
laughed  so  diabolically  wild,  that  Helen, ^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^gj^j^^l^  ^Q„fj.Qjjtg(j  ^j^^  ^jr^n^. 
Bhuddered.  "Poor  little  thing,"  said  lie,|^^  j^^^^  ^  sanguinary  combat  ensued.— 
*«  your  knife  and  chair  arc  no  arms  against  1^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  re-echoed  awfully  from 
a  man;  lay  them  down,  be  amiable,  capitu- 1^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  y^^^^^  rj^j^^^  j^^^j  reached 
late  with  honor,  and  I  will  treat  you  right."  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^j^^  f^^.^  increased  on  both 
"You  leave  this  room  instantly,"  Hel  j^.^^g  Helen  had  succeeded  in  opening  the 
en  cried,  "  or  I  will  teach  you  the  strength  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ..  ^.^^^  ^^^^  Helen,"  Abba  Shaul 
of  a  desperate  woman."  A  slight  shock  of  1  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  pj,lj^„  trembled,  "  Yort 
earthquake  was  felt.  Helen  trembled.  The'  ^^  ^^fe."-'  Down  to  the  village,"  he  cried, 
drunken  host  below  burst  forth  in  a  roar  of  1^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^^ 
wild  laughter.  Adarmelecb  laughed  at  the  |  f^^j^^^j  ^j^^  f,jl  ^^p^n  blow,  curses,  shouts 
threats  of  Helen.  "You  are  in  my  power,  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  gnashing  «f  the  teeth,  the 
.feeautiful  Helen,"  said  he,  "and  I  am  Jeter-i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .vounded  and  dying  and  th^ 
mined  to  enjoy  the  prizs  of  the  happy  mo-l^^^^,.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^.^^^^ 

""'^First,  I  will  cleave  thy  intoxicated  head,"  i  ^i^^  the  awful  voices  of  the  condemned  in  hell. 
Helen  cried.  Adarmelecb  drew  his  sword,!  Again  a  shock  of  earthquake,  the  house 
advanced  upon  her,  laughing  at  her  ^eak-;  trembled,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation- 
ness.  Helen  fought  and  screamed  with  all  j  and  another  fearful  shock,  and  its  inmates 
her  strength.  The  chair  fell  from  her  trem-l  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  cast  e. 
bling  hand,  a  blow  of  Adarmelechs  sword  A  current  of  fire  swept  rapidly  over  the 
broke  the  knife  in  two  pieces.  He  clasped  ,  scene,  smoke  and  a  sulphuric  smell  follow- 
her  right  arm,  threw  his  right  arm  round  jed  then  the  silence  of  the  graveyard  pre- 
her  waist,  lifting  her  up  high.  "  You  shall  I  vailed, 
not  escape  me,"  ho  cried,  mad  with  passion- 1 
ate  agitation,  and  dragged  her  toward  the 
couch.  Another  shock  of  earthquake  was 
felt,  b*t  it  did  not  interrupt  the  fiend  in 


Or  ITillkl 
CHAPTER    XI. 

THE     K  I  N  G  '  H     T  K  E  A  C  H  K  R  Y.     ♦ 

The  secret  council  in  the  private  cabinet  of 
Herod  lasted  many  hours.  Sabion  convin- 
ced Herod  that  the  dissatisfied  portion  of 
the  people  prepared  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
government;  but  the  conspiracy  wah  kept 
80  secret  that  it  baffled  detection.  He  fur- 
thermore convinced  the  King,  that  the  revo- 
lutionists intended  to  dethrone  Herod,  and 
place  the  old  and  weak  Hyrcan  on  the 
throne,  with  whom  the  Pharisees  could  do 
as  they  chose.  He  said  the  republican  por- 
tion of  the  rebels  would  yield  to  the  Asrao- 
nean  party,  as  Hyrcan  and  no  King  was 
identical  with  them. 

This  having  become  clear  to  the  mind  of 
Herod,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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Hyrcan's  death.  Hyrcan  i.s  eighty  years 
old,  he  is  known  t)  be  a  quiet,  mild  and 
peacable  man,  who  loves  you  as  well  as  his 
own  son.  The  people  know  the  numerous 
blows  of  misfortune  which  fell  on  tlie  head 
of  thatold  prince,  and  sympathize  with  him. 
They  know  how  you  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored him,  how  you  called  him  your  fath- 
er and  venerated  him  as  such.  His  deitU 
must  produce  an  immense  insurrection.  It 
is  inevitable." 

Herod  regarded  Sohemus  with  scrutini- 
zing looks,  and  replied,  with  immense  pride, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  people.  Hyrcan 
has  received  a  present  of  Malchus,  my  dead- 
ly foe.  He  intends  to  fly  to  Petra,  and  re- 
turn to  this  country  at  the  head  of  an  Ara- 


death  of  Hyrcan  would  rescue  him  from  the!  ^•^"  «'''™^^'  ♦^^  «"??«>•'  ^^^°  ^^^^^^-  ^^'^  ^"^ 
dilemma,  and  deprive  the  Asmonean  partyjP''^^^  ''"•^''  ^^^""^^  ^^«  Sanhedrin,  and  thi.H 
of  the  last  hope  to  realize  their  wishes.  |^"^^  ™"^^  P^«°^""'^«  ^^^  ^^"^^"ce  of  death 
They  must  then   cling  to  Mariamne,  whose, ^^^'^  Hyrcan.     We  are  not  concerned  in  the 


final  action  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

The  question  was  discussed  for  several 
hours.  iSabion  was  victorious.  The  death 
of  the  old  King  was  resolved  upon,  and  the 
counsellors   of  the    King   were   dismissed. 

The 
and  held  Hyrcan  responsible  for  the  alleg- j  ^1"^  ^^''T^  ^'^  ^^'"^  *"^^  S'^^^  ^   ^'^  • 


interests  were  too  closely  united  with  hisi 
to  be  dangerous  to  him.  To  all  this  there 
came  the  moral  conviction,  that  one  of  the 
Asmtmeans  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  Queen  of  E-^ypt  and  the  King  of  Ara- 
bia.     He   considered   Mariamne    innocent,  ^J!^^  ^''^^^^  remained  in  the  saloon. 


ed  treachery. 


Omniscient  man,  are  you  sure,   that  we 


Then  Hyrcan  must  die,"  said  Herod,  af- 1  ^^^  i"  possession  of  all  the  evidence  we 
ter  a  long  pause.  These  words  produced  a 
panic  in  the  whole  cabinet.  Even  the  ha- 
bitual rogues  who  counselled  him  to  every  i  Arabs  who  brought  the  animals  to  Hyrcan 
wickedness,  were   amazed   at   the    terrible ''^^®  '°  ^"'^  power.     Threats  and   promises 


need  before  the  Sanhedrin  ? 

I  am,   my  lord,"   said  Sabion. 


"  The 


thought,  that   the   hoary 


Kino-   and    hi»'h-i^''^  prompt  them  in  communicating  to  the 


priest,  the  last  son  of  the  Asmonean  heroes,  j  Sanhedrin  the  verbal  messa^'e  of  the  King 
who  just  walked  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  ^^A^'^^^"^-  '^'^'^  ^^'•'^'^i*  o^  Hyrcan  io  Maleh- 
phould  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  I  "3  and  the  testimony  of  Dositheus  must  con- 
A  breathless  silence  brooded  heavily  upon !  ^^ct  him.  The  captive  Egyptian  also  wilj^ 
the  assembly,  which  was  awful  also  to  He-!^^  us  good  services."  ,,  ,y 

rod.  With  looks  of  fire  he  regarded  every!  "  What  will  the  Queen  say,  if  her  grand- 
man  in  the  room,  and  then  he  said,  "  Why ' ^^^^^^r  falls!"  Herod  exclaimed,  painfully, 
are  you  so  astonished?  1  or  Hyrcan  mustl"  ^  apprehend  the  family  feuds  will  alarm- 
fall,  let  it  be  him  and  not  me  who  takes  jingly  increase." 

leave  from  Israel  and  the  world."  I     "  She  will  not  deny  her  feminine  nature^?^ 

A  savage  joy  flashed  in  the  countenance  i  said  Sabion,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  '•  First 
of  Sabion,  when  he  said,  "  Herod  is  Israel's -she  will  weep  and  scold,  theb  she  will  pout, 
King,"  after  which  again  a  painful  silence; and  look  sullen,  one  week  over  and  ail  is, 
followed.     Sohemus  was  the  only  man  who  I  forgotten-" 

ventured  to  say,  "  My  lord,  an  insurrection  I  *'  I  hope  it  will  be  so,"  Herod  said.  "  I 
of  the  people  will  and  must  be  the  result  of  {fear  much  less  my  people  than  my  family. 
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The  Combat  of  the  Pecple, 


hut,  Srtljion.  are  yon  positive,  that  our  evi-  Jies  were  calloiJ,  Sulome  was  ponvpyed  to 


dence  in  sufficiont  to  convict  Hyrcan  ?" 
"More  than  sufficient,  my  lor^J,"  he  repli- 


her  room,  and  ?^imon  folio \ve«l. 

'' Thia  man  is  a  mngician,"   said  Herod, 


ed,  "to  convince  this  Sanhedrin  of  the  guilt  |  after  the  others  were  gone.  "  He  is  an  ex- 
of  any  man  ice  dislike.  Be  of  good  cheer,!  cellent  man."  Looking  on  Gabion,  he  found 
my  lord ;  1  will  conduct  the  matter  to  your  i  him  standing  yet  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
entire  satisfaction."  •  which  was  so  foreign  to  hie  nature,  that  He- 

"  When  Hyrcan  is  no  more,  the  hopes  of  i  rod  asked,  astonirthed,  "  What  ails  you  ?  " 


his  party  are  gone,"  said  Herod,  "  and  with 
the  hope  the  enterprise  also  expires.     The 


"  I  fear  the  worst  has  come  to  pass,"  said 
Sabion.     "  My  only  child,  Helen,  I  fear  " — 


Republicans  must  know  well  that  they  are  1  ^g^g  j^^  g^opt,  abruptly 
unpopular  in  Rome,  and  dreaded  by  the  Sa- 
ducees,  hence  can  not  succeed.     Let  Hyr- 
can be  no  more,  and  I  sit  in  peace  on  my 


*'  Let  me  know  fully  what  you  fear,"  He- 
rod bid. 

Sabion  was  again  himself.     He  had  a  ready 
throne.     Let  me  have  peace,  and  I  will  give  I  jj^  ^  ^ell.     "Before  I  came  to  this  session,' 
it  to  my  people  and  my  family."     A  noise  I  ,,g  said,  "I  received  an  account  of  my  daugh- 


at  the  door  interrupted  Herod.  The  door 
was  hastily  opened  and  Salome  rushed  in, 
pale,  quivering,  distracted  and  exhausted  ; 
she  fell  down  on  a  sofa-     Both  Herod   and 


ter.  She  absconded  with  one  of  my  lord's 
officers,  the  Syrian  Adarmelech.  Fearing 
my  anger,  both  returned  to  my  country  seat, 
and  from  thence  they  eent  me  a  messenger 
Sabion  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  in-  ^^  p^ay  pardon  of  roe." 
quired  after  the  cause  of  her  alarm ,  but  |  ..  ^nd  now  you  fear  both  were  killed  by 
she  could  not  answer  till  after  a  good  while,  i  ^j^^  earthquake, '  Herod  inquired,  "  and  you 
when  she  stammered  forth  the  words,  "Sho-I^^g  j^ft  ^  childless  man;  is  it  n(»t  so?"  Sa- 
ron  '*  — "  Earthquake  "  — "  Thousands  kill-;  ^ji^j^  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Herod 
®^' '  »  ;  continued,  "  Be  consoled,  bereft  father.     It 

Herod  finally  succeeded  in  getting  out  of|  jg  better  your  daughter  is  dead  than  that  she 
her,  that  a  ceurier  arrived  from  the  plain ;  ^jj^j^jj  ^gH  ^g  ^^^  stories  of  the  assassin  hi- 
of  Sharon,  who  brought  the  dreadful  news  ^.^^j  ^^  ^^^  j^y  body  physician,  and  several 
of  an  earthquake.  Thecourier  was  ushered  i^^ber  amusing  stories.  Sabion,  you  are  a 
into  his  presence,  and  told  the  terrific  story  i^^^^^^  jl^^^  .^^^^  villain,  but  your  head  is  lost 
of  Sharon, 'where  in  a  few  minutes  about  |f  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  U^  ^;,  ,„^  j^,  ^ny  own  mat- 
thirty  thousand  people  were  buried  under.  t^„  1  know  thaf.  you  have  sent  your  daugh- 
the  roofs  of  their  houses.  "  Also  the  castle  i 
of  Sabion  lies  in  ruins, '  the  courier  contin- 
ued, "  and  none  of  its  inmates  escaped." 


ter  away  with  A«larmeleoh.  I  know  that 
you  are  a  scoundrel ;  but  you  are  a  faithful 
servant.  Remain  so  or  you  are  lost.  Now 
A  shrill  cry  escaped  tho  lips  of  Salcme,  goand  weep  for  your  daughter." 
while  Sabion  stood  mummy-like  before  the;  "One  word  more,  my  lord,  and  then  1  go," 
King,  and  stared  aghast.  It  appeared  that  said  Sabion.  "  I  am  Herod's  most  faithful 
none  was  prepared  to  say  one  word  to  the  I  servant,  and  his  instrument  in  the  execution 
other.  The  courier  was  dismissed  and  He-; of  all  his  plans — Xame  me  the  crime  I  have 
rod  called  his  body  physician  to  attend  to: not  committed  on  your  account,  and  I  will 
Salome.  Simon  came.  His  presence  exer--be  silent.  Why  then  do  you  call  3IE  a  liar, 
cised  a  magic  influence  on  Salome.  Invi-  villain  or  scoundrel?  Know  it,  my  lord, 
ting  him  to  a  seat  by  her  side,  she  changed, your  body  physician  is  a  spy  of  your  ene- 
her  visage  at  once,  and  when  he  extended  jmies,  a  tool  of  the  rebels.  He  hns  entrap- 
his  hand  to  her,  she  clasped  it,  passionate- jped  you  and  Salome  in  his  artful  net,  and 
ly,  and  rose  from  her  seat  as  Simon  did.  |  none  of  you  observe  it;  therefore  I  thought 
"  You  need  rest  and  consolation,  my  lady,";  best  to  render  him  harmless.  1  Exiled,  and 
said  the  physician,  "  I  will  call  your  ladies  I  you  set  it  to  the  account  of  my  sins.  Had 
and  tell  them  to  attend  to  you."     The  la-|  I  succeeded,  you  would  have  set  it  to  the  ac- 
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couBt  of  my  best  services;   for  he  is  a  spy."  |  brother,  she  will  tell  you  her  secrets,  if  she 

"  You  lie  again,"  Hero^  thundered,  "  he  considers  them  fit  for  your  ears." 
is  an  unpraoticed,  visionary  man;  but  he  isj     *'  1  am  the  Kin;:,  and  she  would  not  tell 
as  virtuous  as  you  are  vicious.     He  is  as! me,  what  she  must  reveal  to  her  physician," 


useless  to  me  as  you  are  useful ;  but  he  is 
as  honest  as  you  are  roguish;  he  is  my  only 
source  of  au^usement;  let  him  alone  and 
unmolested.  Ue  lacks  your  prudence  and  j 
shrewdness,  but  you  lack  his  upright,  boldj 
and  manly  conduct.  He  is  my  man,  when  J 
1  wish  to  muse  away  an  hour  with  a  veraci- 
ous man,  and  wo  unto  him,  who  molests  my 
body  physician.  Now,  go  and  weep  for  your 
daughter." 

"  My  lord,  remember  1  have  experience 
enough  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine, 
plain  man  of  high  virtues,  and  the  comedian 
who  plays  the  honest  man  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose," said  Sabion,  "  1  caution  you  against 
your  body  physician." 

"  Go  and  weep  for  your  daughter, 
Herod,  "  1  must  think  of  the  hapless  people 
of  Sharon."  Sabion  bowed  and  left  He- 
rod stared  after  him.  "  What  a  contempti- 
ble fellow  this  is,"  he  uttered,  slowly,  and 
after  a  pause  he  continued,  "  What  a  con- 
temptible man  must  1  appear  to  him,  that  1 
sufl'er  him  to  be  my  counsellor."  Running 
up  and  down  the  room  for  some  time  in  ra- 
pid strides,  and  soliloquizing  unintelligible 
words,  he  rung  the  bell,  a  chamberlain  en- 
tered.    "  Call  my  body  physician  I "  was  the 


said  Herod  ;  "  therefore  1  ahk  you," 

"  Therefore  1  must  observe  profound  si- 
lence," said  Simon. 

'•  1  pray,"  said  Herod. 

'*  1  have  no  right  to  grant,"  was  the  reply, 

'*  1  command,"  the  King  thundered. 

*'And  I  obey  not,"  was  the  brief  response. 

"  1  will  apply  force,"  said  Herod. 

"Have  you  anotherdagger  concealed  some- 
where, with  which  you  intend  to  frighten  a 
man  ?"  Simon  asked.  "  Ah,  try  it  with 
your  Sabions  and  your  other  creatures.  1 
fear  neither  force  nor  violence." 

''Because  you  know  me  to  be  your  friend," 
said  Herod  smilingly 

"  Because  I  know  1  am  right,"  Simon  re- 
said  I  plied 

"  Is  my  sister  very  sick  ?"  Herod  inquir- 
ed. 

"  She  will  recover  in  a  few  days ;  she  is 
not  actually  sick,"  said  Simon. 

"  How  is  the  Queen  ?  "  Herod  asked. 

"  1  know  not,  my  lord,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  do  you  not?"  Herod  continued. 

"  Because  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some 
time,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  neglect  the  Queen,"  sakl 
Herod,  "  when  originally  you  were  called  to 


order.     The  man  left,  and  Herod  continued  .attend  upon  her  ?  " 


running  about  the  room  half  mad  with  agi- 
tation. "If  he  also  is  a  traitor,"  he  burst 
forth,  "  then  all  mankind  is  a  nest  of  ser- 


j  "Neglect  a  Queen?"  Simon  remarked. 
j  "  A  Queen  is  not  neglected,  if  I  do  iM>t  wait 
!  upon  her.  Whenever  she  should  need  my 
pents,  a  heap  of  basilisks,  whom  to  kill  with  |  services  she  will  call  me,  till  then  1  am  of 
one  blow  is  a  virtue."  Here  Simon  opened  j  no  use  to  her.  Man's  time  must  be  applied 
the  door.  "  You  have  called  me,  my  lord,"  j  usefully  either  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow- 
said  Simon,  "  called  me  away  from  the  sick! men." 

bed  of  your  sister.  It  must  be  important."  I  "It  appears  you  fear  the  scrutinizing  looks 
"  Very  important,"  said  Herod.  "  First  I  of  the  Queen,"  said  Herod;  "  for  Sabian  says 
J  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  my  sister's  agi-iyou  are  a  spy  of  my  enemies." 
tation.  I'he  mere  imformation  of  an  earth- 1  »  Then  permit  me  to  leave  you,"  said  Si- 
quake  in  Sharon  could  not  excite  her  so  vio-|mon,  "  and  command  me  to  return  no  more, 
lently."  I  my  lord.     Why  should  you  have  a  spy  about 

"Your  supposition  is  undoubtedly  cor-!you?  Y^ou  have  so  many  excellent  friends, 
rect,"  said  Simon;  "  but  little  as  it  behooves'; Sabion,  Castobarus,  Sohemus  and  a  host  of 
the  physician  to  broach  the  secrets  of  his  I  others  who  are  very  faithful  servants,  where- 
paticnts,  still  less  it  becomes  a  man  to  be- 1  fore  should  you  be  encumbered  by  a  spy,  a 
tray  his  neighbor.     You  are  your  sister's  dry  and  serious  Essence,  who  is  dissatisfied 
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with  your  83'atem  of  government,  and  cOn- 1 
damns  your  doings  from  the  beginning  to  I 
the  end  ?     Bid  me  go,  and  I  will  obey."         I 

"I  will  do  so  forthwith,"  said  Herod,     "ij 
■will  send  you  away,  and  you  shall  return  1 
only  on  your  own  account.     ^  urion,  it  be- 
hooves Kings  to  be  magnificently  charitable. 
1  wish  to  be  so,  especially  this  time,  beyond  ^ 
all  comparison  with  former  Kings,  and  you] 
shall  be  my  agent  in  this  work  of  benevo-j 
lence.     Go  to  Hharon,  carry  comfort   and 
consolation  to  every  destitute  widow  and  or- 
phan.    Carry  aid  and  support  to  whomsoev- 
er needs  it     Heal  every  wound  and  distil 
healing  balm  in  every  sore,  in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  the  King.     My  treasury  is  open  ! 
to  you."  I 

Simon,  overcome  by  this  great  and  mag- 1 
nanimou«  offer  of  the  King,  fell  down  upon  I 
his  knees  before   him  and  stammered  his| 
thanks.     This  was  a  proposal  too  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  Simon,  and  too  highly  hon-  j 
orable,  that  he  should  not  consider  it  a  to- 
ken of  the  King's  most  distinguishing  re- 
gard and  kindness.     "Rise  and  go,"   said 
Herod,  **  and  when  you  are  in  Sharon  let 
your  actions  be  guided  entirely  by  your  gen- 
erous impulses.     Be  a  kind  benefactor  to  I 
the  unfortunate  of  my  people."  I 

"Herod  is  a  great  King,"  said  Simon,  "he' 
understands  the  great  art  to  place  the  right  | 
man  at  the  right  spot.  Sire,  you  could  not  1 
confer  on  me  a  greater  honor  than  this.  I  \ 
thank  you  for  it.  I  will  do  honor  to  the  mag- ' 
nanimity  and  generosity  of  him  who  sends  1 
ae,"'  "Farewell,  farewell!"  said  Herod,  and | 
bowed  Simon  out  of  the  saloon.  I 

*' Thank  God  that  I  have  thus  disposed  of  I 
bim  for  several  weeks,"  Herod  soliloquized,  | 
after  Simon  was  gone,  "  and  so  I  have  none  j 
in  my  way,  to  rid  myself  of  my  last  rival.  1 
As  long  as  that  young  man  is  about  me,  1  \ 
feel  too  virtuous  to  slay  old  Hyrcan"— "Hyr-| 
can!    Hyrcan!    1  must  be  King,  and  thou 
must  die!"  Herod  exclaimed  several  times, 
running  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  mad- 
man.    "Ah  foolish  Aurion,"   he  then   ex- 
claimed, "  you  can  not  govern  a  nation,  you 
can  only  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  happy  man ; 
hut  the  King  of  a  republican  nation  must  be 
a  bloody  and  reckless  despot " — "  And  why 
should  a  man  be  a  King,"  he  aoliloquizcd 
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then,  "if  he  must  part  with  everything  dear 
to  the  heart?"  Me  crossed  his  arms  over 
his  bresist,  dropped  his  head  and  walked  the 
room  in  silent  meditation,  from  which  the 
clash  of  arms  woke  him.  A  clash  of  arms 
in  the  royal  palace  is  something  so  strange," 
that  Herod  could  not  pass  it  unnoticed.  He 
went  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came,  until  he  stood  before  a  barred  door. 
Herod  drew  his  sword  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  door  was  broken  in.  To  his  greatest 
surprise  he  found  Simon  and  Sabion  in  a' 
deadly  combat.  Sabion  bled  from  several 
wounds,  and  Simon  swung  his  sword  with' 
unabated  fury.  The  King  stepped  between 
the  combatants  and  stopped  them.  "  Mad- 
men, what  do  you  do!"  the  King  thunder- 
ed. The  trembling  and  bleeding  Sabion  bow- 
ed deeply  before  the  King;  Simon  made  no 
reply. 

"  Will  you  speak,  sir?"  the  King  asked 
Simon,  angrily. 

"1  made  use  of  my  sovereign  rights,"  said 
Simon.  "  H  two  Kings  can  not  agree,  and 
suppose  to  be  wronged  by  each  other,  they 
appeal  to  arms.  We  appealed  to  arms  to 
settle  our  diflBculties." 

"And  so  also  Aurion  is  a  weak  man,"  said 
Herod,  "  1  thought  he  can  not  thirst  after 
vengeance.  I  thought  justice,  and  nothing 
but  justice  and  virtue  are  his  guiding  stars; 
but  he  breathes  revenge.  Go  to  Sharon,  go. 
All  men  are  weak." 

"  And  why  should  I  be  better  than  a 
King?"  Simon  asked,  proudly.  "  Yet  1  am 
no  worse  than  a  King.  This  monster  oc- 
casioned his  own  daughter,  his  only  child^ 
to  love  me  best  of  all  men,  and  she  did  lovo 
me.  Scarcely  had  he  been  convinced  of  her 
affections  to  me,  when  he  sent  her  away  in  the 
silence  of  night  and  hired  an  assassin  to  slay 
the  lover  of  his  daughter.  All  ties  of  natura 
are  dissolved.  The  sacredness  of  all  affec- 
tions is  defiled.  The  evil  demons,  the  envi- 
ous devils  of  the  lowest  hell  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  human  heart.  He  sent  her  to 
Sharwn,  to  his  own  country  seat  and  kept  her 
a  prisoner  there.  But  ha,  ha,  ha,  a  host  of 
malicious  devils  smile  over  the  victory,  the 
earthquake  shook  the  house  and  buried  Hel- 
en under  it.     I  must  send  this  monster  to 
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appe.ar  before  Herod.  He  was  agitated  that 
none  could  speak  to  him  on  any  public  bu- 
siness.     But  Sohemus  came  one    mornini^ 

and  he 
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the  eternal  s^at  of  justice,  where  his  OAvn 

daughter  tcstities  against  him;   for  there  is 

no  justice  in  Israel.     But  this  is  not  all  yet. 

This  monster  in  human  shape   seduced  the  |  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the  King, 

wife  of  an  honest  man,  placed  a  raging  hell ;  was  admitted, 

in  her  bosom,  exposed  her  to  the  torments       "My  lord,  this  is  a  highly  improper  time 

of  Satan  in  a  wounded  conscience.     Two  j  for  long  meditations,"  said  the  soldier,  "things 

were  the  offspring  of  that  black  crime,  which  i  have  assumed  a  threatening  aspect." 

cost  the  life  of  the  honest  husband.     This       "What  news  do  you  bring  us?"    Herod. 

fnllen,  tormented,  degraded  woman  lies  in  asked.     "Be  brief.     I  am  not  in  the  humor 

the  clutches  of  this  devil,   for  she  fears  hei  to  hear  long  orations," 

might  expose  her  and  her  hapless  children.        "Then  I  had  better  not  begin  at  all,"  said, 

The  earthquake  killed  those  two  children,  ;  he,  "  for  1  have  to  say  a  great  deal.     The 

the  woman  is  ravingly  mad,  and  he  laughs  !  introduction  is  the    threatening   aspect  of 


at  the  despair  of  a  mother,  at  the  torment  of 
his  own  victim.  I  am  the  avenger  of  four 
innocent  beings.  Give  way,  my  lord,  I  must 
slay  the  villain,  that  mankind  be  no  longer 
micraged  bv  such  an  accursed  incarnation 


events. 

"  Speak,  man  of  the  sword,"  the  King  re- 
plied. "Is  there  no  war,  no  combat,  no  bat- 
tle on  hand  ?  " 

"  Plenty ;    more  than  required,"  said  So- 


of  Satan.     Eternal  justice  itself  strengthens  hemus, 


my   arm  to  punish  the  fien«rl.     Give  way, 
my  lord,  Sabion  is  ripe  for  hell." 

"Your  swords,  gentlemen,  I  want  your 
svi^ords,"  the  King  commanded.  Sabion 
obeyed,  Simon   hesitated.      "Your    sword,  |  in  Arabia,  that  half  of  our  country  was  de- 


''  Malchus,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
array,  has  appeared  beyond  Jordan,  plun- 
ders, sacks,  devastates  and  kills.  The  mes- 
sengers from  beyond  Jordan,  as  in  the  days 
of  Saul,  cry  for  help.     The  rumor  was  spread 


sir,  or  you  are  my  prisoner,"  the  King  com- 
manded. 

"  Here  is  my  sword  and  my  solemn  pro- 
test," said  Simon.  "  I  have  not  yielded  my 
rights  to  anybody." 

'•Makes  no  difference,"  said  Herod.  "You 
dare  not  fight  in  my  palace.  « I  wish  to  know 
who  the  woman  is  of  whom  you  speak." 

'*  1  betray  none,"  said  Simon. 

"  Sabion,  who  is  the  woman  of  whom  he 
speaks?"  the  King  thundered.  "You  speak 
immediately  or  you  have  breathed  your  last." 

"Salome,"  Sabiou  stammered,  and  fell  up- 
on his  knees  before  the  King. 

Herod  pushed  him  back  with  a  terrible 
curse.  "Away,  be  out  of  my  sight,"  he  ra- 
ged, and  struck  Sabion  in  the  ftice.  "Away, 
or  1  shall  forget  that  I  am  a  King."  He  was 
so  agitated,  that  he  embraced  Simon,  then 
again  he  cursed,  laughed  and  wept  in  turn. 
"  Go  to  Sharon,"  he  finally  exclaimed,  "  the 
matter  is  urgent,  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion. Go  to  Sharon.  Farewell."  Wildly 
laughing,  Herod  left  the  room  after  he  had 
returned  the  sword  to  Simon. 

For  several  days  none  was  permitted  to 
li 


stroyed  by  the  late  earthquake,  so  the  Arabs 
come  to  take  the  rest." 

"  Then  we  will  cross  the  Jordan  and  give 
them  another  defeat,"  Herod  remarked,  in- 
diucrently.  "  Go,  Sohemus,  give  orders  to 
my  captains  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  city  to- 
morrow. You  go  with  them.  I  follow  you. 
Concentrate  an  army  of  20,000  men  nqrth  of 
the  Jabok  creek.  We  will  show  those  Ar- 
abs, that  we  are  not  dead  yet." 

"  One  word  more  and  I  go  to  do  my  du- 
jty,"  said  Sohemus.     "The  current  of  excite- 
!  ment  runs  very  high  in  the  city.     The  feel- 
i  ing  is  general,  that  all  these  miseries  come 
on  us  on  account  of  your  sins.     The  pious 
men  fast  and  implore  the  grace  of  the  Most 
High  to  change  your  mind;  but  others  curse 
instead  of  praying  and  drink  wine  instead 
of  fasting,  and  they  are  quite  dangerous  fel- 
lows.    They  repeat  in  angry  curses  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pious  men's  prayers.     If  you 
with  the  garrison  leave  the  city,  they  might 
play  you  foolish  tricks." 

"  And  which  are  the  foremost  of  my  sins 

in  their  estimation?"  Herod  asked,  coolly. 

"  First  and  foremost,  they  say  you  are 
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guilty  of  two  grievous  sins,"  said  Hohemus ; 
"  You  tolerate  the  crimes  of  tSabion,  altho' 
you  know  them,  still  treat  him  as  your  friend ; 
and  you  keep  the  old  Hyrcan  in  close  quar- 
ters with  the  avowed  intention  to  move  him 
out  of  your  way." 

"Enough,"  interrupted  the  King,  "1  un- 
derstand the  plot"  Walking  the  room  for 
some  time,  he  stopped  before  his  general 
and,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  said,  "  So- 
hemus,  you  are  an  excellent  soldier,  but  a 
poor  statesman,  if  you  can  not  see  through 
this  spider  web  of  a  plot." 

"  I  profess  my  utter  inability  to  discover 
any  plot  in  these  occurrences,"  said  Soho- 
mus. 

"Butljdo,"  said  Herod.  "Malchus  came 
•with  an  army  to  restore  Ilyrcan  to  the  throne 
But  Sabion  the  most  cunning  man  in  Israel 
is  in  the  way  of  the  rebels,  and  they  want 
me  to  remove  him.  Then  they  want  the  old 
Hyrcan  to  appear  before  the  people  to  in- 
crease the  excitement  in  his  favor.  An  in 
surrection  in  Jerusalem,  an  Arabian  army 
beyond  Jordan,  the  Romans  are  otherwise 
engaged.  The  plot  is  well  laid,  but  they' 
broached  it  too  early,  that  is  all.  Give  my 
orders  to  my  captains.  Five  thousand  men 
und  Habion  are  sufficient  to  keep  those 
pcoundrels  in  their  nests.  Go,  give  my  or- 
ders." 

Sohemus  went  away,  and  Herod  sent  forth- 
with for  Sabion.  He  appeared  apparently 
bent  down  with  grief,  and  fell  down  on  his 
knee  before  the  King.  "  Pardon  me,  my 
lord,"  he  prayed,  "  1  have  brought  disgrace 
on  myself  and  your  sister;  but  none  knows 
it.  She  must  have  told  the  secret  to  Auri- 
on.  Pardon  me,  and  while  the  silence  of 
the  grave  now  embraces  the  innocent  off- 
spring of  my  crime,  while  God  has  so  sore- 
ly afflicted  me,  and  has  bereft  me  of  all  my 
children  in  one  moment;  let  me  not  feel 
the  crushing  weight  of  your  displeasure,  my 
lord.  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  let  me, 
in  future,  by  my  unshaken  fidelity  and  un- 
tired  exertion  for  yo'u,  my  royal  master, 
atone  for  my  crimes.  My  life,  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  are  devoted  to  your  service.  1 
will  live  and  die  for  you." 
"Very  good,"  said  Herod,  smilingly. — 


'*  You  will  henceforth  live  just  to  atone  for 
old  crimes,  and  hence  you  must  grow  very 
old.  llise,  Sabion,  and  receive  my  pardon. 
But  hear  at  the  same  time,  and  always  bear 
in  mind,  your  life  is  mine." 

Sabion  rose  and  bow'ed  reverently,  as  a  to- 
ken of  affirmation,  when  the  King  continu- 
ed, "  Are  you  informed  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs?" 

"  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  Sal)ion,  "  and  am 
certain  that  the  invasion  of  Malchus  and 
the  movements  of  the  revolutionists  stand  in 
close  connection.  The  object  in  view  is  to 
dethrone  and  exile  you,  and  set  Hyrcan  on 
the  throne." 

"  I  must  defeat  Malchus,"  said  Ilerod, 
"let  it  cost  my  throne,  my  life.  None  shall 
boast  upon  having  attacked  me  without  be- 
ing chastised  for  it.  Meanwhile,  two  ob- 
jects must  be  accomplished.  The  city  ii»ust 
be  kept  quiet  and  Hyrcan  must  be  condemn- 
ed and  executed.  Can  you  accomplish  this, 
during  my  absence  ?" 

"  It  is  a  difficult  task,  my  lord,"  Sabion 
said,  "  but  I  believe  I  can  accomplish  it. 
One  thing  I  promise  you  for  certain,  cither 
1  carry  out  your  wishes  to  the  very  letter, 
or  1  die  in  your  service." 

"  We  are  not  at  that  point  yet,"  said  Hi- 
rod.  "Tell  me  how  many  men  you  want  to 
keep  the  city  quiet?" 

"Five  thousand  soldiers,  beside  my  secret 
officials,"  said  Sabion,  "  are  sufficient." 

"  And  how  will  you  proceed  against  Hyr- 
can ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  tidings  of  your  vic- 
tory over  Malchus  reach  the  city,"  said  Sa- 
bion, "  I  will  have  the  trial  of  Hyrcan  be- 
gun. Reports  from  the  seat  of  war,  illumi- 
nations and  festivities  celebrating  your  bril- 
liant victories,  reports  of  your  charities  from 
Sharon,  and  accounts  from  the  seat  of  tho 
Roman  war  shall  be  subservient  to  our  pur- 
poses, and  Hyrcan  will  be  dispatched  before 
the  people  will  awake  from  their  enthusi- 
asm.    This  is  my  plan." 

"  Suits  me,-  exactly,"  said  Herod.  "  So 
you  will  do,  exactly  so." 

"  But  one  thing  more  must  be  understood,'* 
said  Sabion.  "  The  presiding  officers  of  the 
Sanhedrin  are  weak  but  pious  men.    1  fear 
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they  will  resif^n  in  prefernnoe  of  giving  a 
verdict  against  Hyrcan.  What  must  I  do 
in  this  case  ?*** 

"  Other  officers  must  be  appointed  forth- 
with," said  Herod,  "  such  as  will  best  suit 
our  purpose.     Think  of  the  best  men."  .      , 

"1  will,  my  lord,"  said  Sabion.  "The 
governor  of  the  city,  the  governor  of  the  pal- 
ace and  my  treasurer  will  be  instructed  to 
obey  you,"  said  Herod.  "  Prevent  every 
communication  of  the  people  with  the  As- 
moneans,  also  with  the  Queen.  No  harm 
shall  be  done  to  them.  If  ray  body  physi- 
cian returns  from  Sharon  send  him  with  a 
safe  escort  to  ray  head  quarters;  but  be 
careful  not  to  do  him  any  harm." 

Sabion  was  dismissed,  arrangements  were 
made  accordingly,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
King  followed  his  captains  to  the  seat  of 
war. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    ESCAPED. 

Dumb,  terror-stricken  and  overawed,  Helen 
looked  on  the  terrible  scene,  when  before 
her  eyes  the  edifice  was  crushed  and  buri 
ed  its  inmates.  She  heard  the  terrific 
shrieks,  then  the  heavy  groans,  she  felt  the 
violent  shock  which  threw  her  almost  sense- 
less to  the  earth,  she  saw  the  pillars  of  fire 
rising  from  the  nether  world  and  sweeping 
over  the  terrible  scene;  but  slie  was  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  a^  sound  or  recognizing  her 
position.  Abba  Shaul  first  recovered  his 
senses,  and  several  times,  he  called  Helen, 
before  he  received  an  answer.  When  final- 
ly she  gave  an  answer,  the  bold  man  groped 
through  the  dark  of  the  night  and  succeed- 
ing in  finding  Helen.  "Rise  and  follow  me 
as  fast  as  you  can,"  he  said,  and  raised  her 
from  the  earth.  She  trembled,  could  not 
stand  erect  and  fell  again.  "  We  are  lost, 
if  you  do  not  master  yourself,"  he  said,  rais- 
ing her  again,  but  finding  her  incapable  to 
walk,  he  clasped  her  in  his^rms,  and  start- 
ed off  with  her.  Having  proceeded  but  a 
few  steps  he  fell  over  an  uprooted  tree. 
Again  he  rose  and  seized  He^en,  and  press- 
ed his  course  onward  with  due  caution,  un- 
til Helen  fully  recovered  her  self-posses - 
aion. 
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"  Let  us  not  go  from  here  before  day- 
break," she  prayed,  "  let  us  render  assist- 
ance to  the  unfortunate  creatures,  buried 
alive  under  yonder  house.  Let  us  return 
and  try  to  assist  them." 

"  Not  I  indeed,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  "  nor 
shall  1  permit  you  to  return  to  those  hellish, 
beastly  hirelings.  They  are  dead,  we  can 
do  them  no  good."  He  seized  Helen's  arm 
and  dragged  her  forward  through  the  frag- 
ments of  shattered  trees  and  broken  rocks, 
and  she  followed  reluctantly.  Having  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  grove,  they  saw  the  next 
village  and  many  others  on  fire.  The  shrieks 
of  woe  rent  the  air  in  all  directions,  still  the 
muttering  and  violence  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane  had  not  sub- 
sided. Helen  fell  down  upon  her  knees  and 
cried,  "Lord,  this  is  a  picture  of  thy  fierce 
anger.  Lord,  destroy  them  not  all,  save  tho 
innocent."  Abba  Shaul  also  appeared  to  be 
overawed,  for  he  halted  a  good  while. 

"Let  us  make  haste,"  said  he,  "  there  in 
the  village  we  could  probably  be  of  some 
use."  They  proceeded  in  rapid  strides  and 
reached  the  next  village,  where  consterna- 
tion ruled  supreme.  The  presence  of  mind, 
the  powerful  voice  and  the  natural  strength 
of  Abba  Shaul  rendered  important  services 
to  the  distracted  villagers.  "  The  sins  of 
Herod  and  his  vicious  accomplices  bring  the 
punishment  of  the  Lord  on  us,"  Abba  Shaul 
vociferated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  re-echo- 
ed from  every  breast  of  the  wretched  men, 
of  whom  one  lamented  the  loss  of  his  next 
relatives,  while  another  groaned  with  bodily 
pain,  a  third  lamented  the  loss  of  his  home, 
his  barn  in  which  the  provisions  for  the- win- 
ter were  stored  away,  and  again  another  sat 
dumb  with  grief  at  the  earthly  remains  of 
his  children. 

While  Abba  Shaul  was  engaged  in  ren- 
dering assistance  where  he  could,  and  ar- 
resting the  conflagration,  Helen,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  attended  to  the  suffisring  and 
dying,  and  reached  them  the  consolation  at 
her  command.  Among  those  most  severely 
wounded  Helen  found  the  chamberlain  of 
Salome,  whom  we  have  seen  before  in  con- 
versation with  Adarmelech.  She  recogni- 
sed him  instantly  and  calling  hia  name  ho 
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opened  his  eyes,  and,  beholding  Helen, lie  i 
sighed  heavily  and  trembled  violently,  ile  \ 
closed  and  opened  his  eyes  several  times  in 
quick  succession,  and,  seeing  Helen  always 
before  him,  he  cried  with  all  his  strength, 
"  Away,  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  let  me  die 
in  peace." 

*'  I  am  no  spirit,"  Helen  said,  kindly  lay-i 
ing  her  hand  upon  his  forehead.  "  Can  I  do  j 
nothing  for  you  ?  " 

Again  he  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at| 
her.  Then  he  clasped  her  hand  and  asked  ! 
her,  "  Did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  1  did,  God  protected  me,"  said  Helen. — 
**  And  Adarmelech  did  not  succeed?" — the 
man  asked,  eagerly. 

Helen  blushed.  "  How  do  you  know  thej 
schemes  of  that  man  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  brought  him  the  command  from  Sa 
lome,"  the  man  stammered.  "►She  insisted 
upon  the  violation  of  your  person.  She  loves 
hiui  who  loves  you.  God  has  punished  us 
all.  The  earthquake  saved  you.  lleturn 
not  to  Jerusalem!  Your  ruin  is  inevitable. 
Pray  for  me,  I  die.  I  am  a  loathsome  sin- 
ner." These  were  his  last  words,  a  few  mo  | 
ments  more  and  he  was  dead.  Helen  shud- 
dered at  the  cold-blooded  wickedness  of  fc?a- 
lome.  A  chill  of  terror  and  disgust  coursed 
through  her  blood  on  looking  at  the  dead 
man  before  her.  She  remembered  the  scene 
of  scandal  between  her  father,  Salome  and  j 
Castobarus,  which  nearly  cost  her  liberty: 
and  life.  She  also  remembered  the  wicked- 
ness of  her  father,  and  wretched,  mortified 
and  disgusted  she  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  eyes,  as  though  uhe  could  prevent  herself 
from  looking  at  all  the  scandal  and  wicked- 
ness, just  passing  before  her  agitated  soul,  j 

Two  arms  suddenly  twined  around  heri 
neck  and  a  kiss  pressed  on  her  lips,  roused 
Helen  from  her  reveries.  It  wa^  a  female 
pressing  herself  closely  to  Helen's  heart, 
with  her  face  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
surprised  maiden.  "  Helen,  my  beloved, 
dearest,  sweetest  Helen,"  the  girl  cried, 
frantic  with  joy,  "  It  is  no  dream,  I  have 
thee  again."  Kecognizing  the  dear  voice  of 
Elvira,  Helen  dumb  with  rapture  pressed  j 
the  friend  in  her  arms,  and  her  tears  gushed , 
Jightly  on  the  head  of  Elvira.     "  I  have  no: 
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father,  I  have  no  nHother,"  liolon  crie'I,  "but 
I  have  dear,  beloved,  faithful  friends.  My 
Elvira,  faithful  soul,  how  did  you  find  your 
way  to  this  solitary  village  ?" 

"  I  saw  yonder  monster  prepare  to  leavo 
the  city,"  said  Elvira,  ''  and  his  preparations 
were  so  secret,  that  I  knew  ho  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  wicked  errand.  I  told  it  to  the 
Queen,  she  gave  me  leave  and  protection  to 
pursue  the  chamberlain  of  Salome.  I  fol- 
lowed his  track  unobserved,  to  this  village. 
Here  I  learned  that  he  went  to  the  country 
house  of  your  father,  and  intended  to  follow 
him  instantly,  when  the  earthquake  grew  so 
furious,  that  wc  could  not  leave.  In  the 
confusion  here,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Abba 
Shaul,  and  he  told  me  that  you  were  here." 

After  an  exchange  of  the  fondest  senti- 
ments, Helen  first  communicated  the  story 
of  the  last  day.  Then  she  spoke  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  her  story  On  coming  to  tho 
wife  of  the  steward,  Elvira  interrupted  her, 
"  Is  she  also.dead  ?  "  Wnen  Helen  ainrmed 
this,  Elvira  could  not  restrain  her  tears.*  On 
inquiry  of  Helen  she  said,  that  the  woman 
was  her  nurse  when  she  Avas  quite  young, 
but  she  remembered  distinctly  her  kindness 
and  fondness  of  her. 

There  was  no  time  left  for  furtlier  explana- 
tion, for  Abba  Shaul  came  and  urged  them 
both  to  leave,  which  they  did  instantly.  El- 
vira urg'ed  that  all  should  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  Queen  would  protect  them  against 
every  harm.  Abba  Shaul,  however,  insisted, 
that  Helen  should  go  to  Jericho,  and  wait 
there  until  Simon  be  informed  of  her  fate, 
and  he  should  tell  where  she  should  go. — 
Helen  preferred  the  latter.  I'^lvira  was  sent 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  instruction  to  inform 
none  except  the  Queen  and  .Simon  of  Helen's 
escape,  and  Helen  followed  Abba  Shaul  to- 
ward Jericho. 

The  sun  rose  that  morning  over  a  sad  and 
melancholy  scene.  The  whole  plain  of  Sha- 
ron presented  an  avrful  picture  of  destruc- 
tion, death  and  wretchedness.  From  every 
corner  of  the  rich  plain  the  voice  of  lamen- 
tation sounded  in  despairing  accents.  As 
Abba  Shaul  passed  the  desolate  villages, 
he  said,  "  The  sins  of  Herod  and  his  wicked 
accomplices  brought  this  misery  upon  us," 
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and  bftforfi  tlie  evoninc!;  shade  again  covered!  body  of  Helen.  "They  had  a  fi_if;ht  betoro 
the  wide  plain,  every  child  repeated  the  ter-jthey  were  buried  under  these  ruins,"  some 
rifle  sentence  over  Ilerod  and  his  counsel- 1  of  the  workmen  exclaimed,  on  raising  two 
lors.  In  a  few  days  the  Avords  of  Abba  1  dead  bodies  with  their  swords  in  their  hands 
iShaul,  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  sounded!  and  several  wounds  on  their  bodies.  They 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. — '  finally  succeeded  in  excavating  the  whole  bo- 
Andas  it  traveled  on  the  rushing  pinions  of  |dy  of  men  as  we  left  them  that  memorable 
rumor,it  grew  rapidly  into  a  voice  from  heav-  '■  night.  The  combat  was  evident,  but  Simon 
en,  into  words  spoken  by  terrific  demons  had  no  mind  to  think  of  the  causes.  lie 
through  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  be-  j  looked  eagerly  at  every  stone  they  removed, 
came  an  indisputable  fact  with  all  the  oppo-  land  wdienever  a  human  form  became  visible 
nents  of  Herod.  Jt  made  its  way  to  the  he  turned  his  eyes  shily  in  another  direction, 
humble  cottage  of  the  shepherd,  to  the  tern-  fearing  to  see  the  mutilated  body  of  Helen, 
pie  and  the  royal  palace  in  Jerusalem,  and  "Females  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  ceiling," 


grew  perpetually  in  its  onward  course. 


said  one  of  the  workmen.     Simon  felt  that 


When  Simon  left  Jerusalem  bending  his  i  his  blood  suddenly  stopped  its  course  and  a 
steps  toward  the  plain  of  Sharon,  that  voice  !  cold  perspiration  forced  itself  through  the 


of  accusation  almost  arrested  his  progress  ; 
but  his  natural  kindness  maintained  the  su 


pores.     "  An   elderly  wonian  and  a  young 
one  and  a  little  boy,"  said  anotlier  of  the 


excavated  dead.  His  will  was  not  strong 
enough  to  move  his  limbs,  he  "was  paraly- 
zed. "  And  here  is  a  man  with  a  knife  in 
his  throat.     They  must  have  had  a  desper- 


poriority,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of,  workmen.  His  words  pierced  Simon's  heart 
his  destiny.  Wherever  he  came  the  same  I  like  a  two-edged  sword.  He  attempted  in 
voice  of  complaint  was  heard.  His  elo- j  vain  to  move  from  the  spot  where  he  .'\ppear- 
quence  was  spent  in  vain,  thousands  said  led  to  be  rooted  to  the  ground.  In  vain  did 
the  same  words,  and  thousands  refused  to  I  he  try  to  direct  his  eyes  to  tlie  group  of  the 
accept  anything  of  him  in  behalf  of  Herod, 
Still  wherever  he  left,  the  blessings  of  the 
multitude  followed  him.  Thousands  of  des- 
titute widows. and  orphans  enjoyed  the  gifts 
which  he  had  brought  them.  He  banished  jiite  fight,"  said  one  of  the  workmen.  They 
want  and  famine  from  the  troubled  plain  of  j  brought  the  body  so  near  to  Simon,  that  he 
Sharon,  brought  consolation  to  many  a  cheer- 'recognised  Adarmelecli,  one  of  the  infamous 
less  heart,  and  his  name  was  soon  associated  i  tools  of  Sabion.  He  examined  t\\e  knife  and, 
•with  those  of  the  greatest  beneftietors  in  Is- 'recognizing  it  as  belonging  to  Abba  Shnul, 
rael ;  he  appeared  to  many  a  grateful  heart  jit  fell  from  his  hands.  In  the  most  painful 
to  be  an  angel  sent  by  God  In  a  human  form  ;  accents  he  then  exclaimed,  "  He  kept  his 
to  bring  relief  to  the  destitute  and  suffering.  <  word  and  met  with  a  horrible  death."  None 
None  thought  of  Herod,  few  believed  that! of  those  present  understood  a  word  of  v/hat 
Simon  was  the  messenger  of  the  King. —  Simon  sail.  They  continued  digging  and  re- 
Sume  said,  he  was  a  rich  man  who  disliked  !  moving  the  ruins. 


to  do  such  charity  under  his  own  name, 
therefore  he  said  the  King  sent  him.  Oth- 
ers could  not  be  caused  to  believe  him  a 
man,  they  took  him  to  be  an  angel  in  the 
form  of  a  man. 

Simon  had  reached  the  ruins  of  Sabion's 


j  It  is  with  grief  as  with  joy;  if  the  heart 
I  is  too  full  thereof,  it  becomes  indifTereni  of 
j  either.  The  supposition  that  Abba  Siiaul 
also  found  his  death  in  tliis  house  thus  over- 
whelmed the  he.^rt  of  Simon  with  unuttera- 
ble grief,  that  he  indifferently  inspected  the 


castle.     With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  command-'  dead  bodies.     It  was  evident  to  him  that  Ab- 
ed the  workmen  he  had  brought  to  remove  iba  Shaul  was  here  and  was  the  cause  of  ttie 

surpri- 


the  shattered  fragments,  and  find  the  dead  [deadly  combat,  when  the  earthquake 


bodies  buried  under  it.  Trembling  and  with 
a  broken  heart  he  looked  on  as  the  work  pro 
gressed,  expecting  every  moment  to  find  the 


sed  them ;  but  he  could  not  find  his  body  nor 
the  body  of  Helen,  and  commenced  to  hope 
they  might  have  escaped.     The  valuable  M' 
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tides  foim'l  among  the  ruins  were  fuith fully' 
collected  and  deposited  in  a  box.  One  of  the  ] 
"workmen  brought  a  bundle  of  manuscrif.ts 
to  8iraon,  which  he  gave  to  his  servant  fur, 
safe-keeping,  supposing  something  might  bei 
in  it  to  serve  his  owii  purpose.  The  whole ^ 
house  being  made  accessible,  the  dead  bo- 
dies were  buried,  and  Simon  with  the  work- 
men hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  de-J 
struction  tormented  by  uncertainty  about  j 
the  fate  of  Helen  and  Abba  Shaul. 

Returned  to  the  village,  Simon  was  iecei-| 
ved  with  the  greatest  entliusiasra  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  multitude  crowded  around 
him  eager  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  distin- 
guished benefactor,  or  speak  a  word  or  two 
of  praise  to  him,  while  the  more  supersti-i 
tious  portion,  taking  him  to  be  a  supernatuJ 
ral  being,  brouglit  their  children  and  prayed  I 
for  a  blessing.  The  sick  waited  impatiently ; 
for  the  marvelous  physician,  and  not  a  few  j 
uttered  the  supposition,  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Messiah,  who  had  come  to  dethrone 
Herod  and  re-instute  the  golden  age. 

Simon  had  reached  the  apartments  which  j 
the  grateful  villagers  had  prepared  for  him.  | 
Desiring  to  rest  he  begged  his  friends  to  ad- 1 
mit  none  to  his  room,  until  he  would  permit  i 
it.  Being  alone  he  opened  the  bundle  of; 
manuscripts  and  began  to  examine  its  con-i 
tents.  Letters  to  the  steward's  wife  by  Sabi-  j 
on  formed  part  of  the  contents.  A  letter 
about  Helen,  that  she  ran  away  twice  with 
her  l«ver,  a  simple  shepherd,  and  must,  there- 
fore, le  kept  in  close  confinement,  was  the 
first  he  read.  "  Infernal  liar  !  "  Simon  ex-i 
claimed,  throwing  the  letter  on  the  table.— | 
Next  he  read  a  correspondence  between  the, 
same  parties  about  the  boy,  which  the  wo-| 
raan  should  adopt  as  her  own.  "  That  is  | 
vSalome's  child,"  he  soliloquized.  "Butj 
there  are  two  children,  where  did  he  place  j 
the  other  ?  "  He  also  found  letters  of  Sa- ; 
lome  to  the  same  woman,  speaking  of  two 
children  which  she  should  adopt  as  her  own,  | 
promising  her  a  heavy  reward.  "  Here  is  ai 
mystery,"  Simon  soliloquized,  "  one  child  is! 
missing  altogether."  He  continued  reading, 
and  there  was  another  letter,  signed  by  Ba-j 
ba  ben  Buta  who  assured  the  woman  that! 
the  girl  i?  well  situated  and  will  be  educated  I 
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to  the  best  advantage.  Then  he  found  anoth- 
er letter  of  the  same  man,  informing  the  wo- 
man that  the  girl  is  at  Herod's  court,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sabion  and  Salome; 
but  they  know  not  that  she  is  their  daugh- 
ter. 

"Then  one  of  Salome's  children  lives," 
said  Simon,  "  is  at  court,  and  she  does  not 
know  it.  Whiit  had  Baba  ben  Buta  to  do 
with  this  affair?"  Everything  was  a  mys- 
tery to  him.  He  looked  over  the  other  let- 
ters and  found  one  of  Salome's  first  husband 
threatening  the  woman  with  death  and  de- 
struction. If  she  did  not  kill  Salome's  child- 
ren. Then  he  found  one  of  Salome  inform- 
ing the  woman  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  Sa- 
lome's hiisbiind.  Searching  among  the  cost- 
ly tilings  which  were  found  in  the  house,  he 
discovered  a  bracelet  which  he  had  seen  on 
the  arm  of  Helen,  a  purse  and  the  letters  of 
recommendation  for  Adarraelech  signed  by 
Salome,  directed  to  Mark  Antony.  Then  he 
discovered  a  copper  box  which  he  op?ned 
with  difficulty.  He  was  not  a  little  surpri- 
sed to  find  therein  letters  of  Cleopatra  to  S:v- 
bion,  proposing  to  make  him  the  lord  of  Jer- 
icho and  several  other  cities,  if  he  succeeded 
in  getting  Herod  out  of  the  way.  It  appear- 
ed from  the  tenor  of  the  letter  that  he  had 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  a  written  grant  signed 
by  Cleopatra  and  sealed  with  the  grand  seal 
of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  laid  in  the  same 
box. 

Simon  lifted  up  the  documents  and  ex- 
cLiimed  enthusiastically,  "Now,  infernal 
scoundrel,  now  thy  doom  is  sealed. — ^^How 
cunningly  he  did  hide  this  precious  parch- 
ment, but  the  earthquake  brought  it  to  light." 
He  remembered  the  ring  of  Cleopatra,  which 
he  gave  to  Helen.  If  Helen  and  her  uncer- 
tain fate  bad  not  occurred  to  his  mind,  he 
would  have  shouted  with  joy.  B<t  "where 
is  Helen?"—"  Where  is  Abba  Shaul  ?"  these 
questions  produced  a  melancholy  impression 
on  his  mind. 

Here  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  opened  the  door, 
notwithstandingthe  loud  protestations  of  the 
villaf^ers,  and  the  two  friends  sunk  speech- 
less into  each  other's  embrace.  "Thy  fame 
is  great  in  Sharon,"  said  Jonathan,  "and  it 
is   easy  to   find  you.     Every  child  knows 
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where  you  are  and  wliithcr  you  go.     They  and  found  all  correct 
say  you  are  the  Messiah,  an  angel,  or  at 
least  an  angelic  n  an." 

"  1  am  grateful  to  Herod  for  this  opportu- 
nity," said  Simon.  "These  are  the  greatest 
days  of  my  life.  Out  tell  me  what  brings 
^•ou  to  this  place?'' 

"Baba  ben  Buta  sends  me  to  tell  you,  that 
Herod,  on  leaving  Jerusalem  appointed  Sabi- 
on  to  manage  his  business.  Sabion  reigns 
supreme  in  Jerusalem,"  said  Jonathan;  "ev- 
ery honest  man  trembles.  Such  a  reign  of 
terror  never  was  felt  in  Jerusalem.  Hyrcan 
is  accused  before  the  Sanhedrin,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  of  high  treason.  According  to 
our  advice  Hillel,  our  great  teacher  is  his 
counsellor,  and  will  appear  for  him  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  Herod  sent  a  written  grant, 
that  under  no  consideration  should  llillel  be 
harmed,  and  after  the  trial  he  should  go 
back  unmolested  to  Jericho.  Although  they 
have  no  men  to  oppose  effectually  the  argu- 
ments of  Hillel,  we  still  apprehend  fatal  con- 
sequences, as  almost  the  whole  Sanhedrin 
consists  of  Herod's  creatures.  Still  we  shall 
be  watchful  on  this  point.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  of  my  mission  is  to  inform  you. 
that  Sabion  has  dispatched  a  body  of  men 
to,  bring  you  to  Jerusalem  alive  or  dead. — 
You  are  lost  if  you  come  to  Jerusalem." 

"  1  fear  nothing  for  myself,"  said  Simon. 
^'  I  am  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  But, 
my  friend,  ha\e  you  no  tidings  of  Abba 
Shaul,  none  of  Helen?" 

"  Xone,"  said  Jonathan  with  a  sad  look. — 
*'  None  can  imagine  whither  Abba  Shaul  hafc 
gone." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
noisy  dispute  at  Simon's  door.  He  opened 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  "The  men  of  Sabi- 
on are  here,"  Simon  remarked.  "  Be  ready 
for  defence." 

Both  young  men  stepped  out  and  attempt- 
ed to  stop  the  noise.  "  I  must  see  the  King's 
physician,"  one  of  the  strangers  said.  "That 
is  myself,"  said  Simon,  "  what  do  you  wish  ?' 
"  You  must  follow  me  to  Jerusalem.  The 
King  recals  you  from  this  mission.  You  are 
accused  of  high  treason.  Here  is  the  order 
of  the  lower  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem." 

Simon  read  the  order,  examined  the  seal, 
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"  1  am  not  an  inhab- 
itant of  Jerusalem,"  said  Simon,  "  that  San- 
hedrin  has  no  jurisdiction  over  me.  I  shall 
lay  down  my  commission  in  the  hands  of  the 
ith  it  At  ray  ear- 
liest convenience  I  will  appear  before  the 
King  in  his  camp.  You  are  dismissed,  sir, 
you  have  done  your  duty." 

"Then  you  refuse  to  go  with  me?"  the  of- 
ficer asked,  significantly. 

"  You  understood  me  right,"  Simon  repli- 
ed. Meanwhile  hundreds  of  people  had 
gathered  about  the  house,  listening  impa- 
tiently to  the  conversation. 

"Then  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  ap- 
ply force,''  said  the  ofiicer;  but  seeing  his 
men  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd,  his  cour- 
age failed,  to  assault  Simon.  He  summoned 
him  again  to  pay  obedience  to  the  laws,  of 
the  country,  but  Simon  insisted  upon  ap- 
pearing first  before  the  King.  The  officer 
then  commanded  the  crowd  to  give  way, 
that  he  might  do  his  duty,  in  arresting  a 
man  who  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
place  him  before  the  tribunal  of  justice. — 
Hisses,  groans  and  menaces  were  the  replies 
of  the  people. 

Simon  retired  to  his  room.  Jonathan  said 
to  the  people,  "  Know  it,  ye  sons  of  Abnir 
ham,  this  is  a  treacherous  design  of  Sabion, 
the  King's  vile  spy,  the  bloody  enemy  of  Is- 
rael. He  wants  to  tear  your  benefactor 
from  your  midst  and  drag  him  to  certain 
death." 

Like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder  an 
angry  voice  sounded  from  the  crowd.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  the  whole  multitude  had 
burst  forth  in  one  threatening  curse.  The 
officer  remonstrated ;  but  an  old  man  step- 
ped forward  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
and  advised  the  officer  to  leave  with  his 
men,  and  not  to  irritate  the  people  to  the  ut- 
most 

"  After  the  King  has  been  so  graciously 
disposed  toward  you,  and  cared  for  you  as  a 
father  does  for  his  children,  you  will  disobey 
his  behests  ?  "  the  officer  asked. 

"  Away  with  him!  "  the  people  cried. 

"God's  anger  has  just  passed  most  severe* 
ly  over  your  heads,"  the  officer  continued, 
"  will  you,  ungrateful  men,  conjure  down 
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the  King's  wrath  upon  your  heads,  and  de-  in  several  ambushes.     Every  body  was  rea- 
stroy  yourselves  ? "  dy  for  action.     A  line  of  soldiers  arrived 

"  Away  with  him,  instantly  let  him   be  within  sight.     They  were  oommanded  b^  a 


gone!  '    the  multitude,  cried,  aniijrily. 


stern  voice  to  bait.     The  officer  asked  after 


The  officer  made  some  soothing  remarks  the  authority  of  the  man  who  dared  to  com- 
and  went  off  with  his  men,  followed  by  tlie  mand  the  King's  troops,  and  he  was  told  in 
hisses,  curses,  and  groans  of  the  multitude.  | a  dignified  manly  tone:  "T,  sir,  am  the  mes- 

When  Jonathan  stepped  into  Simon's 'Senger  of  the  Elders  of  this  vilLige  and  eir- 
room,  he  led  him  to  the  window,  and,  point-  ^uit  I,  the  chief  authority  of  this  district 
ing  in  a  certain  direction,  he  said  to  Jona-  <^omraand  you  not  to  invade  tliis  village. — 
than,  "Those  men  there  come  from  the  de  .'^'he  people  are  agitated,  they  stand  under 
Btroyed  country-seat  of  Sabion.  When  they ;  a"»8.  Every  step  you  go  forward  will  cost 
convey  the  tidings  to  thjit  officer,  that  theih"n»an  blood,  most  likely  human  lives.  Ev- 
documents  of  Sabion  (no^-  in  my  hands)  are'ery  drop  of  the  blood  thus  shed  will  fall  up- 
gone,  they  must  return  and  try  their  utmost"^  yo"^  conscience." 


to  obtain  them.     Such  must  be  their  order. 


Tn  the  name  of  the  King,  I  command 


besides  this  Sabion  hates  half  work.  They  j you  and  your  people  to  desist,"  said  the  offi- 
will  return  to  night  with  a  strong  force  to|cer.  "I  am  sent  hither  to  arrest  a  man  Trho 
surprise  us"  lis  accused  of  high  treason,  an;!  place  him  be- 

Simf)n  having  shown  the  Egyptian  corres-  fore  the  proper  authorities.  Whoever  iater- 
pondence  t*  Jonathan,  the  latcer  left  the  feres  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty 
room  and  apprized  the  crowd  of  Simon's  must  bear  the  consequences.  I  command 
fears.  I  you  and  your  people  to  retire." 

When  tbeJ|||ople,  outside  of  the  house,!  "The  people  will  not  listen  to  your  words, 
were  informerbf  the  probable  return  of  the|if  you  speak  in  the  name  of  the  King,"  said 
officer  with  an  increased  force,  they  instant-* the  man.  "They  know,  that  Jerusalem  is 
ly  dispatched  messengers  to  the  neighbor- defiled  with  innocent  blood.  I  caution  you 
ing  villages,  and  apprized  their  neighbors  of  not  to  advance.  You  ar3  lost  if  you  do.— 
what  happened  and  what  might  yet  occur.. The  people  are  furiously  enraged  a/ainst 
Before  night  had  set  in  upon  the  plain,  anjyo^i  and  your  master,  and  well  armed.  I 
armed  multitude  surrounded  the  house  in; caution  you  not  to  advance." 
which  Simon  tarried,  and  every  one  appear-j  '^Telfyour  people,"  said  the  officer,  "I  am 
ed  to  be  ready  for  a  deadly  combat  at  any  provided  with  a  sufficient  ^umber  of  men 
moment's  notice.  They  had  come  so  cau-| and  arras,  to  bring  another  earthquake  over 
tiously  and  from  different  sides,  that  tlieirithe  plain  of  Sharon.  I  command  them  to 
number  could  not  be  estimated.     The  hours  j  desist  or  stand  the  consequence  of  their  mis- 


of  night  advanced  rapidly  and  without  inter-; placed  zeal, 
ruption.     The  people  began  to  doubt  the  re-j     "Then  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  said 
turn  of  the  officer.     Simon,  however,  insist-  the  mac,  and  turned  to  go. 
ed  that  the  officer  must  certjiinly  return,  and  \     "Stop,  hoary  rebel,"  the  officer  cried,  "you 
attempt  to  convey  him  to  Jerusalem.  |  are  my  prisoner  and  my  hostage.     You  bias- 

In  the  second  hour  after  midnight,  heavy  jphemed  God  and  insulted  the  King.  You 
steps  were  heard  from  a  distance  interrupt-!  must  go  with  me  to  Jerusalem.  But  if  your 
ed  by  an  occasional  clash  of  arras.  "This; accomplices  refuse  to  surrender  the  other 
is  the  step  of  a  marching  line  of  infantry."  j  prisoner,  I  will  massacre  you  before  their 
Jonathan  said,  "one  man  steps  not  so  heav-jvery  eyes." 

ily,  and  the  steps  of  many  are  not  so  regularj  "You  are  mistaken,  rash  man,"  said  the 
unless  they  were  regularly  drilled  soldiers."  I  man  coolly,  "I  am  not  your  prisoner;  but 
The  sound  of  the  steps  became  more  distinct 'you  are  mine.  Or  do  you  believe  I  entrust- 
with  every  passing  moment.  The  peasants  ed  myself  to  your  magnanimity?  Give  me 
posted  themselves  in  front  of  the  house  and  your  sword,  or  you  arc  lost."  .  V'*"" 
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"Take  him  !"  the  officer  commanded.  I  that  you  live!"  Simon  exclaimed,  enthusias- 
A  shrill  whistle  was  the  answer  of  theltically,  on  approaching  the  warrior.  "As 
man  who,  having  drawn  his  sword  moved  you  live  Helen  is  not  dead." 
not  one  inch.  A  volley  of  arrows  was  show  "  She  waits  for  you  iik  Jericho,  in  the 
ered  on  the  soldiers  from  three  different ,  house  of  your  mother,"  Abba  Shaul  said, 
sides,  and  with  the  loud  cries,  "Down  with|  Simon's  joy  was  boundless.  He  embra- 
Herod  and  his  hirelings!"  three  different:  ced  Abba  Shaul  many  times.  His  eyes  ra- 
parties  stormed  upon  the  soldiers  with  furi-  diated  with  rapture.  "She  lives,  she  lives!" 
ous  vigor,  and  the  man  before  the^n  sudden-  he  burst  forth.  "Hear  it  thou  midnight 
ly  turned  a  military  commander.  sky,  hear  it  silvery  moon,  glittering  stars, 

Those  posted  at  the  house  and  in  the  dif-|She  lives,  she  was  not  buried  under  yonder 
ferent  ambushes  were  not  a  little  astonish- j  ruins.  My  God,  I  thank  thee  for  this  grace, 
ed  to  see  the  soldiers  fight,  as  they  thought  I  the  mercy  thou  hast  bestowed  upon'  me. — 
among  themselves.  Anyhow  the  signal  was  j  She  lives,  I  defy  Herod  and  his  wrath,  the 
given  and  all  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  j  prayer  of  that  angel  will  shield  me,  shield 
voice  of  Abba  Shaul  sras  heard  above  all  as  thee,  Abba  Shaul,  shield  all  Israel.  Abba 
he  commanded  his  men;  for" none  else  but  Shaul,  you  are  a  great  man,  lam  your  debt- 

I  have  no  words  of  thanks  good  enough 


him  was  the  man  who  confronted  the  advan- 
cing troops  of  the  King.  The  combat  was 
brief  and  sanguinary.  The  soldiers  were 
surrounded  by  an  armed  multitude.  Their 
commanding  officer  did  not  yield,  but  the 
soldiers,  one  after  the  other,  threw  away 
their  arms  with  the  exclamation,  "No  hon- 
est man  fights  against  his  brothers."  Abba 
Shaul  summoned  the  officer  again  to  yield, 
but  he  refused.  "  Better  one  dies  than 
many,"  the  gigantic  man  cried,  and  swing- 
ing his  sword  -with  rare  "vigor  be  cut 
his  way  through  the  remaining  troops,  and 
reached  the  officer  who  was  again  summon- 
ed to  yield,  and   on  refusing  again,  Abba 


or. 

for  you.  Command  me  to  go  to  death  for 
you  and  I  will  cheerfully  obey.  My  indebt- 
edness to  you  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  I  must 
be  ungrateful." 

"Folly,  nothing  but  folly,"  said  Abba 
Shaul.  "A  friend  must  be  willing  to  do 
something  for  a  friend  without  expecting 
thanks." 

"  But  how  in  God's  name  did  you  come 
here  at  such  an  opportune  time?"  Jonathan 
asked. 

"  On  bearing  that  Sabion  is  lord  in  the 
absence  of  Herod,  1  knew  that  it  must  result 
so,"  said  Abba  Shaul.     "  I  knew  that  bloody 


Shaul's  sword  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  hel  i  man's  schemes.  I  left  Jericho  instantly  to 
met  of  the  officer,  that  he  fell  bleeding  from  j  follow  Simon.  By  the  way,  I  collected  a 
several  wounds.  la  a  few  minutes  the  King  s(  small  body  of  men  around  me.  To-day  I 
troops  capitulated.  The  wounded  were  re- '  met  the  messenger  sent  out  from  this  vil- 
moved  to  the  houses  and  the  dead  were  pla-  lage.  I  ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  the 
ced  on  a  hill,  and  sentinels  left  with  them.      |  enemy,  when  night  set  in  I  took  my  posi- 

"Men  and  brethren,"  said  Abba  Shaul,  totion,  and  when  they  came  I  was  prepared 
the  people,  "  the  cup  of  Herod's  sin  is  full  j  for  them." 

to  its  very  brim.  His  iniquities  brought  |  After  the  necessary  conversation  was  had, 
misery  on  our  country,  such  as  our  fathers'  the  three  men  spoke  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
never  knew.  Now  is  the  time  to  chastise ;  next.  "Sabion  must  receive  false  reports  of 
the  tyrant.  Organize  foithwith  into  a  com  this  affair,"  was  the  opinion  of  all.  Jona- 
pany  of  volunteers,  the  Sharon  Volunteers,  than  and  several  others  were  appointed  to 
and  be  ready  for  action  by  next  Passover."     [assume  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers,   and 

The  people  responded  with  thundering 'convey  such  information  to  Sabion  as  was 
cheers.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  subservient  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  Ab- 
convoke  all  men  of  Sharon,  and  measures '  ba  Shaul  preferred  to  travel  and  be  where 
^ere  adopted  to  complete  the  organization. j  he  could  do  most.     But  Simon  insisted  up- 


"  And  so  you  live,  Abba  Shaul,  thank  God  [on  going  to  Herod  and  producing 
Id 


before 
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liira  the  manuscripts  he  had  found,  that  he 
be  convinced  of  the  character  of  Sabion. — 
All  the  others  remonstrated,  they  attempted 
to  convince  iSimon,  that  he  would  expose 


were  in  vain,  she  refuseti,  most  unccremonl- 
ly,  to  give  him  any  hope. 

"  The  King,  my  gracious  lady,  the  King 
promised  me  your  hand,  in  grateful  remem- 


himself  to  almost  certain  death,  especially  |  brance  of  my  humble  services,"  Castobarua 
if  Herod  should  learn  the  attack  made  on  imprudently  remarked, 
his  troops;   but  in  vain,  Simon  insisted  onj      "  Then  go  to  the  King  and  accept  what  he 
his  plan  to  ruin  Sabion,  save  llerod  if  possi- 1  promised  you,"  she  said,  and  turned  from 
ble,  and  convince  him  of  his  own  innocence  j  him. 

"And  you  do  not  hear  me?"  Castobarus 
asked. 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  see  you, '  she  replied, 
firmly. 

"And  let.  me  despair?"  he  continued. 
"If  you  choose,  yes,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  feel  that  I  must  venture  the  utmost," 
said  Castobarus. 

"  Anything  to  suit  yourself,  when  you  are 


and  Sabion's  scandalous  wickedness.  "  1 
can  not  stand  it,  that  Herod  should  consid- 
er me  a  traitor.  Let  him  kill  me,  but  first 
he  must  confess,  that  I  am  right  and  he  is 
wrong  with  his  slaves." 

The  words  of  his  friends  were  wasted  and 
in  vain,  Simon  insisted  upon  going  to  He- 
rod, notwithstanding  threatening  dangers. 
He  was  the  first  to  leave  the  plain. 

"Yet  he  is  right,"  said  Jonathan,  after  gone,"  she  replied,  d  vily 
Simon  was  gone.  "Herod  entrusted  him  j  Castobarus  Avent  off,  Salome  laughed  at  his 
with  this  commission  which  he  must  appear  ugly  face,  ill-shaped  body,  and  coarse  man- 
to  have  used  against  the  King.  It  looks  too:  ners. — "1  would  not  have  him  for  my  ser- 
vant," she  ejaculated.  "  He  and  Aurion! — 
Nature  is  fond  of  contrasts,  but  1  love  him 
only."  Again  she  cast  a  glance  over  the  lines 
she  had  written,  and  then  she  smiled  compla- 
cently. "You  can  not  escape  this  time,"  she 
soliloquized,  "You  must  yield,  you  must  be 
mine." 

"A  Greek,  my  lady,  insists  upon  a  private 
interview  with  you,"  said  the  chamberlain, 
j  "he  says,  he  brings  important  news  from  tho 
i  plain  of  Sharon," 

"  Admit  him,"  she  replied,  hastily,  "  and 
guard  the  door  of  the  anti-room,  that  none 
listen." 

The  chamberlain  retired,  a  tall  Greek  was 
ushered  into  her  presence,  who  bowed  rev- 
erently, but  said  nothing.  "  Who  sent  you 
to  me  ?  "  she  asked,  quickly. 

"  Myself,"  was  the  answer.     Beard   and 


much  like  a  breach  of  confidence,  Simon 
must  do  as  he  says." 

CHAPTER    X  1  1  I . 

UNEXPECTED    VISITS. 

Salome  sat  before  her  writing  desk,  reading 
over  the  lines  which  she  had  written  on  a 
neat  piece  of  parchment.     "  So,  that  will  set 
him  light,"  she  soliloquized.     "  He  is  accu 
sed   of  high   treason,   can   not   escape   the 
grasp  of  Sabion.'    He  is  lost  if  I  do  not  help 
him.     But  I  will  help  him  only  on  the  one! 
condition,  that  in  his  very  prison  we  must: 
be  married.     He  can  not  escape  this  time. —  | 
He  must  become  a  great  man,  the  King's! 
brother  in-law."     While  still  contemplating: 
over  her  scheme,  she  was  surprised  with  ai 
visit   by.  Castobarus.     She   welcomed    him! 
coolly,  and  listened,  apparently  absent-mind- j 


ed,  to  his  flattering  words.  Castobarus  con- ;  wig  being  taken  off,  Simon  stood  before  the 
strued  her  silence  to  suit  himself  best.  He'  surprised  lady.  Salome  stretched  out  her 
fell  down  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  j  arms  and  ran  to  embrace  him. 
prayed  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  not  to  j  "  Desist,"  Simon  said,  so  frigidly,  that  she 
torment  him  any  longer,  to  hear  his  request!  staggered  and  sunk  back  upon  the  sofa. — 
and  be  his,  Salome  laughed  uncourteously  j"  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  I  trust 
at  her  ardent  lover,  and  told  him  that  she  i  we  shall  remain  so." 


had  not  resolved  yet  upon  giving  up  her  lib- 
erty, and  be  again  a  man's  wife.     Castobr- 


"  Cruel,  monstrous  man  !  "  she  cried,  vio- 
lently.    "  For  weeks  past  the  happinefe?  of 


ji-us  doubled  his  affectionate  words,  but  thc.>  j  this  moment  was  my  only  consolation,  and 


•be^^one,  sir. 

9  " 


Or  IIillel 
Who  told  you,  you   toi 


now 
come  in 

"  My  duty,  madam,"  was  the  reply.  "In 
two  minutes,  I  am  done,  then  I  shall  go." 

"  Nay,  nay,  stay,  1  prithee  !  let  me  gaze 
one  moment  longer  at  that  heartless,  still  be- 
loved countenance,"  she  said,  and  tears  gush- 
ed from  her  eyes,  "1  am  so  lonely,  so  des- 
olate, so  utterly  forsaken  and  forlern  when 
3'ou  are  gone.  Stay  a  little  while  longer,  I 
prithee." 

"  As  you  command,  madam,"  Simon  said. 
*'  But  now  to  my  business.  Here,  I  give  you 
•  the  letters  which  I  found.  You,  Sabion  and 
your  deceased  husband  wrote  them  to  the 
■woman  who  was  the  nurse  of  j-our  children. 
These  letters,  in  other  hands,  might  be  inju- 
rious to  you."  She  grasped  them,  e.agerly. 
"I  know  one  important  fact,  to  which  1  must 
call  your  attention^  Only  on3  of  your  child- 
ren is  dead,  your  daughter  lives." 

"  Speak,  by  the  luve  of  your  own  mother, 
I  entreat  you,  speak.  What  do  you  know  of 
my  daughter  ?  '  she  asked.  j 

"I  ascertained  beyond  the  shadow  of  a; 
doubt,"  Simon  continued,  "that  your  daugh-i 
ter  was  taken  from  that  nurse,  nlaced  under  j 
the  care  of  a  man  who  brought  her  to  this 
court  the  tirst  month  after  Herod  had  taken 
Jerusalem." 

"  Then  it  is  Helen,  and  none  but  Helen," 
Salome  exclaimed,  "  For  she  was  born  the 
same  hour  and  in  the  same  house  where  1 
was  confined.  O  speak,  where  is  she !  she 
is  my  daughter.  Where,  w^here  is  she? — 
Speak,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  mercy, 
speak." 

Simon  laughed  so  furiously  that  Salome 
shuddered.  "Adarmelech  would  not  let  her 
die  before  he  had  violated  her  person,  as  her 
unnatural  raven  mother  commanded,"  Simon  | 
vociferated,  with  gnashing  teeth.  "Despair; 
in  raving  madness,  satanic  woman,  tho  i  art 
ripe  for  hell." 

Pale,  shivering  and  dumb,  Salome  reclined 
on  the  sofa.  Covering  her  eyes  with  both 
her  hands  she  was  so  perfectly  paralyzed, 
that  she  could  not  move  her  hands  from  her 
eyes  for  a  good  while ;  when  she  again  re- 
gained dominion  over  herself  and  removed 
lier  hands  from  her  eyes,  Simon  was  gone. — 
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She  stared  about  the  room  like  a  maniac, 
then  she  struck  herself  with  her  own  fists, 
and  cursed  herself  and  all  mankind.  "  i\ly 
own  daughter  dishonored,  and  he  is  gone," 
were  all  the  words  she  could  utter  in  her 
rage,  for  a  long  time.  But  finally  love  tri- 
umphed over  all  other  sentiments  of  her 
black  heart.  Again  her  eyes  glowed  with 
passion  and  her  bosom  heaved  violently. — 
"Mine  he  must  be,  let  it  cost  half  of  my 
days,"  she  cried,  "  mine  he  must  be  or  die  a 
wretched,  miserable  death."  Then  she  rang 
the  bell  so  violently,  that  the  chamberlain 
came  hurrying  into  the  saloon.  "  The  Greek 
who  was  here  just  now,"  she  said,  "must  be 
arrested  forthwith  and  conducted  to  Sabion. 
He  is  a  spy.  Do  you  hear,  you  arrest  him, 
or  you  will  leave  this  palace  forever." 

The  chamberlain  left;  carried  the  orders 
of  his  lady  to  the  proper  office /s,  and  start- 
ed off  in  search  of  the  Greek. 

"Helen  a  bastard,  the  daughter  of  Salome 
and  Sabion !  It  can  not,  it  dare  not  be,  na- 
ture can  not  so  contradict  itself,"  was  all  Si- 
mon could  think,  and  this  was  almost  suffi- 
cient to  break  his  heart  in  agony.  He  reel- 
ed into  the  private  apartment  of  Elvira,  and, 
almost  mad  with  excitement,  he  asked  her, 
"How  can  I  reach  the  house  of  Baba  ben 
Buta?  he  must  know  all  about  it."  She 
could  not  understand  these  words,  and  her 
questions  remained  unanswered.  In  two 
minutes  Simon  was  changed  into  a  soldier 
of  the  guard,  with  a  long  beard  and  long 
locks,  and  started  off  as  Elvira  directed 
him. 

Simon  had  reached  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olive.  Here  he  stood  and  gazed  down  up- 
on the  proud  city  of  the  great  Kings  with 
its  hundred  palaces,  overtowered  by  the  gi- 
gantic temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  He  cast  a 
look  upon  the  picturesque  sceneries  unrol- 
led under  his  feet,  as  it  were.  A  landscape 
full  of  villages,  towns,  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards  and  rich  fields  losing  itself  in  tho 
southern  desert  stretched  before  his  eyes 
into  a  grand  panorama.  He  follo^^'^d  the 
Winding  course  of  the  Cedron  as  like  a  sil- 
very thread  it  makes  its  way  to  the  Jordan, 
and  gladdens  the  roots  of  many  willows  and 
palm  trees,  the   habitations  of  a  thousand. 
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variegated  minstrels  of  the  air.  There  he ' 
stood  and  gazed  on  one  side  on  the  proud 
Queen  of  Palestine,  the  finest  specimen  of 
human  architects;  while  on  tne  other  hand 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  architect  excited 
his  admiration. 

"How  beautiful  and  hlessed  is  this  land!" 
Simon  exclaimed.  "  Nature  and  nature's 
God,  art  and  industry  have  lavished  on  it 
their  costliest  treasures.  0,  thou  art  the 
most  precious  jewel  of  ail  lands!"  Here  he 
stopped  ahruptlj,  as  though  an  evil  omen 
had  crept  over  his  soul,  and  casting  a  look 
heavenward  he  cried,  "God!  must  this  beau- 
tiful land  be  the  prey  ef  ravens  that  feed  on 
our  living  bodies?  So  beautiful  a  land,  and 
80  misruled  by  a  despotic  hand ;  so  fine  a 
country,  and  so  exposed  to  a  system  of  es- 
pionage, such  as  God  has  not  destined  it  to 
hear.  Land  of  my  fathers,  graves  of  our 
prophets,  I  feel  your  woe,  T  weep  your  tears." 
Again  he  stopped,  overpowered  with  painful 
emotions.  "  And  must  thy  dust  be  again 
hallowed  by  the  blood  of  thy  champions," 
he  continued,  after  awhilo  with  a  sobbing 
heart,  "  this  shall  be  my  last  essay  to  pre- 
vent it — then  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
Better^a  few  of  us  die  than  all  be  dead. — 
Better  our  blood  flows,  than  our  liberty,  our 
law  take  wings.  It  is  by  far  better  that  the 
number  of  our  widows  and  orphans  be  in- 
ci^ased,  than  all  of  us  be  demoralized  and 
deadened  by  this  system  of  oppression  and 
espionage.     Thy  will,  0  God,  be  done." 

"  What  ails  you,  Essence,  that  you  pray 
so  seriously  and  devoutly  at  this  unusual 
hour  of  the  day  ?"  one  of  the  three  peasants 
askedjwho  had,unnoticed, approached  Simon. 

"  My  father  remained  behind  in  Jerusa- 
lem," said  Simon,  "and  Jerusalem  is  a  dan- 
gerous place  in  our  days.  I  prayed  for 
him." 

"  Truly,  a  dangerous  plaee,"  the  peasant 
ejaculated.  "Almost  every  day  somebody 
is  found  slain  in  the  street,  and  the  perpe- 
trators are  scarcely  ever  detected." 

"That  is  Sabion's  work!"  Simon  inadver- 
tantly exclaimed. 

"What  do  you  say,  Essenee  ?"  the  peas- 
ant asked,  evincing  no  little  curiosity, 

^imon,  on  scrutinizing  their  countenances 


THE  People, 

closer,  considered  it  best  to  be  careful  with 
his  words.  "I  mean,  since  Sabion  is  the 
principal  man  in  the  absence  of  the  King," 
he  said,  "it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  such  at- 
trocities  ;  but  he  does  not." 

"  Permit  me,  my  friend,"  said  another  of 
the  company,  "  is  not  your  name  Aurion  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Simon,"   was  the  answer. 

"  Anyhow,  I  believe  it  is  best,  you  return 
with  us  to  the  city,"  said  one  of  them  to  Si- 
mon, "  if  your  name  is  not  Aurion,  no  harm 
ohall  be  done  you." 

"  I  have  long  been  desirous,"  said  Simon, 
"to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Sabion's  spies. 
I  see,  I  have  now  unexpectedly  the  honor. 
I  am  altogether  disappointed;  for  you  look 
like  other  human  beings.  I  thought  you 
must  look  like  foxes,  hungry  wolves,  blood- 
thirsty tigers,  or  something  like  it.  I  am  al- 
together disappointed;  for  I  believed  you  are 
shrewd,  cunniiag  devils,  but  I  see  you  are 
fools,  since  you  think  I  would  return  to  Je- 
rusalem with  you." 

"  Makes  not  the  slightest  difference  how 
we  look  or  how  wise  we  are,"  said  one  of  the 
three,  "  we  will  convey  you  back  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  we  will  teach  you  courtesy.", 

"  And  I  say  you  will  not,"  said  Simon. — 
"I  am  going  to  the  King  to  tell  him,  how 
you  catch  people  and  butcher  them  in  the 
dark  of  night,  and  throw  them  in  the  street, 
that  they  be  found  in  the  morning.  Ah,  ye 
hissing  scorpions,  murderous,  vile  tools  of  Sa- 
tan, I  am  about  exposing  your  hellish  work 
to  the  King,  to  the  people  if  he  refuses  to 
hear  me." 

One  of  the  three  evinced  a  disposition  to 
attack  Simon.  "  Beware,  heedless  man,  or 
it  will  cost  your  life,"  Simon  said,  calmly. 
He  pointed  back  on  the  road  toward  the 
city,  and  to  their  dismay  they  saw  several 
men  driving  their  animals  very  fast  behind 
them.  "  These  are  our  friends,"  one  of 
them  exclaimed.  "  You  are  mistaken,  they 
are  mine,"  said  Simon,  smilingly.  As  they 
came  to  a  stand  still,  the  men  behind  them 
drove  furiously  and  came  with  lightning 
speed  upon  them. 

"  Cut  off  their  hair  and  beards,"  said  Si- 
mon, "  that  they  utter  no  lies  to  anybody, 
and  let  them  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  a. 
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reproaoh  to  every  man  who  serves  in  the  j  If  1  beg  leave  to  defend  myself  against  those 
rank  of  Sabion."  '  reports,  it  is  only  not  to  let  you  believe  all 

"  Why  should  not  we  cut  their  ears  off,  i  men  are  impostors  and  villains;  it  is  only 
and  their  noses  too,"  said- the  Greek  prose-;  not  to  appear  as  such  in  your  eyes.  Here  I 
lyte,  who  was  among  the  arriving  party,  |  am  in  your  power,  sire,  helpless  like  a  new 
"that  it  be  known  for  ever,  that  these  scoun-j  born  child  in  the  midst  ot  your  army. — 
drels  were  once  the  servaats  of  a  slave,  of  ai  Here  I  am  ready  to  die,  if  heaven  so  de- 
dog  ?■'  Icrees.     But  first  I  will  perform  a  threefold 

The  stern  remonstrance  of  Simon  saved  i  sacred  duty.  1  must  nrove  to  you,  that  there 
the  poor  fellows'  ears  and  noses,  but  their' are  also  honest  men  in  this  world,  that  1  al- 
hair  and  beards  were  cut  so  short,  that  they!  ways  attempt  to  be  one  of  them,  and  that 
could  not  show  their  faces  for  the  next  four  you  are  deceived,  betrayed,  sold  by  your 
weeks  to  any  man.  [slaves. — But  you  are  sick,  I  must  not  speak 

"  Let  us  travel  somewhat  faster,"  said  the;  to  day." 
Greek,  after  the  spies  were  dispatchedj  "  or;     The  King  stared  into  the  open  counten- 
else  we  will  be  obliged  to  tight  a  host  ofjance  of  Simon,  as  though  he  was  to  read  his 
them."  own  future  in  it.     ''  What  have  you  to  tell 

"In  one  hour  we  will  be  beyDnd  the  reach 
of  Sabion,"  said  Simon;  "for  tlie  country 
people  about  here,  clear  to  the  Jordan,  are 
all  antagonists  of  Herod." 

The  rage  of  Sabion  on  hearing  of  the  es- 
cape of  Simon  and  the  treatment  of  his  ser- 
vants was  outdone  only  by  the  fury  of  Sa 
lome,  who  struck  her  servants,  cursed  her 
ladies  of  honor,  sent  her  first  chamberlain 
to  jail,  accused  Sabion  of  conspiracy  with 


me  ?"  he  asked,  hastily.  "  Be  quick,  I  am 
sick." 

"I  can  not  be  quick,"  said  Simon,  "I  have 
too  much  to  say.  But  here  is  a  box  contain- 
ing valuable  manuscripts.  I  fo  iml  it  under 
the  ruins  of  Sabion'a  house.  Read  them, 
they  are  very  important.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
your  prisoner.     Then  I  will  speak." 

"  Your  word  of  honor,  that  you  will  stay 
in  the  camp  till  I  ordain  otherwise,"    said 


Simon  against  herself,  and  refused  to  listen  the  King,  harshly, 
to  anybody.  After  she  was  exhausted  by 
the  furious  rage,  she  reclined,  sobbing  and 
groaning  on  her  sofa,  and  schemed  new  de- 
signs to  capture  the  lover  she  could  not  for- 
get. 

Simon  arrived  safely  in  the  camp  of  the 
King,  but  the  King  was  reported  sick,  and 
none  was  admitted  into  his  presence.  "Tell 
the  King  his  body  physician  has  arrived," 
he  said  to  the  chamberlain,  "  who  must  see 
him  on  important  business."  He  was  ad- 
mitted instantly. 

Stepping  into  the  tent,  the  King  cast  a 
long  and  scrutinizing  look  on  Simon.  Then 
he  said,  "Your  audacity  is  nearly  as  great 
as  your  villainy,  artful  man.  How  dare  you 
appear  again  before  me  ?  Go,  our  contract 
is  broken,  you  broke  it  violently.  Go,  I  do 
not  wish  to  forget  that  I  am  a  King." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  hear  you  speak  thus, 
sire,"  said  Simon,  so  calmly,  that  it  almost 


"So  it  is,  sire,"  Simon  replied,  bowed  aa^ 
retired. 

Simon  was  not  long  gone  when  an  officer, 
of  the  guard  called  him  back  t  >  the  King. 
He  found  Herod  in  a  conditit)n  in  which  ho 
never  before  had  seen  him,  pale  with  rage 
and  madness.  He  trembled  with  agitation, 
foamed  savagely,  and  laughed  at  intervals 
so  furiously,  that  his  servants  trembled. — ; 
"My  lord,  you  have  called  me,"  said  Simon, 
after  he  stood  long  enough  before  Herod, 
without  hearing  an  articulate  sound. 

"I  have  called  you  to  laugh  me  to  scorn," 
said  Herod,  with  gnashing  teeth  and  a  hoarae 
voice.  "  I  have  called  you  to  name  me  a 
fool,  a  maniac,  a  credulous  boy,  a  thought- 
less baby.  Why  do  you  not  scold  ?  why  do 
you  not  laugh  ?  the  story  is  so  amusing,  so 
ridiculous,  so  laughable.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  help 
me  laugh,  that  Satan  be  ashamed  of  his 
mewing.  Laugh,  in  (lod's  name  laugh,  scold 
perplexed  the  King;  "  for  I  know  the  false!  as  much  as  you  can."  Then  Herod  made 
reports  you  have  received  concerning  me.  |  such  wild  gestures  and  roared  fyrth  inaytic- 
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iilate  sounds  with  such  a  violence,  that  Si- 
mon beixan  to  fear  for  his  intellect. 


"that  you  are  not  altoj^ether  wrong.     Tlicf) 
is  something  self-evident  in  what  you  say, 


"My  lord,  do  please  to  hear  me,"  Simon  although  I  can  not  yet  account  for  it.  But, 
beji^ed  ;  "you  are  now  seriously  »ick.  1  before  we  continue,  you  must  render  me  ac- 
pray  you,  hear  me.  You  must  taice  some  count  for  your  own  conduct.  1  sent  you  to 
sedative,  and  if  this  will  not  restore  the  nor-  Sharon  to  look  after  the  hapless  and  mlser- 
inal  circulation  of  your  blood,  you  must! able,  but  you  used  my  kindness  for  revolu- 
bleed.     You  are  very  sick,  indeed."  tionary  purposes,  made  the  people  believe 

"Let  us  have  your  drugs,  but  put  no  pois-^^'^^y  ^^ere  punished  for  my  sins,  and  allow- 
on  to  it,"  Herod  ejaculated.  "  Let  us  have  \  f  ^  ^^^^m  to  deify  you  almost  This  is  ingrat- 
it,  I  am  sick  ;  but  I  would  not  die  just  now  l^*^"^®,  the  vileness  of  a  demagogue,  a  breach 
to  save  all  mankind.  Let  us  have  the  drug  ^^^  promise,  a  violation  of  sacred  obligations, 
without  poison."  '*'^^®  ^^'^  intention  to  kill  a  man  with  the 

"  .My  lord,  your  words  are  very  harsh,"  \  ^^ry  knife  which  he  gave  you  to  cut  from  his 
said  Simon,  "  1  am  no  poisoner.  Take  this  [  ^^^"^^  ^^^  J^ur  hungry  children.  Speak!  if 
at  once,"  Simon  said  on  reaching  the  medi   i  V^^^  °'^°)  ^^  J^^  dare. 

cine  to  Herod,  who  immediately  swallowed  \  "  I  can  and  I  dare,"  Simon  said,  calmly, 
it.  S  mon  insisted  upon  the  King  to  be  |"  The  cry  that  your  sins  were  the  efficient 
alone  and  recline  on  his  couch,  and  Herod  cause  of  the  misery  that  came  over  them, 
obeyed.  Having  slept  awhile  he  awoke  .was  started  long  before  1  arrived  there,  and 
very  much  exhausted.  Finding  Simon  at  I  have  no  doubt  Sabion  himself  started  it, 
his  bedside,  he  asked  him  where  he  found  with  the  malicious  intention  to  render  your 
the  manuscripts  he  brought.  Simon  descri-  benevolence  odious  and  effectless.  I  oppos- 
bed  time  and  place,  with  the  other  circam-  led  it  successfully  in  one  place,  and  without 
stances  which  brought  him  in  possession  of  success  at  other  places.  But  when  I  was 
the  manuscripts.  He  also  told  the  King  the  just  in  a  f<iir  way  to  overcome  that  preju- 
Btory  of  Cleopatra's  ring  which  was  in  pos-  dice,  Sabion  sent  his  troops  to  arrest  me  and 
session  of  the  Queen,  as  \\^  ascertained   she  place  me  before  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem. 


as  too  magnanimous  to  speak  of  it. 


This  confirmed  the  people  in  their  precon- 


The  King  well  comprehended,  that  the  ceived  notions,  and  like  furies  they  rose  to 
documents  before  him  were  no  forgery,  and  protect  me.  So  Sabion  did  succeed  and 
that  the  intention  of  Sabion  to  dethrone  him  jyour  benevolence  is  not  known,  not  acknow- 
in  favor  of  Cleopatra  was  evident  from  the  ledged.  I  could  have  gone  to  another  place, 
documents.  "But  how  could  he,  so  dog-  but  I  came  to  you,  to  convince  you,  that 
gishly  faithful,  do  what  I  commanded?"  the|  there  are  also  honest  men  in  the  world.  I 
King  asked.  "How  could  he  thus  lay  at  j  came  because  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
my  feet  like  a  slave,  and,  like  an  automaton,  'appearing  a  traitor  in  your  eyes.     I  appear- 


be  moved  by  any  words 


ed  before  you  to  hand  you  these  documents 


,  "  Herod  is  so  wise  and  can  not  explain  i  and  be  exonorated ;  then  I  will  go  far,  far 
this  !"  Simon  said,  much  astonished.  "  He  beyond  the  reach  of  your  soulless  slaves.  I 
attempts  successfully  to  render  your  govern- j  have  done  my  duty." 

ment  so  odious  to  the  people,  that  they  must  "There  is  something  in  the  sound  of  your 
prefer  Cleopatra,  anybody  to  yourself.  He! voice,"  said  the  King,  "so  round,  soft  and 
first  tries  to  move  out  of  the  way  all  the  As-  j  sonorous,  which  speaks  to  the  heart.  I  have 
moneaas,  then  leave  you  exposed  to  the  ha-  I  no  evidence,  that  what  you  say  is  true,  yet 
tred  of  an  infuriated,  down-trodden,  desper- j  1  believe  it."  Ha  paced  the  tent  in  rapid 
ate  people.  Then  Cleopatra  can  easily  step  !  strides  and  was  lost  in  deliberation.  "I 
in.  Is  not  this  a  fine  scheme  ?  My  lord, ;  thank  you,  my  friend  Aurion,"  the  King 
you  must  understand  it;  it  can  not  be  oth-;said,  in  a  kind  tone,  "  1  thank  you  for  the 
erwise."  |  discovery  of  these  documents,  for  they  un- 

"  I  oommpnce  to  believe,"  said  the  King.  I  mask  a  dangerous  serpent.     Still  more   I 
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thank  you  for  the  conviction  that  you  are  Let  this  be  the  proof  of  my  confidence  in 
an  honest  man.     I  despaired  of  humanity. 'you,  and  the  first  step  to  a  high  position, 
1  was  afraid  all  are  thieves,  robbers,  scoun-,  which  you  shall  occupy  hereafter." 
drels  and    traitors.     I  am  better    satisfied  |     '>  Shall  Ilyrcan  live  ?  "  was  the  answer  of 
now  than  I  ever  was.     Aurion,  I  can  not  be  Simon. 

your  debtor.     Althouf^h  1  can  not  pay  you :     '^  Xow,  about  your  office,"  said  the  King, 
this  service,  yet  I  must  pay   part  of  it. —  "You  keep  the  city  quiet,  and  on  my  return 


Speak  what  shall  I  do  tor  you." 

"For  me? — Soothing,"  Simon  said.     "1 
am  satisfied  with  my  lot." 


Proud  Diogenes,  do  you  know  nothing  ^sked  again. 


I  will  dispose  of  Sabion  and  elevate  you  to 
a  high  position." 

"  Shall  Hyrcan  live,  my  lord  ?  "   Simon 


which  appears  to  you  worth  possessing?' 
the  King  said.      "  Whatever  thou  wishcst 
shall  be  granted." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  many  things,"   said  Simon. 
"  I  wish  you  first   to  change  your  govern- 


"  We  will  speak  about  this  some  other 
time,"  the  King  said.  "  Now,  I  want  to 
know  of  you,  whether  you  can  keep  the  city 
quiet  to  ray  return." 

"  If  llyrcan  lives,  yes,"  said  Simon;  "but 


ment,  and  treat  this  people  becomin<r  a  mag-;  if  Hyrcan  dies  none  can  do  it." 


naniraous  King,  befitting  men  born  free.     1 
wish  you  to  be  relieved  of  your  slaves,  trai- 


"  Consider,  young  man,"  said  the  King, 
"  1  entrust  you  with  an  important  commis- 


tors  and  smooth  v.illaias  who  surround  your  \^iQH      If  you  prove    faithful  and    efficient, 
person,  till  your  court  and  hold  the  highest  (^l^g  ^^j^y  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
offices.     But  above  all  things  I  wish  just  jg  ^,pgn  an^i  leveled  to  you." 
now,  that  the  old,  weak  still  amiable  Hyr-       m  j^m  ^veU  satisfied  with  what  I  am,"  said 
can  be  saved,  saved  through  your  interfer-  sjjjjjon.     "  I  would  not  for  any  price  in  the 


ence  in  his  favor, 
satisfy  me." 


Xothiag  short  of  this  will 


world  be  an  officer  in  a  state  built  upon  the 
murdered  bodies  of  innocent  men,  cemented 


'*  Aurion,  you  ask  what  is  not  in  my  pow-,^jt]^  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens,  cursed  by 
er  to  grant,"  the  King  said.  "  Hyrcan  is, the  thousand  widows  and  orphans,  hated  by 
guilty  of  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  my  ,  its  patriots,  and  feared,  dreaded  by  its  own 
country;  the  law  of  my  country  dare  not  be  I  King.     My  lord,  I  have  a  conscience  ot  which 


set  at  nought  by  the  King."  i 

"Hyrcan  is  innocent,"  Simon  interrupted,! 


I  can  not  dispose. 
"  And  so  you  will  not  accept  the  appoint- 


"  1  never  saw  him,"  was  the  answer. 
"Why  do  you  thus  pray  for  him?"  the 


hastily.     "  Sabion  has  a  double  purpose  in  j  ment  ?  "  Herod  asked. 

view  in  this  matter — to  render  Hyrcan  harm- 1     "  U  Hyrcan  lives,  yes,"  said  Simon,  "  oth- 

less  to  Cleopatra,  and  conjure  up    against  jerwise,  no." 

you  the  most  intense  hatred  of  the  people.       "  Are  you  a  pei^onal  friend  of  Hyrcan," 
Sabion  and  none  else  made  you  believe  Hyr-;  the  King  asked. 

can,  the  weak  and  peaceable  man,  conspir- 
ed against  you  with  the  enemies  of  your 
country.  j\Iy  lord,  s.ave  Hyrcan,  and  you  |  King  inquired 
save  yourself.  Hyrcan  s  life  shall  be  my;  "Because  his  death  will  be  a  deep-dyed 
reward,  and  this  1  must  see  saved,  or  you  |  crime,  an  everlasting  stain  on  your  history," 
remain  in  my  debt  forever."  i  g^iJ  Simon.     "  Because  his  death  must  ex- 

*'  If  you  was  not  Aurion  I  would  consider  j  cite  the  people  to  furious  madness,  and  call 
you  a  co-laborer  of  Hyrcan  and  Malchus  in  |  upon  you  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Be- 
this  treachery,"  said  the  King.  "I  am  cer-|  cause  it  tears  asunder  forever  the  family 
tain,  that  Hyrcan,  by  his  weakness  of  mind,  j  ties  of  your  own  house.  Because  you  will 
turned  a  traitor.  Let  us  speak  ol  something;  repent,  too  late,  this  horrid  action.  Or,  do 
else.  You  return  directly  to  Jerusalem,; you  believe  Kings  are  not  accountable  to 
take  the  place  of  Sabion,  if  you  can  promise  |  Providence  ?  If  you  do,  let  rac  inform  you, 
mo  to^kecp  the  city  quiet  until  my  return.  |  that  you  are  grossly  mistaken.     As  you  do, 
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even  so -will  be  done  to  you.  Crime  has  its:  "lie  must  be  stopped.  No.  He  must  be 
thousand  tongues,  and  each  cries  perpetual  brou!i;ht  back.  No,  that  will  nft  do.  My 
ly.  Take  care,  my  lord,  when  the  cry  grows'  royal  word.  Now  Hyrcao  must  die.  Sohe- 
too  mi<?hty,  none  is  heard,  none  seen  any  mu^,  that  Aurion  must  be  detained  on  the 
lontrer.     The  sea  breaks  its  dam  and  the  in-  road  as  lonu;  as  possible;    but  none  shall  do 


undation  is  master.' 

"  But  Ilyrcan  is  my  enemy,  and  the  ene 
my  of  the  country,"  said  Uerod. 

*'  So  Sabion  says,  and  nobody  else,"   said 


him  the  least  harm.     Do  you  hear,  your 

'  honor  a«!  a  pledge,  that  he  will  be  detained 

and  not  harmed.     He  must  arrive  too  late. 

Now,  be  quick,  Sohemus.     We  must  be  able 


Himon,  "everybody  else  knows  the  old  King' t„  jetarn  to  Jerusalem  with  our  army  in  the 
is  a  quiet,  peace-loving  and  kind  man,  not-i  ^^ortest  time  possible.  Farewell."  Turn- 
vithstjinding  his  weakness  of  mind.  Ue  isi  j^^  ^^  Salome,  he  s^id,  "  What  do  you  think 
old  and  harmless.  iMy  lord,  do  not  soil  your ;  ^f  ^^at  Aurion,  can  I  entrust  him  with  a  high 
name  with  that  blood.  My  lord,  do  not  in- 
scribe your  name  in  history  with  the  blood 
of  Hyrcan." 

"  Will  you  keep  the  city  quiet  to  my  re- 
turn?" Ilerod  asked. 

"If  Hyrcan  lives,  yes,"  said  Simon. 

"  Then  Hyrcan  shall  live,"  said  Herod, 
*'  you  have  conquered  me." 


post  in  this  crisis  ?'' 

"My  lord,  this  Aurion  is  a  great  man," 
said  Salome,  "but  1  know  not  whether  he  is 
loyal.  Give  hiui  to  me,  let  him  be  my  hus- 
band, and  you  are  sure  of  his  fidelity.'' 

"This  is  not  your  own  thought,  sister," 

the  King  cried,  "an  angei,  a  God  speaks 

,,        .    ^    ,       ,  ,      -  ,  through  you.     Yes,  let  him  be  my  brother- 

"Hear  it,  God  and  ye  angels  of  peace  and  , .    ,  ,  t  ^  -      r  l-    r  -1.1  •> 

,,  ,,,      '         ,.,,,.,       ,      I  m-law,  and  I  am  certain  of  his  faith, 
love,    Simon  exclaimed,  ''and  briHg  the  glad  : 


tiding  to  the  tormented  man."  Simon  was 
fihout  to  give  utterance  to  his  sentiments; 
but  the  King  would  not  hear  him.  "  In  , 
half  an  hour  your  letters  will  be  prepared," 
said  the  King,  "  Sohemus  will  hand  them  to 
you.  Be  faithful,  prudent.  Your  future 
greatness  depends  on  this  first  and  import- 
ant post  entrusted  to  your  care.  Farewell." 
Simon  was  not  gone  more  than  one  hour 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE     TRIAL. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  presented  for  weeks 
j  the  most  peculiar  picture  of  hilarity,  excite- 
I  ment,  enthusiasm,  murder  and  violence. — 
jSuch  was  the  policy  of  Sabion  to  govern  the 

people.  Every  day  new  triumphs  of  Herod 
lover  the  Arabs  were  celebrated  by  illumin- 


,    -    .   ^     ^,      ,     ,     ^  ,,      aiions,  public  banquets,  and  other  festivities 
when  Salome  reeled  into  the  tent  01    the     ^  .,  ,         .  .  ,  tt  i/>    r  -1 

of  the  most  excitinf 


King.  He  received  her  with  much  surprise. 
"  The  battle  of  Actium  is  lost.  Antony  is 
completely  defeated.  Octavius  hotly  pur- 
sues him  into  E^ypt,"  Sa'me  said.  "  The 
news  is  not  known  yet  in  Jerusalem,  but  if 
spread  we  are  lost.  The  friends  of  Hyrcan 
are  prepared  to  strike  a  desparate  blow," 

Herod  acted  like  a  madman.     He  could 
not  master  his  agitated  feelings.     He  broke 


nature.  Half  of  the 
population  was  continually  held  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  by  false  reports  and  grand 
festivities.  Whoever  was  in  the  way  of  Sa- 
bion fell  a  victim  t^  his  blood-thirsty  dispo- 
sition. Daily  almost  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  some  part  of  the  city,  and  none  knew  how 
they  came  to  their  death.  Consternation 
and  terror  reigned  supreme  and  formed  a 


bloody  contrast  to  the  hilarity  and   merri- 
every  thing  in^the  tent  and  struck  himself  |^^^^^  ^l^j^l^  ^^^^^  ^,j^j^j^  everywhere.     Ev- 


with  both  his  fists. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  King,"  said  So- 
hemus. "Petra  is  our^.  It  capitulates. — 
You  are  lord  of  Arabia." 

"Just  in  time,"  said  the  King 
is  Aurion?" 

"  He  is  gone,  this  good  while, 
so  much  in  a  hurry  about  him," 
mus. 


I  ery  body  trembled  for  his  own  safety,  until 
finally  a  total  indifierence  to  death  seized 
upon  all,  and  all  appeared  to  have  yielded 
to  the  intoxicating  hilarity  of  the  endless 
public  feasts,  which  soon  reached  a  high  de- 
You  Avas'o^'^^  of  self-forgetfulness  and  madness. 

This  was  the   very  state  of  mini  which 
Sabion  wished  to  see  in  Jerusalem.     Now 


Where 


said  Sohe-i 


Or  Hillel 
was  his  time  to  carry  out  his  schemes.  He 
sat  in  his  easy  chair  one  morning  and  heard 
the  several  reports  of  his  servants  with  a 
self-coraphicent  air.  After  he  was  through 
and  the  servants  were  dismissed,  he  called 
Elvira.  She  appeared.  Sabion  asked  her, 
"  Will  you  now  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Helen  and  Aurion?" 

"You  know  more  than  I  do,  sir,''  said 
Elvira.  "  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  But  if  1 
could,  I  would  not  do  it." 

"Ah,  I  know  of  proper  means  to  bend  the 
obstinacy  of  such  creatures,"  said  Sabion. 
"  The  torture,  Miss,  the  torture  will  teach 
you  to  speak."  Elvira  made  no  reply. — 
"  Will  you  answer  my  questions  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  answer.  "  Your  con- 
temptible menaces  frighten  me  not.  Since 
you  threaten  I  shall  not  speak  at  all." 

"Then  I  will  not  threaten,"  said  Sabion, 
"  I  will  promise.  If  you  tell  me  what  you 
know,  I  will  elevate  you  to  the  first  lady  of 
the  court.  The  women  shall  envy,  the  men 
shall  respect  you,  as  the  most  powerful,  most 
influential,  most  happy  lady  at  court.  Ev- 
ery look  of  yours  shall  set  a  host  of  servants 
in  motion.  The  finest  silks  of  Damascus, 
the  linen  of  Egypt,  the  purple  of  India,  the 
pearls  of  Persia,  the  costliest  diamonds,  the 
most  precious  rubies  shall  be  yours.  1  will 
make  you  my  wife." 

Elvira  laughed  so  heartily  that  Sabion 
stopped  abruptly.  "  This  is  a  most  cruel 
torture  you  have  invented,"  she  said;  "in- 
deed if  1  fear  anything,  it  is  certainly  this 
torture.  Your  wife  ?  What  a  hell  there  is 
in  these  two  words  !  0,  do  not  deceive  your- 
self, my  lord,  you  are  so  old  and  ugly,  so 
despicable  and  monstrous,  that  to  be  your 
wife  is  to  be  wedded  to  hell  and  the  prince 
of  darkness." 

"  Never  mind,  Elvira,"  Sabion  ejaculaced. 
"  First,  tell  me  what  you  know  of  Hel- 
en, then  you  will  be  my  wife.  I  am. lord, 
supreme  ruler  of  this  city,  and  I  am  not  such 
a  fool,  as  to  sigh,  groan  and  beg.  I  com- 
mand, and  you  must  obey." 

"  I  rather  would  bite  off  my  own  tongue 
and  spit  it  in  your  face  than  tell  you  one 
word,"  said  Elvira.  "  1  leather  would  destroy 
myself  with  pius  than  be  your  wife.     You 
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are  too  mean  a  man  to  know  what  a  woman  • 
can  do,  if  despair  drives  her  to  it." 

"You  shall  stay  in  your  room  for  three 
Jays,'*  said  Sabion ;  "  some  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  appointed  to  keep  you  safely.  I 
have  urgent  business  just  now.  After  three 
days,  I  will  marry  you.     Farewell." 

"  During  three  days  it  might  please  hi» 
Satanic  majesty  to  recall  his  representative 
on  earth  to  the  hellish  palace,"  said  Elvira^ 
when  she  retired. 

"  Then  I  will  take  you  along,"  said  Sabion. 
When  Elvira  was  gone  he  soliloquized,  "She 
must  know  more  than  1  do  ;  for  she  was  in, 
Sharon  and  that  hellish  Aurion  came  with 
her,  or  soon  after  her  from  there.  They 
must  know  whether  she  is  dead." 

Knocking  on  the  secret  door  was  heard  ; 
Sabion  opened  and  admitted  a  man.  "Ah, 
you  returned  quickly.  What  news  do  you 
bring  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  ?  " 

"  Disastrous, very  disastrous,"  said  the  stran- 
ger. "  1  had  a  narrow  escape.  All  the  peas- 
ants are  under  arms.  Not  a  man  of  your 
soldiers  sent  there  will  ever  Veturn.  Some 
are  killed,  and  the  rest  frat  cruized  with  the 
people." 

"  And  they  did  not  return  with  you  ?  " — 
Sabion  asked. 

"  Return  ?  there  was  none  there  to  return," 
said  the  man;  "for  their  defeat  occurred 
just  when  they  arrived  on  the  plain  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  Aurion." 

"  And  all  the  reports  I  received  after- 
wards ?  "  Sabion  asked. 

"  Were  lies,  mere  fabrications  of  your  en- 
emies," said  the  man.  "  The  people  of  Sha- 
ron are  prepared  for  a  general  insurrection. 
Thfty  talk  of  marching  to  Jerusalem." 

"  Our  walls  are  strong  enough,  to  make  us 
laugh  at  a  hundred  thousand  such  fools," 
said  Sabion.  "  But  I  will  have  vengeance, 
bloody  satisfaction. — How  many  men  are  un- 
der arms  in  the  plain  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  man.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  Sharon  is  the  center  of  a 
great  commotion  which  spreads  far  and  wide. 
There  must  be  ten  thousand  armed  men 
there,  rather  more  than  less." 

"  Theu  wc  oan  do  nothing  immediately,'* 
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said  Sabion.     "  First  we  must  settle  our  diffi- 
culties here,  then  we  fto  to  iSharon." 

The  man  being  dismissed,  Sabion  rubbed 
his  hands  and  ran  about  the  room.  "  It 
comes  all  right,"  he  soliloquised.  "  The 
revolution  is  at  the  door.  Hvrcan  will  fall. 
Is  Herod  victorious,  I  am  his  savior.  If  he 
falls, Cleopatra  is  Queen  and  J  am  the  richest 
man  in  Judah.  Let  me  have  money  enough, 
influence  enough,  and  I  am  King ;  let  name 
and  title  have  who  is  pleased  with  such  shad- 
ows. I  am  King. — But  who  are  the  scoun- 
drels in  Sharon,  that  deceived  me  ?  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  that  work  ?  I  must 
know  this.  Hum,  if  I  fraternize  with  them 
in  favor  of  Cleopatra  —  this  is  the  shortest 
way. — But  if  Herod  is  victorious  and  Anto- 
ny falls,  what  then?  Now  I  can  not  depend 
on  the  whims  of  Mars.  I  would  rather  play 
through  my  safe  game. — But  then  I  must  do 
something  against  the  rebels  of  Sharon." — 
Thus  soliloquizing  he  went  down  to  the  park 
to  scheme  new  planj. 

Meanwhile  a  scene  of  quite  a  different 
character  was  enacted  in  the  hall  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  the  Lishath-Hagazith.  The  Sanhed- 
rin  were  assembled.  Each  member  sat  in  his 
chair  in  a  semicircle.  The  Kassi,  the  Ab- 
Beih-Din  on  one  side  and  the  Hacham  on 
the  other,  with  the  two  scribes,  sat  on  the 
platform.  The  officers  were  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  chairs,  guarded  every  door 
that  no  stranger  might  come  in  on  this  sol- 
emn and  sad  occasion.  A  silence,  painful 
and  solemn  reigned  in  the  hall.  None  ap- 
peared desirous  to  say  anything  to  his 
neighbor.  Expectation  and  apprehension 
brooded  heavily  upon  the  whole  assembly. 

When  the  officers  opened  the  door  all  the 
senators  turned  to  look  at  the  comer.  They 
evidently  expected  some  extraordinary  af- 
fair this  day.  The  silence  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  which  were 
heard  upon  the  marble  pavement  approach 
ing  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hall.  This 
being  opened  twelve  men  of  the  royal  guard 
entered.  Behind  them  the  hoary  and  out- 
worn Hyrcan,  the  King  and  Highpriest  of 
Israel,  the  son  of  the  Asmonean  heroes,  en- 
tered the  ball  His  pale  countenance  fra- 
med in  a  long  white  beard,  with  two  large 
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blue  eyes  under  thin  eyebrows,  looked  sad, 
weary  of  life,  and  furrowed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  many  unhappy  years.  Few  were 
the  white  locks  which  hung  from  the  bald 
head.  His  tall  form  was  bent,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  servant;  his  looks  were  sad 
and  a  melancholy  smile  played  around  his 
lips.  His  faint  steps  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment sounded  plaintively  through  the  spa- 
cious hall.  All  eyes  were  directed  upon  the 
old  King  as  he  advanced  to  the  judgment 
seat,  where  Hillel,  surrounded  by  his  most 
eminent  scholars,  among  them  both  Jona- 
than ben  Uziel  and  Akabiah  ben  Mehalalel, 
rose  to  salute  the  unfortunate  King. 

The  impression  made  on  the  Sanhecriu  by 
the  appearance  of  Hyrcan  was  so  great,  that 
none  in  the  hall  could  speak.  After  a  long 
and  painful  silence  the  Nassi  rose  and  ad- 
dressed Hyrcan  thus:  "  Hyrcan,  son  of  Al- 
exander, King  of  Israel,  Highpriest  of  the 
Most  High,  thou  art  accused  before  the  San- 
hedrin,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  of 
high  treason  against  thine  own  country  and 
her  King.  Hyrcan,  son  of  Alexander,  art 
thou  guilty  of  the  said  crime  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  faint  old  man  with  a  firm 
voice. 

"Then  stand  and  hear  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  testify  against  thee,"  said  the 
Nassi.  "  Then  let  us  also  hear  the  witnes- 
ses who  are  in  thy  favor,  that  this  venera- 
ble Sanhedrin  be  enabled  to  judge  correct- 
ly, and  render  judgment  in  justice,  for  jus- 
tice is  the  will  of  our  God."  Turning  to- 
ward the  Sanhedrin  the  Nassi  continued  : 
"  Venerable  Sanhedrin,  with  the  permission 
of  the  heavenly  tribunal  I  admonish  you  to 
remember,  that  you  are  the  agents  of  God 
Almighty  in  Israel,  to  dispense  justice  in 
the  manner  as  Moses  our  great  teacher  said : 
'Hear  the  cause  between  your  brethren,  and 
judge  them  with  justice,  between  a  man,  and 
between  his  brother,  and  between  his  stran- 
ger. 'Ye  shall  not  respect  any  countenance 
in  judgment,  the  small  as  the  great  ye 
shall  hear,  ye  shall  not  dread  any  man  ; 
for  the  judgment  is  God's.'  Therefore  I 
cause  you  to  swear,  that  you  will  also  in  this 
case  against  Hyrcan,  son  of  Alexander,  hear 
all  the  witnesses  and  render  judgment  in 
justice  as  God  commands  you  to  do." 
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"  Amen,  amen,  amen,"  it  resounded  from 
all  lips.  Hyrcan  on  account  of  his  old  age 
and  weakness  was  permitted  to  sit  down. — 
Then  a  side  door  was  opened,  the  witnesses 
were  admitted,  and  after  the  law  concerning 
false  witnesses  was  read  before  them,  the 
Ah-Beth-Din  read  the  judicial  oath  to  the 
witnesses,  which  they  repeated  and  conclu- 
ded with  a  firm  Amen.  The  witnesses  with 
the  exception  of  one  retired  to  the  room  from 
which  they  came,  Hyrcan,  being  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  have  an  advocate,  and 
whom  he  would  select  to  this  function,  point- 
ed to  Hillel.  This  being  announced  to  the 
Sanhedrin,  Castobarus  rose  and  said,  it 
would  be  nothing  but  justice  to  give  a  com- 
petent advocate  to  Hyrcan,  as  the  importance 
of  the  momentous  case  required,  a  learned, 
distinguished  and  competent  man,  Hyrcan 
insisting  upon  his  choice,  Castobarus  continu- 
ed to  oppose  it  on  the  ground,  that  it  offended 
the  dignity  of  the  late  Highpriest  and  King, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  Sanhedrin,  tha,*; 
an  unknown  stranger  should  act  in  the  capa- 
city to  which  Hillel  was  thus  appointed. — 
He  considered  this  an  insult  to  all  sages  of 
Israel. 

Next  to 'Castobarus  a  man  rose  and  said, 
Hillel  was  not  an  unknown  stranger.  He 
recollected  well  when  the  choice  advocate 
of  Hyrcan  did  saw  and  split  wood  in  his 
house  for  a  scanty  pay.  The  friends  of  Hil- 
lel were  enraged  by  the  indignity  thus  offer- 
ed to  their  great  teacher;  but  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  demonstrate  their  displeasure 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say,  Hillel?"  the 
Ab-Beth-Din  asked  in  a  mild  tone. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Hillel ;  "  for  our  sages  of 
blessed  memory  said,  'Those  who  are  insult- 
ed and  insult  norje,  who  hear  their  own  re- 
proach and  answer  not,  are  understood  un- 
der the  word  of  God,  which  says.  And  His 
beloved  are  like  the  sun  rising  in  strength.' 
If  this  conduct  is  prescribed  in  case  of  ac- 
tual insult  and  reproach,  I  certainly  must  be 
silent  when  1  hear  the  truth.  I  wish  to  God, 
nothing  but  truth  were  spoken  here  on  this 
occasion.  Our  sages  also  said,  to  assault  one 
publicly  is  a  crime  equal  to  murder;  there- 
fore 1  believe,  it  is  better  to  split  wood  than 
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to  pierce  hearts.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  in 
a  solemn  congregation  laid  their  hands  upon 
my  head  and  declared  me  a  judge  and  teach- 
er in  Israel.  If  my  presence  is  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  this  venerable  Sanhedrin,  the 
fault  is  not  mine  but  theirs  who  authorized 
me.  But  judges  who  advise  their  culprit 
what  he  must  do  or  omit,  violate  the  law  ; 
hence  let  that  man  speak  no  more." 

The  Ah-Beth-Din  looked  with  admiration 
on  the  old  sage  whose  temper  was  not  the 
least  roused  by  the  insulting  remarks  of  the 
others.  Then  he  ruled  that  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  be  represented  by  Hillel. — 
By  his  orders  the  trial  commenced.  The 
first  witness  of  the  prosecution  was  Dosi- 
theus.  He  said  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Hyrcan  and  governor  of  the  royal  palace. 
Hyrcan  had  given  him  a  letter  to  Malchus, 
King  of  Arabia,  in  which  Hyrcan  stated  his 
resolution  to  leave  Jerusalem,  join  him  in 
Petra,  and  give  him  seven  cities  and  their 
districts  for  his  services  in  dethroning  Herod 
and  setting  him  (Hyrcan)  upon  the  throne 
of  Judah.  Dositheus  said,  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Malchus  and  the  orig- 
inal was  retained.  He  exposed  the  original 
to  the  Sanhedrin.  It  was  shown  to  Hyrcan; 
he  declared  it  a  skilful  forgery.  Cross  ex- 
amination was  in  vain  with  the  shrewd  cour- 
tier. He  maintained  his  position  to  the  ut- 
most. 

Next  an  Arab  was  heard.  He  said  he  was 
an  Arabian  proselyte  to  Judaism.  When 
Malchus,  his  King,  invaded  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan,  he  was  dispatched  with  fifty 
men,  dressed  like  horse  traders  who  go  to 
Egypt,  having  two  hundred  horses  with  them. 
He  was  instructed  by  Malchus  to  leave  the 
horses  in  Hebron,  send  ten  of  them  to  Hyr- 
can as  a  present  of  his  old  friend,  and  accom- 
pany him  in  the  dark  of  night  to  Hebron, 
and  from  thence  to  Beersheba  and  over  to 
Arab'a,  But  he  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem 
and  confessed  all  about  his  mission. 

Then  an  Egyptian  and  Syrian  were  intro- 
duced after  each  other.  Both  said  they  were 
the  body  servants  of  Hyrcan.  He  ordered 
them  to  pack  his  baggage  and  escape  with 
him.  He  promised  them  heavy  rewards  for 
their  fidelity  and  bid  them  to  say  nothing  of 
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his  plan,  not  even  to  his  daughter.  After!  when  he  still  was  the  reigning  head  of  Isra- 
them  a  host  of  witnesses  were  introduced 'el,  and  he  often  thanked  God,  that  he  now 
who  said  they  had  been  promised  high  offi-iwas  free  of  all  the  troubles  and  anxiety  of 
ces  by  Hyrcan,  whenever  he  should  be  King,  j  public  affairs.     They  testified,  that  he  never 


which  he  promised  to  be  the  case  in  a  few 
months. 


evinced  the  least  ambition  to  be  King  once 
more,  but  on  the  contrary  he  always  expres- 
One  of  Herod's  advocates  rose  and  said  sed  his  utmost  satisfaction  with  his  present 
the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  j  retired  life. 

was  closed,  because  it  was  considered  com-!  Baba  ben  Buta,  the  blind  president  of  the 
plete.  The  crime  oi  high  treason  could  be  [people's  council  was  introduced.  On  exam- 
ination he  stated,  that  he  was  an  opponent 
of  Hyrcan  ever  since  Herod  was  tried  before 
the  Sanhedrin  for  acts  committed  in  Galilee. 
But  on  being  appointed  by  his  friends  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  of  Hyrcan  as  to  the 
future  government  of  Israel,  because  the  wit- 
ness and  his  friends  consider  the  present 
government  a  violent  and  unjust  imposition 
on  the  people,  he  did  not  directly  offer  to 
Hyrcan  the  aid  of  hia  friends  in  again 
mounting  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  but 
would  first  ascertain  his  sentiments  on  the 
subjects.  Hyrcan,  however,  expressed  such 
an  aversion  to  public  life,  and  considered 
himself  so  happy  that  he  could  conclude  his. 
days  in  the  peace  of  private  life,  that  wit- 
ness could  not  propose  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  to  the  old  King.  Several  interviews 
leading  to  the  same  result,  witness  advised 
his  friends  to  try  no  more,  as  Hyrcan  had 
grown  too  old  and  weak  to  be  a  King. 

The  advocates  of  Herod  examined  the 
blind  man  for  hours.  But  it  was  in  vain ; 
he  could  not  be  confused.  He  said  the  same 
thing  always  again.  Without  the  least  to- 
ken of  fear  he  stated  his  objections  to  the 
government  of  Herod  and  his  wish  to  see 
him  dethroned.  Hillel  declared  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  defence  as  concluded. — 
Every  word  of  the  testimony  was  known  in 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  closed  doors 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Baba  ben  Buta  was 
borne  in  triumph  from  the  Temple  to  his 
house.  The  forged  letter,  the  hired  prose- 
lytes and  creatures  of  Sabion  formed  the 
common  theme  of  conversation.  There  was 
an  indignation  audible  in  the  community, 
which  was  threatening.  The  public  feasts 
and  hilarities,  the  rumors  of  Herod's  brilli- 
ant victories,  of  Mark  Antony's  sucf^ess  over 
his  opponent,  and  subsequent  illuminations 


made  no  clearer  to  the  Sanhedrin,  than  the 
present  testimony  did.  The  connection  of 
Hyrcan  with  the  enemy  of  the  country  in 
time  of  actual  war,  the  acceptance  of  the 
horses  sent  by  Malchus,  the  orders  to  his 
servants  to  prepare  speedily  to  leave  the  city, 
the  promise  of  office  to  so  many  of  his 
friends,  and  the  assurance  that  he  would  be 
King  in  a  few  months,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
the  guilt  of  Hyrcan. 

Hillel  rose  and  said,  that  the  argument 
just  heard  would  be  conclusive,  if  the  prem- 
ises were  true.  He  proposed  to  prove,  that 
not  one  of  the  premises  was  t.iie.  The  pri- 
vate scribe  of  Hyrcan  testified,  that  the  old 
King  was  incapable  to  write,  more  than  three 
years  past,  partly  on  account  of  his  weak  eye- 
sight, and  partly  on  account  of  trembling! 
hands.  The  letter  to  the  King  of  Arabia 
must  have  teen  written  years  ago.  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  by  many  witnesses 
that  names  and  date  were  skilfully  changed 
in  the  letter.  Another  witness  stated,  that 
the  Arab  was  a  horse  trader,  commonly 
known  as  such  in  Jerusalem,  and  never  was 
an  agent  of  the  King  of  Arabia.  Next  an 
Arabian  Israelite  was  heard  who  stated  that 
his  brethren,  residents  of  Arabia,  sent  Hyr- 
can a  present  of  several  horses  through  the 
very  man,  who  says  he  is  an  agent  of  Mal- 
chus.  The  two  chamberlains  of  Hyrcan 
stated,  that  his  body  servants  wore  suspect- 
ed of  evil  intentions  toward  Hyroan.  and  be- 
ing removed  from  their  functions,  six  months 
ago,  received  a  pension,  b«;t  were  never  again 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  old  King. 
His  body  servants  now  attending  on  him 
were  then  introduced  to  the  Sanhedrin. — 
Next,  a  large  number  of  intimate  friends  of 
the  old  King  testified,  that  they  often  con- 
versed with  him  on  his  former  difficulties, 
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did  not  silence  the  threatening  voice  of  in- 
dignation. The  reign  of  terror  was  defied, 
and  Sabion  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  city. 

Long  and  vehement  were  the  debates  be- 
fore the  yanhedrin,  before  Hillel  spoke. — 
He  hoped  the  evidence  in  the  case  would 
convince  the  Sanhedrin  of  Uyrcan's  inno 
cence,  and  observed  profound  silence.  The 
good  man  could  not  even  think,  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  Sanhedria  were  so 
much  guided  by  political  motives,  personal 
interest,  and  the  will  of  Herod,  that  the 
plainest  evidence  in  favor  of  Hyrcan  was 
perverted  by  shrewd  sophistry.  Mortified, 
and  after  a  serious  struggle  against  his  own 
feelings,  Hillel  ruse,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  speak  he  said  : 

"  It  is  probably  impertinent  that  I,  an 
humble  stranger,  should  oppose  the  wise 
judgment  of  so  many  learned  and  distin- 
guished men.  I  feel  my  incapacity  just 
now  more  than  ever  before.  But  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven  who  commands  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  lowest  and  to  the 
highest,  and  here  sits  a  hoary,  unhappy  and 
crushed  man  who  demands  justice  from 
your  hands,  justice  for  the  sake  of  his  life, 
of  your  honor  and  reputation,  of  Israel  and 
its  laws,  justice  for  the  sake  of  justice. — 
There  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  has  placed  a 
conscience  in  the  heart  of  man  which  re- 
volts and  prompts  him  to  speak  and  act, 
when  violence  and  injustice  rear  their  de- 
structive heads.  Man's  intellect  is  so  frail, 
that  the  wisest  and  best  may  err;  therefore 
I  must  speak.  However  crude  or  childish 
my  words  may  be,  I  must  speak. 

"  To  a  better  understanding  of  the  testi- 
mony before  you,  I  must  refresh  your  mem- 
ory in  regard  to  historical  facts.  After  the 
battle  of  Jericho  between  the  Asmonean  prin- 
ces Aristobul  and  Hyrcan,  peace  returned  to 
Israel;  for  Aristobul,  according  to  his  incli- 
nations, was  King  and  Highpriest,  and  Hyr- 
can, according  to  his  inclinations,  retired  in 
to  private  life.  But  the  ambition  of  Antipa- 
ter  to  be  King  of  Israel,  leaving  to  Hyrcan 
the  name  thereof  as  he  had  no  inclination  to 
govern,  could  not  rest,  did  not  care  for  the 
weal  of  Israel.    After  a  long  and  art'*ul  at- 
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tempt,  he  succeeded  iu  persuading  Hyrcan, 
to  write  a  letter  to  Aretius,  then  King  of  Ara- 
bia, requesting  his  friendship  and  protection. 
This  letter  was  brought  to  Aretas  by  Antipa- 
ter,  and  this  is  the  very  same  letter  which, 
dates  and  n:imes  intentionally  changed,  is 
now  laid  before  you,  as  being  of  a  recent 
date.  We  have  proved  that  the  document  is 
several  years  old  and  bears  traces  of  eradi- 
cation just  at  the  spots  of  names  and  date; 
so  skilful  scribes  have  stated  before  you. — 
Hence  no  further  evidence  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  document  a  malicious  forgery. 

"  You  ask  who  is  capable  to  commit  such 
a  crime,  such  a  despicable  treachery  ?  Do- 
sitheus  presented  the  document  to  you. — 
Dositheus  says  Hyrcan  handed  it  to  him 
with  the  direct  command  to  convey  it  to 
Malchus.  Hence  Dositheus  is  the  man  who 
stands  accused  of  this  low  crime,  or  at  least 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  perpetra- 
tor. But  Dositheus  is  a  great  man  and  a 
favorite  of  the  King;  he  must  not  be  accus- 
ed of  a  crime  so  deep-dyed,  so  villanous  ;  it 
is  too  great  a  crime  for  Dositheus — still  it 
was  committed,  and  the  proof  is  in  your 
hands. 

"Two  servants  who  have  not  seen  Hyrcan 
for  the  last  six  months,  as  the  chamberlains 
tell  us,  testify  to  what  they  never  heard  or 
saw;  to  that  which  is  evidently  not  true. — 
Who  are  those  suspected  servants  ?  None 
knows  them,  none  can  tell  us  why  they  come 
here  to  testify  against  their  own  master. — 
Hired  they  must  have  been,  for  the  purpose; 
for  they  eat  the  bread  of  Hyrcan,  and  they 
will  eat  it  no  longer.  They  must  have  been 
hired  and  v.'ell  paid.  Who  hired  and  paid 
those  men  ?  The  same  man  undoubtedly 
who  falsified  the  letter;  for  the  testimony  of 
the  servants  was  intended  to  corroborate  the 
fact  to  be  established  by  said  letter.  Can 
you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  falsifier,  a 
base  forger  would  hire  honest  witnesses  to 
testify  to  a  lie  ?  Still  the  shrewd  servants 
would  not  tell  us  why  they  came  to  testify 
against  their  own  master,  or  who  hired  and 
paid  them. 

"  If  there  was  a  word  of  truth,  a  spark  of 
sincerity  in  this  accusation,  why  did  our  ad- 
versaries resort  to  a  falsified  document  and 
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to  lying  witnesses?  If  one  thousand  witnes- 
ses and  more  should  now  testify  against  Hyr- 
can,  their  words  could  not  be  considered;  for 
the  accusers  began  with  a  lie,  with  forgery 
and  two  false  witnesses,  and  the  accusers 
must  know  that  the  document  is  falsified, 
and  the  servants  have  not  seen  their  master 
within  six  months. 

"  But  then  the  prosecution  brings  a  host 
of  witnesses  who  testify,  that  Hyrcan  prom 
ised  them  offices  whenever  he  should  be  King 
which,  they  say,  he  thought  should  be  soon. 
They  asked  no  favors  of  him,  they  say,  but 
he,  in  order  to  seduce  them,  promised  them 
high  and  remunerati\  e  offices.  There  stands 
a  host  of  other  witnesses  opposed  to  the  for- 
mer and  testify,  that  Hyrcan  dreads  the  idea 
of  public  functions,  and  feels  highly  satisfi- 
ed with  his  private  life.  In  conclusion,  comes 
the  bold  man,  the  blind  Baba  ben  Buta  and 
tells  you,  that  he  was  sent  to  Hyrcan  to  of- 
fer him  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  faction 
in  Israel;  but  Hyrcan  would  not  hear  any- 
thing of  public  life.  If  he  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  again  mounting  the  throae  of  his  fa- 
thers, would  not  he  have  entrusted  his  secret 
to  the  enemies  of  Herod  ?  must  ho  not  have 
initiated  Baba  ben  Buta  into  his  secrets,  as 
Baba  whom  Herod  deprived  of  his  eyes,  is  a 
known  enemy  of  the  King?  Or  do  you  sup- 
pose the  old  King  has  not  wisdom  enough  to 
prefer  the  enemies  of  Herod  to  his  friends,  if 
he  intended  hostilities  against  the  King  ? — 
Or  do  you  believe  you  can  impeach  the  tes- 
timony of  Baba  ben  Buta, "the  unbent  oak, 
the  gigantic  cedar  ?  There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  Israel  who  doubts  the  veracity  of 
Baba. 

*'  But  we  will  suppose  the  evidence  is  bal- 
anced only,  and  this  would  be  enough  to 
dismiss  the  case.  But  we  may  justly  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  Hyrcan  to  decide 
the  conflicting  statements  of  the  witnesses 
you  have  heard.  Hyrcan's  biography  proves 
two  things  ;  first  that  he  never  wished  to  be 
a  King,  and  secondly  that  he  fondly  loved 
Herod.  Who  reigned  in  Israel  after  Pom- 
pey  decided  in  favor  of  Hyrcan,  he  or  Anti- 
pater?  After  Antipater  was  dead,  did  Hyr- 
can rule  in  Israel  or  Phesael  and  Herod  ? — 
You  know  fully  well  that  Antipater  first, 
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j  Phesael  and  Herod  then,  governed  the  peo- 
ple. Was  Hyrcan  opposed  to  their  govern  - 
ing  the  land  in  his  name,  or  did  he  favor  it? 
You  know  that  he  wanted  it  so,  defended 
Herod  before  the  Romans  against  the  accu- 
sations of  the  people,  and  preferred  an  easy, 
retired  life  to  all  public  afl'airs.  He  never 
had  the  inclination  to  govern.  When  the 
power  was  in  his  hands  he  gave  it  to  others, 
why  then  should  it  be  believed,  that  now 
.when  he  is  old  and  feeble,  he  should  long 
after  a  troublesome  crown  ? 

"  And  Hyrcan  loved  Herod,  as  a  father 
loves  his  son.  When  Herod  executed  many 
men  in  Galilee  who  were  accused  of  rob- 
bery, when  he  executed  them  without  the 
permission  of  the  law,  without  the  verdict  of 
a  Sanhedrin,  this  body  then  consisting  of 
other  meu,  summoned  him  before  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  justice.  He  defied  the 
highest  authority  of  the  country,  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrin  in  purple  and  state 
jewels,  girded  with  his  sword  and  surround- 
ed by  a  strong  body  guard.  The  Sanhedrin 
was  dumb,  and  Hyrcan  so  fondly  loved  the 
son  of  Antipater,  that  he  would  not  punish 
him  even  for  the  defiance  of  the  highest  trib- 
unal of  justice,  an  open  revolt  against  the 
laws. 

"  Herod  and  his  brother  Phesael  were  ev- 
ery thing  to  Hyrcan.  He  gave  them  the 
best  proof  of  his  love.  The  brighest  jewel 
in  the  diadem  of  the  Asmoneans,  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  gift  of  the  King, 
Mariamne,  the  wisest,  most  virtuous  and 
most  beautiful  of  women,  the  grand  daugh- 
ter of  two  Kings,  was  given  to  Herod. —  ' 
Hyrcan  gave  Mariamne  to  Herod.  Can  the 
fondest  love  invent  a  clearer  demonstration, 
a  more  truthful  exhibition  of  itself  ?  Could 
Hyrcan  more  effectually  prove  his  love  of 
Herod  ?  0,  I  beg  you  to  consider,  is  not 
this  of  itself  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  old 
King's  innocence  ? 

"The  love  of  a  man  then  nearly  sixty 
years  old  changes  no  more.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  youth  being  passed,  whatever  the 
old  man  loves  he  loves  forever.  Behold, 
when  Hyrcan  had  been  retained  in  Babylon 
a  captive  of  the  Parthians,  the  Israelites  of 
Persia  and  Media  as  far  as  India  and  China 
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honored  the  old  Aamonean  as  their  chief 
and  provided  for  him  with  royal  generosity. 
He  was  happy,  respected  and  beloved. — 
Knowing  as  he  did  that  Herod  sat  upon  his 
throne,  his  love  for  his  favorite  prompted 
him  to  leave  his  new  and  happy  home  and 
return  to  Jerusalem.  Herod  called  him  his 
father,  and  he  called  him  his  son ;  because 
Hyrcan  loved  Herod  before  all  men  and  had 
no  ambition  to  be  King.  When  at  the  pool 
of  Jericho  the  youthful  highpriest  Aristobul, 
the  brother  of  Mariamne,  the  grand  son  of 
Hyrcan  and  his  brother,  the  only  legal  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  Asmoneans  was  drown- 
ed, in  a  manner  unknown  to  you — every  man 
suspected  Herod  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  the  young  highpriest,  even  Mark  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  suspected  him.  But  not  a 
word  of  accusation  or  suspicion  passed  the 
lips  of  Hyrcan.  '  Love  covers  every  trans- 
gression,' not  a  "word  was  heard  of  him;  be- 
cause Hyrcan  loves  Herod  as  never  one  man 
loved  another. 

"I  need  say  no  more,  you  can  not  believe 
Hyrcan  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  treason 
against  Herod.  You  must  be  convinced 
that  this  is  a  malicious  plot  of  the  enemies 
of  a  man  who  should  have  none.  All  those 
who  now  testify  against  him,  once  were  his 
most  obedient  servants,  his  echo,  his  shad- 
ow. They  trembled  when  he  spoke,  danced 
when  he  smiled,  and  wept  when  he  looked 
sad.  Now  they  sell  Joseph  for  twenty  sil- 
ver pieces,  and  tell  the  father,  a  wild  beast 
has  devoured  him.  For  humanity's  sake 
let  this  foul  ingratitude  not  go  unpunished. 
For  justice's  sake  expose  this  malicious  con- 
spiracy. Behold,  here  sits  a  hoary  man, 
born  a  King  in  the  sunshine  of  happiness, 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  fortune,  and  nursed 
with  the  sweets  of  life.  Here  sits  the  son 
of  heroic  and  glorious  ancestors,  who  re- 
deemed Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Syria.  His 
claims  on  the  happiness  of  life  were  great 
and  just.  But  mild  and  peaceable  as  he  al- 
ways was,  still  all  the  billows  of  misfortune 
passed  over  his  head.  His  family  once  so 
glorious, slumbers  in  the  dust.  His  kingdom 
is  his  prison.  Dashed  is  his  crown,  and  his 
throne  is  occupied  by  another.  Once  he 
ministered  before  the  living  God  in  his  tem- 
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pie;  now  he  is  your  prisoner.  Once  he  was 
the  pride  of  a  royal  mother,  and  the  hope  of 
his  nation,  now  he  is  accused  of  treason. — 
He  saw  his  whole  family  perish,  and  the 
husband  of  his  only  grand  daughter,  upon 
whom  he  lavished  all  his  affections,  permits 
him  now  to  stand  like  a  low  criminal  before 
you.  There,  in  Parthia,  his  own  nephew  bit 
off  his  ears  that  he  be  highpriest  no  more, 
and  here  his  own  friends  whom  he  elevated 
to  the  highest  offices,  testify  to  a  lie  to  deliv- 
er his  grey  head  bloody  to  the  grave.  Li- 
ons, tigers  and  hyenas  must  feel  compassion 
with  the  old  man.  Malice  itself,  one  should 
think,  must  be  moved  to  tears  on  beholding 
the  unfortunate  man,  and  must  allow  him  to 
conclude  his  days  in  peace.  A  man  too  old 
and  feeble  to  be  dangerous  to  a  child, should 
not  be  accused  of  a  crime  which  he  is  in- 
capable of  committing. 

"But  worse  than  all  this  is  the  onslaught, 
the  despicable  scheme  to  turn  this  Sanhe- 
drin  into  a  soulless  tool  of  a  political  party, 
to  becomo  the  dagger  in  the  hands  of  the 
assassin.  Israel's  Sanhedrin  is  the  defence 
of  our  laws,  our  rights,  our  liberties.  How 
mean  must  the  enemies  of  Hyrcan  think  of 
this  Sanhedrin,  if  they  think  their  spider- 
web  of  lies  and  forgery  should  not  be  expo- 
sed here?  How  mean  must  those  men  think 
of  Israel  if  they  thus  think  of  its  Sanhe- 
drin ? 

"I  caution  you  in  behalf  and  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  justice,  not  to  let  those  false 
witnesses  escape  unpunished.  Set  an  exam- 
ple of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  Sanhe- 
drin. Permit  none  to  insult  this  body  with 
malicious  lies,  to  depreciate  Israel  by  thus 
disrespecting  the  supreme  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice, to  blaspheme  God  with  lies  and  forgery 
in  the  presence  of  His  temple,  on  the  side 
of  the  sacred  altar,  in  the  hall  where  Esra 
and  the  prophets  sat,  here  on  Mount  Moriah 
where  the  God  of  truth  is  worshipped  and 
rules  supreme." 

When  Hillel  was  done  it  appeared  as  tlio' 
the  consciences  of  all  revived ;  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  grave  ruled  supreme  in  the  hall. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  debate  was  resumed. 
The  friends  of  Herod  insisted  upon  the  guilt 
of  Hyrcan,  and  the  opponents  of  Herod  were 
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overruled  by  the  majority.  When  the  Kas- 
si  observed  the  state  of  affairs,  he  rose  and 
told  the  Sanhedrin,thathe  wasno  loniier  Nas- 
si.  All  the  presiding  officers  formally  and 
solemnly  resigned,  and  left  the  hall  The 
creatures  of  Sabion,  prepared  for  the  emer- 
gency, filled  the  vacancies  immediately,  and 
continued  the  matter.  Having  the  field  all 
for  themselves  they  rendered  the  judgment 
of  "guilty,"  in  the  usual  solemn  manner, 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  hoary  nan,  who  listened,  to  it  with  indif- 
ference almost  Hillel  lose  and  exclaimed, 
"Lord!  this  innocent  blood  soils  not  my 
hands.  Let  not  thy  fierce  anger  be  kindled 
against  all  thy  people."  He  and  his  friends 
left  the  hall.  Outside  they  were  received 
by  a  strong  escort  of  citizens,  who  followed 
Hillel  to  the  house  of  Baba  ben  Buta. 

Like  thunder,  it  roared  through  the  whole 
city,Hyrcan  is  condemned  to  die, the  best  men 
of  the  Sanhedrin  have  resigned,  Hillel  is  the 
greatest  man  in  I&rael,  still  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  foul  crime.  The  people  ran  by 
thousands  to  the  temple;  but  Hyrcf\n  had 
been  led  away  through  the  subterranean 
hall  to  the  palace  of  the  Kings.  Before  the 
military  came  on  the  ground  in  sufficient 
force,  se\eral  of  the  senators  who  had  left 
the  temple,  were  killed,  or  rather  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  excited  populace.  The  milita- 
ry made  a  terrible  carnage  among  the  mul- 
titude, dispersed  them  and  restored  the  ap- 
pearance of  quietude  and  peace.  Actually, 
however  the  whole  city  appeared  to  rest  on 
a  volcano.  Every  sense  of  justice  was  out- 
raged, every  heart  rebelled  in  its  bosom. — 
There  was  a  defiance,  an  angry  hatred  visi- 
ble on  every  countenance. 

Hillel  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  return- 
ed to  Jericho.  Hundreds  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  city  went  with  him.  As  he  pas- 
sed through  the  streets  of  the  city  the  excla- 
mations, "Long  live  Hillel," — "Hillel  should 
be  Xassi" — "Hillel  is  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  similar  exclamations  saluted  him 
everywhere.  His  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  was  a  triumph.  Everywhere  he 
was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 


him  to  Jericho.  His  reception  in  Jericho 
was  princely.  The  good  man  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  honor  and  distinction,  that  he 
was  glad  to  be  again  in  his  humble  cottage 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

When  Sabion  received  the  news  of  the 
verdict  given  by  the  Sanhedrin,  he  immedi- 
ately commanded  the  arrest  of  the  officers 
and  senators  who  had  resigned ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  They  had  left  the  city  with  Hillel. 
Also  Baba  ben  Buta  was  gone.  The  conduct 
of  the  people  terrified  him  somewhat ;  but 
he  soon  recovered  and  acted  with  despotic 
energy.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with  arm- 
ed men,  and  none  was  permitted  to  speak  a 
loud  word.  The  gates  were  closed,  the  forts 
locked,  terror  and  dismay  ruled  supreme. — 
Immediately  Sabion  dispatched  a  courier  to 
Herod,  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Jerusalem  and  Sharon. 

"  We  are  lost,"  Castobarus  cried,  reeling 
into  the  room  of  Sabion.  "Mark  Antony  is 
utterly  defeated.  Octavius  hotly  pursues 
him.  Rumors  are  afloat  thac  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  committed  suicide." 

CHAPTER    XV. 

A     FRIDAY     NIGHT     JN     JBRICHO. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Hillel  was  re- 
ceived in  Jericho  would  not  subside  for  ma- 
ny days-  Hillel  should,  he  must  be  Nassi 
in  Israel,  was  the  cry  of  the  vast  multitude, 
of  which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  He 
sat  again  in  his  low  cabin,  attended  again  to 
his  garden,  and  studied  in  the  scrolls  before 
him.  The  Greek  proselyte,  whom  Simon 
had  sent  back  home,  kept  faithful  watch  at 
the  door  of  the  venerable  savan,  that  no 
harm  might  befal  him. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon.  The  busy  and 
bustling  commotion  in  the  lanes  of  Jericho 
showed  the  end  of  the  week.  Each  man  ap- 
peared to  have  yet  seme  important  business 
to  transact  before  the  close  of  the  week. — 
Each  woman  seen  in  the  street  was  in  a  hur- 
ry to  finish  her  work  in  time  for  the  Sabbath. 
Hillel,  according  to  an  old  custom,  had  re- 
tired to  his  bathroom,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ?eception  of  the  Sabbath  queen. — 


and  the  most  respected  of  the  towns  and  Everything  was  so   still  and  quiet  ia   the 
villagea  through  which  he  passed  followed  |  whole  house,  that  it  sounded  peculiar  and 
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strange,  when  a  stout,  robust  man  with  a 
stron^r,  shrill  and  disagreeable  tenor  voice, 
reeled  into  the  house,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  reinonstrations  of  the  Greek  prose- 
lyte, he  cried,  "  Where  is  Hillel?  Where  is 
Hillel?"  80  loud  and  shrill,  that  everybody 
in  the  house  must  have  heard  it.  Wrapped 
in  a  cloak  Hillel  came  forth  from  his  bath- 
house. "  What  wishest  thou,  my  son  ?  "  he 
asked,  calmly. 

"Art  thou  Hillel  ?  "  the  stranger  vocifer 
ated,  without  any  demonstration  of  respect. 

"  I  am,  my  son,"  said  Hillel,  ''  what  Avishest 
'thou  ?  " 

"  Why  are  the  heads  of  the  Babylonians 
o?al,  and  not  round  a>*  ours?"  the  stran- 
ger iisked. 

"Thou  hast  asked  a  great  question,  niiy 
son,"  said  Hillel.  "This  Is  the  fault  of  their 
mid  wives;  but  God  has  made  all  men  alike." 

Without  another  wor.d  the  stranger  hurri 
e  1  away ;  but  scarcely  had  Hillel  retired  to 
his  bathroom,  when  the  fantastic  stranger's 
shrill  voice  again  resounded,  "  Where  is 
Hillel  ?  Where  is  Hillel  ?  "  The  Greek  pros- 
elyte was  so  angry  at  the  man's  total  want 
of  courtesy  and  propriety,  that  he  was  just 
about  scolding  him,  when  the  door  of  the 
bath  room  opened  and  Hillel,  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  came  through  it.  Friendly  and 
kind  as  ever  he  asked,  "  What  wishest  thou, 
my  son  ?  " 

"  Why  have  the  people  of  Tadmor  eyes  so 
weak  and  red  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Thou  hast  asked,  a  great  question,  my 
son,"  said  Hillel.  '  "Because  the  wind  blows 
the  fine  sand  of  the  desert  in  their  eyes. — 
Still  they  can  see  and  admire  the  beauties  of 
God's  creatijn." 

Without  a  word  of  thanks  or  excuse,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  Hillel  returned  to 
his  bath.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  annoy- 
ing stranger  was  again  in  the  house,  and 'as 
rude  as  ever,  he  cried,  "Where  is  Hillel? 
Where  is  Hillel  ? "  The  proselyte  closed 
his  fist  and  showed  an  angry  face  to  the  man ; 
but  he  could  not  speak,  for,  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips,  Hillel  instantly  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  What  wishest  thou,  my  son,"  he 
asked,  as  mildly  and  kindly  as  before. 

"  Why  have  the  east  Africans  broad  feet?" 
the  strantrer  asked. 
U 


"  Thou  hast  asked  a  great  question,"  said 
Hillel.  "  Because  they  live  on  swamp  land. 
Still  they  can  walk  erect  before  God." 

"  I  should  have  to  ask  thee  many  more 
questions,"  said  the  stranger;  "but  1  fear  to 
provoke  thee  to  anger." 

Hillel  sat  down,  invited  the  stranger  to  a 
seat  opposite  himself,  and  encouraged  him 
to  ask  him  all  the  questions  he  wished  to 
have  answered. 

"  Art  thcu  Hillel,  whom  the  people  call 
Nassi  of  Israel?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"I  flra  Hillel,"  was  his  answer,  "but  I 
know  not  what  the  people  call  me." 

"  Then  1  wish  that  no  more  like  thee  be 
born  in  Israel,"  said  the  stranger,  angrily. 

"  Why  my  son,"  Hillel  asked,  "  have  I 
done  thee  any  harm  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  the  stranger  vociferated.  "  I 
wagered  four  hundred  Siis,  that  I  would  pro- 
voke thee  to  anger-  But  I  see  1  can  not  do 
it.     I  lose  four  hundred  Sus." 

"  Better  thou  losest  other  four  hundred 
Sus,"  said  he,  "  than  Hillel  should  be  angry 
one  moment  only."  ^ 

The  stranger,  thus  disappointed,  left  the 
house,  and  told  his  story  everywhere,  to  the 
greatest  praise  of  the  sweet  lemper  of  the 
old  sage.  Hillel  soon  appeared  in  the  circle 
of  his  family  to  bless  each  ot  them,  as  the 
Sabbath  approached.  Also  Helen  rose  and 
approached  the  venerable  patriarch,  "  Bless 
me  also,  my  father,"  she  said. 

Hillel  laid  his  hands  upon  her  head  and 
said,  "May  God  silence  thy  sighs  and  dry  up 
thy  tears,  my  daughter.  Heaven's  Sabbath 
rest  end  Seraphic  bliss  may  fill  thy  heart." 
—  "Amen,"  said  Helen,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  kissed  vehemently  the  border  of 
his  cloak. 

Hillel  regarded  her  closely,  and  on  be- 
holding tears  in  her  eyes,  he  said  :  "  Weep 
not,  on  Sabbath,  it  is  a  day  of  holiness.— 
Why  art  thou  not  happy  among  us,  we  love 
thee  so  well?" 

"  Happy,  as  happy  ns  I  can  be,  I  am  in 
the  bosom  of  your  family,"  Helen  said.  "  I 
can  say  much  more  than  this,  1  have  learn- 
ed here  what  true  happiness  is.  The  wealth , 
luxury  and  hilarity  of  a  royal  court  are  liko 
the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon.    Splen- 
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did,  beauteous,  charming  are  the  colors  re-| 
fleeted  in  its  ghiring  flood  of  light;  but  thei 
sweetest  blossoms  wither,  the  fragrant  roses  j 
melancholy  recline  their  heads,  and  Flora  | 
mourns  over  her  children.     There  is  splen- 
dor and  death,  honey  and  poison,  in  one  cup.  j 
But  joy,  true  happiness  is  enthroned  among 
the  good  and  innoce  it,  under  the  silent  roofl 
of  virtuous  inmates.     You,  my  good  father,  I 
have  taught  me  happiness,  real  bliss;  but  my  i 
heart  is  not  susceptible  of  happiness.     May  j 
1  not  mourn  for  a  lost  father  ?    not  weep  a  | 
tear  after  hini  who  roams  over  the  country ! 
and  throws  himself  in  the  embrace  of  dan- 1 
ger,  to  destroy  my  parent  ?    Is  the  Sabbath  ' 
80  holy,  that  I  mav  not  mourn  for  the  one, 
and  pray  for  the  other?     Can  I  reconcile  my  j 
love  with  the  voice  of  nature?     O,  my  fath- 
er, I  feel  how  happy  1  could  be  with  you,  if 
I  could  be  happy."  j 

"Be  as  happy,  my  daughter,  as  thou  art: 
virtuous,"  Hillel  said.  "  Confide  in  GoJ,  and  | 
the  sun  of  happiness  will  soon  return  to  thy! 
heart."  Hillel  would  have  said  more,  if  he 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  unexpect-' 
ed  arrival  of  Simon.  "  It  is  he,  my  life,  my  | 
love,  my  only  hope!"  Helen  exclaimed,  and! 
sank  in  the  open  arms  of  Simon,  who  press- 
ed her  in  silent  rapture  on  his  high  beating 
heart  Smilingly,  Hillel  said,  "  the  sun  of 
happiness  has  returned  already  to  her  heart." 

"And  so  you  are  yet  mine,  all  mine,  so  lov- 
ingly, so  faithfully  mine  !"  Simon  exclaim- 
ed, fervently,  gazing  enrapturedly  upon  the 
blushing  countenance  and  radiating  black 
eyes  of  Helen.  "  A  world  of  happiness,  a 
paradise  speaks  through  thy  looks,  my  only 
love.  Speak,  speak,  my  dearest  life,  what 
hast  thou  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"Everything,  nothing,"  Helen  stammered. 
**My  soul  is  full  of  divine  music,  I  can  speak 
no  words." 

"  I  feel  the  angelic  accords,  as  they  re- 
echo in  my  heart,"  said  Simon.  Turning  to 
his  parents  he  kissed  them  and  said  :  "  I  can  i 
stay  only  a  few  short  moments  with  you. — 
A  sacred  missi:)a  entrusted  to  my  care  ur- 
ges me  onward  and  forward.  I  must  be  in 
Jerusalem  to-morrow." 

"  The  mission  must  be  very  important,  in- 
deed," said  Hillel,  "  if  my  son  thinks  to  de- 
secrate the  Sabbath  by  traveling." 


The  Combat  of  the    People, 

"  My  venerable  father  and  teacher,"  said 
Simon,  "  you  taught  me,  to  save  a  human 
life  is  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  observe 
all  the  Sabbaths  of  a  lifetime.  You  taught 
me  that  even  in  case  of  doubt — man  may 
violate  the  Sabbath,  if  he  believes  thus  to 
save  the  life  of  a  human  being." 

"  1  did  say  so,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Law  :  '  What  man  should  do  to  live  by 
it,'  and  not  to  die  with  it.  Self  preservation 
is  man's  first  duty.  'Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,'  implies  first  the  duty  to  preserve  the 
life  of  our  fellow  men  as  well  as  ours.  Hence 
the  perservation  of  life  is  man's  first  duty. 
But  tell  me,  my  son,  whose  life  art  thou  to 
save  ?" 

"  Hyrcan's,  my  father,"  said  Simon.  "  I 
prevailed  so  long  on  Herod  until  he  appoin- 
ted me  governor  of  Jerusalem 'and  pardon- 
ed Hyrcan.  1  bear  the  documents.  I  can 
save  the  life  of  Hyrcan  and  of  many  others 
who  die  now  in  Jerusalem  almost  every  day, 
for  no  offence  of  theirs." 

"  Then  go,  travel  fast,  be  in  time  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  may  God  speed  thee,"  Hillel  ex- 
claimed, joyfully.  "All  good  men  in  Israel 
will  bless  thee,  and  Herod's  name  might  yet 
be  saved  from  perdition."  Instantly  Hillel 
looked  serious  and  deliberating.  After  a 
moment  of  reflectiou,  he  asked,  "  But  why 
didst  thou  not  go  the  straight  rout  from  Pe- 
tra  to  Jerusalem  ?  " 


I   . 


Notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  King, 


signed  by  him,  and  bearing  his  seal,"  said  Si- 
mon, "nothwithstanding  my  traveling  with  a 
strong  escort  of  the  royal  guard,  I  was  so 
much  molested  and  delayed  at  each  military 
post,  thf.t  I  determined  upon  chosing  this  by- 
way, where  no  military  posts  are,  and  1  may 
arrive  much  sooner  at  Jerusalem. "j 

"  This  is  suspicious  my  son,"  Hillel  said, 
"d  fear  thou  art  deceived.  I  know  the  per- 
fidy and  inconsistency  of  Herod.  It  looks 
to  me,  as  though  Herod  could  not  resist  thy 
prayers.  But  he  sent  the  command  before 
thee  to  delay  thee  on  the  road,  till  it  is  too 
late,  till  Hyrcan  is  no  more.  How  in  the 
world  dared  the  oflicers  of  the  difl*efent 
posts  delay  thee,  if  thou  carriest  the  King's 
orders  ?  Hyrcan  was  condemned  to  deiith 
by  an  outrageous  and  presumptuous  body  of 
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men,  who  evidently  obeyed  the  behests  of.'dence  between   him  and   Cleopatra,  from 
Herod.     I  fear  ray  son,  thou  art  deceived."   which  it  is  evident  that  he  conspired  with 


Like  a  flash  of  lightning  it  rushed  through 
the  soul  of  Simon.  He  rose  from  his  seat 
and  looked  about  like  one  who  feels  the  ap- 
proach of  insanity.  ''Is  it  possible  that  He- 
rod is  so  perfidious,  so  outrageously  satanic, 
such  a  feeble,  weak,  hellish  liar  !  "  Simon 
exclaimed,  furiously.  "Yet  it  appears  to  be 
as  my  sagacious  father  says.  Herod,  then, 
dig  thy  grave,  thou  art  a  lost  man.  This 
pardon  alone  could  save  him.  O,  my  fath- 
er, my  kind  father,  you  know  not  how  my 


her  against  Herod.  I  found  the  documents 
under  the  ruins  of  his  house  in  Sharon,  and 
gave  them  to  the  King.  His  doom  is  sealed. 
If  the  people  or  Herod  rule,  his  doom  is 
sealed." 

"And  the  beloved  of  my  heart  is  the  mur- 
derer of  my  father,"  Helen  lamented,  "how 
unhappy  a  girl  am  [  !  " 

"  Murderer  ?  No  !  "  Simon  said,  emphati- 
cally. "The  man  who  murdered  thousands, 
he  vrho  exposed  his  own  child  to  disgrace 


soul  mourns  over  that  Herod,  how  I  dread  j  and  death,  is  condemned  to  death.  The 
the  idea  of  the  bloody  revolution,  that  must  j  King  and  the  people  condemned  him,  and  I 
ensue-  O,  I  hoped  to  save  him,  to  spare  my  j  was  one  of  the  witnesses  when  that  villain 
people  the  lives  of  the  thousand  patriots. —  I  was  tried  for  his  crimes.  Helen,  my  virtu- 
It  was  a  sweet,  pleasant  dream.  If  Herod  ous  Helen,  speak  no  more,  pray  no  more  for 
is  a  liar,  then  the  dream  is  over,  and  the  I  him  who  happens  to  be  your  father.     He 

is  guilty  enough  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  if 
he  could,  and  you  know  it ;  hence  pray  no 
more." 

Helen  embraced  Hillel  and  his  wife.  "  B« 
you  my  father,  be  my  mother,  woman  with 
the  great  looks,"  she  implored.  "  I  will  warm 
my  soul  at  the  fire  of  your  virtues,  and  be 
worthy  to  be  your  child." 

"  So  may  God  bless  thee,  as  I  love  thee," 
said  Hillel.     "  Helen,    we  are  thy  parents, 
thou  our  child." 
"  Ah,  how  it  rolls,  how  it  ebbs  and  floods 


sword,  the  bloody  sword  will  decide  the  fate 
of  Israel."  Simon  covered  his  fiice  with 
his  hands  and  wept  so  loud,  that  all  in  the 
room  wept  with  him.  Painful  was  the  si- 
lence that  followed,  and  the  emotions  that 
appeared  to  dominate  every  heart.  Then 
he  burst  forth  violently,  "  Israel,  curse  the 
infamous  seducers  of  Herod  !  Israel,  curse 
Salome,  Dositheus,  Castobarus,  curse  Sabi- 

on  " 

The  shrill  and  painful  cry  of  Helen,  "Hold 
on,  for  God's  sake,  hold  on,  he  is  my  father!  " 


directed  every  look  to  her.     "  Simon,  savej  through  the  heart  like  a  current  of  bliss  !  " 
him,  I  prithee,  save  his  life,  he  is  my  father,  j  Helen  exclaimed,  and  embraced  her  parents. 


What  love  can  invent  to  please,  to  bring 
down  the  bliss  of  heaven  upon  thee,  to  en- 
rapture thee  with  feelings  divine,  I  will  do, 
I  will  cheerfully  do ;  nay,  nay,  nay,  it  shall 
be  my  only  study,  my  sole  thought  to  make 
thee  so  happy  as  no  other  mortal  can  be  ; 


"  Now  let  us  part,"  said  Simon,  "  my  duty 
calls  me  hence.  Perhaps  I  can  yet  save 
Hyrcan,  and  give  a  favorable  turn  to  the 
state  of  afiiiirs.  If  it  is  too  late,  Abba  Shaul 
is  just  in  time.  Things  are  pressed  to  a 
fearful  crisis.     The  moment  of  final  decision 


when  thou  sleepest  my  love  shall  rock  theej  is  nigh.  The  Passover  week  draws  near. — 
in  paradisian  dreams,  when  ihou  wakest  my  i  When  we  meet  again  the  iron  dice  are  cast, 
fiery  passions  shall  change  the  dust  under!  The  fate  of  Herod  and  Israel  is  decided.  I 
thy  feet  into  fragrant  roses ;  1  will  wrestle !  go  to  co-operate  with  my  people  in  a  great 
with  the  stars  for  their  diadem  of  light  to  land  sacred  work,  if  my  negotiations  fail.  I 
crown  thy  brow;  O,  I  will  conjure  up  love 'feel  the  solemnity  of  the  cause,  and  its  im- 
and  joy  from  barren  deserts  to  make  thee  portance.  Therefore  before  I  leave.  Father, 
smile  in  happiness — but  save,  save,  man,  save:  Mother,   give   me    your    blessing,   that    it 


the  life  of  my  father !  " 

"  Poor  woman,  thy  father  is  lost,"  said  Si- 
mon, as  monotonous  and  slow,  as  though  a 
marble  statue  spjke.     "1  found  a^correspon- 


strengthen   my  will  and  support  my  ener- 
gies." 

"  No,  no,  no,  do  not  go  from  hence,"  Hel- 
en cried,  "death,  death,  death,  I  see  nothing 


1^2 

but  doath  before  mo.  Wild  is  my  fantasy, 
black  my  omens,  dreadful  my  presentiments 
Simon,  leave  us  not.  You  can  not  save  the 
King,  and  in  the  revolution — 0  leave  us  not, 
.1  fear  we  will  see  you  no  raore." 

"And  if  1  can  not  save  the  life  of  Ilyr- 


The  Combat  of  the    Peopj.e, 


Simon,  having  regained  his  presence  of 
mind,  brought  Helen  to  his  mother  who 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  then  turning  to  his 
father  he  stammered,  "  My  time  is  over,  I 
must  go.     Father,  bless  me." 

Killel  laid  his  liands  upon  Simon's  head 


can,  not  rescue  Herod  from  the  claws  of  hi?  j  and  said,  "  Kemain  firm  in  the  path  of  god 
friends,"  said  Simon,  '"should  he  boast  upon 
my  cowardice  to  carry  out  uiy  mission,  and 
tell  him  to  his  face,  that  1  go  to  those 
who  will  do  him  justice?  If  my  people  ap- 
peal to  arms  to  redress  their  grievances, 
dare  I  stand  aloof 'and  rejoice  in  the  embrace 
of  love?  This  is  not  your  wish;  your  af- 
fections, Helen,  spoke  too  loudly.  H  1  fall, 
here  are  your  parents;  and  there,  in  a  better 


lincss  and  virtue,  true  to  thy  God  and  thy 
people,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  will  watcli  over  thee.  He  has  com- 
manded his  angels  to  guard  thee  on  all  thy 
ways.  Go  with  God  and  return  in  peace, 
Amen." 

"Now  I  feel  an  ax  my  in  my  breast,  a  host 
of  heroes  in  my  soul,"  Simon  exclaimed. — 
"Helen,   Father,  mother,   farewell.     Israel 


world,  Helen,  Ave  meet  again."     He  pointed  j  calls,  I  come.     Israel  weeps,  I  am  prepared, 

aloft,  and  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  "Butj  ready  to  die  or  be  victorious  with  Israel. — 

you  shjill  not  remain  in  this  world  as  the!  Farewell,  farewell" 

daughter  of  Sabion,  you  shall  be  known  as|      "  Stay,  one  moment  longer,  stay,"  Helen 

Hillel's  daughter.     Here  in  presence  of  my  |  cried,  but  he  was  gone,  and  she  sunk  back 

mother  and  thine,  of  my  beloved  ones  and 

thine,  our  father  shall  join  our  hands  in  the 

sacred  bonds  of  matrimony.     Here  and  now, 

Helen,  my  only  love,  here  and  now  let  us  be 

united  for  ever.     If  I  return,  thy  husband 

returns;  if  1  return  notHillel  is  thy  father. 


in  the  embrace  of  her  mother. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE     ARRESTS. 

In  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem  a  sudden 
change  had  taken  place.     The  hilarious  fes- 
and  thy  husband  will  stand  at  the  gates  ol  \  tjvities  were  oyer.     An  awful  silence,  mourn- 
paradise  and  wait  for  thy  arrival.     Suffering  |  f^i  ^nd  eloquent,  like  heavy  and  dark  clouds, 


here  will  be  everlasting  triumph  there.  Love 
and  fidelity  here  will  be  the  glorious  crown 
of  victory  in  the  home  of  angels.  Come, 
Helen,  dear,  be  mine  before  God  and  man." 
Helen  sank  in  the  outstretched  arms  of 
Simon,  She  did  not  speak,  and  what  wo 
man  under  the  influence  of  such  sentiments 


overhung  the  luxurious  sr.loons.  it  appear- 
ed as  though  suddenly  every  tongue  was  la- 
med, every  smile  banished,  and  happiness 
was  exiled.  The  servants  and  courtiers  ran 
quickly  and  dumb  through  the  apartments. 
Herod  had  returned  from  the  Arabian  expe- 
dition.    Returned  from   the  field  of  battle 


could  have  spoken?  Simon,  pressing  her  |  as  a  signal  victor,  still  no  voice  of  enthusi- 
closely  to  his  heart,  addressed  his  father  and!  asm  received  him,  no  demonstration  of  joy 
mother  in  touching  words.     All  rose   and  j  remunerated    the    fatigued   and    victorious 


Hillel  tilled  two  goblets  with  wine  and  pro- 


Unregarded,  noticed  only  to  go  out 


nounced  the  solemn  benediction  over  the  j  of  his  way,  the  King  traveled  through  the 
lovers.  Then  Simon  took  a  ring  and  placed;  country,  entered  the  cnpita'l  and  his  palace, 
it  on  Helen's  finger  while  saying,  "  Thus  |  and  everywhere  gloomy,  melancholy  and  sad 
Shalt  thou  be  sanctified  to  me  by  this  ring,  |  countenances  stared  on  him  a  short  time,  and 
as  I  am  to  thee."— "Amen,  amen,"  it  sound-!  then  turned  aside  to  curse  him,  as  it  were, 
ed  from  every  lip.  Hillel  stretched  out  his!  Only  his  court  creatures  and  servants  were 
hands  and  blessed  his  loving  children,  while!  in  attendance,  and  also  they  appeared  to  re- 
Helen  clung  to  the  lips  of  Simon  in  a  long!  ^  ^^e  past  and  apprehend  the  future.  On- 
kiss.     JSot  an  eye  was  tearless,  every  heart!  t  .,    ,         i     i    ,  c,  i  •  i 

was  moved  with  the  most  conflicting  senti- P^  ""«  «"^^^«^^'  ''^"^  ^hat  was  Sabion,  as  he 
ments  of  joy  and  pain,  happiness  and  appre-i  ^'^ceived  the  King  in  the  palace. 
bension.  ,  j      Without  another  word  of  reply  to  Sabion'S' 
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compliments,  the   King  at^ked,  "And  llyr- 1 obtain  a  hearing  of  the  Ivin2;.     He  behaved 
can  ?"  I  like  a  maniac  and  none  could  bring  him  to 

"Is  dead  and  buried,"  Sabion  replied,  with  his  senses,  Sabion  commenced  to  feel  that 
a  malicious  smile  on  his  lips.  Herod  started  it  was  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  in  his  pres- 
baek,  like  one  who  dreads  his  own  shadow,  ence,  and  without  the  King's  permission  he 
He  appeared  to  shudder  at  his  own  black !  went  toward  the  door,  "ritay,  traitor,  faith- 
deed.  "And  the  people?"  he  continued,  j  less  dog,  miserable  wretch,"  the  King  cried, 
interrogating.     "Are    quiet,"   saiu    Sabion,  i  madly,  "you  can  not  sell  me  anv  more  to 


"  1  have  kept  my  word." 

"  Quiet,  very  quiet,"  said  Herod,  "  not  one 
of  them  has  a  word  of  joy  to  speak  to  the 
returning  victor." 

"  My  lord,  none  knew  of  your  arrival," 
Sabion  excused  himself,  "or  else  " 

"  You  would  have  hired  some  criers  to 
give  me  an  entliusiastic  reception,"  the  King 
interrupted.  "It  is  well,  as  it  is.  What 
says  the  Queen  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell,  my  lord,"  said  Sabion, 
"  none  is  permitted  to  see  her. 
I  presume." 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  is  sick,  I  presume,"  said 
the  King,  "  and  could  not  receive  her  royal 
husband  in  due  form.  Her  children,  cham- 
berlains, courtiers,  officers,  servants  all  sick, 
J  presume,  only  Sabion  and  myself  are  well. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  this  is  a  sickly  season. —  But 
what  is  the  latest  news  from  Egypt  ?  " 

"  Melancholy  intelligence,"  snid  Sabion. — 
''  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  dead,  they  end- 
ed in  suicide." 

Thunderstruck,  Herod  looked  on  Sabion, 
without  saying  one  word.  The  wild  gestures 
of  the  King  and  his  rapid  strides  were  the 
only  demonstration  of  his  emotions.     Grad- 


Cleopatra;  that  vile*  woman  is  dead.     Why 
are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  your  business  is  " 
done?     Call  Sohemus  and  Castobarus." 

Both  appeared  instantly.  "  Sohemus ! 
tike  Jericho  as  quick  as  possible,"  the  King 
commanded,  "drive  out  the  Egyptians,  and 
leave  a  garrison  there."  Sohemus  bowed 
and  left.  "Castobarus,  Sabion  is  your  pris- 
oner. Your  honor  and  your  head  are  for- 
feited if  he  escapes." 

Sabion    fell   upon    his   knees   before  the 

She  is  sick  i  King.     "  My  lord,  my   gracious   King,"  he 

begged,  "do  not  abandon  your  most  faithful 

servant.     1  have  done  my  duty  at  the  ri.sk  of 

my  own  life  " 

"  ^^es,  yes,  you  have  done  your  duty,  as 
well  as  any  other  executioner,"  the  King  re- 
plied ;  "  but  your  work  is  done.  Cleopatra 
is  dead,  you  can  not  sell  me  and  Judea  to 
her.  You  are  at  the  end  of  your  race.  Be- 
gone.    To-morrow  your  trial  shall  be." 

Sabion  attempted  to  speak  again,  but  the 
King  moving  his  hand,  Castobarus  took  the 
sword  of  Sabion  and  bade  him  follow,  when 
suddenly  the  door  was  opened  and  Salome 
came  in.  "My  lord,  hear  your  faithful  sis- 
ter," she  cried,  "  commit  no  rash  act  against 


ually  he  wrought  himself  into  a  frantic  ex-  Sabion.     The  documents  handed  to  you  may 


struck  himself  with  his  own  tists,  and  made 
dreadful  gesticulation.s.  He  did  not  hear 
what  Sabion  said,  and  raged  on  for  a  good 
while.  Sabion  begged  leave  to  retire,  but 
Herod  ejaculifted  like  a  madman:  "Ah,  you 
faithless  dog  of  a  friend,  not  even  a  tear  you 
can  weep  for  Cleopatra  who  promised  you  a 
fortune.     Ah,  you  are  a  faithless  dog.'' 

The  remonstrance  of  Sabion  was  in  vain. 
The  King,  in  his  violent  rage,  did  not  listen 
to  what  he  said.  Again  and  anon  he  bowed 
to  attract  Uit;  attention  of  the  King,  but  in 
vain.  The  Chamberlain  also  stood  a  good 
while  in  tJie  saloon,  without  being  able  to 


citement,  pushed  his  head  against  the  wall,  j  ^^^    forged    after   all.      Your    enemies   are 

shrewd.  They  may  have  placed  the  docu- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Aurion,  without  his 
knowledge  of  their  being  spurious.  Be  not 
too  hasty.  I  suspect  the  people  of  Sharon, 
•who  are  under  arms  against  you," 

"  You  pray  for  your  seducer  ?  "  the  King 
asked,  with  gnashing  teeth.  "  What  means 
this?" 

"  Your  interest,  your  safety,  my  royal  lord, 
and  not  my  hatred,"  said  Salome,  "  prompt 
me  to  this  step.  Consider  Avell  before  you 
act." 

"  To-morrow  shall  be  his  trial,"  the  King 
said,  "  All  my  courtiers  shall  decide  whether 
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knowledge  of  my  wife,  and  gave  my  other 
dnnghter  to  another  nnrse.  She  died  soon 
after.  Helen  is  your  daughter.  But  1  know 
not  whether  she  escaped,  or  where  she  is. — 
Only  two  persons  can  know  it,  Aurion  and 
Elvira,  they  were  at  the  spot  right  after  the 
earthquake.  Elvira  is  in  my  power.  Ex- 
amine her,  perhaps  she  will  tell  you  what 


1.14 

the  documents  in  my  possession  are  forged." 
The  King  left  the  saloon,  and  Salome  assail- 
ed 8abion  like  a  fury,  "  Speak,  satanic  mon- 
ster, where  is  my  daughter,  where  is  Helen?" 

"Helen  is  not  your  daughter,"  said  Saliion. 

"  You  see,  infamous  devil,  your  life  is  in 
my  hands,  I  alone  can  save  you,"  said  Sa- 
lome. *'  Aurion  found  your  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  Cleopatra  and  handed  it  to  j  she  knows," 

the  King.  You  are  a  dead  man.  Give  me|  Castobarus  and  Sabion  left  the  saloon. — 
my  daughter  and  I  shall  be  your  advocate;  Salome  stared  a  good  while  after  them.  "A 
before  the  King.     Give  me  my  child,  and  I  hell  if  you  wish,  but  Salome  you  shall  not 


will  attempt  to  save  you. 


have  for  a  spouse,"  she  vociferated.     "I  will 


Your  children  are  dead,"  said  Sabion,  [send  you  to  my  first  husband  if  it  must  be, 


the  earthquake  killed  them. 


and  let  Sabion  give  you  company. — But  does 


"  You  lie,  one  of  them  lives,"  Salome  cri-ithat  man  not  tell   me  a  lie  to  save  his  life  ? 
ed,  "  and  you  must  know  where  she  is.     1  jls  Helen  my  daughter?     Is  she  disgraced  ? 


knows  she  that  I  commanded  it?  H  she  is 
and  knows  it,  must  she  not  curse,  hate,  de- 
spise me  ;  why  do  I  wish  to  see  her  ?  How 
foolish  I  am.  Still  ]  must  know  it,  and  if 
she  is  my  daughter,  1  must  see  and  love  her. 
I  am  a  mother,  1  can  not  divest  myself  of  my 
love.  Aurion  knows  where  she  is,  he  loves 
of  the  executioner.  No,  if  I  must  die,  you  her,  and  I — No,  she  shall  die — Die?  my  own 
shall  at  least  mourn  the  loss  of  your  child- j  child  ?  I  must  have  certainty  on  all  these 
ren."  I  questions,  then  I  will  act  speedily." 

"I  entreat,  I  beseech  you,  Sabion,"   she!     A  violent  roar,  like  that    of  a  madman 
prayed,  "give  me  my  daughter,  give  me  my  sounding  dreadfully  through  the  arched  halls 


believe  Helen  is  my  child.     H  so,  speak,  tell 
me  where  she  is,  and  1  will  save  you." 

"  You  have  promised  so  much,  and  kept 
so  little,  that  1  would  not  trust  you  with  the 
office  to  plead  my  cause  before  the  King," 
said  Sabion.  "  You  wish  to  have  your 
daughter,  and  then  deliver  me  into  the  hands 


child,  and  1  will  forget  all  the  wrong  you 
have  done  me.  I  will  forget  that  you  are  a 
devil,  a  traitor,  a  hangman,  my  curse,   my 


of  the  palace,  made  Salome  listen.  " Hark! 
is  this  not  the  voice  of  Herod  ?"  she  solilo- 
quized, when  he,  like  a  fury,  reeled  into  the 


hell,  I  will  forget  it  and  pray  upon  my  knees 'room  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.     "Leave 


to  save  you.     Monster  give  mo  my  child." 

"  If  Castobarus  swears  to  send  me  safely 
to  Arabia,"  said  Sabion,  "  in  case  the  King 
condemns  me,  I  shall  tell  you  all  I  know." 
Salome's  prayers  did  not  move  Castobarus. 
He  insisted  upon  his  duty.  "  If  you  swear 
to  marry  me,"  he  said,  finally,  to  Salome,  "I 
will  do  as  you  wish."     After  her  tears  and 


me,  instantly,  venomous  serpent,"  he  cried. 
"Lost,  dead,  gone,  everything  is  lost,all  dead, 
gone.  You,  hellish  monsters,  you  have 
caused  me  to  slay  Hyrcan,  you  have  poison- 
ed my  soul  with  suspicion  against  him.  Go, 
let  me  alone  with  my  grief." 

"  I  go,  if  you  command,"  Salome  said, — 
"  But  I  can  not  imagine,  why  you  now,  in 


prayers  were  wasted  in  vain,  Salome  swore  I'this  dangerous  crisis,  repent  the  death  of 
a  solemn  oath  to  marry  Castobarus,  who' Hyrcan.     I  wish  you  my  royal  brother,  to 


also  promised  xnder  oath  to  send  Sabion 
safely  to  Arabia,  if  the  King  condemned 
him. 


come  to  your  senses." 

"  Foul,   vile,   disgraced    woman,"  Herod 
thundered,  "  is  there  yet  so  much  woman- 


Sabion  then  said :  "  Helen  is  your  daugh-i  hood  left  in  your  degraded  soul,  that  you 
ter.  1  took  her  from  the  nurse  when  I  came  i  can  feel  the  pain,  the  burning  torment  of  a 
to  Jerusalem.  She  was  born  in  the  same  father,  a  husband,  who  comes  after  months 
hour  with  my  other  daughter  and  in  the  same  I  of  separation  to  embrace  his  wife  and  his 
house.     I  changed  the  children  without  the  j  children  ;  but  she,  ha,  ha,  ha,  laugh  your- 
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seumS/Kut  slie,  and  she  is  the  mosc  beau- 1  feeble,  defenceless  Toman.     But  if  you  do 

teous  of  women,  she  closes  her  doors,  sends  (not  kill  me,  I  will  speak,  because  I  must.— ^ 

me  my  ring,  the  token  of  my  love,  sends  me !  Antony  is  dead.     Octavius  is  your  enemy. 

my  ring,  and  the  message,  that  she  swore  a 

solemn  oath  never  to  allow  me  to  see  her  or 

embrace  her  children.     That  is  your  work, 

hellish    fiend ;    for  she  says,   the  blood   of 

Hyrcan  quenched  every  spark  of  love  in  her 

heart,  she  hates  and  abhors  me.     Ha,  ha, 

ha,  Sabion's  prostitute!  laugh  yourself  mad, 

this  is  your  hellish  work." 

Halome  quivered  with  anger.  Not  being 
able  to  give  vent  to  her  rage,  she  fainted 
away,  falling  down  senseless  before  Herod. 
"  Die,  worthless  creature,"  he  roared,  when 
she  fell.  She  groaned  heavily  and  appeared 
to  die.  Herod  lifted  her  up,  laid  her  on  a 
sofa,  called  his  servants  who  administered 
restoratives  to  her.  She  revived  without 
Herod's  looking  at  her.  The  servants,  obey- 
ing her  command,  left  the  saloon  ;  she  was 
again  alone  with  Herod.  "If  you  wish  me 
to  die,  kill  me,"  she  said,  in  a  cool  and  cut- 


ting tone;  "dispatch  mo  quickly,  you  are 
master  in  the  art  of  assassination,  kill  me  at 
once." 

"  Be  dumb,  worthless  woman,"  he  cried. 

"  So  every  maniac  treats  his  faithful 
friends,"  she  continued,  calmly.  "  Better 
Hyrcan  lives  and  Herod  dies  than  Herod 
lives  and  Mariamne  plays  the  impotent  des 
pot  against  him.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be 
Herod's  friend,  it  is  a  crime  to  be  his  faith- 
ful sister;  for  he  is  the  admirer  of  his  ene- 
mies," 

"I  command  you  to  be  silent,  and  leave 
this  room,"  he  thundered, 

"  I  am  none  of  your  obedient  slaves,"  she 
said,  "  first  I  must  tell  you  what  1  have  to 
say,  then  I  shall  leave  you.     You  are  blind 


The  p3ople  are  infuriated.  Mariamne  hates, 
abhors  you.  A  revolution  in  her  favor  is  at 
your  door.  Your  fall,  your  death  is  certain 
almost.  Hyrcan  is  disposed  of,  but  Mariam- 
ne steps  in  his  place,  lends  the  revolution, 
and  avenges  her  brother  and  grand-father  on 
you,  while  you  sigh  after  her  love.  If  you 
are  a  man,  crush  this  scheme  in  time.  Send 
her  away  to  a  place  where  the  rebels  can  not 
reach  her,  and  she  can  not  communicate 
with  them.  Send  her  away  in  the  silence 
of  night,  under  the  veil  of  darkness,  and  let 
her  be  there  till  the  storm  is  over,  and  she 
repents  her  harsh  conduct  against  you.  If 
you  are  a  man,  reflect  and  act." 

"  You  are  right,  by  the  honor  of  a  man 
you  are  right,"  said  Herod,  much  pacified. 
"Sister,  forgive  my  harsh  words.  I  know 
how  to  value  your  sagacity  and  attachment 
to  me.  Come,  let  us  speak  wisely.  What 
do  you  think  about  the  present  crisis  ?  " 

"  1  think  it  will  take  all  your  wisdom  and 
power  to  avoid  serious  consequences,"  said 
she,  "  even  if  Octavius  undertakes  nothing 
rgainst  you.  Therefore  you  should  not  di- 
vide your  forces  at  present.  On  the  contra- 
ry, you  should  attempt  to  concentrate  all  the 
mental  and  physical  forces  at  your  command, 
and  meet  your  enemies  in  full  vigor," 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Herod, — 
"  Speak  more-intelligibly."' 

"My  advice  is  this,"  she  continued;  "  Ma- 
riamne and  her  children,  together  with  her 
mother,  must  be  sent  to  a  castle,  where  she 
can  hold  no  communication  with  the  rebels. 
Nay,  they  must  not  even  know  where  she  is. 
Sabion's  cunningness  and  experience  is  now 


with  passion,  and  1   see.     Know  it,  Herod,  i  necessary  to  serve  your  interests.    Therefore 
Mariamne  is  now  more  dangerous  than  all   he  must  be  discharged,  exonerated  and  used 


3'our  enemies  living  or  dead. 


to  the  best  advantage,  till  the  storm  is  over. 


"May   the   thunder  crush  thy  infamous!  Aurion  must  reach  here  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
tongue,"  he  raged,  while  running  about  the  You  insist  upon  our  marriage.     As  soon  as 


room  in  perfect  madness.  "  Am  I  a  King, 
when  I  can  not  protect  myself  against  the 
tongue  of  a  woman  ?  " 

"  O,  you  can,  you  can  kill  me  even,"  she 
said,  ironically.  "  You  are  a  heroic,  power- 
ful warrior,  you  have  a  sword,  and  I  am  a 


he  is  thus  connected  with  us,  appoint  him 
governor  of  the  city,  his  influence  is  better 
here  than  an  army,  and  his  connection  with 
our  house  is  the  best  guarantee  for  his  fidel- 
ty.  Jericho  and  the  other  cities  held  by 
Cleopatra  must  be  retaken  as  quick  as  poB- 
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hible.  An  army  must  be  sent  to  the  plain  i 
hi'  Sharon  to  disperse  the  rebels.  All  this 
^\i\\  easily  be  accomplished,  if  the  city  re- 
mains quiet.  This  eflected,  3'ou  nuiy  fear- 
lessly appear  before  Octavius  as  the  popular 
«nd  strong  King  of  Judea,  and  he  can  not 
say  anything  against  you.  This  would  be 
my  plan  of  action  in  this  crisis." 

"You  are  the  most  sagacious  counsellor 
of  my  court,'*  said  Herod.     "1  will  reflect  I 
on  everything  you  said.     I  will  ha^e  decided 
in  a  few  hours,     l^et  me  be  alone  now:  in  a 
few  hours  1  will  be  decided," 

•Salome  left;  Herod  was  alone.  Looking; 
on  the  ring  which  Mariamne  had  returned  I 
him,  he  fell  again  into  a  fit  of  violent  pas- 1 
pions,  sent  one  messenger  after  another  to} 


Mariamne  ;  none  of  them,  however,  was  ad- 
mitted into  her  presence.  Now  he  wept 
after  his  wife  and  children,  and  cursed  his 
friends  and  counsellors;  then  again  he  swore 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  disobedient  wife 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Asmoneans.  So  he 
raged  for  several  hours,  when  the  chamber- 
lain came  in  and  announced  Aurion  who 
wished  to  see  the  King:  Being  commanded 
to  admit  him,  Simon  was  ushered  into  his 
presence. 

"You  are  a  slow  messenger,"  the  King 
said.  "Do  you  thus  carry  out  the  command 
of  your  King?" 

"  Of  the  King  ?  No.  Of  Herod  ?  Yes," 
Simon  replied,  while  he  laid  down  all  the 
documents  before  the  King.  "  1  have  not 
done  my  duty,"  he  continued,  "I  return  my 
commission  into  your  hands,  with  the  onlv 
request  to  be  dismissed  forthwith.  My  des- 
tiny calls  me  hence." 

"  You  think  to  excuse  your  sloth  by  ob- 
Btinate    language?"    Herod    said.      "You 
shall  not  get  away  here  so  easy.     It  appears 
to  me,  you  extorted  the  pardon  of  me,  that! 
1  should  send  none  else,  that  you  linger  on  j 
the  road  till  it  be  too  late,  that  the  death  ol  j 
Hyrcan,  my  benefactor,  my  father,  fall  upon  | 
my  head.     You,  you  are  the  murderer  of 
Hyrcan.     If  you  had  not  been  commission- 
ed with  my  pardon,  1  would  have  sent  one 
who  would  have  arrived  in  due  time.     Yon 
shall  give  me  good  cause  for  your  neglect  of, 
duty." 


F  TiiK    People, 

"  Sohemus  is  an  honest  man  and  a  warri- 
or," Simon  said.  "  Sohenius  deals  in  no 
ambiguities,. my  lord;  and  Sohemus  testifies 
that  Herod  is  lost,  morally  lost,  sunk  into 
the  lowest  mire  of  perfidy  and  corruption. — 
You  have  extorted  these  words  of  me.— 
Farewell.     My  destiny  calls  me  hence." 

"  And  my  authority  commands  you  to 
stay,"  Herod  said.  "  You  add  insult  to  ne-, 
gleet  of  duty,  and  think  to  extricate  yourself 
from  this  dilemma  by  impertinence.  I  have 
had  much  more  patience  wivh  you  than  I 
would  have  with  my  children.  But  you 
go  too  far-  You  shall  give  me  full  account 
of  your  neglect  of  duty,  or  1  will  let  you 
feel  my  authority." 

"  Ah,  1  should  not  wonder  if  you  attempt 
to  get  me  out  of  your  way,  as  you  did  with 
Hyrcan,"  said  Simon  ;  "  for  it  appears  you 
can  not  bear  an  honest  man  about  you.  My 
lord,  we  are  done,  1  have  nothing  to  request 
of  you,  nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  hope.— 
The  last  request  ]  prefer  to  you  is,  let  me  go 
from  hence,  no  instantly,  without  the  loss  of 
another  word." 

"  1  am  not  accustomed  to  excuse  so  easily 
a  gross  neglect  of  duty,''  Herod  said,  "espe- 
cially if  it  engenders  such  disastrous  and 
sad  consequences.  You  are  responsible  for 
the  death  of  Hyrcan,  responsible  to  me,  to 
the  Queen,  the  people,  to  the  world  you  are 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  King.  Speak 
in  your  own  defence  and  I  will  listen." 

"  Xow  I  understand  you,"  said  Simon.— 
"  You  know  that  your  command  to  detain 
I  me  on  the  road  until  it  be  too  la^e,  must  fill 
my  soul  with  indignation,  with  disgust.  Ah, 
and  now  you  see  the  revolution  at  your  door; 
now  you  fear,  you  dread  the  consequences; 
now  your  own  conscience  haunts  you  ;  now 
you  fear  I  will  join  the  revolution,  and  you 
throw  the  blame  on  me,  to  justify  ycur  mur- 
derous schemes,  your  unparalleled  perfidy. 
Sir,  1  look  through  your  treacherous  designs, 
and  am  ready  to  stand  the  consequences. — 
Sir,  1  despise  you." 

"  Dare  you  speak  thus  to  a  King,"  Herod 
cried.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  Ah,  you  are  a  fan- 
tastic man.  You  intend  to  irritate  me,  that 
I  kill  you,  in  order  to  give  the  rebels  anoth- 
er pretext  to  an  insurrection,  so  that  you  be  a 
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martyr.  Very  noLle,  but  not  noble  enough 
for  me.  You  can  not  escape  with  accusa- 
tions and  offensive  words.  1  liold  you  to  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  Hyrcan." 

Ko  answer  being  given,  Herod  commen- 
ced again  and  anon  to  speak,  but  he  could 
get  no  answer  of  Simon.  He  was  determin 
ed  to  speak  no  more,  and  so  he  did.  "  You 
give  me  your  word  of  honor,  that  you  will 
keep  your  room  till  I  command  otherwise." 

"  I  promise  nothing,"  said  Simon. 

*'  Then  1  must  have  you  arrested,"  Herod 


Salome  bowed  and  left  the  saloon  hasten- 
ing at  once  into  Simon's  room.  He  did  not 
rise  when  she  entered,  and  responded  not  to 
her  salutation.  There  was  a  determined  ob- 
stinacy visible  in  the  stare  and  oblique  looks 
darting  like  pointed  arrows  from  his  black 
eyes.  His  countenance  somewhat  unusual- 
ly pale  and,  therefore,  the  more  interesting, 
was  so  smooth,  and  looked  so  calm,  that  not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  the  heart  Avas  be- 
trayed. Only  a  characteristic  furrow  on  his 
prominent  and  white    forehead   betokened 


said.     Simon  made  no  reply.     Herod  called  |  profound  thought  in  which  he  was  diaturb- 
Dositheus,  gave  him  orders  to  place  a  guard  led,  and  the  acute  angle  of  his  mouth  expres- 


of  honor  at  the  door  of  Aurion.     Both  re  jsed  the  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at  his  unwel- 
tired  without  a  word   from  Simon.     Herod  come  visitor. 


informed  Salome  of  Simon's  arrest,  and  then 
sent  a  message  to  Mariamne,  informing  her 
of  Simon's  neglect  to  bring  pardon  to  Hyr- 
can in  time,  and  of  his  arrest  in  consequence 
thereof. 

Salome  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Simon 
hastened  into  the  King's  apartment.  **  My 
lord,  why  did  you  arrest  my  favorite  friend," 
she  asked,  "  who  could  be  so  useful  to  you 
in  this  crisis  ?" 

"  He  might  become  as  dangerous  as  you 
imagine  him  to  be  useful,"  said  Herod.     "  He 


After  Salome  had  gazed  at  him  for  some 
time  without  receiving  a  look  in  return,  she 
said  in  plaintive  notes,  "Has  Aurion  not  a 
word  to  say  to  her  who  loves  him  so  dear- 
ly ?" 

A  sarcastic  smile  moved  his  lips.  He 
crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast,  rose  and 
looked  firmly  into  her  eyes.  "  Do  y^ou  be- 
lieve you  can  deceive  me  again  ?"  he  said. 
"  The  children  of  darkness  know  not  what 
love  is.  AV^ild  lust  and  burning  passions 
is  indignant  to  the  utmost  at  the  death  of  i^'^^i^PCt^ous  billows  ebb  and  flood  in  your 
Hyrcan  and  my  orders  to  detain  him  on  thel^^^^"*  between  the  rocks  of  crime,  vice  and 


road.  I  arrested  him  to  j^revent  rash  acts 
and  I  will  keep  him  in  close  confinement  till 
he  joins  our  ranks,  or  till  this  storm  is  over. 
My  friends  now  give  currency  to  the  report, 
that  I  dispatched  him  with  a  pardon  for 
Hyrcan,  but  he  lingered  on  the  road  till  it 
was  too  late,  in  order  to  arouse  a  rebellion 
against  me.  You  know  what  influence  this 
exercises  on  the  people.  Hence  one  way 
or  the  other  Aurion  must  be  useful  to  me. 
Anyhow  he  must  remain  in  my  hands,  until 
I  can  conveniently  restore  him  to  liberty 


iniquity.  You  call  this  wild,  unnatural  state 
of  emotion  love,  I  call  it  animal  lust.  I 
cast  a  deep  glance  into  your  black  heart  I 
read  an  abhorrable  chapter  in  your  benight- 
ed soul.  Satan  himself  must  be  ashamed  of 
your  fall.  Salome,  after  she  knelt  before 
me  in  profound  repentance  and  shame  of 
her  inhuman  crime,  after  she  conjured  God 
and  his  angels  to  witness  her  return  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  again  associated  with  Sabion 
and  plotted  with  the  father  the  cruel  scheme 
to  dispose  of  his  own  daughter.     Yes,  she, 


But  you  intend  not  to  do  him  any  harm,"!  the  '^^o^^'^ed  daughter  of  Antipater,  com- 


Salome  said,  in  an  imploring  tone. 


jmanded  Adarmelech  to  violate  the  chastity 


No,"  said  Herod.  "Go,  take  proper  care  |  of  a  spotless  virgin,  the  sacred  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  holiest  sentiments  of  womankind 
are  desecrated,  defiled,  set  at  naught,  a  wo- 
man commanded  the  violation  of  virgin  chas- 
tity.    This  you  have  done  after  you  feigned 


that  the  Queen  learn  why  Aurion  and  Sabion 
are  arrested.  Sabion,  because  he  command- 
ed the  execution  of  Hyrcan  before  1  return- 
ed, and  Aurion  on  account  of  his  calculated, 
in 


preconcerted    sloth    in     this    afi'air.      You  i  repentance  at  my   feet,  after  you    wrinced 
hear,  the  Queen  must  know  it,  exactly  as  I 'yourself  in  the  dust  before  me.     But  as  tho' 


Bay  bo  she  must  know  it.'.' 
18 


this  wasjn.uflicient^to  fill  your  hellish  cup 
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of  crime  and  Satanic  malice,  you  planned 
the  hellish  scheme  to  ansasainate  Hyrcan, 
and  after  Herod  had  granted  him  pardon 
through  my  hands  you  arrived  in  the  camp 
and  frustrated  the  King's  good  design. — 
You,  daughter  of  hell,  you  speak  of  love  ? — 
Ah,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  I  hate,  I  abhor 
you  as  you  deserve  it  Nay,  not  as  you  de- 
serve it,  for  1  can  not  hate  so  radically,  so 
furiously,  so   hellishly  as  your  deep-dyed 


she  implored,  "  O,  hear  an  unfortunate,  tor- 
mented woman  who  stands  begging  before 
you.  Only  once  more  do  hear  me."  Simon 
yielded.  He  turned  to  her  and,  in  a  pacifi- 
ed and  solacing  tone,  he  told  her  to  speak. 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  commanded  the  vio- 
lation of  Helen's  chastity?"  she  asked. 

"The  chamberliin,  who  conveyed  your  or- 
ders to  Adarmelech,  confessed  it  in  the  ago- 
ny of  death,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  does  Helen  know  it  ?  "  she  asked, 


crimes  deserve  it.     1  have  but  one  word 

more  to  tell  you,  then  1  am  done.     Leave  eagerly. 

me  forever,  do  not  rob  me  of  life's  precious  |     "  1  can  not  tell,"  was  the  short  reply. 

moments  by  your  intolerable   presence. —  I     "  Does  she  live  ?"  she  continued,  interro- 

Curse,  hate,  kill  me,  if  you  please,  only  do  i  gating.     No  answer  followed.     She  repeated 


not  love  me.  The  idea  of  being  loved  by  so 
profligate  a  woman  is  sufficient  to  set  an  hon- 
est man  mad." 

Simon  turned  away  from  her  with  looks  of 
contempt  which  pierced  through  her  heart. 
Agonized,  tormented,  crushed,  she  uttered 
inarticulate  sounds  like  an  excited  savage, 
which  ended  in  a  deep  groan.  Simon  ap- 
peared to  take  no  notice  of  it  In  her  madness 
she  lifted  up  her  hand  to  strike  him.  "  lie- 
ware,  profligate,"  Simon  thundered,  "or you 
have  committed  your  last  crime."  The  roar- 
ing voice  and  tremendous  looks  of  the  in- 
dignant man  fell  on  her  heart  like  a  thunder- 
clap. Shuddering,  she  started  back  several 
paces,  and  reaching  the  sofa  she  fell  back  on 
it  crying  violently  for  help.  The  guards 
rushed  in  the  room  and  asked  after  her  com- 
mand. Meanwhile  she  recovered  her  sen- 
ses, and  observing  the  stern  calmness  in  the 
countenance  of  Simon,  she  said,  "It  is  noth- 
ing, I  am  sick,  and  the  King's  physician  con 
eiders  my  disease  incurable.  1  was  so  fright- 
ened. But  it  is  all  over.  Go!  1  do  not  need 
you."  The  guard  withdrew,  and  the  silence 
of  the  grave  reigned  in  the  the  room. 

After  awhile  Salome  rose,  came  up  to  the 
seat  of  Simon  who  had  turned  to  the  w'n- 
dow  and  addressed  him  in  a  plaintive  and 
tremulous  voice:  "Aurion,  will  you  hear 
me,  once  more  hear  me?"  No  answer  be 
ing  received  she  implored  again,  "  Aurion, 
are  you  deaf  to  my  tormenting  pain,  are  you 
blind  to  my  tears?  Only  once  more  do  hear 
me."  Simon  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  her 
words,  but  again,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 


the  question  several  times,  but  Simon,  fear- 
ing harm  for  Helen  did  not  answer.  On  be- 
ing pressed  by  her  urgent  requests,  he  said, 
"  She  is  dead  for  you."  Salome  misunder- 
stood Simon,  and  on  hearing  the  word  "dead," 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
cried  violently,  "  And  1  am  her  murderer." 
Simon  was  on  the  point  to  tell  her,  that  she 
was  mistaken,  when  one  of  her  servants  came 
in  the  room  and  said,  "  My  lady,  she  died 
undsr  the  torture,  but  would  not  confess 
where  Helen  is." 

"  Who  died  ?  "  Simon  asked  hastily,  while 
Salome  nearly  fainted  away. 

"  That  obstinate  servant,"  said  the  man, 
"they  called  her  Elvira,  she  was  Helen's 
servant." 

Dumb,  pain-stricken,  pale  and  motionless, 
Simon  stood  several  moments  and  stared  at 
the  furious  woman  before  him,  while  the 
servant  retired.  Then  his  eyes  began  to  roll 
wildly  in  their  sockets.  He  cried  like  a 
madman,  "  Awake,  fury,  kneel  in  the  dust 
crushed,  annihilated,  and  admire  the  pun- 
ishing, just  hand  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
human  destinies.  Hear  it,  bloody  woman, 
and  hide  your  face  before  the  light  of  the 
day;  hear  it,  monstrous  profligate,  you  have 
murdered  your  own  child  —  she — Elvira — 
she  is  your  daughter," 

One  cry  was  heard  shrill  and  painful,  and 
Salome  laid  senseless  on  the  sofa.  Simon 
would  not  even  look  at  her,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Herod  entered.  Without  per- 
ceiving his  sister  he  said,  "  The  King  comes 
to  inquire  after  his  prisoner." 


Or  Hiii/el 

Without  looking  on  hira  Slraon,  pointing 
to  Salome  saiJ,  "  And  to  see. his  dying  sis- 
ter." 

Herod  on  observing  Salome,  asked,  sur- 
prised, "  What  means  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing  unusual  in  Herod's  palace,"  Si- 
mon, coolly  and  monotonously,  replied. — 
"Remorse  and  shame  overpowered  her,  and 
she  fainted  away.  But  she  will  soon  recover 
to  endure  a  thousand  deaths."  The  King  bu- 
sying himself  to  restore  her,  Simon  said : 
"  For  mercy's  sake  do  not  recall  her  to  con- 
sciousness. Let  her  sleep  without  a  dream. 
If  you  restore  her  suddenly  her  heart  might 
break  under  the  crushing  weight  of  her  guilt. 
Behold,  King  of  .Tudea,  here  lies  your  sister, 
your  vile  counsellor,  here  she  lies  crushed 
with  remorse;  for  she  killed  her  own  daugh- 
ter, and  her  daughter  was  an  angel.  Be- 
hold, King  of  Judea,  she  is  a  vile,  degraded, 
dishonored  woman,  still  she  is  an  angel  in 
comparison  with  you,  even  you.  She  fain- 
ted on  hearing  that  she  murdered  her  own 
child,  and  you  remained  unshaken  when 
you  heard  of  the  death  of  your  own  father, 
through  your  hands." 

"  Irritate  not  my  anger,"  Herod  roared, 
foaming  with  rage.  Salome  groaned  heavi- 
ly, and  the  King  attended  to  her.  Simon 
continued  :  "  Your  anger  is  quite  harmless. 
You  can  only  kill  me,  dispatch  me  to  those 
whose  blood  boils  upon  your  guilty  heart. — 
Ah,  Sire,  there  are  moments  in  every  man's 
life  when  death  loses  its  terror  and  life  its 
charms,  before  another  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion. I  feel  now  this  very  inclination.  1 
must  tell  you,  what  no  other  mortal  can  or 
dare,  so  that  my  voice  re-echo  in  your  heart 
when  1  am  no  more,  when  this  form  of  clay 
decays  in  the  dust — that  my  form  haunt  you 
with  terror  and  dismay  through  all  scenes 
of  your  life.  Hearme,Kingof  Judea,  wretch- 
ed, miserable,  bent  with  grief,  remorse  and 
self-contempt  as  your  sister  lies  here,  you 
will  be  crushed  under  the  oppressive  weight 
of  your  guilt.  You  will  curse  the  day  of 
your  birth,  curse  yourself  and  every  day  of 
your  life.  The  blood  of  a  King  and  two 
highpriests  stains  your  guilty  soul.  The 
blood  of  your  own  brother-in-law  crimsons 
your  fingers.    Thousands  of  widows  and  oi^- 
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phans,  an  oppressed,  outraged  nation,  an  en- 
slaved, fettered  people  curse  you  whenever 
your  name  is  mentioned,  an  offended  wife,  a 
down  trodden  angel  weeps  over  your  fall. — 
Your  own  children  must  hate  you.  In  re- 
morse and  despair  you  will  die,  haunted  by 
the  shadows  of  those  you  murdered,  scald- 
ed by  the  hot  tears  of  your  enemies,  suffo- 
cated with  the  sighs  of  your  foes,  whom  you 
outraged,  and  haunted  by  my  spirit.  Thus 
will  be  your  end,  for  there  is  a  justice  in 
heaven,  there  is  a  God  who  avenges  the  in- 
nocent and  oppressed.  Now,  Herod,  I  am 
ready  to  die." 

Herod  raged  furiously ;  but  Saleme  hav- 
viLg  somewhat  recovered  clung  so  closely  to 
him  that  he  could  not  give  vent  to  his  wrath. 
"  Let  me  go,  sister,  that  I  may  kill  that  infer- 
nal liar,"  he  ejaculated,  hoarse  and  foaming 
with  anger;  but  Salome  minded  him  not, 
she  clung  so  firmly  around  his  neck  that  he 
could  not  move.  Simon  hastened  to  his  res- 
cue, opened  the  arms  of  Salome  and  criea  : 
"  Now,  Herod,  your  hands  are  free.  Kill 
me,  to  fill  the  cup  of  your  crimes  to  its  very 
brim.  Tyrant,  despot,  inhuman  murderer, 
kill  me  I" 

Herod  clasped  his  sword,  hesitated,  the 
cries  of  Salome,  the  firmness  of  Simon,  the 
fiery  looks  of  the  young  enthusiast  paralized 
his  arms.  They  fell  straight,  his  head  drop- 
ped, his  anger  was  gone.  "  Aurion,  Aurion, 
you  are  acruel  man,"  he  cried.  "Your  words 
are  worse  than  the  fire  of  hell.  I  would  dis- 
miss you  in  peace;  but  1  know  you  will  join 
the  rebels.  Therefore  I  must  secure  your 
person,  till  we  are  capable  to  see  each  oth- 
er in  better  humor.  Here  you  must  stay 
and  expect  your  fate." 

Herod  offered  his  arm  to  Salome,  and  both 
left  the  room,  before  which  a  double  guard 
was  placed. 


CHAPTER    X  y  I  I . 

THE     IMPORTANT     SESSION". 

The  secret  hall  under  the  temple  was  crowd- 
ed with  bearded,  robust  men  and  arms  of 
all  descriptions.  Swords,  spears,  helmets 
and  shields,  bows,  arrows  and  slings  were 
towered  into  artificial  pyramids.  Jn  the 
midst  of  the  capacious  hall  there  was  erect- 
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ed  :\n  artiScml  ctMumn  of  the  ancient  iinple- j  Here  a  Shamaito  rose,  and,  havin^^  r^ 
ments,  the  relics  of  the  plice,  which  had  jspectfully  bowed  to  the  assembly,  he  said: 
been  used  by  the  workmen  of  King  Solomon '"  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  rumor 
and  Zerububel  to  buiKl  the  temple,  beneath  current  in  Jerusalem,  that  Simon  ben  Hil- 
"which  the  secret  hall  was.  On  the  top  of ;  lei  is  a  traitor.  He  received  a  grant  of  par- 
the  pillar  was  a  representation  of  the  ark,  don  for  Hyrcan  from  the  hands  of  Herod  ; 
the  Cherubim  and  the  two  tables  of  stone,  but  he  lingered  so  long  oh  the  road  until  the 
Next  to  the  first,  another  pillar  was  con-  pardon  came  too  late.  Herod's  anger  was 
structed  of  twelve  large  shields,  bearing  the  so  great  on  this  occasion,  that  he  threw  Si- 
names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  said  to  mon  in  a  prison  ;  but  on  mature  reflection 
be  the  same  shields  which  the  princes  of  he  pardoned  him.  Simon  married  the  sis- 
the  twelve  tribes  bore  when  coming  with  ter  of  Herod,  the  bloody  Salome,  and  is  j.ov- 
Joshua  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  lion  of  ernor  of  Jerusalem,  and  successor  to  Sabion 
Judah,  the  mighty  Ariel  rested  upon  this  in  the  King's  confidence.  Sabion  is  in  pris- 
pillar  and  was  represented  to  watch  over  on  for  a  treachery  of  his  which  Simon  dis- 
the  rod  of  Closes  Seventy  chair3  stood  in  covered.  Every  child  of  Jerusalem  tells 
the  midst  of  the  hall  in  a  semicircle  before  this  story.  If  this  is  so,  we  can  not  elevate 
a  platform  covered  with  signiticant  .'symbols,  Hillel  to  the  dignity  of  N'assi  in  Israel,  thia 
upon  which  a  chair  resembling  a  throne  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
was  placed.  The  purple  robe  and  the  semi-  Therefore  I  say,  we  must  wait,  for  we  must 
crown  laid  on  a  velvet  cuj^hion  on  a  table,  i  ^g  cautious,  until  we  kno\f  for  certain,  that 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  blind  pre-  ti,jg  g^ory  is  not  true ;  we  can  not  till  then 
sident  IJaba  ben  Buta  who  rose  and  said  to  j^ppoin^  ilillel  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Is- 
the  multitude  assemble*!  in  the  hall:  "  15ro   f.|el." 

thers  and  friends.     This  is  Uie  last  time  li     „,,  ..  -^  i  v,    n.  ^ 

.,  .0  .,1      ^he  sensation  excited  by  these  remarks 

•will  preside  over  your  meetings;  for  you  Willi  ..       1      •   r  1      x-  11        * 

^  "^  ,     ,  .  .•  .    was  great  and  painful.     Aone  could  contra- 

now  organize  your  Sanhedrin,  over  which!  ..  ,  ^,  ,  ,  ^ 

'^  *'  ,        ,,,,,,       ,         diet  the  rumor,  and  every  one  appeared  to 

the  great  and  learned  Hillel  and  Menahemi^    1   *i    ^        1  i      •  *  ii-n  i 

*=  ,       ,  ,,  ifeel,  that  under  such  circumstances,  Hillel 

will  preside.     \\  ith  armed  hands  you  will,        ,,       ^.       .       ^  j  i.     xu     1  •  u     i.  j-     -^ 

^  ,      ,    !  could  not  be  elevated  to  the  hiirhest  dignity 

leave  this  subterranean  sanctuary  and  take :    .. . ,  ,       „,.     n  *i         t    \    •*  1 1 

,,.-',,  jOt  the  people,     1  he  father  of  a  traitor  could 

possession  of  the  temple,  the  city,  the  throne       ^  ,  .       i   j      -^u  *i  •  j 

xr       ,.  r      '         •    "<»t  Ije  entruste<i  with  the  presidency  over 

and  the  crown.     Herod  s  cup  of  crimes  is  .  ,     .   •       v     1        *  ^     -  ^  ^-       4.  -i 

,       .     ,    .      ,.  ,.      .  ,       ,  ,.    the  highest  luridical  and  leiiislative  tribu- 

Ulled  to  its  brim,  his  verdict  is  rendered,  his       ,      ^  .„  ./         .         i     *  "•  u    r  »i 
^  ,    ,    \^      ,  ,      ,        ,        D'"-     Siill  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  vast 

doom  IS  sealed,      lou  have  resolved  to  place.       ....    ,    .      ,        *u     •  *        ^         •  u.      j 

^  multitude  to  place  the  integral,  upright  and 


him  before  Israel's  Sanhedrin  and  have  him 
tried  according  to  our  laws  for  the  usurpa- 
tion of  our  crown,  the  murder  of  two  high 
priests,  the  violation  of  our  laws,  the  oppres- 
gion  of  our  people,  the  illegal  dissolution  of 
our  Sanhedrin,  the  protection  of  Homo's  in- 
terests inimical  to  our  own,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  pagan  rites  and  custums.  You 
are  just  and  your  causp  is  sacred,  therefore 
God  will  protect  you,  and  you  will  be  victo- 
rious- Abba  Shaul  promised  to  be  here  with 
Hillel  and  our  friends  from  Jericho  before 
the  first  watch  of  the  night  is  closed,  and  he 


learned  Hillel  at  the  head  of  that  body.  Jo- 
nathan ben  Uziel  was  the  only  man  in  the 
assembly  who  had  the  courage  to  rise  and 
contradict  the  rumor.  He  said  :  '*Does  not 
our  sacred  law  ordain  '  The  parents  shall 
not  die  on  account  of  their  children,  and  the 
children  shall  net  die  on  account  of  their  pa^ 
rents,'  why  then  should  we  punish  Hillel  fof 
the  sin  of  Simon  ?  Even  if  Simon  is  a  trai- 
tor to  the  sacred  cause  of  Israel,  Hillel  can 
never  be,  He  would  rather  reject  all  his 
cVildren  and  die    under  the  executioner'a 


,      ^    ^        ,    -  ,    „      hands,  than  betray  the  cause  of  his  people ; 

keeps  his  word.     Let  us,  before  we  go  to  the  '  •'     ,...,.       .-       "• 

^         .        r   ,     <^.     L    1  •      J  11       i.         for  life  has  but  one  object  m  his  estimation; 


organization  of  the  Sanhedrin,  deliberate  on 


it  is  granted  to  man  to  prepare  here  for  a 


ways  and  means  to  save  Queen  Mariamne  ,.„    ,  -       ^        ^,        ,         ^  ,(. 

from  the  fury  of  Herod.     1  fear  he  will  kijl  ^'^e  hereafter,  to  gather  here  for  a  self-sup- 
ber  as  soon  as  he  perceives  our  strength."     I  port  hereafter,  to  be  an  agent  of  divme  good 
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ness  here,  in  onler  to  bo  an  angel  hereafter. 
He  is  incapable  of  being  wicked. — As  for  Si- 
mon, the  son  of  Ilillel,  my  school  mate  and 
friend,  I  discredit  that  rumor,  entirely.  I 
know  the  generous  and  patriotic  heart  of  Si- 
mon. There  glows  but  one  passion  in  his 
great  soul,  all  others  are  subjected  to  this 
which  fills  his  whole  mind — and  this  pas- 
sion is  to  rescue  Israel  from  its  tyrants.  1 
pledge  my  life  and  honor  for  the  integrity 
of  Simon.  1  will  die  the  death  of  a  wretch 
before  your  eyes,  nay  still  more  and  worse 
than  all  tortures,  I  will  live  an  outcast  in  Is- 
rael, if  that  rumor  is  not  a  falsehood,  a  base 
inventionSjf  Ilerod  and  his  wicked  counsel- 
lors to  deceive  the  people,  and  counteract 
the  influence  of  Simon  on  Israel's  myriads." 

None  replied.  Xone  could  reply;  for  both 
the  accusation  and  the  defence  were  based 
on  mere  suppositions.  Still  every  body  felt 
instinctively  that  Hillel  should  not  be  en- 
trusted with  so  responsible  an  office,  if  his 
son  turned  a  traitor  to  the  people.  One 
wrapped  in  a  black  cloak  was  admitted  in  the 
hall  after  signs  and  countersigns  were  cor- 
rectly exchanged  and  the  passwords  given. 
The  stranger  eagerly  examined  every  coun- 
tenance in  the  hall,  went  from  one  place  to 
the  other  and  nowhere  found  the  desired 
rest.  The  restless  search  of  the  stranger  at- 
tracted attention,  and  one  asked  him,  "  Do 
you  seek  any  man?" 

"  I  do,"  the  stranger  replied,  in  a  tremu- 
lous, feminine  tone,  "1  seek  Siinon  ben  Ilil- 
lel." 

"He  is  not  here,"  was  the  reply,  "nor  will 
he  come  hither;  for  he  is  with  Herod." 

"Then  it  is  true,  merciful  God,"  the  stran- 
ger cried,  so  shrill  and  painful,  that  every 
body  in  the  capacious  hall  looked  surprised, 
at  the  stranger.  But,  before  any  question 
could  be  asked,  Helen  threw  off  her  cloak 
and  mask,  and  cried  in  heart  piercing  ac- 
cents, "Men  of  Israel,  save  my  husband,  res- 
cue Simon  from  the  clutches  of  the  devil. — 
Have  mercy  with  the  tears,  the  breaking 
heart  of  a  helpless  woman,  save  my  hus- 
band ?  ' 

Baba  ben  Buta  listened  attentively  to  the 
prayer  of  Helen.  He  bade  her  approach 
him  nearer,  and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  suppor 
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I  ted  her  to  do  so.     "  Art  thou,  ray  daughter, 
the  wife  ol  Simon  ben  Hillel?"  he  asked. 
I     "  I  am,  my  gracious  lord,"  she  replied. — 
} "  Hillel   himself    blessed   our   covenant   of 
I  love." 

j  "  And  where  is  your  husband,  my  daugh- 
;  ter?  "  he  continued,  "  Speak  without  fear." 
i  "  He  is  imprisoned  in  the  royal  palace," 
I  Helen  lamented,  "and  a  dreadful  end  awaits 
him.  Rescue  my  husbund,  save  Simon,  he 
is  the  noblest  in  Israel !  " 
I  "How  do  you  know  of  his  fate?"  the 
blind  sage  asked." 

I     "  I  remained  in  Jericho  when  he  came  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  grant  of  pardon  to  Hyr- 
can,"  said  Helen.     "The  soldiers  of  Herod 
had  everywhere  detained  him  on  the  road, 
so  that  he  shoul.l  come  too  late,  imd  too  late 
he  came.     Dreadful  were  my  omens,  terri- 
'.  ble  my  dreams,  I  could  rest  no  longer  in  Je- 
'richo      There  came  Sohemus  with  his  host 
to  capture  Jericho.     The  men  of  Jericho 
bade  all  women  and  children  to  leave  the 
city,  as  they  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
^  last.     I  embraced  this  opportunity  and  in 
I  the  garb  of  a  man  I  hastened  to  Jerusalem. 
:  In  vain  I  attempted  to  enter  into  tlte  palace, 
'as  no  stranger  is  now  admitted.     Today,  I 
heard  a  rumor  in  the  city,  that  Simon  pro- 
Ived  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  wife. — 
Madness  seized  me,  my  brain  was  heated, 
delirious,  my  eyesight  was  gone,  I  could 
j  hear  no  longer.     1  ran  toward  the  gate  of 
the  palace  without  knowing  what  I  wished 
I  to  do  there.     There  came  Marcus,  the  ser- 
'  vant  of  my  unhappy  sister,  and  told  me,  that 
:  the  Queen  and  her  children  were  sent  away 
j  in  the  dark  of  night  to  an  unknown  spot; 
{that  Elvira,  my  half  sister  was  tortured  to 
I  death  by  orders  of  Salome ;    that  Simon  is 
imprisoned  in  a  subterranean  prison,  osten- 
sibly because  he  arrived  too  late  with   the 
pdrdon,  but  in  reality  because  he  would  not 
'accede  to  the  wishes  of  Herod  and  Salome. 
Marcus,  having  learned  this,  risks  his  life 
'  to  inform  the  friends  of  Simon  of  his  real 
[condition.     I  hastened  to  the  house  of  Hil- 
I  lei's  wealthy  brother,  told  him  all  I  knew. 
'■  He  informed  me  of  your  session  this  even- 
I  ing,  and  advised  me  to  come  hither  and  in- 
form you  of  the  perilous  state  of  Simon. — 
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Here  I  am  with  my  tears,  my  trembling !  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jericho,  who  are  here  and 

heart,  my  despjiiring  soul  :    here  I  am  and  i  wait  for  your  further  orders." 


beseeih,  implore  you,  save  my  Ijuaband,  give 
me  ray  husband,  he  sacrifices  himself  for 
his  people.  Here  I  kneel  before  you,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love  I  beg,  I  en- 
treat you,  j^ive  me  my  husband  !  " 

"  Let  us  storm  the  palace,"  many  thun- 
dered, in  an  excited  tone.  "Let  us  beat  the 
tyrant  at  once." 

"  Do,  for  God's  sake  do,"  Helen  cried , "  and 
give  me  a  sword,  a  heavy  sharp  sort,  that  1 


While  the  deafening  applause  resounded 
in  the  subterranean  hall,  Helen  approached 
Abba  Sliaul,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  addressed  him,  "  Thou  who  hast  sav- 
ed me  from  infamy  and  death,  rescue  my 
husband,  thy  friend,  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple— rescue  Uillel's  sou  from  the  iron  grasp  of 
Herod." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  Helen,"  said  Abba 
Shaul,  "1  know  every  thing,  and  have  dis- 


may fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  brave.     Death  patched  men  of  the  right  cast  to  rescue  Si- 
and  destruction  to  the  breed  of  scorpions,  iu,on." 


the  children  of  hell.  Death  and  destruction 
to  all  tyrants.  Go  on  men,  with  the  bteel 
decked  hearts,  fight  for  your  country,  and 
let  me  fight  among  you.  Strike  the  fatal 
blow  at  once,  and  return  crowned  with  vic- 
tory to  your  wives  and  children." 

With  lightning  speed  the  swords  rushed 
from  the  sheaths,  under  the  thunder  like  ex- 
clamation :  "  Death  and  destruction  to  all 
tyrants.  Forward,  onward  to  combat  and 
victory!" 

"Not  without  me,"  Abba  Shaul  roared, 
that  every,  one  of  the  excited  multitude  heard 
it 

The  enthusiastic  reception  of  Abba  Shaul 
subsided  not  for  some  time.  Order  being 
restored  he  reported  himself  to  Baba  ben 
liuta:  "I  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people,"  said  Abba  Shaul.  "  1  went  to  Jer- 
icho and  there  met  Sohemus  with  his  host, 
dispatched  by  Herod  to  take  possession  of 
the  city.  The  Egyptian  garrison  and  the 
citizens  were  prepared  to  offer  strong  resist- 
ance and  Sohemus  made  preparations  for  an 
assault.  1  arrived  in  time.  We  attacked 
—  them  and  they  retreated.  The  people  in- 
side supported  our  movements,  and  Sohemus 
betook  himself  to  disorderly  flight." 

A  thunder  of  cheers  and  hurrahs  inter- 
rupted the  speaker.  When  he  could  contin- 
ue, he  said :  "  When  Sohemus  was  gone, 
followed  by  half  of  my  men,  1  went  to  the 
city, made  arrangements  for  the  return  of  the 
Egyptians  by  Arabia  to  their  own  country, 
saw  them  leave  Jericho,  organized  the  peo- 
ple for  the  coming  events  and  returned  with 
Hillel,  Menahem  and  the  other  members  of 


The  multitude  insisted  on  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  capture  of  the  temple  and  the 
fort  of  Antonio,  and  appeal  to  the  people  for 
aid.  But  Abba  Shaul  opposed  it.  He  said  : 
"  Everything  is  prepared  for  the  attack. — 
Fifty  thousand  of  our  brethren  are  under 
arms  and  posted  not  far  from  Jerusalem. — 
They  approach  in  forced  marches.  It  would 
be  extremely  easy  for  us  to  take  the  city 
and  drive  Herod  to  despair.  But  we  must 
spare  bloodshed  as  much  as  possible.  We 
must  spare  the  city.  Therefore  let  us  be 
wise  in  all  we  do.  The  gates  are  closed, 
none  is  admitted  except  unarmed  pilgiims 
with  their  paschal  lambs.  But  they  come 
by  innumerable  thousands,  and  plenty  of 
arms  are  stored  in  the  city  to  make  them  for- 
midable to  Herod,  and  force  him  to  surren- 
der, without  much  bloodshed,  and  without 
damage  to  the  city. 

"  Before  we  dispose  of  the  old  government, 
the  new  must  be  completely  organized. — 
Therefore  first  of  all  organize  the  new  San- 
hedrin and  charge  them  with  the  sole  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  This  done  we  will 
take  possession  of  the  temple  and  place  the 
Sanhedrin  at  its  proper  place,  to  begin  its 
functions  forthwith." 

All  were  satisfied  and  preparations  were 
made  forthwith  to  receive  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  chairs  were  evacuated 
and  Hillel,  followed  by  the  seventy  senators, 
entered  the  hall  under  the  loud  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Arrived  be- 
tween the  two  pillars,  Hillel  halted  and  Ba- 
ba ben  Buta  in  a  slow  and  sonorous  tone 
said:  "  Behold  Sampson  between  the  pillara 
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of  Israel,  not  to  break  but  to  support  thein 
that  they  support  him.  Thou  Ilillel,  art  the 
giant  in  the  Ln-w  of  God,  thou  art  chosen  by 
Israel's  myriads  to  watch  over  these  pillars 
that  they  support  thee  and  thy  people."— 
Then  all  the  senators  passed  between  the! 
pillars  with  their  right  hands  uplifted  to  a  j 
sacred  oath.  Undisturbed  silence  reigned  j 
among  the  multitude,  when  Baba  ben  Buta 
again  begun  :  "  Three  crowns  were  given  to 
Israel — the  King's  crown,  the  crown  of  the 
highpriest,  and  the  glorious  diadem  of  the; 
Law.  The  last  is  the  most  sacred,  for  it  isj 
our  inheritance  from  Sinai,  it  is  ours  and  i 
our  descendants  forever.  Ye  nobles  of  Is-j 
rael,  ye  chosen  of  the  Lord,  your  people  en- 
trust you  with  this  holiest  of  our  possession, 
to  watch  over  the  Law  and  the  people  of 
God."  Two  men  led  Hillel  to  his  chair 
amid  the  loud  exclamations  of  joy.  One 
clad  him  in  the  purple  cloak,  and  when  Ba- 
ba said,  "Behold  the  prince  of  Israel,"  all 
exclaimed,  "Long  live  Hillel,  Israel's  prin9e." 
Another  placed  the  diadem  upon  his  head 
and  gave  the  golden  staff  in  his  hand. — 
"This  is  the  diadem  of  Israel's  law,  and  this 
is  the  staff  of  Moses.  The  people  bow  be- 
fore this  diadem  and,  with  this  staff,  lead 
them  as  their  father,  teacher  and  judge,  as 
once  Moses  led  them  from  Egypt,  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  land  beyond  Jordan." 
All  bowed  before  the  new  Nassi.  Then  Ba- 
ba gave  the  scroll  of  the  Law  to  Hillel  and 
said:  "This  is  the  Law  which  Moses  laid 
before  the  children  of  Israel.  This  is  your 
sole  guide  and  teacher,  and  you  are  its  guar- 
dian and  expounder.  The  eyes  of  all  Isra- 
el are  directed  toward  you,  you  must  provide 
them  with  the  pure  Water  of  the  Law  of 
God.  Sacred  is  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
temple ;  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  de- 
posited there.  Sacred  is  the  ark ;  for  the 
word  of  God,  written  on  two  tables  of  stone, 
was  preserved  therein.  Most,  sacred,  how- 
ever, is  Israel's  Sanheirin,  the  bearers  of 
God's  law  and  ihe  expounders  of  His  divine 
will.  The  crowns  of  the  King  and  High 
priest  will  pass  away,  and  the  crown  of  the 
Law  will  remain  forever."  Silver  staffs  were  I 
then  given  to  all  the  Sanhedrin,  Meuahemj 
was  dressed  in  khe^aUire^^f  his  office  and 
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all  were  led  to  their  seats  amid  the  exclama- 
tions of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

"Brethren,  it  is  the  will  of  the  nation," 
said  Abba  Shaul,  "  that  this  Sanhedrin 
should  be  supreme  until  another  govern- 
ment is  organized  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin, — 
Tlierefore  let  us  kneel  down  and  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Sanhedrin." 

All  swords  rushed  from  their  sheaths,  all 
men  fell  upon  their  knees,  lifting  up  their 
right  hands  and,  holding  up  the  sword  with 
their  left  hands,  they  exclaimed :  "  We  swear 
allegiance,  strict  and  unexceptional  obe- 
dience to  the  mandates  of  the  Sanhedrin. — 
We  swear  to  fight  for  our  rights  and  liberties 
and  protect  this  Sanhedrin  with  our  lives, 
and  enforce  its  decrees  faithfully.  In  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel.     Amen." 

All  rose,  and  the  clash  of  arms  and  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm  only  gave  way  when 
Hillel  rose  from  his  chair  and  addressed  the 
assembly  thus  : 

"  I  render  thanks  and  glory  to  the  God  of 
Israel  'who  elevateth  the  poor  from  the  dust, 
lifteth  up  the  aeedy  from  the  dung  hill,  to 
set  him  with  the  nobles,  even  the  nobles  of 
his  people.'  1  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
my  people  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  my 
humble  qualities,  the  dignity  to  which  they 
have  elevated  the  son  of  an  unnoticed  fami- 
ly ;  for  my  family  is  the  youngest  in  Israel. 
Not  words  but  my  whole  life  shall  be  an  el- 
oquent expression  of  gratitude  to  my  people. 
You  know  that  I  am  no  man  of  many  words; 
but  my  heart  and  my  soul  are  devoted  to  Is- 
rael and  its  sacred  cause.  My  actions  will 
speak  better  than  I  can  at  this  moment  of 
strong  and  unutterable  emotions. 

"Brethren:  Israel's  greatness  and  protec- 
tion, its  glory  and  divine  mission  is  its  Law, 
the  greatest  the  world  has  seen  or  will  ever 
see  ;  for  it  is  of  divine  origin.  We  are  the 
chosen  guardians  of  truth  and  justice;  and 
truth  and  justice,  even  God  himself,  are  our 
protectors.  This  Law,  this  sacred  inherit- 
ance, is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  your  San- 
hedrin, to  expound,  teach  and  enforce  it. — 
We  will  do  our  duty  before  God  and  Israel, 
let  it  cost  our  lives. 

"  This  is  a  time  of  particular  tribulation 
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in  Jsrnel.  Two  enemies  are  n^irJnst  us,  Home  1 "  For  God  and  Israel !  "  it  vesounded  from 
and  llerod.  It  requires  double  courage  to -every  mouth,  and  the  mute  wjills  re-echoed 
maintain  our  rights  Yours  is  the  sword  a  solemn  Amen.  "  To  arms,  companions," 
and  the  valor,  ours  is  the  word  and  the  mor-  Abba  IShaul  commanded,  and  the  multitude 
al  fortitude  to  check  the  progress  of  usurp-;  dressed  with  lightning  speed  in  the  iron  ar- 
ation,  despotism  and  violence.  You  are  !mament  ornamenting  the  hall.  In  a  few  mo- 
ready  to  fight,  conquer  or  die,  we  are  pre- '  ments  every  breast  was  iron-decked,  the  hel- 
pared  to  shield  our  rights  with  our  breasts, !  met  of  brass  covered  every  head,  the  shield 
in  behalf  of  God,  justice  and  Israel.  Jus  was  fastened  to  the  left  aim,  the  spear  was 
tice,  the  will  of  God,  must  return  and  re-jheld  with  the  right.  Again  tlie  voice  of  Ab- 
main  in  Israel,  justice  at  any  price,  any  risk,  iba  Shaul  was  heard,  and  the  men  formed 
"  Our  functions  can  not  commence  here  I  in*o  a  column  six  abreast  Two  doors  were 
and  now.  The  work  of  the  Sanhedrin  must!tl*r«wn  open,  and  a  wide  subterranean  pas- 
be  done  in  the  broad  light  of  the  day,  so  the  sage  opened  to  their  gaze.  "This  is  the  way 
law  commands;  for  the  spread  of  divine j  *»  ^^e  temple,"  said  Abba.  "Forward!  fol- 
light  is  the  duty  of  this  body,  and  its  actions  low  me."     With  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 


must  be  far  from  obscurity  and  night.  The 
law  points  out  the  place  where  the  ^anhed- 
rin  should  meet,  the  spot  which  the  Lord 
has  chosen  by  His  prophets,  in  the  temple 
next  to  the  altar,  the  Luhhath  HagaziUi^  in 
the  presence  of  God's  sanctuary.  There 
and  then  our  functions  begin. 


the  banner  in  the  other,  Abba  8haul  preced- 
ed and  the  multitude  followed  in  the  best  or- 
der. 

The  Sanhedrln  left  their  places  to  follow 
last  behind  the  warriors.  Hillel  observed 
Llelen  and  came  up  to  her.  "My  daughter, 
why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  0  my  father,  my  beloved  father,"  she  la- 
mented, '*  iSimon  is  in  the  hands  of  Herod. 


"But,  as  your  brother,  allow  me  to  advise 

you  thus:  ISend  a  deputation  to  Octaviusm,-       '    ,7    .r," '" ''^ ."',"/' 
•^  ,            .             ,      ,  ,       r  ,»,     ,  ,  .     t  -^"^s  revolt  will  cost  his  life, 

who  tarries  on  the  Isle  of  Khodes,  and  m-,     „  .         .  .         i.      -^u  *u        •  i    i  n  ir-n  i 
,,        „    ,                   ,       ,  ,  Associate  not  with  the  wicked,    Hillel 

form  him  of  the  causes  that  brouijht  about i     -j    u*i  •    •    ii,       ^  c  *i  «  i. 

,     .          T      ,  .      ,  "  ,  i  said,  "  this  IS  the  adage  of  the  savans. — But 

this  revolution.     Let  him  be  prayed  not  toj/.  .  a       \^  u  -n  u  c  i 

J       ._^  _^ •_  T   J  _        fear  not  my  daughter,  no  harm  will  befal 

him.     God  watches.     My  heart  tells  me  God 

watches.     Follow  me  to  the  temple,  when 

the  morning  dawns  I  will  care  for  the  rescue 

of  my  son."     Helen  seized  arms,  dressed  in 

the  warrior's  brass  habiliment,  and  followed 


attempt  an  undue  interference  in  Judea, 
Then  let  us  proceed  and  take  possession  of 
the  temple,  appeal  to  the  people  an^  trust  in 
God. 

•'  I  need  not  admonish  you  to  be  valorous 
and  prudent,  for  your  past  conduct  testifies 
to  your  excellent  qualities.  Obey  your  lead- 
er, Abba  iShaul,  for  he  is  a  whole-souled  pa- 
triot and  warrior.  I  need  promise  nothing, 
for  I  am  the  most  humble  servant  of  my  God 


the  marching  men. 


CHAPTER    XVII  I. 

THE     CATA8TR0PHE. 

The  inmates  of  the  royal  palace  were  in  a 
and  His  people ;  I  must  obey  their  orders }  state  of  consternation.  Night  had  spread 
and  decrees.  1  need  not  encourage  you,  for 'her  benign  shade  over  the  earth,  but  no  re- 
-you  fear  nothing.  I  need  not  pray  for  you,  pose,  no  sleep  refreshed  the  weary  eyelids  of 
for  God  watches  over  his  messengers.  You  Herod  and  his  courtiers.  Like  an  infnria- 
need  not  encourage  us,  for  we  know  ourdu-jted  tiger  Herod  ran  throagh  the  apartments 
ty  aud  your  faithfulness,  your  determination  |  and  halls  of  the  palace,  "iSohemus  defeated, 
and  decision.  In  the  name  of  God  and  in 'my  soldiers  defeated  by  the  rebels,  this  dis- 
behalf  of  Israel  Ictus  lay  hand  on  the  great!  grace  upon  the  arms  of  Herod!  Defeated 
work."  jby  a  grave  digger,  by  the  lowest  rabble  of 

The  unsheathed  swords  glittered  like  star-; ray  people!  "  were  all  the  words  that  could 
light  in  the    subterranean   hall,  while  the  ■  be  heard  of  him.     He  would  not  allow  any- 
thunder  of  applause  and  the  outbursts  of;  body  to  sleep,  nor  could  any  speak  to  him. 
enthusiasm  rolled  like  muttering  cataracts.  |  '  Castobarus  was  the  only  man,  who  bad 
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the  courage  to  speak  to  him ;  but  even  he!  Suddenly  he  turned  to  Castobarus  with 
but  seldom  received  an  answer.     "Where  isj  the  command  "Call  Sabion  hither,  I  must 

see  him."  Sabion  was  ushered  into  his  pres- 
ence. 

"  You  are  an  obstinate  sinner,"  said  He- 
rod, "  you  intended  to  sell  me  and  Judea  to 
Cleopatra.  Cut  she  is  dead  and  you  repent. 
Is  it  not  80,  Sabion  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  am  yours  with  all  my  life,"' 
said  Sabion,  kneeling  before  the  Kin_£r. — 
"  Command  and  I  will  die  for  you,  without  a 
groan," 

"  Sabion,  have  you  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Sjhemus,  by  the  rebels?"  the  King  asked. 

"  I  have,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

"Sohemus  says  their  number  is  formida- 
ble," the  King  quothed.  "  An  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  is  in  contemplation.  They  can 
not  take  Jerusalem.  But  they  might  do  us 
much  harm  in  the  country.  What  is  your 
advice,  shall  I  wait  until  they  attack  Jerusa- 
lem, or  shall  I  go  out  in  person  to  meet  them 
in  open  battle  before  they  concentrate  theii* 
forces  ?  " 

"It  would  not  do  for  the  King  to  fight  his 
own  people,"  said  Sabion.  "  Your  enemies 
n  the  country  are  so  very  few,  that  they  can 
not  even  bring  together  men  enough  to  bo 
called  an  army.  Sohemus  went  A'ith  a  few 
men  to  Jericho,  and  being  defeated  he  con- 
siders the  numbers  of  the  enemy  formidable. 
You  are  too  much  feared  and  respected  in 
the  country  to  be  betrayed  by  the  multitude. 
Keep  the  city  safe,  concentrate  your  army 
around  it,  *nd  watch  their  movements,  is  my 
advice." 

"  So  is  my  inclination,"  said  Herod. — 
"  But  if  they  besiege  the  city,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  have  more  than  the  required 
forces  to  drive  them  to  pairs,"  said  Sabion, 
"  Now,  they  dare  not  think  of  besieging  the 
city,  for  the  pilgrims  coming  by  the  thou- 
sand would  insist  upon  raising  the  siege, 
nor  would  they  hem  in  the  pilgrims.  Till 
after  passover  you  have  your  forces  concen- 
trated and  they  are  lost  if  they  attempt  to 
approach  the  city." 

"  But  the  pilgrims ;  have  we  not  to  fear 
the  worst  of  the  pilgrims  themselves?  "  He- 
rod exclaimed. 

"  They  are  harmless,  because  there  are 


Joseph  my  treasurer?"  the  King  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

"My  lord,  you  sent  him  away  with  the 
Queen  and  the  ro3'^al  princes  to  Alexandra," 
Castobarus  replied.  "  He  is  gone  as  you 
commanded." 

"  Then  she  is  gone  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Queen,  my  lord,  her  mother  and  the 
royal  princes  are  gone,  as  you  commanded," 
said  Castobarus.  "  They  started  exactly 
three  hours  ago." 

"Did  you  see  them  leave?"  Herod  apked. 
*'How  did  the  Queen  behave?  What  did 
she  say  ?  Did  she  not  inquire  after  me  ? — 
Speak,  did  she  not  mention  my  name,  not  a 
word,  not  a  single  word  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord,"  said  Castobarus. 
"  She  mounted  the  carriage,  took  her  child- 
ren in  her  arms,  kissed  them  and  away  the 
chariot  rolled." 

"  Not  a  single  word  she  said  ? "  Herod 
asked  again.  "  Speak,  man,  did  she  not 
weep,  not  sigh,  not  request  you  to  see  me 
only  for  a  moment?" 

"She  said  nothing,  did  not  weep  nor  sigh," 
Castobarus  replied.  "  When  I  handed  her 
your  decree  she  bowed  slightly,  and  said,  'I 
am  ready  to  depart'  Since  then  I  have  not 
heard  her  speak." 

"  Castobarus,  have  you  a  wife  and  child- 
ren ?"  the  King  as'sed,  suddenly. 

"No,  my  lord," was  the  courtier's  reply. 

"Then  go,  you  do  not  understand  me," 
the  King  said.  "Go  send  me  a  man  who  is 
a  husband  and  a  father.  But  no,  stay.  I 
have  dark  omens.  Call  Aurion,  1  am  sick. 
— No,  call  him  not.  Give  me  a  cup  of  wine 
— No,  I  mean  call  Salome  — Hark,  what  is 
this?  Armed  men  go  through  the  hall.  Pst, 
they  approach  the  door." 

"I  hear  nothing,  my  lord,"  said  Castoba- 
rus. "  It  is  the  wind  that  whistles  through 
the  leaves." 

Herod  appeared  to  be  totally  absent  mind- 
ed and  wandering.  He  paced  the  room  rap- 
idly, stared  through  the  window  into  the 
dark,  and  struck  frequently  the  handle  of 


his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  King,  1 
will  teach  the  rebels  that  I  am." 
10 
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too  many  women  and  children  among  them," 
said  Sabion,  "  besides  this  they  are  unarm- 
ed." 

"  Sabion,  you  are  a  wise  man,"  said  the 
King.  "  Your  life  is  forfeited,  but  no  harm 
shall  be  done  you,  you  shall  have  one  of  the 
cities  now  belonging  to  Cleopatra,  if  you 
succeed  in  exciting  a  counter-revolution 
among  the  pilgrims.  Tell  them  Sabion  and 
Aurion  are  arrested  on  account  of  Hyrcan's 
death.  The  Queen  left  the  city  from  fear  of 
the  rebellious  people.  You  are  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Queen  and  complain  in  her  behalf 
of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels.  Tell  them 
yourself  or  by  your  agents  anything  to  please 
therr,  just  excite  a  counterrevolution,  and 
your  reward  shall  be  great." 

Dositheus  reeled  into  the  King's  apart- 
ment pale  with  excitement.  "My  lord,  the 
temple  and  the  fort  of  Antonio " 

"  What  of  them  ?  "  the  King  asked. 

"  Are  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  without 
resistance — treachery — the  garrison,  priests, 
Levites,  all  must  be  traitors,"  Dosithcus 
stammered.  None  could  speak.  Every  one 
stared  aghast.  "Did  you  see  and  hear 
right?"  the  King  asked. 

"  I  saw  too  well  only,"  said  Dositheus.— 
"  The  bridge  is  broken  down,  no  communi 
cation  is  left  between  the  city  and  the  tem- 
ple." 

Herod  laughed  savagely,  and  ran  about 
like  a  madman.  After  a  while  he  turned  to 
Sabion  and  bade  him,  "  Fifty  howling  Phar- 
isees must  be  hired  to  lament  over  the  sin- 
fulness of  those  who  prevent  the  pious  pil- 
grims from  making  their  paschal  sacrifices 
and  appear  before  the  Lord.  Lamentations 
must  be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  city, 
and  inflammatory  speeches  made  against  the 
impiety  of  the  rebels.  Sohemus  must  be- 
siege the  temple  forthwith  from  all  sides. — 
Castobarus  is  entrusted  with  the  city  affairs. 
Now,  call  Aurion  into  my  presence.  I  must 
see  him  instantly." 

Notes,  melancholy  and  sad,  like  those  of 
a  wandering  demon  resounded  in  the  hall. — 
A  female  sung  the  names  of  Joseph,  my  hus- 
band, Aristobul,  Hyrcan,  Baruch  ben  Men- 
aliem,  Elvira.  Herod  drew  his  sword  and 
opened  the  door.    There  stood  before  him 
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dressed  in  black,  Salome,  his  sister,  who  went 
slowly  and  madly  singing  through  the  hall. 
He  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  into 
his  apartment.  "  What  ails  thee,  sister  ?  " 
he  asked,  hastily. 

"  I  sat  all  night  by  the  dead  body  of  my 
child,'' she  said,  monotonously  and  feebly, 
"  my  child  Elvira  whom  I  have  killed ;  and 
there  came  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  men 
to  me.  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  There  they 
go;  there  they  are.  1  must  sing,  cry,  weep, 
despair.     Aurion  said  I  must  despair." 

Herod  felt  his  blood  congeal  in  his  veins. 
He  looked  fearful  in  the  direction  his  sister 
pointed,  but  observing  nothing,  he  said, 
"You  are  sick,  my  sister,  you  want  rest,  you 
are  too  much  agitated,  over-excited.  1  will 
send  for  a  physician.  I  will  send  for  Auri- 
on." 

"  No,  for  God's  sake  not,"  she  cried,  "  let 
that  man  not  drive  me  to  despair  with  his 
rigid  virtue. — Yes,  send  for  him,-  his  pres- 
ence will  heal  me. — No,  no,  no,  let  me  not 
again  see  his  tremendous,  cold,  heartless 
looks.  Contempt  is  in  his  words,  eternal 
damnation  darts  from  his  eyes — 0,  let  me 
see  him  once  more  my  horrid  lover.  Elvi- 
ra, my  murdered  child,  thy  mother — curse 
thy  mother!  Elvira  was  an  angel,  and  I  — 
O  let  him  not  come,  he  will  drive  me  to  mad- 
ness. King,  beware,  that  man  will  make  a 
fool,  a  maniac  of  you." 

The  chamberlain  returned  with  the  re- 
port: "The  room  of  Aurion  is  empty,  I  found 
nothing  in  it  except  this  letter  addressed  to 
my  lord.  Herod  eagerly  seized  the  letter 
and  read  :  "  Herod,  by  the  power  of  Rome, 
King  of  Judea.  I  have  loved  you  as  none 
else  does,  because  I  admired  in  you  the  he- 
ro and  the  man,  and  pitied  you  for  your  vi- 
ces. I  hoped  to  be  of  service  to  you  and  my 
people  ;  but  you  have  not  listened  to  my  ad- 
vice, you  have  degraded  royalty  to  brutali- 
ty, and  majesty  to  perfidy.  You  have  told 
me  a  lie  in  the  camp,  I  can  be  no  longer 
with  you.  Herod,  you  are  lost.  Speedy 
flight  alone  can  save  your  life,  to  spend  it  in 
repentance  of  your  grievous  sins.  I  will  al- 
ways mourn  your  loss,  for  I  loved  you. — 
Farev^ell.  My  Gentile  name  is  Aurion,  but 
my  Hebrew  name  is  Simon  ben  Hillel " 


Or  Hillel  a\d  Herod. 
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The  gesticulations  and  inarticulate  sounds 
of  Salome  were  so  wild  and  disorderly,  that 
Herod  nearly  wept  with  her.  "Give  me 
Aurion,"  she  cried,  "King  of  Judea,  give 
me  Auriun  or  speedy  death." 

Herod  called  several  officers  and  com- 
manded them:  "Go  immediately,  and  bring 
me  back  my  physician.  He  ran  away.  He 
can  not  be  gone  far ;  for  he  was  here  yet 
last  evening.  Whoever  brings  him  before 
me  shall  be  to-morrow  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  Judea,  he  shall  have  the  finest  palace 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  world  shall  envy  liim, 
sound  and  uninjured  he  must  be  brought 
before  me." 

Every  one  of  the  officers  promised  to 
bring  Aurion  and  place  him  before  the 
King.  When  they  were  gone  Herod  solilo- 
quized, "Also  Herod  had  a  friend,  but  he  is 
gone." 

Whenever  the  door  of  Herod's  apartment 
was  opened,  his  question  always  was:  "  Did 
they  'find  Aurion?"  When  this  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  sent  away  other 
officers  with  the  strictest  orders  to  bring 
Aurion  instantly  into  his  presence.  Then 
again  h3.  paced  his  room  in  the  most  agita- 
ted state  of  mind. 

"  My  lord,  three  men  with  a  truce  are  at 
your  door,"  said  Dositheus,  "  shall  they  be 
admitted  into  your  presence?" 

"Where  do  they  come  from?"  Herod  ask- 
ed. "From  the  temple,"  was  the  answer, 
"  Do  they  su3  for  mercy  f"  Herod  asked. 
"I  know  not,  my  lord,"  soid  Dositheus, 
^'  they  would  not  speak ;  they  insist  upon 
presenting  their  message  to  you  personally, 
and  to  none  else." 

"Admit  them,"  said  Herod,  and  Jonathan 

ben  Uziel,  in  company  of  two  other  men 

bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was    ushered    into 

the  presence  of  the  King. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  and 


bring  to  you  the  message  of  which  1  inform 
you." 

"  Who  presides  ?"  Herod  asked, 

"  Hillel  and  Menahem,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Who  appointed  them  ?  "  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

"The  people  and  the  people's  savans," 
was  the  response. 

"  I  have  appointed  the  sons  of  Bethera  to 
preside  over  the  Sanhedrin,"  said  Herod. — 
"They  must  be  respected  as  the  heads  of 
that  body." 

"  The  sons  of  Bethera  resigned,  Hillel 
and  Menahem  were  appointed,"  said  Jona- 
than. 

"  They  had  no  right  to  resign  in  my  ab- 
sence," said  Herod. 

"  Not  knowing  the  law  as  well  as  Hillel 
and  Menahem  they  were  obliged  to  resign," 
said  Jonathan.  "  Beside  the  trial  of  Hyrcan, 
where  it  became  evident  that  Hillel  is  more 
competent  than  Joshua  ben  Bethera,  anoth- 
er question  was  laid  before  the  old  Sanhe- 
drin, and  they  could  not  dnswer.  The  evo 
of  passover  being  this  year  on  a  Sabbath, 
the  question  was  whether  the  paschal  lamb 
may  be  brought  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Hil- 
lel, the  pupil  of  Shetaaiah  and  Abtalion,  was 
the  only  man  who  could  expound  the  law  in 
this  particular  case.  The  sons  of  Bethera 
themselves  acknowledge  his  superiority  and 
agree,  that  Hillel  and  Menahem  should  pre- 
side over  the  Sanhedrin." 

"  And  what  is  the  message  you  have  to 
bring  me?"  Herod  asked, 

"  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  the  Sanhedrin 
of  Israel  assembled  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  command  thee  to  appear  before  them,'* 
Jonathan  said. 

.  "  Not  a  word  more,"  Herod  interrupted. 
"I  command  you  to  be  silent,  and  the  self- 
constituted  Sanhedrin  to  disbdnd  forthwith^ 
or  else  each  of  them  pays  with  his  life  for 


His  divine  law,  1  bring  you  a  messao-e  of  i  this  rebellious  conduct.' 


the  Sanhedrin,"  said  Jonathan. 

"The  Sanhedrin  is  no  ;  in  session, 
replied,  drily. 


"  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  Sanhedrin^ 

Herod  land  must  do  my  duty,"  said  Jonathan,  cool- 

I  ly.     "  I  must  bring  you  the  message.     You 


"  Two  witnesses  are  with  me,"  said  Jona-   are  accused  of  usurpation,  high  treason,  wil- 
than,  "to  testify  that  the  Sanhedrin  is  in :  ful  muixier  and  " — 

session  in   their  apartments   prescribed  by       "  Be  dumb,  lest  I  forget  that  I  am  a  King 
law,  that  I  was  charged  with  the  duty  to  land  you  bear  a  flag  of  truce,"  Herod  bade. 
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But  Jonathan  continued  :  "  And  theft  com- 
mitted on  the  people's  property."  Herod's 
rage  was  boundless;  but  Jonathan  dil  not 
mind  it  and,  after  a  sh.jrt  pause,  he  eontin 
lied:  "Thou  shalt  appear  before  thetn  forth- 
with to  be  heli  in  custody  until  the  cases 
•will  be  tried." 

"Go  back  to  the  rebels  and  tell  them," 
Herod  vociferated,  "  I  give  them  24  hours 
time  to  disband  in  peace.  But  if  they  fail 
to  do  80,  within  the  given  time,  none  of  them 
uhail  escape  alive." 
I  "  I  am  the  messencrer  of  the  Sanhedrin," 

iaid  Jonathan,  "  I  can  not  and  will  net  con- 
vey to  them  your  message." 

"Then  begone,  as  quick  ae  possible,"  said 
Herod.  "If  you  are  found  hereafter  the 
lapse  of  one  hour,  death  is  your  penalty." 

Jonathan,  without  showing  the  least  reve- 
rence to  Herod  by  either  words  or  motions, 
turned  to  go,  when  Herod  stopped  him  with 
the  question,  "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Jonathan  ben  Uziel,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Your  behavior  as  an  official  is  commen- 
dable," said  Herod.  "Pity,  that  you  are  on 
the  wrong  side.     Be  wise,  then  come  again." 

"The  messenger  of  the  Sanhedrin  can  not 
enter  upon  any  conversation  with  you,"  said 
Jonathan,  and  lett  the  rooiu. 

"  What  a  hell  of  pride  there  is  in  the  de- 
portment of  this  young  man;  he  is  an  Auri- 
on,  number  two!"  Herod  exclaimed,  in  the 
midst  of  his  furious  rage.  "  Let  Sohemus 
make  preparations  to  take  the  temple  by  as- 
sault," the  King  commanded.  "Let  every 
man  be  on  his  post  None  shall  be  permit 
ted  to  leave  his  ranks.  The  strictest  vigil 
ancc  must  be  kept.  Did  they  find  Auriou  ?" 
he  asked  again. 

The  commotion  in  the  city  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character.  The  oldest  men  did 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a 
crowd  in  Jerusalem.  The  streets  and  lanes 
were  in  some  spots  so  densly  crowded  that 
they  were  impassable.  Houses,  squares  and 
parks  were  filled  with  sti-angers.  Yet  the 
largest  number  of  the  pilgrims  still  sojourn- 
ed in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  up 
per  Market  a  large  crowd  congregated  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  a  public  speaker 
who  denounced  in  the  most  reckless  terms 
those  who  hold  the  temple  in  their  posses 
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I  sion,  and  prevent  the  pilgrims  from  appear- 
j  ing  before  the  Lord  and  making  the  sacrifi- 
ices  as  the  law  ordains. 

I  "  F'alsehoods,  falsehoods  !  he  utters  falso- 
I  hoods,"  one  of  the  multituJe  cried:  "  It  is 
Sabion,  the  chief  of  the  spies,  the  satanio 
counsellor  of  Herod." 

"  Down  with  him  !  Kill  him  !"  it  sound- 
ed from  a  thousand  manly  lips,  and  down 
he  was  pulled  from  the  platform,  and  a  thou- 
sand daggers  were  pointed  toward  his  heart. 
"Brethren  and  friends,"  Sdhion  cried,  iij  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  "  you  are  mistaken,  you 
kill  an  innocent  man,  I  am  not  Sabion,  I  am, 
a  friend  of  the  people." 

"  He  is  Sabion,"  it  resounded  agiin  from 
the  crowd,  "  I  know  him  well.  I  have  seen 
him  often  enough." 

"Kill  him!  Tear  him  in  pieces!  Drag 
out  his  sacanic  heart!  "  the  muititu  le  vocif- 
erated, fiercely,  an  I  Sabion  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  praye  1  for  his  life.  "I  am  not 
Sabion,"  he  cried  desperately.  "I  am  an 
innocent  man.  H  ive  mercy  with  my  wife 
and  chiliren,  I  have  six  innocent  children 
at  home." 

"  A  lie,  it  is  a  lie,"  another  sii  1,  "  he  has 
neither  wife  nor  children.  It  is  the  very 
devil  who  killed  a  thousand  innocent  men. 
He  is  the  murderer  of  those  who  are  found 
lead  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem;  he  is  the 
plague  of  this  city,  of  this  Ian  1;  he  schemed 
an  I  c  irrie  1  out  the  death  of  Hyrcan.  It  is 
black-souled  Sabion." 

"Death  be  his  penalty,"  it  resounded  like 
the  muttering  thaaler  fro  n  the  crow  I,  and 
a  hunJred  d aggers  were  lodged  in  the  bo ly 
of  the  terrible  min  He  criel  desperately, 
cursed  Herod,  himself,  and  the  world  at 
large,  and  expired  with  the  most  terrible 
curses  upon  his  lips.  When  the  military 
guards  arrived  at  the  spot,  it  was  too  late. 
Sabion  was  dead.  The  crowd  had  disper- 
sed, and  none  could  say  who  killed  Sabion. 

Herod,  on  hearing  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  Sabion  by  the  hands  of  an  excited  peo- 
ple, was  so  infuriatel,  that  he  gave  orders 
to  catch  and  execute  forthwith  anybody  who 
is  in  the  least  suspected  to  have  co-operated 
in  the  murder  of  Sabion.  "Where  is  Auri- 
rion?"   HeroJ  asked  a  returning  officer. 

"  He  it  was  that  delivered  Sabion  into  the 
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hands  of  the  excited  populace,"  the  officer 
said  ;  "  but  it  is  impossible  to  catch  him. — 
Wherever  a  public  speaker  appears,  Aurion 
is  present,  and  denounces  him  as  the  shive 
of  Sabion;  and  several  of  them  wero  killed 
already.  I  hunted  after  hira  from  spot  to 
spot,  but  could  not  reach  hnu." 

"  Let  it  cost  half  of  my  kinglom,"  Herod 
cried,  "I  must  have  him  to  day,  1  must  have 
him,  living  anl  well.  Whoever  brings  him 
to  me,  brings  hira  living  and  well,  shall  have 
what  his  heart  desires,  let  it  be  half  of  my 
kingdom.  Go,  tell  all  the  offiviers  that  I  com- 
mand them  to  bring  my  physician  before 
rae.  Tell  them  the  reward  I  have  promis- 
ed.    Go,  be  in  a  hu^ry,  lose  no  time." 

When  the  officer  was  gone  Herod  cri- 
ed, violently :  "  Xo  friend,  no  honest  heart 
mourns  with  a  King  over  the  wounds  which 
false  friends  inflict  on  him.  Sabion  is  ex- 
ecuted as  he  deserved  to  be ;  but  I  stand 
alone  in  this  crisis.  Where  is  Salome,  where 
is  my  sister?"  the  King  asked,  and  she  was 
ushered  into  his  presence.  "  Brother,"  she 
cried,  "  I  fear  we  are  lost;  for  the  revolt  has 
spread  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Who 
can  manage  this  immense  crowd  ?  " 

"  I  can  and  I  will,'"  Herod  exclaimed. — 
"  Dositheus,  take  as  many  of  my  troops  as 
may  be  necessary  and  drive  every  stranger, 
every  suspicious  chhen  out  of  Jerusalem 
Whoever  refuses,  let  him  die,  no  matter  how 
many  lives  it  costs.  Send  my  command  to 
my  officers  who  command  outside  of  the  ci- 
ty gates,  to  disperse  the  crowd  ejected  from 
the  city,  pursue  them  as  far  as  possible  and 
senCt  them  home  terror-struck  and  dismay- 
ed, that  they  revolt  no  more,"  When  Dosi- 
theus was  gone,  Herod  cried,  "Terror  must 
reign  in  Jerusalem,  and  teach  this  spiteful 
people,  that  Herod  is  King  in  Israel!  What 
have  you  now  to  say,  sister?" 

"Energy  and  determination  alone  can 
save  us,"  she  said.  "  Le-  them  pay  with 
their  lives  for  their  disobedience." 

Castobarus  reeled  in  the  King's  room. — 
"  My  Lord  and  King,"  said  he,  "  The  com- 
bat at  the  fort  of  Antiochus  is  terrible.  The 
carnage  is  awful.  The  people  sternly  re- 
fuse to  leave  the  city,  and  attack  your  troops 
most  recklessly." 
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"They  must  leave  the  city  or  die,"  Herod 
cried.  "  It  is  high  time  to  quench  this  re- 
volt." 

"  Blood  and  despair  only  can  subdue  it," 
Salome  coolly  added. 

"My  Lord  and  King,"  said  Soheraus,  "the 
rebels  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  hight 
of  the  temple,  and  the  armed  bands  appear 
to  spring  from  the  earth  as  it  were,  and  en- 
gage us  on  all  sides." 

"  Show  no  mercy,  give  no  quarters,"  He- 
rod thundred,  "kill  every  one  who  is  found 
with  arms,  or  refuses  to  leave  the  city." 

"  The  combat  is  fierce  and  doubtful,"  Do- 
sitheuf'  said.  "  I  fear  we  have  lost  the  fort 
of  Antiochus.  Three  heavy  columns  storm 
in  from  the  north,  on  the  three  roads  from 
Anathoth,  Ramah  and  Gibeon,  and  in  the 
city  the  armed  rebels  are  innumerable." 

"Castobarus  will  receive  the  storming  col- 
umns and  throw  them  back,"  said  Herod. — 
"Keep  yourself  on  the  defensive  till  I  «'hanga 
orders.  The  garrison  from  the  House  of  the 
Mighty  support  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  of 
Antiochus." 

The  revolt  had  assumed  such  an  alarming 
aspect  that,  like  wild  fire,  it  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  trumpets  and  horns 
resounded  everywhere  with  martial  vigor. 
The  commanding  voices  of  officers,  the  cries 
of  attacking  bands,  the  exclamatiods  of  fu- 
rious combatants,  the  cries  of  rage  and  ha- 
tred, the  terrific  voice  of  vengeance  and 
death  rolled  like  a  roaring  ocean  over  the 
whole  city,  and  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
apartments  of  the  King.  Adjutants  came 
and  left  in  the  greatest  hurry,  Silome  cried 
vehemently,  for  fear;  but  Herod  remained 
calm.  He  appeared  to  be  in  his  right  ele- 
ment An  officer  covered  with  blood  enter- 
ed the  King's  room  and  brought  the  tidings,, 
that  Abba  Shaul  had  crossed  over  by  Beze- 
tha,  and  was  joined  by  a  storming  column 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings.  Upon  which 
the  garrison  of  fort  of  Antiochus  fraternized 
with  the  people.  "  Salem,  Bezetha  and  the 
Temple  are  as  good  as  lost,"  said  he,  "  tb.e 
soldiers  retreat  across  the  ravine  in  good  or- 
der." 

Herod  cursed  audibly,  but  did  not  lose 
for  a  moment  his  presence  of  mind,  while 
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Salome  appeared  to  be  altogether  deranged 
with  fear.  Ooe  adjutant  after  the  other 
brought  new  reports  of  new  defeats  and  be- 
fore the  evening  approached  Herod  was  be- 
sieged on  Mount  Zion.  A  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  a  dark  night  and  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm suspended  the  actions  of  the  combat- 
ants. Herod  held  a  council  in  his  palace, 
to  determine  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  the 
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so  loudlj,  that  she  could  not  safely  be  con- 
veyed away  from  the  city.  When  hastily 
the  arrangements  had  been  completed  to 
convey  the  royal  family  out  of  the  city  to 
the  appointed  fort,  and  Salome  continued 
raging  most  furiously  and  crying  most  vio- 
lently, "Give  me  Aurion  or  death,"  the  King, 
her  mother  begged  and  threatened  in  vain, 
she  only  became  more  desperate  and  furi- 
nextday.  They  deliberated  for  several  hourslous  with  every  passing  moment.  The  hours 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Zion  could  |of  the  night  passing  away  rapidly,  the  morn- 
be  effectually  defended  and  the  rebels  could  iing  was  fast  approaching,  no  time  was  to  be 
be  subdued  yet,  to  which  end  a  plan  was  | lost  Herod  commanded  to  gag  her;  her 
adopted.  The  King,  however,  insisted  up- {hands  tied,  her  mouth  gaged,  three  men  sal- 
on commanding  in  person  and  be  prepared  zed  the  furious  woman,  placed  her  in  the 
for  all  eventualities.  He  commanded  Sohe- i  carriage  at  the  side  of  her  mother,  and  the 
mus  to  leave  the  city  with  an  adequate  force  '  whole  train,  commanded  by  Castobarus,  star- 
and  go  to  the  fort  of  Alexandrium,  where  |ted  off  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  escaped 
the  Queen  and  her  children  were.  He  com- 1  without  being  noticed  by  t^e  enemy. 
manJed  Sohemus  to  hold  the  fort  at  any  Herod  almost  wept  over  the  agony  of  his 
risk.  As  soon  as  he  should  be  convinced  of  j sister,  but  he  could  not  help  her.  Circum- 
the  King's  death,  he  should  kill  Mariamne,  I  stances  required,  that  Castobarus  should  be 


her  children  and  her  mother.  Soheuius 
knelt  down  and  swore  a  solemn  oith  to  car- 
ry out  punctually  the  command  of  the  King. 
Before  the  morning  dawned  Sohemus  with 
his  men  had  left  the  city,  unobseryed  by  the 
enemy. 

Then  the  King  called  Castobarus  and 
charged  him  with  the  duty  to  convey  his 
mother  Cyprus  and  his  sister  Salome  to  the 
fort  of  Masado,  to  keep  that  fort  at  any 
risk,  protect  the  royal  family,  and  in  case  of 
the  King's  death  to  proclaim  Antipa<"er,  the 
King's  son  by  his  first  wife  Doris,  King  of 
Israel. 

"I  will  faithfully  perform  my  duties," 
Castobarus  said.  "  But  I  pray  you,  my 
lord,  you    have  promised  me  the  hand  of 


tied  closely  to  the  royal  family,  whose  chief 
interests  were  placed  in  his  hands.  While 
he  was  still  lost  in  a  train  of  painful  tho'ts 
a  servant  opened  the  door  and  asked  shily, 
'•  ^ly  lord,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  bo- 
dy of  Elvira,  your  sister  left  no  orders  ?  " 

Herod  shuddered.  He  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  left  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  She  is 
avenged."  Turning  after  awhile  to  the  ser- 
vant he  said,  "  Bury  her  by  the  side  of  Sa- 
bion  in  his  family  sepulcher."  Two  large 
tears  glittered  in  the  eyes  of  Herol.  When 
the  servant  was  gone  he  inadvertantly  ex- 
claimed, "There  is  a  God  of  justice,  but  He- 
rod is  lost."  Frightened  as  it  were  at.hi3 
own  words  he  violently  struck  the  handle  of 
his  sword.     Dositheus,  understanding  this 


your  royal  sister;  now  is  the  time  to  redeem  to  be  a  signal,  entered  the  room  and  said. 


your  pledge." 

*'  Salome  is  yours  !  "  the  King  said. 

Ravingly  mad  Salome  fell  down  before 
the  King,  "Give  me  Aurion  or  kill  me,''  she 
cried;  but  the  King  insisted  that  she  be  the 
wife  of  his  most  faithful  friend  ('astobarus. 
Salome  seized  her  dagger  and  attempted  to 


"  My  lord,  what  is  your  command." 

"It  is  my  command  to  prepare  every  thing 
for  our  speedy  departure,"  said  Uerod,  calm- 
ly. "  I  have  come  to  the  conviction,  that 
we  shed  blood  in  vain.  We  go  directly  to 
Rhodes.  I  must  see  Octavius.  If  I  fail 
with  him,  I  can  reign  no  longer.     My  peo- 


kill  Castobarus,  and  when  she  was  prevent-  jple  hate  me,  and  my  soldiers  disobey.     l*re- 


ed  from  it,  she  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
It  was  necessary  to  tie  her  hands,  but  then 
she  cried  so  violently  and  cursed  Castobarus 


pare  quickly,  we  must  be  off  in  less  than  an 
hour." 
Dositheus  was  astonished,  but  he  ventur- 
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ed  no  remark.  AVhen  the  morning  dawned  |  of  the  palace,  a  voice  so  well  known  to  Uel- 
on  Mt.  Zion,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  all  |  en.  She  listened.  Again  he  spoke.  She 
opened,  the  soldiers  fraternized  with  the  !  opened  the  door  and  cried  "  Simon,  Hus- 


peoplc,  and  Herod  was  gone,  none  knew 
whither.  The  people  shouted  with  joy,  but 
the  joy  was  not  without  tears-     In  the  fort 


band,  here,  here  is  your  wife,"  and  Simon 
heard  it,  he  came  and  seized  her  as  a  hung- 
ry lion  grasps  after  the  prey.     "  Then  you 


of  Antiochus  a  guard  of  honor  surrounded  j  live  yet,  my  dearest,  only  beloved  Helen," 


a  dead  man.  He  bled  from  many  wounds, 
and  closing  his  eyes  in  death  he  shouted 
yet,  "  We  are  victorious."  With  awe  and 
reverence  the  warriors  looked  at  the  dead 
Hero,  and  many  a  tear  coursed  down  hardv 
and  sun  burnt  cheeks.  It  was  the  dead  bo- 
dy of  Abba  Shaul,  who  fell  during  the  storm- 
ing of  the  tort,  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  with 
the  words  of  "  onward  for  God  and  Israel  " 
on  his  lips. 

In  the  midst  o^  the  excited  and  joyful 
crowds,  Helen  ran  from  street  to  street  in 
search  of  Simon,  but  found  him  not.     De- 


feimon  cried,  "  In  vain  have  I  sought  thee, 
in  vain  sent  twenty  messengers  to  find  thee; 
all  said  you  fell  on  the  side  of  Abba  Shaul. 
Thank  God  you  live,  you  are  here,  and 
mine." 

Mute  Helen  pointed  to  the  dead  lying 
in  the  room.  Simon  pressed  Helen  on  his 
heart,  and  wept  with  her.  Then  he  com- 
manded the  servants  of  Sabion  to  remove 
the  bodies  to  the  very  sepulchre  which  He- 
rod had  ordained. 

The  Passover  was  a  feast  of  joy  and  vic- 
tory for  the  people.  The  happiest  days  of 
Israel  appeared  to  have  returned.     Also  Hel- 


spairing  and  tearless,  she  arrived  at  the  roy-   en  was  healed  from  her  grief  by  the  enthu- 
al  palace  where  she  found  the  dead  bodies  \  si^sm  generally  prevailing,  the  love  and  teu- 


of  Elvira  and  her  father.  She  covered  the 
countenances  of  both  with  tears  and  kisses, 
and  lamented  over  them  in  mute  pain.  The 
thundering  shouts  of  joy  and  victory  resoun- 
ding through  the  streets  disturbed  her  not. 
The  warbling  of  the  trumpets  to  signalize 
the  people's  victory  alleviated  not  her  pain. 
The  outbursts  of  an  unlimited  enthusiasm 


derness  of  Simon,  who  was  overhappy  at 
the  side  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  the  pious 
consolation  of  Hillel  who,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  congratulations  he  was  obli- 
ged to  receive,  had  yet  time  enough  to  at- 
tend sometimes  to  his  family. 

We  may  meet  again  with  Simon,  Helen 
and  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  in  another  story  ; 


which  rent  the  air  of  Jerusalem  reached  not  but  for  this  time  we  must  part  with  them 


Helen's  suffering  heart.  "  My  father,  my 
sister,"  were  ttie  only  words  she  could  ut- 
ter,    A  voice  was  heard  in  the  arched  halls' 


and  bid  our  readers  Farewell. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


rr^HE  Jews,  without  reference  to  their  relig- 
X  ious  belief,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
people  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Sprung 
from  one  stock,  they  pass  the  infancy  of  their 
nation  in  a  state  of  servitude  in  a  foreign 
country,  where,  nevertheless,  they  increase  so 
rapidly,  as  to  appear  on  a  sudden  the  fierce 
and  irresistible  conquerors  of  their  native  val- 
leys in  Palestine.  There  they  settle  down  un- 
der a  form  of  government  and  code  of  laws 
totally  unlike  those  of  any  other  rude  or  civil- 
ized community.  They  sustain  a  long  and 
doubtful  conflict,  sometimes  enslaved,  some- 
times victorious,  with  the  neighboring  tribes. 
At  length,  united  under  one  monarchy,  they 
gradually  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful,  opu- 
lent, and  commercial  people.  Subsequently 
weakened  by  internal  discord,  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  vast  monarchies  which  arose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  transplanted 
into  a  foreign  region.  They  are  partially  re- 
stored, by  the  generosity  or  policy  of  the  East- 
ern sovereigns,  to  their  native  land.  They 
are  engaged  in  wars  of  the  most  romantic  gal- 
lantry, in  assertion  of  their  independence, 
against  the  Syro-Grecian  successors  of  Alex- 
ander. Under  Herod,  they  rise  to  a  second 
era  of  splendor,  as  a  dependent  kingdom  of 
Rome:  finally,  they  make  the  last  desperate 
resistance  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Caesars.  Scattered  from  that  period  over  the 
face  of  the  earth— hated,  scorned,  and  oppressed, 
they  subsist,  a  numerous  and  often  a  thriving 
people;  and  in  all  the  changes  of  manners  and 
opinions  retain  their  ancient  institutions,  their 
national  character,  and  their  indelible  hope  of 
restoration  to  grandeur  and  happiness  in  their 
native  land.  Thus  the  history  of  this,  perhaps 
the  only  unmingled  race,  which  can  boast  of 
high  antiquity,  leads  us  through  every  grada- 
tion of  society,  and  brings  us  into  contact  with 
almost  every  nation  which  commands  our  in- 
terest in  the  ancient  world;  the  migratory  pas- 
toral population  of  Asia;  Egypt,  the  mysteri- 
ous parent  of  arts,  science,  and  legislation ;  the 
Arabian  Desert;  the  Hebrew  theocracy  under 
tlie  form  of  a  federative  agricultural  republic, 
their  kingdom  powerful  in  war  and  splendid 
in  peace;  Babylon,  in  its  magnificence  and 
downfall;  Grecian  arts  and  luxury  endeavor- 
ing to  force  an  unnatural  refinement  within 
the  pale  of  the  rigid  Mosaic  institutions;  Ro- 


man arms  waging  an  exterminating  war  with 
the  independence  even  of  the  smallest  states; 
it  descends,  at  length,  to  all  the  changes  in  the 
social  state  of  the  modern  European  and  Asia- 
tic nations. 

The  religious  history  of  this  people  is  no  less 
singular.  In  the  narrow  slip  of  land  inhabited 
by  their  tribes  the  worship  of  one  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  Universe  subsisted,  as  in  its 
only  sanctuary.  In  every  stage  of  society, 
under  the  pastoral  tent  of  Abraham,  and  in 
the  sumptuous  temple  of  Solomon,  the  same 
creed  maintains  its  inviolable  simplicity. 
During  their  long  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  though  the 
primitive  habits  and  character  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  greatly  modified,  and  perhaps 
some  theological  notions  engrafted  on  their 
original  tenets,  this  primary  distinction  still 
remains;  after  several  periods  of  almost  total 
apostacy,  it  revives  in  all  its  vigor.  Nor  is 
this  merely  a  sublime  speculative  tenet,  it  is 
the  basis  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  their 
national  character.  As  there  is  but  one  Al- 
mighty God,  so  there  is  but  one  people  under 
his  especial  protection,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Hence  their  civil  and  religious 
history  is  inseparable.  The  God  of  the  chosen 
people  is  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
sovereign;  he  is  not  merely  their  legislator, 
but  also  the  administrator  of  their  laws.  Their 
land  is  his  gift,  held  from  him,  as  from  a  feu- 
dal liege-lord,  on  certain  conditions.  He  is 
their  leader  in  war,  their  counsellor  in  peace. 
Their  happiness  or  adversity,  national  as  well 
as  individual,  depends  solely  and  immediately 
on  their  maintenance  or  neglect  of  the  divine 
institutions.  Such  was  the  common  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  as  it  appears  in  all  their 
records,  in  their  law,  their  history,  their  po- 
etry, and  their  moral  philosophy.  Hence,  to 
the  mere  speculative  inquirer,  the  study  of 
ihe  human  race  presents  no  phenomenon  so 
singular  as  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
people;  to  the  Christian,  no  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind  can  be  more  instructive  or 
important,  than  that  which  contains  the  rise, 
progress  and  downfall  of  his  religious  ancestors. 

Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  hold* 
an  eminent  place  in  all  oriental  tradition,  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  likewise  among  the 
Persians,  Arabians,  and  perhaps  the  Indians, 
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It  18  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  legends  may 
have  been  propagated  ^  the  Mahometan  con- 
Nju^sts,  fol^>  oujyknowleH^  of  the  hi^^ory  and 
literature  of  Eastern tnairions,  anteriorV^oVhe 
Hegira,  is  still  limited  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Arabian  accounts  of  Abraham,  adopted  into 
the^oran,  are  no  doubt  much  older  than  Ma- 
homet; but  whether  they  were  primitive  tra- 
ditions, or  embellishments  of  their  authentic 
history,  originating  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves, is  a  question  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
cide. The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  affords  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  lofty  pretensions  which  the  patriarch 
assumes  in  these  legends,  as  the  teacher  not 
merely  of  religious  truth,  but  of  science,  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  astronomy,  to  the 
Egyptians.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
the  head  of  a  pastoral  family,  consisting  of 
three  sons,  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.  Haran, 
probably  the  eldest,  died  early,  leaving  a  son 
named  Lot.  Abram  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Terah  by  another  wife;  Nahor 
married  Milcah,  a  daughter  of  Haran.  Their 
native  place  was  U r,  a  district  to  the  northeast 
of  that  region,  which  lies  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  became  after- 
ward the  seat  of  the  great  Babylonian  mon- 
archy. About  Ur  the  country  is  open,  dry, 
and  barren,  well  suited  for  pasture,  but  not  for 
tillage.  In  the  spacious  and  level  plains  of 
Chaldea,  where  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool 
and  serene,  a  pastoral  people  would  naturally 
be  led  to  contemplate  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
peculiar  attention.  To  this  country  the  first 
rudiments  of  astronomy  are  generally  ascribed, 
and  here  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven,  usually  called  Tsa- 
baism,  began  to  spread.  The  Arabian  tradi- 
tions suppose  that  a  farther  step  had  been  al- 
ready taken,  and  represent  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abram,  as  a  maker  of  images,  called 
frorn  his  name  Teraphim.  Other  legends  at- 
tribute to  this  period  the  origin  of  fire  wor- 
ship. But,  whatever  the  signs  or  systems  of 
religion,  in  whatever  manner  he  acquired  his 
purer  notions  of  the  Deity,  Abram  stood  alone 
in  a  tribe  and  family  of  idolaters,  as  a  wor- 
shiper of  the  one  great  Creator.*  According 
to  the  usage  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  family  of 
Terah  broke  up  from  their  settlement  at  Ur, 
and  migrated  to  Carrhan,  a  flat  barren  region 
lying  west  of  Ur,  and  celebrated  in  later histo- 


♦The  most  pleasing  of  the  traditionary  fictions  is 
the  following:  "  As  Abraham  was  walking  by  night 
from  the  grotto  where  he  was  born,  to  the  city  of  Bab- 
ylon, he  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven  and  among 
them  on  the  beautiful  Venus.  '  Behold, 'said  he  with- 
in himself,  '  the  God  and  Lord  of  the  Universe!'  but 
the  star  set  and  disappeared,  and  Abraham  lelt  that 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe  could  not  thus  be  liable  to 
change.  Shortly  alter,  he  beheld  the  moon  at  the  full: 
'  Lo,'  he  cried,  *  the  Divine  Creator,  the  manifest  Dei- 
ty." but  the  moon  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  Abra- 
ham made  the  same  reflection  as  at  the  setting  of  the 
evening  star.  All  the  rest  of  the  night  he  passed  in 
profound  rumination;  at  sunrise  he  stood  before  the 
fates  of  Babylon,  and  saw  the  whole  peoftle  prostrate 
m  adoration.  '  Wondrous  orb,'  he  exclaimed,  '  thou 
surely  art  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all  nature!  but 
thou,  too,  hastest  like  the  rest  to  thy  setting!—  neith- 
er tben  art  thou  my  Creator,  my  Lord,  or  my  God. '" 


ry   for  the  defeat  of   Marcus  Crassus,   near 
Oarrhse.      After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Clarrhan,  the     pastoral    horde    divided,    and 
j  Abram  set  forth   to  establish  an  independent 
I  tribe  in  a  remote  region'.     Lot,  the  son  of  his 
;  brother  Haran,  followed  his  fortunes.     Nahor 
remained  with  Terah  his  father,  the  heredita- 
i  ry  chieftain   of    the  settlement  in   Carrhan. 
This  separation   of  Abraham,  as   the    single 
stock  from  which  a  new  tribe  was  to  trace  its 
unmingled  descent,  is  ascribed  to  the  express 
command  of   God.      Already   while    in    Ur, 
Abram  had  received  some  communication  from 
i  the   Deity;  to   his  departure  into  Canaan  he 
I  was  incited   by  a  direct    promise,   the   most 
splendid  which   could  be  offered  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  head  of  a  nomadic  tribe,  in  which 
numbers   constitute  power    and   wealth:  His 
I  seed  was  to  become   hereafter  a  great  nation. 
I  A  more   obscure  and"  mysterious   intimation 
I  Avas  added,  that  some  part  of  his  future  race 
I  should  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on 
I  the  destinies   of    mankind.       The  family   of 
I  Abram,  already  grown  into  a  petty  clan,  mov- 
ed with  all   their  flocks  and  slaves  across  the 
Euphrates;  according  to  a  tradition  preserv- 
ed by  Justin  and  by  an  ancient  author  quoted 
in  Josephus,  dwelt  some  time  near  Damascus, 
and  arriving   at  length  in   Palestine,  settled 
first  at  Sechera,  a  valley  between  the  mount- 
ains Ebal  and  Gerizim;  then  in  a  hilly  region 
to  the  north  of  Jericho,  afterward   called  the 
I  Desert  of  Quarantania.     As  the  pastures  were 
1  exhausted,  the  tribe  moved  southward,  till  a 
I  famine  again   drove   them    forth,  and  Egypt, 
I  probably  the  earliest,  certainly  the  most  pro- 
j  ductive  country  of  the  ancient  world,  became 
j  as  at  a  later  period,  the  only  place  of  refuge. 
i      Except  as  showing  that  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was  already  occupied  by  an  industrious 
agricultural   population,  the  visit  of  Abram 
throws  little   light  on  the  existing   state    of 
Egypt.     The  monarch  seems  to  have  lived  in 
considerable  state,  and  possessed  a  numerous 
seraglio,  which  was   supplied  by  any  means, 
however  lawless  or  violent.     This  was  so  no- 
torious, that  Abram,  though   an  independent 
Sheik  or  Emir,  if  his  fair  complexioned  Mes- 
opotamian  wife  should  excite   the  cupidity  of 
the  swarthy  Egyptians,  might  apprehend  the 
worst  consequences.     He  ran  the  risk,  not  only 
of  losing  his  wife,  but  of  being  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  so  valuable  a  prize.     He  took  the 
precaution,  therefore,  to   make   Sarai  assume 
the  name   of  his  sister,  (she  was  in    fact  his 
father's    daughter,   though  not   by  the   same 
mother,)  perhaps   hoping  that,   if  sought  in 
legitimate  marriage,  he  might  protract  the  es- 
pousals till  the  famine  would  permit  him   to 
make  his  escape  from  the  country.     The  event 
justified  his  apprehensions,Sarai  was  seized  and 
transferred  to  the  harem  of  the  sovereign, who 
was  so   proud  of  his  acquisition  as  to  make 
magnificent   presents   to  Abram,  intended,  it 
may  seem,  as  a  dowry  for  his  sister. 

In  a  short   time  a  pestilence  broke  out  in 
the  royal  family,  the  king,  having  discovered 
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the  relationship   between   Abram  and  Sarai,  | 
attributed  the   visitation  to   the  God   of  ihe  j 
stranger,  who  thus   revenged   his    breach    of  | 
hospitality.     Abram  received  back  his  wife,  I 
and  returned  to  Canaan  loaded  with  posses-  j 
sions  suitable  to  his  habits  of  life — "sheep  and 
oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  men  servants  and  maid  | 
servants,  and  she  asses  and  camels,"  a  curious 
picture  of  the  wealth  of  a  pastoral  chieftain. 
In  Canaan,  Abram  is  described,  as  not  merely 
rich  in  these  simpler  commodities,  but  in   sil- 
ver and  gold,  obtained,  probably,  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  from 
the   settled   native   population    of  the  towns. 
Abram   first   re-occupied  his  former  encamp- 
ment near  the  site  where.  Bethel  subsequently 
stood,  and  offered  sacrifice  for  his  safe  return 
from  Egypt,  on  an  altar,  which  he  had  before 
built  on   one  of  the  adjacent  bights.     There 
the  pastures  proving  insufficient  for  the  great 
stock  of  cattle,  which  the  tribe  possessed,  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram 
and  Lot.     The  chieftains,  dreading   lest   the 
native   clans  should  take  advantage  of  their 
divisions,  and   expel    or  plunder  both,  agreed 
to  part  amicably,  and  thenceforth  inhabit  in- 
dependent settlements. 

Lot  departed  eastward  into  the  rich  and 
blooming  valley  of  the  Jordan,  then  abound- 
ing in  flourishing  towns. 

This  separation  still  farther  secured  the  un- 
mingled  descent  of  the  Abrahamitic  family; 
and  the  Almighty  renewed  the  promise  of  a 
race,  countless  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  the 
future  possessors  of  Palestine,  which  Abram 
was  commanded  to  survey  from  its  northern 
to  its  southern,  its  eastern  to  its  western  ex- 
tremities, as  the  inalienable  patrimony  of  his 
descendants.  In  pursuance  of  this  command, 
Abram  again  moved  his  encampment,  and  the 
tents  of  his  tribe  were  pitched  in  the  southern 
plain  of  Mamre.  But  the  more  fertile  dis- 
trict, which  had  attracted  the  choice  of  Lot, 
expo.sed  him  to  perpetual  dangers.  The  rich 
valley  of  the  Jordan  was  invaded  by  a  con- 
federacy of  the  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  headed  by  Cedor-Laomer,  king  of 
Elam  (Elymais.)  His  subordinate  allies  were 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinaar  (the  Babylonian 
plain,)  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar  (perhaps  The- 
lassar,)  and  Tidal,  king  of  Nations.  Wheth- 
er a  considerable  monarchy  had  already  grown 
up  an  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  or  whether  this 
was  a  league  of  several  small  predatory  tribes, 
does  not  appear  from  the  Hebrew  annalist. 
The  independent  princes  in  the  valley  of  the 
J*ordan,  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Tseboim,  and  Tsoar,  submitted  to.  pay 
tribute.  Thirteen  years  after,  they  endeavor- 
ed to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  Cedor-Laomer 
advanced  into  the  country,  subdued  all  the 
neigboring  tribes,  some  of  whom  were  of  gi- 
gantic stnture,  and  at  last  found  battle  with 
the  princes  of  the  Jordan  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dini.  There  the  ground  was  broken  with  deep 
pits  and  fissures  caused  by  the  bituminous 
nature  of  the  soil;  the   troops  of  the  five  con- 


federates  were   routed,  two   of  the  kings  fell 
among  the  pits,  the  rest  of  the  army  dispers- 
ed,and  Lot,  among  others,  was  seized  as  a  cap- 
tive.    A  fugitive  brought  the  intelligence  to 
Abram,  who  hastily  collected  three   hundred 
and  eighteen  of  his  own  clan,  called  some  of 
the  neighboring   tribes  to  his  assistance,  and 
pursued  the  enemy  to  a  place  near  the  fount- 
ains of  the  Jordan.     He  fell  on  their  camp  by 
night,  dispersed  them,  rescued   Lot,  with  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  recovered  the  booty. 
The  defeat,  by  so  small  a  force,  is  thought  to 
1  give  but  a  mean  notion  of  the  strength  of  the 
;  invading     army,    yet    among    undisciplined 
j  troops  of  different  nations,  the  panic  from  an 
I  unexpected  night  attack  is  often  so  great  that 
:  the  inference  can  scarcely  be  considered  decis- 
j  ive. 

I  This  bold  exploit  ensured  the  admiration 
j  and  gratitude  of  all  the  native  chieftains.  The 
king  of  Salem  (by  some  thought  to  be  Jerusa- 
lem, by  others  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  where 
a  ruin,  called  Melchizedeck's  palace,  was 
shown  in  the  time  of  Jerom)  met  him  at  a 
place  called  the  King's  Vale  (identified  some- 
times with  the  valley  of  Jeho.saphat.)  Mel- 
chi-Zedeck,  the  King  of  Justice  (such  was 
his  honorable  title,)  united  in  his  own  person, 
like  the  monarchs  of  the  heroic  ages  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  indeed  of  most  among  the  ear- 
ly oriental  tribes,  the  office  of  king  and  priest. 
Like  Abram  he  worshiped  the  one  Great  God, 
in  whose  name  he  blessed  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  foreign  invaders,  and  refreshed 
his  troops  with  bread  and  wine. 

On  his  part,  Abram,  according  to  general 
custom,  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoil 
to  their  common  Deity.  As  he  rivalled  Mel' 
chi-Zedeckin  piety,  so  Abram  equaled  the  king 
of  Sodom  in  generosity,  he  refused  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  spoil,  not  so  much  as  a  shoe- 
latchet,  he  only  reserved  a  portion  for  the 
young  native  sheiks,  Aner,Eshcol,  and  Mamre, 
who  had  joined  him  in  his  expedition.  Bui 
the  pious  conqueror  returned  to  a  childless 
tent  and  a  barren  wife.  The  name,  the  chief- 
tainship of  his  clan,  would  pass  away  into  the 
line  of  a  stranger,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  who 
held  the  next  rank  in  the  tribe.  Yet  the  di- 
vine promise  was  repeatedly  renewed,  and  un- 
der the  most  striking  circumstances. 

One  night  a»  Abram  gazed  on  the  cloudless 
heavens,  the  Celestial  Voice  commands  him  to 
count  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  for  even  so 
numerous  should  be  his  descendants.  The 
aged  and  childless  man  yielded  up  his  soul  to 
perfect  reliance  on  his  Almighty  Benefactor. 
The  promise  was  further  ratified  by  a  coven- 
ant, transacted  in  the  primitive  form  of  federal 
compact,  which  subsisted  among  various  na- 
tions to  a  late  period.  A  sacrifice  was  offered, 
the  victims  exactly  divided,  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  passed  between  the  two  halves, 
which  lay  opposite  each  other.  Abram  offered 
a  heifer  of  three  years  old,  a  turtle  dove,  and 
a  young  pigeon.  These  he  divided,  except  the 
birds,  and  sat  watching  till  the  evening,  lest 
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the  fowls  of  prey  should  stoop  upon  them.  As 
the  sun  declined,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him, 
and  more  than  common  darkness  8i)read 
around.  A  voice  announced  the  fate  of  his 
posterity,  their  servitude  of  four  centuries  in 
a  foreign  land,  their  return,  their  possession  of 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea.  As  the  sun  set,  the  symbol  of  the  Deity, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  like  that  of  a  furnace,  a 
flashing  fire  like  that  of  a  lamp,  passed  be- 
tween the  severed  victims,  and  thus  solemnly 
ratified  the  covenant.  Still  the  tent  of  Abram 
resounded  not  with  the  welcome  cry  of  infan- 
cy. At  length  Sarai,  despairing  of  issue  from 
her  own  body,  had  recourse  to  a  custom,  still 
known  in  the  East,  particularly  in  China. 
The  chief  or  lawful  wife  substitutes  a  slave  in 
her  own  place,  the  children  born  in  this  man- 
ner have  the  rank  and  privilege  of  legitimacy, 
and  are  considered  in  every  respect  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
In  this  manner  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  slave, 
bore  a  son  to  Abram,  he  was  named  Ishmael. 
Fourteen  years  after,  when  Abram  was  a  hun- 
dred, Sarah  ninety  years  old,  a  new  revelation 
from  the  Divinity  announced  the  surprising 
intelligence  that  Sarah  herself  was  to  bear  a 
son.  There  is  something  singularly  beautiful 
in  the  attachment  of  Abram  to  the  first  child, 
who  had  awakened  the  parental  feeling  in  his 
bosom.  He  would  fain  transfer  the  blessing  to 
Ishmael,  and  is  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  earli- 
est object  of  his  pride  and  joy  to  the  unborn 
son  of  Sarah.  But  the  race  of  Abram  is  to  be 
beyond  every  possible  impeachment  on  its  le- 
gitimacy; Abram  is  commanded  to  assume  the 
mysterious  name  of  Abraham,  (the  father  of  a 
multitude)  as  the  ancestor  of  a  great  and  nu- 
merous people,  who  were  to  descend  from 
Sarah,  and  become  lords  of  all  Palestine.  The 
tribe  were  to  be  distinguished  by  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  perhaps  before,  certainly  after- 
ward, common  to  many  people  of  the  East; 
a  rite  of  great  utility,  as  conducing,  in  south- 
ern climates,  both  to  health  and  cleanliness. 

During  this  time  Abraham  had  occupied  his 
former  encampment  near  Hebron.  Here,  as 
he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  three  mysterious 
strangers  appeared.  Abraham,  with  true  Ar- 
abian hospitality,  received  and  entertained 
them.  The  chief  of  the  three  renewed  the 
promise  of  a  son  to  be 'born  from  Sarah, a  prom- 
ise which  the  aged  woman  received  with 
laughter.  As  they  pass  forth  toward  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  the  same  Divine  Being,  for 
so  he  manifestly  appears  to  be,  announces  the 
dreadful  ruin  impending  over  the  licentious 
cities  among  which  Lot  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
No  passage,  even  in  the  sacred  writings,exhib- 
its  a  more  exalted  notion  of  the  Divinity, 
than  that  in  which  Abraham  is  permitted  to 
expostulate  on  the  apparent  injustice  of  in- 
volving the  innocent  in  the  ruin  of  the  guilty. 
"Shall  the  city  perish,  if  fifty,  if  forty-five,  if 
forty,  if  thirty,  if  twenty,  if  ten  righteous 
men  be  found  within  its  walls?''  "Ten  right- 
eous men  shall  avert  its  doom."    Such  was  the 


promise  of  the  Celestial  Visitant — but  the 
guilt  was  universal,  the  ruin  inevitable.  The 
horrible  outrage  attempted  against  the  two  in- 
ferior of  these  preternatural  beings,  who  de- 
scended to  the  city;  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  hospitality  and  nature-,  which  Lot  in 
his  horror  attempted  to  avert  by  the  most  re- 
volting expedient — confirmed  the  justice  of  the 
divine  sentence 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  ci- 
ties of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad  ma,  and  Tse- 
boim,  were  situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. It  is  most  probable  that  the  river 
then  flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel down  a  regular  descent,  and  discharged  it- 
self into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and  undermined 
with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur.  These 
inflammable  substances,  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning, caused  a  tremendous  convulsion;  the 
water  courses,  both  the  river  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which 
were  perhaps  built  from  the  combustible  ma- 
terials of  the  soil  were  entirely  swallowed  up 
by  the  fiery  inundation;  and  the  whole  valley 
which  had  been  compared  to  Paradise,  and  to 
the  well-watered  cornfields  of  the  Nile,  be- 
came a  dead  and  fetid  lake.  The  traditions  of 
the  country,  reported  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  kept  alive  the  remem- 
brance of  this  awful  catastrophe.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  latter,  the  number  of  cities  de- 
stroyed is  magnified  to  thirteen.  The  whole 
region  is  described  by  modern  travelers  as  a 
scene  of  gloomy  desolation,  precipitous  crags 
hanging  over  dull  and  heavy  waters;  not,  in- 
deed, as  the  local  superstitions  have  asserted, 
devoid  of  life,  for  the  lake  abounds  in  fish,  nor 
fatal  to  the  birds  which  fly  over  it;  but  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  so  great,  that 
those  who  can  not  swim  float  on  the  top;  and 
it  is  bitterly  salt  to  the  taste.  Unwholesome 
fogs  hang  perpetually  over  the  lake,  and  the 
stagnant  surface  is  broken  by  clots  of  asphal- 
tus.  which  are  constantly  bubbling  up  from  the 
bottom.  A  distinguished  modern  geographer 
thus  describes  the  present  indications  of  the 
physical  agency,  by  which  Divine  Providence 
brought  about  this  memorable  destruction: 
"The  valley  of  the  Jordan  offers  many  traces 
of  volcanoes;  the  bituminous  and  sulphurous 
water  of  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  lavas  and  pum- 
ice thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the  warm 
baths  of  Tabarieh,  show  that  this  valley  has 
been  the  theater  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished. 
Volumes  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  escape 
from  Lake  Asphaltites,  and  new  crevices  are 
found  on  its  margin." 

Lot,  warned  of  the  impending  ruin;  fled 
with  his  daughters.  His  wife,  in  contempt  of 
repeated  warnings,  lingering  behind,  was  suf- 
focated by  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and  her  body 
incrusted  with  saline  particles  which  filled 
the  atmosphere.  Later  tradition,  founded  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
pointed  to  a  heap  or  column  of  salt,   which 
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bore  perhaps  some  resemblance  to  a  human 
form,  and  was  believed,  even  by  the  historian 
Josephus,  who  had  seen  it,  to  be  the  pillar  into 
which  she  was  transformed.  Lot  fled  first  to 
Zoar,  at  the  end  of  the  present  lake,  then  into 
the  mountains.  The  tribes  of  Ammon  and 
Moab,  famous  in  the  Jewish  history,  were  de- 
rived from  an  incestuous  connexion, into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  daughters,who,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  supposing  themselves  and 
their  father  the  only  surviving  remnants  of 
mankind,  the  rest  having  perished  in  the  re- 
cent catastrophe,  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature. 

While  these  rival  tribes  were  thus  born  of 
incest,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  convulsed  na- 
ture, the  legitimate  parent  of  the  numerous 
offspring  promised  to  Abraham  is  at  length 
born.  He  is  named  Isaac,  from  the  laughter 
of  Sarah  when  the  birth  was  announced.  But 
now  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  mother 
are  directed  against  Hagar  and  her  child. 
Usage,  stronger  than  written  law,  gives  the 
chief  wife  in  the  tent  of  wandering  pastoral 
people  unlimited  authority  over  her  female 
slaves.  Hagar  had  already  been  exposed  to  the 
jealousy  of  Sarah  when,  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Ishmael,  she  had  been  treated  with  such 
harshness,  as  to  fly  into  the  wilderness,whence 
she  had  returned  by  the  direction  of  an  angel. 
Sarah  now  insists,  and  Abraham,  receiving  a 
divine  intimation  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  elder 
born,  complies  with  her  demand,  that  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  should  be  sent  forth  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  some  of  the  unoccupied  and  uncul- 
tivated districts  which  lay  around.  The  sup- 
ply of  provisions  which  they  carried  from  the 
tent  of  Abraham  soon  failed,  aud  the  mother 
and  the  youth  wandered  into  a  district  which 
was  destitute  of  water.  History  or  poetry 
scarcely  presents  us  with  any  passage  which 
surpasses  in  simple  pathos  the  description  of 
Hagar,  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  child, 
while  he  is  perishing  with  thirst  before  her 
face.  "And  she  went  and  sat  down  over 
against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot; for^Tie  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."  But  Ishmael 
likewise  was  to  become  the  father  of  a  great 
people;  by  divine  interposition  Hagar  discov- 
ered a  well,  the  water  restored  them  to  life. 
Ishmael  either  joined  some  horde  of  Arabs, 
or  maintained  himself  in  independence  by  nis 
bow,  till  his  mother  obtained  him  an  Egyptian 
wife.  The  wandering  Arabs  to  this  day,  by 
general  traditions  adopted  into  the  Koran, 
trace  their  descent  to  the  outcast  son  of  Abra- 
ham. "The  wild  man,  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,"  still  waylays  the  traveler  by  the  foun- 
tain, or  sweeps  his  rapid  troop  of  horse  across 
the  track  of  the  wealthy  caravan. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  was  to  pass  through 
a  more  trying  ordeal.  He  was  suddenly  com- 
manded to  cut  off"  that  life  on  which  all  the 
splendid  promises  of  the  Almighty  seemed  to 


depend.  He  obeys,  and  sets  forth  with  his 
unsuspecting  child  to  offer  the  fatal  sacrifice 
on  Mount  Moriah.  The  immolation  of  human 
victims,  particularly  of  the  most  precious,  the 
favorite,  the  first-born  child,  appears  as  a 
common  usage  among  many  early  nations, 
more  especially  the  tribes  by  which  Abraham 
was  surrounded.  It  was  the  distinguishing 
rite  among  the  worshipers  of  Moloch;  at  a 
later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  prac- 
tised by  a  king  of  Moab;  it  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  Carthaginians  from  their  Phoe- 
nician ancestors  on  the  shores  of  Syria.  The 
offering  of  Isaac  bears  no  resemblance,  either 
in  its  nature,  or  what  may  be  termed  its  moral 
purport,  to  these  horrid  rites.  Where  it  was 
an  ordinary  usage,  as  in  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch, it  was  in  unison  with  thecharacter  of  the 
religion,  and  of  the  deity.  It  was  the  last  act 
of  a  dark  and  sanguinary  superstition,  which 
rose  by  regular  gradation  to  this  complete 
triumph  over  human  nature. 

The  god,  who  was  propitiated  by  these  of- 
ferings, had  been  satiated  with  more  cheap  and 
vulgar  victims;  he  had  been  glutted  to  the  full 
with  human  suffering  and  with  human  blood. 
In  general  it  was  the  final  mark  of  the  subju- 
gation of  the  national  mind  to  an  inhuman 
and  domineering  priesthood.  But  the  Mosaic 
religion  held  human  sacrifices  in  abhorrence; 
the  God  of  the  Abrahamitic  family,  uniform- 
ly beneficent, imposed  no  duties  which  entailed 
human  suff&ring,  demanded  no  offerings  which 
were  repugnant  to  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  these  fili- 
al sacrifices  were  of  rare  and  extraordinary  oc- 
currence, they  were  either  to  expiate  some 
dreadful  guilt,  to  avert  the  imminent  vengeance 
of  the  offended  deity,  or  to  extort  his  blessing 
on  some  important  enterprise.  But  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  was  neither  piacular  nor  propi- 
tiatory:  Abraham  had  committed  no  guilt,  and 
apprehended  no  danger;  the  immolation  ofhis 
only  sojfi  seemed  for  ever  to  deprive  him  of  that 
blessing  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  the 
parentage  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe. 
It  was  a  simple  act  of  unhesitating  obedience 
to  the  divine  command;  the  last  proof  of  per- 
fect reliance  on  the  certain  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  promises.  Isaac,  so  miraculous- 
ly bestowed  could  be  as  miraculously  restored* 
Abraham,  such  is  the  comment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Apostle,  believed  that  God  could  even 
raise  him  up  from  the  dead.  Still,  while  the 
great  example  of  primitive  piety  appears  no 
less  willing  to  offer  the  most  precious  victim 
on  the  altar  of  his  God,  than  the  idolaters 
around  him,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  main- 
tains his  benign  and  beneficent  character. 
After  every  thing  is  prepared,  the  wood  of 
the  alter  laid,  even  the  sacrificial  knife  up- 
lifted, the  arm  of  the  father  is  arrested;  a  sin- 
gle ram,  entangled  by  his  horns  in  a  thicket, 
is  substituted,  and  Abraham  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Jehovah  Jireh,  the  Lord  will 
provide.  This  last  trial  of  his  faitl^ 
thus     passed,     the    promise    of    the    djyifle 
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blessing  was  renewed  to  Abraham  instill  more 
express  and  vivid  terms.  His  seed  were  to  be 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  shore;  their  enemies  were  to 
fall  before  them ;  and  the  whole  world  was  to 
receive  some  remote  and  mysterious  blessing 
through  the  channel  of  this  favored  race. 

After  this  epoch  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  are  less  important,  yet  still  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  and  state  of  society.  He 
Jived  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  native  prin- 
ces, particularly  with  Abimelek,  the  king  of 
Gerar,  on  whose  territories  his  encampment  at 
one  time  bordered.  With  Abimelek  an  advent- 
ure took  place,  so  similar  in  its  circumstan- 
ces with  tiie  seizure  and  restoration  of  Sarah 
in  Egypt,  as  almost  to  excite  a  suspicion  that 
it  iH  a  traditional  variation  of  the  same  trans- 
g.ction,  more  particularly  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably related  out  of  its  place  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  and  again  repeated  in  the  life  of 
Isaac,  Abimelek  permitted  the  stranger  Shiek 
to  pitch  his  tent,  and  pasture  his  flocks  and 
herds  in  any  part  of  his  domains.  The  only 
dispute  related  to  the  valuable  possession  of  a 
well,  and  this  was  prudently  and  amicably 
g,rranged. 

The  death  of  Sarah  gave  occasion  for  an- 
other friendly  treaty  with  the  native  princes. 
Every  independent  tribe  has  its  separate  place 
of  burial.  The  patriarch  or  parent  of  the  tribe 
has  the  place  of  honor  in  the  common  ceme- 
tery, yhich  is  qsually  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
sometimes  ir>to  spacious  chambers,  supported 
by  pillars,  and  with  alcoves  in  the  sides, 
where  the  coffins  are  deposited.  Each  succes- 
sive generation,  according  to  tlje  common  ex- 
pression, is  gathered  to  their  fathers.  On 
Abraham's  demand  for  permission  to  purchase 
a  place  of  sepulture,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Heth  assemble  to  debate  the  weighty  question. 
The  first  resolution  is  to  offer  the  rich  and 
popular  stranger  the  unusual  privelege  of  in- 
terring his  dead  in  their  national  sepulchres. 
As  this  might  be  misconstrued  into  a  formal 
union  between  the  clans,  Abraham  declines 
the  hospitable  offer.  He  even  refuses  as  a 
gift,  and  insists  on  purchasing,  for  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver,  a  field  named  Machpe- 
lah,  surrounded  by  trees,  in  which  stood  a 
rock  well  suited  for  sepulchral  excavation. 
Here,  unmingled  with  those  of  any  foreign 
tribe,  his  own  remains,  and  those  of  Sarah,  are 
to  repose. 

In  another  important  instance  the  isolation 
of  the  Abrahamitic  family,  and  its  pure  de- 
scent from  the  original  Mesopotamian  stock 
are  carefully  kept  ijp.  The  wife  of  Isaac  is 
sought  not  among  their  Canaanitish  neigh- 
bors, but  among  his  father's  kindred  in  Carr- 
hi^n.  At  a  later  period  the  same  feeling  of 
g,ttachment  to  the  primitive  tribe,  and  aver- 
siojji  from  mingling  with  the  Canaanites,  is  j 
showr?  in  the  condemnation  of  Esau,  for  tak- 
ing his  wives  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Jsaae  at^fj  to  Bebekah,  while  Jacob  is  sent  to 


sf.ek  a  wife  in  the  old  Mesopotamian  settle- 
ment. So  completely  do  the  seclusion  and 
separation  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
run  through  the  whole  history.  Abraham 
solemnly  adjures  his  most  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  despatches  to  Carrhan  on  this  matri- 
monial mission  for  his  son,  to  discharge  his 
embassage  with  fidelity.  Having  sworn  by 
the  singular  ceremony  of  placing  his  hand  un- 
der his  master's  thigh,  a  custom  of  which  the 
origin  is  unknown,  the  servant  sets  off  with 
his  camels,  and  arrives  in  safety  near  the  old 
encampment  of  the  tribe.  At  the  usual  place 
of  meeting,  the  well,  he  encounters  Kebekah, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor.  The  courteous 
maiden  as.sists  him  in  watering  his  camels; 
her  relations  receive  him  with  equal  hospital- 
ity. The  intelligence  of  Abraiuim's  wealth, 
confirmed  by  the  presents  of  gold  and  jewels 
which  he  produced,  made  them  consent  with 
alacrity  to  the  betrothing  of  the  damsel  to 
the  son  of  Abraham.  The  messenger  and  Ee- 
bekah  reached  in  safety  the  encampment  of 
Abraham;  and  Isaac  when  he  hears  the  sound 
of  the  returning  camels  beholds  a  fair  maiden 
modestly  veiled,  whom  he  conducts  and  puts 
in  possession  of  his  mother  Sarah,  that  which 
belonged  to  the  chief  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
tribe. 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  took  an- 
other wife  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children.  Isaac,  however,  continued  his  sole 
heir,  the  rest  were  sent  away  into  the  east 
country;  their  descendants  are  frequently  rec- 
ognized among  the  people  noticed  in  the  Jew- 
ish annals,  but  always  as  aliens  from  the  stock 
of  Abraham.  At  length  the  Patriarch  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Machpelah,  by  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  who  met  in  perfect  amity  to  per- 
form the  last  duty  to  the  head  and  father  of 
their  tribes. 

Such  is  the  history  of  their  great  ancestor, 
preserved  in  the  national  records  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
historic  truth,  when  compared  with  the  myth- 
ic or  poetic  traditions  of  almost  all  other 
countries.  The  genealogies  of  most  nations, 
particularly  the  eastern,  are  lost  among  their 
gods;  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  fable 
ceases,  and  history  begins;  and  the  earlier  we 
ascend  the  more  indistinct  and  marvellous  the 
narrative.  In  the  Hebrew  record  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  converse,  God  and  man  are  separated 
by  a  wide  and  impassable  interval — Abraham 
is  the  Emir  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  migrating  from 
place  to  place,  his  stations  marked  with  geo- 
graphical accuracy,  and  with  a  picturesque 
simplicity  of  local  description;  here  he  pitches 
his  tent  by  some  old  and  celebrated  tree,  there 
on  the  brink  of  a  well-known  fountain.  He 
is  in  no  respect  superior  to  his  age  or  country, 
excepting  in  the  sublime  purity  of  his  relig- 
ion. He  is  neither  den|i-g(Hl  nor  mighty  con- 
queror, nor  even  sage,  nor  inventor  of  useful 
arts.  His  distinction  is  the  worship  of  One 
Great  God,  aqd  the  intercourse  which  he  is 
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permitted  to  hold  with  this  mysterious  Being. 
This  is  the  great  patrimonial  glory  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  descendants;  their  title  to 
be  considered  the  chosen  people  of  the  Al- 
mighty, was  their  inalienable  hereditary  pos- 
session. This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  his- 
tory, the  basis  of  their  political  institutions, 
the  vital  principle  of  their  national  charac- 
ter. 

The  life  of  Isaac  was  far  less  eventful,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  history,  to  relate  its  incidents  «o  much 
at  length  as  those  of  the  great  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  people.  At  first,  the  divine  prom- 
ise of  a  numerous  posterity  proceeds  very  slow- 
ly toward  its  accomplishment.  After  some 
years  of  barrenness  Kebekah  bears  twins,  al- 
ready before  their  birth  seeming  to  struggle 
for  superiority,  as  the  heads  and  representa- 
tives of  two  hostile  people.  They  were  as  op- 
posite in  their  disposition  as  in  their  way  of 
life.  The  red-haired  Esau  was  a  wild  hunter, 
and  acquired  the  fierce  and  reckless  character 
which  belongs  to  the  ruder  state  of  society  to 
which  he  reverted;  Jacob  retained  the  com- 
parative gentleness  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
regular  pastoral  occupation.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  superior  fitness  in  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  the  younger,  Jacob,  to  become 
the  parent  of  a  united  and  settled  people. 
Though  the  Edomites,  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
ranked  in  civilization  far  above  the  marauding 
Bedouins,  who  sprung  from  Ishmael;  though 
Esau  himself  possessed  at  a  later  period  consid- 
erable wealth  in  flocks  and  herds,  yet  the  scat- 
tered clans  of  the  Edomites,  at  perpetual  war 
with  each  other  and  their  neighbors,  living, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ter, by  the  sword,  retain  as  it  were  the  stamp 
of  the  parental  character,  and  seem  less  adapted 
to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, or  to  become  a  nation  of  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen. The  precarious  life  of  the  hunter 
soon  laid  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  more  pru- 
dent or  rather  crafty  brother.  After  a  day  of 
unsuccessful  hunting,  Esau  sold  his  right  of 
primogeniture  for  a  mess  of  herbs.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  first-born  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
the  acknowledged  headship  of  the  tribe,  to 
which  the  office  of  priest  and  sacrificer  was  in- 
separably attached.  Esau,  therefore,  thus 
carelessly  threw  away  both  his  civil  and  re- 
ligious inheritance,  and  abandoned  all  title  to 
the  promises  made  to  his  tribe. 

Whether  the  parental  blessing  was  supposed 
of  itself  to  confer  or  to  confirm  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  is  not  quite  clear;  but  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  conveyed  by  Isaac,  "Be  lord 
over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons 
bow  down  before  thee,"  seem  to  intimate  a  reg- 
ular investiture  with  the  supreme  auttority  as 
head  of  the  tribe.  This  blessing,  couched  in 
these  emphatic  words,  which  Isaac  evidently 
doubted  his  power  to  retract,  was  intercepted, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  mother,  by  the  sub- 
tle and  unscrupulous  Jacob.  These  repeated 
injuries  roused  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  in- 


dignant hunter;  he  only  waits  the  decease  of 
his  father  that  he  may  recover  his  rights  by  the 
death  of  his  rival.  But  Kebekali  anticipates 
the  crime.  Jacob  is  sent  to  the  original  birth- 
place of  the  tribe,  partly  to  secure  him  from 
the  impending  danger,  partly  that,  avoiding 
all  connexion  with  the  Canaanites,  he  may  in- 
termarry only  with  the  descendants  of  his  fore- 
fathers. On  his  way  to  Mesopotamia,  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  is  renewed  in  that 
singular  vision — so  expressively  symbolical  of 
the  universal  providence  of  God — the  flight  of 
steps  uniting  earth  and  heaven,  with  the  min- 
istering angels  perpetually  ascending  and  de- 
scending. In  commemoration  of  this  vision, 
Jacob  sets  up  a  sort  of  primitive  monument — 
a  pillar  of  stone.  The  adventures  of  Jacob 
among  his  nomadic  ancestors  present  a  most 
curious  and  characteristic  view  of  their  simple 
manners  and  usages.  His  meeting  with  Kach- 
el  at  the  well,  the  hospitality  of  Laban  to  his 
sister's  son;  his  agreement  to  serve  seven 
years*  to  obtain  Rachel  in  marriage;  the  pub- 
lic ceremony  of  espousals  in  the  presence  of 
the  tribe;  the  stratagem  of  Laban  to  substitute 
his  elder  for  his  younger  and  fairer  daughter, 
in  order  to  bind  the  enamored  stranger  to  sev- 
en years'  longer  service;  the  little  jealousies  of 
the  sisters,  not  on  account  of  the  greater  share 
in  their  husband's  aff^ections,  but  their  own 
fertility,  the  substitution  of  their  respective 
handmaids;  the  contest  in  cunning  and  subtle- 
ty between  Laban  and  Jacob,  the  former  en- 
deavoring to  defraud  the  other  of  his  due  wa- 
ges, and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  so  useful 
a  servant,  under  whom  his  flocks  had  so  long 
prospered — the  latter,  apparently  by  his  supe- 
rior acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals which  he  tended,  and  with  the  divine 
sanction,  securing  all  the  stronger  and  more 
flourishing  part  of  the  flocks  for  his  own  por- 
tion ;  the  flight  of  Jacob,  not  as  so  rich  a  resi- 
dent ought  to  have  been  dismissed  with  mirth 
and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp; 
Laban's  religious  awe  of  one  so  manifestly  un- 
der the  Divine  protection;  Rachel's  purloin- 
ing and  concealment  of  her  father's  teraphim ; 
above  all,  their  singular  treaty,  in  which  La- 
ban at  length  consents  to  the  final  separation 
of  this  great  family,  with  which  he  had  expect- 
ed to  increase  the  power  and  opulence  of  his 
tribe;— all  these  incidents  throw  us  back  into 
a  state  of  society  different  not  merely  from 
modern  usages,  but  from  those  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Egypt. 
The  truth  and  reality  of  the  picture  is  not 
more  apparent  than  its  appropriate  locality  in 
the  regions   which  it  describes:— it  is  neither 

*"I  once  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  served  eight 
years  for  his  food  only  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  master,  for 
whom  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  seven  or 
eight  hundred  piastres.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  been 
married  three  years :  but  he  bitterly  complained  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  continued  to  require  of  J*im  the  per- 
lormance  of  the  most  serviJe  ofl&ces,  without  paying 
him  anv  thing;  and  that  nrevented  him  from  setting 
up  for  himself  and  {d,mily. "—Jiui-ckhardt's  Travelsin 
Syria,  p. '197.  This  was  in  the  Haouran,  the  district 
south-east  of  Damascus. 
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Egyptian  nor  Palestinian,  nor  even  Arabian 
life;  it  breathes  the  free  air  of  the  wide  and 
open  plains  of  inland  Asia,  where  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  are  spreading,  without  oppo- 
sition or  impediment,  with  their  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  camels,  over  unbounded  and  unoc- 
cupied regions. 

Isaac,  in  the  mean  time,  had  continued  to 
dwell  as  a  husbandman  towards  the  southern 
border  of  the  promised  land.  Early  in  life  he 
had  begun  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which  amply 
repaid  his  labors.  He  seems  to  have  been  su- 
perior to  the  native  population  in  one  most 
useful  art,  not  improbably  learned  by  his  fath- 
er in  Egypt,  that  of  sinking  wells.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  native  herdsmen  drove  him 
from  place  to  place  as  soon  as  he  had  enriched 
it  with  that  possession,  so  invaluable  in  an  arid 
Boil,  indicates  want  of  skill,  or  at  least  of  suc- 
cess, in  providing  for  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  much  by  ignorant  neglect  as  by  wanton 
malice,  that  the  Philistines  suffered  those  for- 
merly sunk  by  Abraham  to  fall  into  decay  and 
become  filled  with  earth.  Jacob  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  with  nothing  but  the  staff  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand ;  he  returned  with  im- 
mense wealth  in  cattle,  flocks,  asses,  and  cam- 
els, male  and  female  slaves,  and  with  the  more 
inestimable  treasure  of  eleven  sons,  born  to  him 
in  Mesopotamia.  But  before  he  could  venture 
to  return  to  his  father,  he  must  appease  the  re- 
sentment of  his  injured  brother.  Upon  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  at  a  place  called 
Mahanaim  (from  a  vision  of  angels  seen  there) 
he  sends  messengers  to  announce  his  approach 
as  far  as  Seir,  a  district  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  Esau  was  already 
established  as  the  chieftain  of  a  powerful  tribe, 
for  he  sets  forth  to  meet  his  brother  at  the  head 
of  400  men.  The  peaceful  company  of  Jacob 
are  full  of  apprehension ;  he  sends  forward  a 
splendid  present  of  200  she-goats  20  he-goats 
200  ewes  and  20  rams,  30  milch  camels,  with 
their  colts,  40  kine,  10  bulls,  20  she-asses,  and 
10  foals,  he  likewise  takes  the  precaution  of  di- 
viding his  company  into  two  parts,  in  order 
that  if  one  shall  be  attacked  the  other  may  es- 
cape. Having  made  these  arrangements,  he 
sends  his  family  over  a  brook,  called  the  Jab- 
bok,  which  lay  before  him.  In  the  night  he  is 
comforted  by  another  symbolic  vision,  in  which 
he  supposes  himself  wrestling  with  a  mysteri- 
ous being,  from  whom  he  extorts  a  blessing, 
and  is  commanded  from  thenceforth  to  assume 
the  name  of  Israel  (the  prevailing) :  for  having 
prevailed  against  God,  so  his  race  are  to  pre- 
vail against  men.*  Yet  he  does  not  entirely 
relax  his  caution ;  as  he  and  his  family  advance 
to  meet  the  dreaded  Esau,  the  handmaids  and 
their  children   are   put  foremost,   then  Leah 

*  An  awful  respect  for  the  divine  nature  induces  us  to 
adopt,  with  some  learned  writers,  the  notion,  that  this 
contest  took  place  in  a  dream,  as  Josephus  says,  with  a 
phantasm.  It  should  be  added,  that  whether  real  or 
visionary,  Jacob  bore  an  outward  mark  or  memorial 
of  this  conflict,  in  the  withering  of  {he  back  sinew  of 
the  thigh.  His  decendants  abstained  till  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  still  abstain,  from  that  part  of  every  ani- 
mal slain  i'or  food. 


with  hers,  last  of  all,  as  with  the  best  chance 
of  escape,  should  any  treachery  be  intended, 
the  favorite  Kachel  and  her  single  child  Joseph. 
But  the  hunter,  though  violent,  was  neverthe- 
less frank,  generous,  and  forgiving.  While 
Jacob  approaches  with  signs  of  reverence,  per- 
haps of  apprehension,  Esau  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  embraced  him  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  and  they  wept. 

At  first  he  refuses  the  offered  present,  but  at 
length  accepts  it  as  a  pledge  of  fraternal  ami- 
ty, and  proposes  that  they  should  set  forward 
together,  and  unite  their  encampments.  The 
cautious  Jacob,  still  apprehensive  of  future 
misunderstandings,  alleges  the  natural  excuse, 
that  his  party,  encumbered  with  their  cattle, 
their  wives,  and  children,  must  travel  more 
slowly  than  the  expiditious  troop  of  the  Edom- 
ites;  and  immediately  on  his  brother's  depart- 
ure, instead  of  following  him  to  Seir,  turns 
off  toward  the  Jordan ;  encamps  first  at  Suc- 
coth,  then  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  settles  near 
Shalem.  Here  he  purchases  a  field  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  resides  in  security,  until  a  feud 
with  the  princes  of  the  country  drives  him 
forth  to  seek  a  safer  encampment.  Sechem, 
the  son  of  Hamor,  the  great  chieftain  of  the 
tribes  which  occupied  that  part  of  Canaan, 
violated  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob. 

In  all  Arabian  tribes,  the  brother  is  most 
deeply  wounded  by  an  outrage  on  the  chastity 
of  the  females,  (a  part  of  Spanish  manners,  no 
doubt  inherited  from  their  Arabian  ancestry,) 
on  him  devolves  the  duty  of  exacting  ven- 
geance for  the  indignity  offered  to  the  tribe  or 
family.  Simeon  and  Levi,  without  consult- 
ing their  father,  take  up  the  quarrel.  Sechem 
offers  to  marry  the  damsel,  his  father  and  his 
people,  not  averse  to  a  union  with  the  wealthy 
strangers,  consent  to  submit  to  circumcision, 
as  the  condition  of  the  marriage,  and  as  a  sol- 
emn pledge  to  the  union  of  the  clans.  While 
they  are  disabled  from  resistance  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  operation,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
with  their  followers,  fall  on  the  city,  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  pillage  the  whole 
territory.  The  sense  of  this  a«t  of  cruelty  to 
his  allies,  and  disregard  to  his  own  authority, 
sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  peaceful  Jacob. 
In  his  last  vision,  Simeon  and  Levi  are  repro- 
bated as  violent  and  bloodthirsty  men,  and,  as 
if  this  dangerous  disposition  had  descended 
upon  their  posterity,they  are  punished, or  rath- 
er prevented  from  bringing  ruin  upon  the 
whole  race,  by  receiving  a  smaller  and  a  divid- 
ed portion  of  the  promised  land.  Jacob  re- 
treats to  Luz,  where  he  had  formerly  parted 
from  his  brother  Esau.  Here  the  family  was 
solemnly  dedicated  to  God, all  the  superstitious 
practices  which  they  had  brought  from  Meso- 
potamia were  forbidden;  the  little  images  of 
the  tutelar  deities,  even  the  earrings,  probably 
considered  as  amulets  or  talismans,  were  taken 
away  and  buried.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnificent  promise,  repeatedly  made  to  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  was  once  more  renewed  to  Ja- 
cob.    An  altar  was  raised,  and  the  place  called 
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Beth-el,  the  house  of  God.  From  Luz,  Jacob 
removed  to  Ephrath  or  Bethlehem,  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus.  There  his  favorite  wife  Ra- 
chel died  in  childbed,  having  given  birth 
to  his  youngest  son,  called  by  the  expiring 
mother  Ben-oni,  the  child  of  her  sorrow,b/ 
the  father  Ben-jamin,  the  son  of  his  right  hand. 
H-iving  raised  a  sepulchral  pillar  over  her 
remains,  he  sets  forth  to  a  new  settlement  near 
the  tower  of  Edar,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known. 

Here  his  domestic  peace  is  disturbed  by  an- 
other crime,  the  violation  of  his  concabine, 
Bilhah,  by  Reuben,  his  eldest  son.  At  length 
he  rejoins  his  father  Isaac  in  the  plain  of  Mam- 
re,  where  the  old  man  dies,  and  is  honorably 
buried  by  his  two  sons.  But  henceforward  the 
two  branches  of  Isaac's  family  were  entirely 
separated.  The  country  about  Mount  Seir 
became  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  who  were  governed  first  by  independent 
shieks  or  princes,  afterward  were  united  under 
one  monarchy. 

Jacob  continued  to  dwell  in  Canaan,  with 
his  powerful  family  and  ample  possessions,  un- 
til dissensions  among  his  sons  prepared  the 
way  for  more  important  changes,  which  seem- 
ed to  break  forever  the  connexion  between  the 
>  ace  of  Abraham  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
ended  in  establishing  them  as  the  sole  possess- 
ors of  the  whole  territory. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and,  before  we  follow  the 
family  of  Jacob  into  a  country  where  the  gov- 
ernment and  usages  of  the  people  were  so  to- 
tally difierent,  look  back  on  the  state  of  society 
described  in  the  Patriarchal  History.  Man- 
kind appears  in  its  infancy,  gradually  extend- 
ing its  occupancy  over  regions,  either  entirely 
unappropriated.or  as  yet  so  recently  and  thinly 
peopled,  as  to  admit,  without  resistance,  the 
rew  swarms  of  settlers,  which  seem  i,o  spread 
from  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race,  the 
plains  of  Central  Asia.  They  are  peaceful, 
pastoral  nomads,  traveling  on  their  camels, 
the  ass  the  only  other  beast  of  burthen ;  the  hor°e 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  —  fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors — 
for  the  possession  of  that  animal  seems  fatal 
to  habits  of  peace. 

The  nomads,  who  are  horsemen,  are  most 
always  marauders.  The  power  of  sweeping 
rapidly  over  a  wide  district,  and  retreating  as 
speedily,  offers  irresistible  temptation  to  a 
people  of  roaming  and  unsettled  habits.  But 
the  unenterprising  shepherds,  from  the  He- 
brew tribe  descended,  move  onward  as  their 
con  /enience  or  necessity  requires,  or  as  richer 
pastures  attract  their  notice.  Wherever  they 
settle,they  sink  wells,  and  thus  render  districts 
habitable. 

It  is  still  more  curious  to  observe  how  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  incidentally  be 
trayed  in  the  summary  account  of  the  ancient 
record.  Abraham  finds  no  impediment  to  his 
settling  wherever  fertile  pastures  invite  him 
to  pitch  his  camp.  It  is  only  a  place  of  burial, 
in  which  he  thinks  to  obtain  a  proprietary 


right.  Jacob,on  the  contrary,  purchases  a  field 
to  pitch  his  tent.  When  Abraham  is  exposed 
to  famine,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  means  of 
supply  but  to  go  down  himself  to  Egypt.  In 
the  time  of  Jacob  a  regular  traffic  in  corn  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries,  and  caravan- 
saries were  established  on  the  way.  Trading 
caravans  had  likewise  begun  to  traverse  the 
Arabian  desert8,with  spices  and  other  produc'.=J 
of  the  east,  and  with  slaves,  which  they  import- 
ed into  Egypt.  Among  the  simpler  nomads  of 
Mesopotamia,  wages  in  money  were  unknown* 
among  the  richer  Phoenician  tribes,  gold  and 
silver  were  already  current. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men 
that  Abraham  paid  the  money  for  his  bargain 
by  weight,  Jacob  in  pieces,  rudely  coineS  or 
stamped.     When  Abraham  receives  the  celes- 
tial strangers,  with  true  Arabian  hospitality 
he  kills  the  calf  with  his  own  hands,  but  has 
nothing  more    generous    to    ofier    than    the 
Scythian  beverage  of  milk ;  yet  the  more  civ- 
ilized native  tribes  seem,  by  the  ofiering  of 
Melchisedek,  to  have  had  wine  at  their  com- 
mand.    Isaac  become  more  wealthy,  and  hav- 
ing commenced  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  had  ac- 
quired a  taste   of  savorv  meats,  and  had  wine 
for  his  ordinary  use.     The  tillage  of  Isaac  be- 
speaks the  richness  of  a  virgin  soil,  as  yet  un- 
broken by  the  plough — it  returned  a  hundied 
for  one.      These  primitive  societies  were  co*^- 
stituted  in  the  most  simple  and  inartificial 
manner.     The  parental  authority,  and  that  o" 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  was  supreme  and  with- 
out appeal — Esau  so  far    respects    even    his 
blind    and  feeble  father,  as  to  postpone  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge  till  the  death  of 
Jacob.     Afterward  the  brothers  who  conspire 
against  Joseph,  though  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready dipped  their  hands  in  blood,  dare  no 
perpetrate  their  crime  openly.     When  they 
return  from  Egypt  to  fetch  Benjamin  in  order 
to  redeem  one  of  their  company,  left  in  appar- 
ent danger  of  his  life,  they  are  obliged  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  Jacob,  and  do  not  think  of 
carrying  him  ofi"  by  force.     Reuben,  indeed, 
leaves  his  own  sons  as  hostages,  undci.-  an  ex- 
press covenant  that  they  are  to  be  put  to  death 
if  he  does  not  bring  Benjamin  back.    The  fa- 
ther seems  to  have  possessed   the  power  of 
transferring  the  r?ght  of  primogeniture  to  a 
younger  son.     This  was  perhaps  the  efiect  of 
Isaac's  blessing;  Jabob  seems  to  have  done  the 
same,  and  disinherited  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Leah.     The  desire  of  ofispring,  and  the  pride 
of  becoming  the  ancestor  of  a  great  people, 
with  the   attendant  disgrace    of   barrenness, 
however  in  some  degree  common  to  human 
nature,  and  not  unknown  in  thickly  peopled 
countries,  yet  as  the  one  predominant  and  ab- 
sorbing passion  (for  such  it  is  in  the  patri- 
archal  history)   belongs  more  properly  to  a 
period,   when  the  earth  still   offered  ample 
room  for  each  tribe  to  extend  its  boundaries 
without  encroaching  on  the  possessions  of  its 
neighbor. 
These  incidents,  in  themselves  trifling,  are 
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not  without  interest,  both  as  ilhistrative  of 
human  manners,  and  as  tending  to  show  that 
the  record  from  which  they  are  drawn  was  it- 
self derived  from  contemporary  traditions, 
which  it  has  represented  with  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity. Even  the  characters  of  the  different  per- 
sonages are  singularly  in  unison  with  the  state 
of  society  described.  There  is  the  hunter,  the 
migratory  herdsman,  and  the  incipient  hus- 
bandman. The  quiet  and  easy  Isaac  adapts 
himself  to  the  more  fixed  and  sedentary  occu- 
pation of  tillage.  Esau  the  hunter  is  reckless, 
daring,  and  improvident.  Jacob  the  herds- 
man, cautious,  observant,  subtle,  and  timid. 
Esau  excels  in  one  great  virtue  of  uncivilized 
life,  bravery ;  Jacob  in  another,  which  is  not 
less  highly  appreciated,  craft.  Even  in  Abra- 
ham we  do  not  find  that  nice  and  lofty  sense 
of  veracity  which  distinguishes  a  state  of  soci- 
ety where  the  point  of  honor  has  acquired 
great  influence.  It  is  singular  that  this  accu- 
rate delineation  of  primitive  manners,  and  the 
discrimination  of  individual  character  in  each 
succeasive  patriarch,  with  all  the  imperfections 
and  vices,  as  well  of  the  social  state  as  of  the 
particular  disposition,  although  so  conclusive 
an  evidence  to  the  honesty  of  the  narrative, 
has  caused  the  greatest  perplexity  to  many 
pious  minds,  and  as  great  triumph  to  the  ad- 
versaries of  revealed  religion.  The  object  of 
this  work  is  strictly  historical,  not  theological; 
yet  a  few  observations  may  be  ventured  on 
this  point,  considering  its  important  bearing 
on  the  manner  in  which  Jewish  history  ought 
to  be  written  and  read. 

Some  will  not  read  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  history  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the 
Bible;  others  read  it  in  the  Bible  with  a  kind 
of  pious  awe,  which  prevents  them  from  com- 
prehending its*  real  spirit.  The  latter  look  on 
the  distinguished  characters  in  the  Mosaic  an- 
nals as  a  kind  of  sacred  beings,  scarcely  allied 
to  human  nature.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Divinity  invests  them  with  a  mysterious  sanc- 
tity, which  is  expected  to  extend  to  all  their 
actions.  Hence  when  they  find  the  same  pas- 
sions at  work,  the  ordinary  feelings  and  vices 
of  human  nature  prevalent  both  among  the  an- 
cestors of  the  chosen  people,  and  the  chosen 
people  themselves,  they  are  confounded  and 
distressed.  Writers  unfriendly  to  revealed 
religion,  starting  with  the  same  notion,  that 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  uniformly  exemplary, 
not  historical,  have  enlarged  with  malicious 
triumph  on  the  delinquencies  of  the  patriarchs 
and  their  descendants.  Perplexity  and  tri- 
umph equally  groundless!  Had  the  avowed 
design  of  the  intercourse  of  God  with  the  pa- 
triarchs been  their  own  unimpeachable  perfec- 
tion ;  had  that  of  the  Jewish  polity  been  the 
establishment  of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to 
premature  civilization,  and  overleaping  at  once 
those  centuries  of  slow  improvement,  through 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to  pass,  then 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  manifest  failure.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  an  ulterior  purpose  is  evi- 


dent throughout.  The  patriarches  and  their 
descendants  are  the  depositaries  of  certain  great 
religious  truths,  the  unity,  omnipotence,  and 
providence  of  God,  not  solely  for  their  own  use 
and  advantage,  but  as  conservators  for  the  fu- 
ture universal  benefit  of  mankind.  Hence, 
provided  the  great  end,  the  preservation  of 
those  truths,  was  eventually  obtained,  human 
affairs  took  their  ordinary  course;  the  common 
passions  and  motives  of  mankind  were  left  in 
undisturbed  operation.  Superior  in  one  re- 
spect alone,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  were  not  beyond  their  age  or 
country  in  acquirements,  in  knowledge,  or 
even  in  morals;  as  far  as  morals  are  modified 
by  usage  and  opinion.  They  were  polygamists, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world;  they  acquired 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  each  state  of  society 
through  which  they  passed.  Higher  and  purer 
notions  of  the  Deity,  though  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  improve,  by  no  means  necessarily 
enforce  moral  perfection;  their  influence  will 
be  r^ulated  by  the  social  state  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  promulgated,  and  the  bias  of 
the  individual  character  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed. Neither  the  actual  interposition  of 
the  Almighty  in  favor  of  an  individual  or  na- 
tion, nor  his  employment  of  them  as  instru- 
ments for  certain  important  purposes,  stamps 
the  seal  of  divine  approbation  on  all  their  ac- 
tions ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  decefption  prac- 
ticed by  Jacob  on  his  father,  the  Worst  part  of 
their  character  manifestly  contributes  to  the 
purpose  of  God :  still  the  nature  of  the  action 
is  not  altered;  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its  motive, 
not  by  its  undesigned  consequence.  Allowance, 
therefore,  being  always  made  for  their  age  and 
social  state,  the  patriarchs,  kings,  and  other 
Hebrew  worthies,  are  amenable  to  the  same 
verdict  which  would  be  passed  on  the  eminent 
men  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Excepting  where 
they  act  under  the  express  commandment  of 
God,  they  have  no  exemption  from  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity;  and  on  the  same  principle, 
while  God  is  on  the  scene,  the  historian  will 
write  with  caution  and  reverence;  while  man, 
with  freedom,  justice,  and  impartiality. 


BOOK    It. 


ISRAEL  IN   EGYPT. 


The  seed  of  Abraham  had  now  become  a 
family;  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Israel  it  was 
to  branch  out  into  a  nation.  Of  these  sons  the 
four  elder  had  been  born  from  the  prolific  Le- 
ah, Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi  and  Judah.  The 
barren  Rachel  had  substituted  her  handmaid, 
Bilhah,  who  gave  birth  to  Dan  and  Naphtali. 
Leah,  after  her  sister's  example,  substituted 
Zilpah;  from  her  sprang  Gad  and  Asher. 
Rachel,  for  the  sake  of  some  mandrakes,  sup- 
posed among  eastern  women  to  act  as  a  love 
philter  and  remove  barrenness,  yielding  up 
her  right  to  her  sister,  Leah  again  bore  Issa- 
char  and  Zebulun,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah. 
At  length  the  comely  Rachel  was  blessed  with 
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Joseph ;  and  in  Canaan,  Benoni  or  Benjamin 
completed  the  twelve. 

The  children  of  the  handmaidens  had  no 
title  to  the  primogeniture.  Eeuben  had  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  his  father  by  incest  with 
his  concubine,  Simeon  and  Levi  by  their  cru- 
elty towards  the  Sichemites.  Judah,  the  next 
brother,  was  inadvertently  betrayed  into  a  se- 
rious crime.  There  was  a  singular  usage  aft- 
erward admitted  into  the  Mosaic  law,  that  in 
case  a  married  man  died  without  issue,  his 
next  brother  was  bound  to  take  his  wife,  in 
order  that  his  line  might  not  become  extinct. 
The  perpetuation  of  their  name  and  race 
through  their  offspring  being  then,  as  it  is 
still  in  some  countries  of  the  East,  the  one 
great  object  to  which  all  moral  laws,  even 
those  generally  recognized,  were  to  give  away. 
The  eldest  son  of  Judah,  Er,  died ;  the  second, 
Onan,  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  dereliction  of 
that  indispensable  duty,  and  was  cut  off  for 
his  offence.  Judah,  neglecting  his  promise  to 
bestow  the  widow,  Taraar,  on  his  third  son, 
Shelah,  was  betrayed  into  an  unlawful  con- 
nexion with  her,  and  became  the  incestuous 
father  of  two  children. 

But  Joseph,  the  eldest  born  of  the  beloved 
Kachel,  had  always  held  the  first  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  father.  He  was  a  beautiful 
youth,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  fond  father 
to  behold  him  in  a  dress  distinguished  fi'om 
the  rest  of  his  sons — a  coat  of  many  colors.  The 
envy  of  his  brothers  was  still  farther  excited 
by  two  dreams  seen  by  Joseph,  which,  in  the 
frankness  of  his  disposition,  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal.  In  one,  the  brothers  were  binding 
sheaves  of  corn  (a  proof  that  they  were  advanc- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil),  the  sheaves 
of  the  brothers  bent,  and  did  homage  to  that 
of  Joseph.  In  the  other,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  eleven  stars  seemed  to  make  obeisance 
to  Joseph.  Each  of  these  successive  visions 
intimated  his  future  superiority  over  all  the 
family  of  Israel. 

One  day,  when  Joseph  had  set  forth  to  the 
place  where  his  brothers  were  accustomed  to 
feed  their  flocks,  they  returned  to  their  fath- 
er's tent  without  him,  bearing  that  very  dress, 
on  which  Jacob  had  so  often  gazed  with  pleas- 
ure, steeped  in  blood.  The  agony  of  the  old 
man  cannot  be  described  with  such  pathetic 
simplicity  as  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Volume, — He  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  he 
said  I  vnll  go  down  into  the  grave  with  my  son, 
mourning.  But  before  he  went  down  to  the 
grave  he  was  to  behold  his  son  under  far  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  His  brothers,  at  first, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Eeuben, 
the  eldest  born,  a  man  of  more  mild  and  gen- 
erous disposition,  had  determined  to  put  their 
hated  rival  to  death.  With  this  intention 
they  had  let  him  down  into  a  pit,  probably  an 
old  disused  well,  A  caravan  of  Arabian  trad- 
ers happening  to  pass  by,  they  acceded  to  the 
more  merciful  and  advantageous  proposition 
of  Judah  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Though 
these  merchants  were  laden  only  with  spicery, 


balm  and  myrrh,  commodities  in  great  request 
in  Egypt,  all  of  them  being  used  in  embalming 
the  dead,  they  were  sure  of  a  market  of  such  a 
slave  as  Joseph,  and  in  that  degraded  and , 
miserable  character  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  j 
But  the  Divine  Providence  watched,  even  in ; 
the  land  of  the  stranger,  over  the  heir  to  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. . 
The  slave  rose  with  a  rapidity  surprising, 
though  by  no  means  unparalleled  in  eastern 
kingdoms,  to  be  the  all-powerful  vizier  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  first  bought  by  Poti- 
phar,  a  chief  officer  of  the  king,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  by  whom  he  was  speedily  promoted 
to  the  care  of  the  whole  household.  The  entire 
confidence  of  his  master  in  the  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  servant  is  described  in  these  sin- 
gular terms, — He  left  all  thai  he  had  in  Joseph^ s 
hand,  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save  the 
bread  which  he  did  eai.  The  virtue  of  Joseph 
in  other  respects  was  equal  to  his  integrity, 
but  not  so  well  rewarded.  Falsely  accused  by 
the  arts  of  his  master's  wife,  whose  criminal 
advances  he  had  repelled,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  The  dungeon  opens  a  way  to  still  far- 
ther advancement.  Wherever  he  is,  he  se-, 
cures  esteem  and  confidence.  Like  his  former 
master,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entrusts  the 
whole  of  his  responsible  duties  to  the  charge 
of  Joseph.  But  the  chief  cause  of  his  rapid 
rise  to  fortune  and  dignity  is  his  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  Among  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  the  chief  cup-bearer  and  chief 
purveyor  of  the  king.  Each  of  these  men  was 
perplexed  with  an  extraordinary  vision.  The 
interpretation  of  Joseph  was  justified  by  the 
event  of  both;  one,  as  he  predicted,  was  re- 
stored to  his  honors,  the  other  suffered  an  ig- 
nominious death.  Through  the  report  of  the 
former,  the  fame  of  Joseph,  in  a  character  so 
important  among  a  superstitious  people, 
reached  the  palace,  and  when  the  king  himself 
is  in  the  same  manner  disturbed  with  visions 
which  baffle  the  professed  diviners  of  the 
country,  Joseph  is  summoned  from  the  prison. 
The  dreams  of  the  king,  according  to  the  ex- 
position of  Joseph,  under  the  symbolic  forms 
of  seven  fat  and  fleshy  kine  followed  by  seven 
lean  and  withered  ones,  seven  good  ears  of 
corn  by  seven  parched  and  blasted  with  the 
east  wind,  prefigured  seven  years  of  unexam- 
pled plenty,  to  be  succeeded  by  seven  of  unex- 
ampled dearth.  The  advice  of  Joseph  being  de- 
manded how  to  provide  against  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  he  recommends  that  a  fifth  part 
of  the  produce  during  the  seven  abundant 
years,  shall  be  laid  up  in  granaries  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure  waa 
apparent;  and  who  so  fit  to  carry  such  plana 
into  effect  as  he  whose  prudence  had  suggested 
them?  Joseph,  therefore,  is  at  once  installed 
in  the  dignity  of  chief  minister  over  the  whole 
of  this  great  and  flourishing  kingdom. 

The  information  we  obtain  from  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  concerning  the  state  and  constitu- 
tion of  Egypt  during  this  period,  is  both  val- 
uable in  itself,  and  agrees  strictly  with  all  the 
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knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  other 
eources.  Egypt  had  long  been  the  great  corn 
country  of  the  ancient  world,  now  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  but  dependent  for  its  fer- 
tility on  the  overflow  of  the  river  on  whose 
banks  it  lay.  Should  the  annual  increase  of 
the  Nile  be  interrupted,  the  whole  valley 
would  remain  a  barren  and  un  vegetating  waste. 
The  cause  of  the  long  period  of  famine  is  no- 
where indicated,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
local  calamity,  it  extended  to  all  the  adjacent 
countries.  A  long  and  general  drought,  whieh 
would  burn  up  the  herbage  of  all  the  pastoral 
districts  of  Asia,  might  likewise  diminish 
that  accumulation  of  waters  which  at  its  reg- 
ular period  pours  down  the  channel  of  the  Nile. 
The  waters  are  collected  in  the  greatest  part 
from  the  drainage  of  all  the  high  levels  in  that 
region  of  central  Africa  where  the  tropical 
rains,  about  the  summer  solstice,  fall  with  in- 
cessant violence.  But  whatever  might  be  its 
cause,  Egypt  escaped  the  famine  which  pressed 
80  severely  on  other  countries,  only  through 
the  prudent  administration  of  Joseph.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  before  we  describe  the 
policy  which  he  adopted,  or  the  settlement  of 
the  family  of  Israel  in  this  country,  to  give 
some  insight  into  the  state  of  the  Egyptian 
government  and  people;  for  without  this  we 
shall  neither  be  able  to  comprehend  the  trans- 
actions which  relate  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
nor  the  decree  of  originality  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Egypt,  before  this 
period,  had  enjoyed  many  centuries  of  civili- 
zation, most  likely  of  opulence  and  splendor. 
Whether  she  had  already  reared  her  vast  and 
mysterious  pyramids,  commenced  the  colossal 
temples  of  Ipsambul  and  Thebes,  or  excavated 
those  wonderful  subterraneous  sepulchral  pal- 
aces for  her  dead  kings,  can  not  at  present  be 
decided  with  certainty.  But  of  her  singular 
constitution  we  have  distinct  indications  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  people  were  divided 
into  castes,  like  those  of  India,  as  they  exist  to 
the  present  day,  and  as  they  formerly  pre- 
vailed among  many  other  oriental  nations. 
At  the  head  of  these  castes  stood  that  of  the 
priesthood.  From  this  order  the  king  was 
usually  selected;  if  one  of  the  warriors,  the 
next  class  in  rank,  should  attain  to  that  emi- 
nence, he  was  always  installed  and  enrolled  in 
the  superior  order.  The  priestly  caste,  in  rank 
and  power,  stood  far  above  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  each  name  of  district  (if  indeed  these 
divisions  were  of  so  early  a  date)  stood  a  tem- 
ple and  a  sacerdotal  college.  In  them  one- 
third  of  the  whole  land  of  the  country  was 
inalienably  vested.  The  priests  were  not 
merely  the  ministers  of  religion,  they  were  the 
hereditary  conservators  of  knowledge.  They 
were  the  public  astronomers,  by  whom  all  the 
agricultural  labors  of  the  people  were  regu- 
lated ;  the  public  geometricians,  whose  service 
was  indispensable,  since  the  Nile  annually  ob- 
literated the  landmarks  of  the  country;  in 
their    hieypglyphicj^l    characters    the    public 


events  were  recorded ;  they  were  the  physicians, 
in  short,  t<)  them  belonged  the  whole  patri- 
mony of  science,  which  was  inseparably  bound 
up  with  their  religion.  The  political  powers 
of  this  hereditary  aristocracy  were  unbounded; 
they  engrossed  apparently  both  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions;  they  were  the  farmers, 
the  conservators,  the  interpreters  of  the  laws. 
As  interpreter  of  dreams,  Joseph,  no  doubt, 
intruded  into  the  province  of  this  all-powerful 
caste,  and  the  king,  not  improbably  with  a 
view  to  disarm  their  jealousy,  married  his  new 
vizier  to  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  the  Sun, 
who  dwelled  in  On,  called  afterward  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopolis  (the  City  of  the  Sun). 
Moreover,  in  the  great  political  measure  of 
Joseph,  the  resumption  of  all  the  lands  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  sacred  property  of 
the  priests  was  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  the  whole  class  supported,  dur- 
ing the  famine,  at  the  royal  charge.  The  next 
caste  in  dignity  was  that  of  the  warriors,  called 
by  Herodotus,  Hermotybies  or  Kalasyries. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  people  constituted  the 
rest  of  the  orders;  according  to  Herodotus 
five,  to  Diodorus  three  more.  The  latter  reck- 
ons husbandmen,  artisans,  and  shepherds; 
Herodotus,  shepherds,  swineherds,  manufac- 
turers and  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and  mar- 
iners, that  is,  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile.  The 
boundaries  of  these  castes  were  unalterably 
fixed,  the  son  held  forever  the  same  rank,  and 
pursued  the  same  occupation  with  his  father. 
The  profession  of  a  shepherd,  probably  the 
lowest  of  these  castes,  was  held  in  particular 
discredit.  "  Every  shepherd  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians."  Several  reasons' 
have  been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  fact. 
A  German  writer  of  great  ability  supposes, 
that  when  the  first  civilizers  of  Egypt,  whom, 
from  reasons,  which  every  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  seems  to  confirm, 
he  derives  from  Ethiopia,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  tillage,  for  which  the  country 
was  so  admirably  adapted,  in  order  to  wean 
the  rude  people  from  their  nomadic  habits, 
they  studiously  degraded  the  shepherds  into 
a  sort  of  Pariah  caste.  Another  and  a  more 
general  opinion  derives  this  hostility  to  the 
name  of  shepherd  from  a  recent  and  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  Egyptian  history.  While 
Egypt  was  rapidly  advancing  in  splendor  and 
prosperity,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  Asiatic  horde 
burst  suddenly  upon  her  fruitful  provinces, 
destroyed  her  temples,  massacred  her  priests, 
and,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt, 
established  a  dynasty  of  six  successive  kings. 
These  Hyksos,  or  royal  shepherds,  with  their 
savage  clans,  afterward  expelled  by  the  vic- 
torious Egyptians,  Monsieur  Charapollion* 
thinks,  with  apparent  reason,  that  he  recog- 
nizes on  many  of  the  ancient  monuments.  A 
people  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  covered 
only  with  an  undressed  hide,  loosely  wrapped 
over  them,  are  painted,  sometimes  struggling 

*  Lettro  a  Mom  de  i^lacas,  p.  57 
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in  deadly  warfare  with  the  natives,  more 
usually  in  attitudes  of  the  lowest  degradation 
which  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  their  conquer- 
ors could  invent.  They  lie  prostrate  under 
the  footstools  of  the  kings,  in  the  attitude  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Joshua,  where  the  rulers 
actually  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  cap- 
tive kings.*  The  common  people  appear  to 
have  taken  pride  in  having  the  figures  of 
these  detested  enemies  wrought  on  the  soles  of 
their  sandals,  that  they  might  be  thus  perpetu- 
ally trampled  on :  even  the  dead  carried  this 
memorial  of  their  hatred  into  the  grave;  the 
same  figures  are  painted  on  the  lower  wrappers 
of  the  mummies,  accompanied  with  similar 
marks  of  abhorrence  and  contempt.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  apt  illustration  of 
the  phrase  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  "every  shep- 
herd was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 
Several  other  incidents  in  the  Mosaic  history 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  these  in- 
vaders had  been  expelled,  and  that  but  re- 
cently, before  the  period  of  Joseph's  adminis- 
tration. 

The  seven  years  of  unexampled  plenty 
passed  away  exactly  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
royal  dreams  had  foretold.  During  all  this 
time  Joseph  regularly  exacted  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  which  was  stored  up  in  granaries  es- 
tablished by  the  government.  The  famine 
soon  began  to  press  heavily,  not  merely  in 
Egypt,  but  on  all  the  adjacent  countries :  among 
the  first  who  came  to  purchase  corn,  appeared 
the  ten  sons  of  Jacob.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
treat,  after  the  Jewish  historian,  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  between  Joseph  and 
his  family.  The  relation  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis is,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  model  of 
the  manner  in  which  history,  without  elevat- 
ing its  tone,  or  departing  from  its  plain  and 
unadorned  veracity,  assumes  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  most  touching  poetry.  The  cold 
and  rhetorical  paraphrase  of  Josephus,  some- 
times a  writer  of  great  vigor  and  simplicity, 
enforces  the  prudence  of  adhering  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  language  of  the  original  rec- 
ord. The  brothers  are  at  first  received  with 
sternness  and  asperity,  charged  with  being 
spies  come  to  observe  the  undefended  state  of 
the  country.  This  accusation,  though  not 
seriously  intended,  in  some  degree  confirms 
the  notion  that  the  Egyptians  had  recently 
suffered,  and  therefore  constantlyapprehended, 
foreign  invasion.  They  are  thrown  into 
prison  for  three  days,  and  released  on  condi- 
tion of  proving  the  truth  of  their  story,  by 
bringing  their  younger  brother  Benjamin  with 
them.  Their  own  danger  brings  up  before 
their  minds  the  recollection  of  their  crime. 
They  express  to  one  another  their  deep  re- 
morse for  the  supposed  murder  of  their  elder 
brother,  little  thinking  that  Joseph,  who  had 
conversed  with  them  through  an  interpreter, 
(perhaps  of  the  caste  mentioned  by  Herodotus), 
understood  every  word  they  said.  And  Joseph 

♦Joshua  X.  24. 


turned  about  from  them  and  wept.  Simon  be- 
ing left  as  a  hostage,  the  brothers  are  dismissed, 
but  on  their  way  they  are  surprised  and 
alarmed  to  find  their  money  returned.  The 
suspicious  Jacob  will  not  at  first  intrust  his 
youngest  and  best-beloved  child  to  their  care; 
but  their  present  supply  of  corn  being  con- 
sumed, they  have  no  alternative  between  starv- 
ation and  their  return  to  Egypt.  Jacob  re- 
luctantly and  with  many  fond  admonitions 
commits  the  surviving  child  of  Rachel  to  their 
protection.  On  their  arrival  in  Egypt  they 
are  better  received,  the  Vizier  inquires  anx- 
iously about  the  health  of  their  father.  Is 
your  father  alive,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye 
spoke,  is  he  yet  alive?  The  sight  of  his  own 
uterine  brother  Benjamin  overpowers  him  with 
emotion.  He  said,  "God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son ;  and  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother;  and  he 
entered  into  his  chamber  and  wept  there." 
They  are  feasted,  (and  here  again  we  find  a 
genuine  trait  of  Egyptian  manners,)  Joseph 
must  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  these  shep- 
herd strangers.  Benjamin  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  larger  portion  of  meat.  The 
brothers  are  once  more  dismissed,  but  are  now 
pursued  and  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  se- 
creting a  silver  cup,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  and  at  length 
the  great  minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt  makes 
himself  known  as  the  brother  whom  they  had 
sold  as  a  slave.  "Then  Joseph  could  not  re- 
frain himself  before  all  them  that  stood  by 
him ;  and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go  out 
from  me;  and  there  stood  no  man  with  him, 
while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 
brethren.  And  he  wept  aloud,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.  And 
Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to 
me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And 
he  said,  I  am  Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live? 
And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him,  for 
they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Jo- 
seph said  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to  me, 
I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he 
said,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold 
into  Egypt,  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor 
angry  with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither: 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life;  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh, 
and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  through- 
out the  land  of  Egypt."  He  sends  them,  with 
great  store  of  provisions,  and  with  an  equip- 
age of  wagons  to  transport  their  father  and  all 
their  family  into  Egypt,  for  five  years  of  the 
famine  had  still  to  elapse.  His  last  striking 
admonition  is,  "See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way."  When  they  arrived  in  Canaan,  and 
told  their  aged  father,  "Joseph  is  yet  alive, 
and  he  is  governor  oypr  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not." 
Convinced  at  length  of  the  surprising  change 
of  fortune,  he  said,  ''It  is  enough,  Joseph  my 
son  is  vet  alive;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before 
I  die."' 
Thus  alj  the  legitimate  descendants  of  A  bra- 
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ham  with  their  families,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  seventy,  migrate  into  Egypt.  The 
high  credit  of  Joseph  ensures  them  a  friendly 
reception,  and  the  fertile  district  of  Goshen, 
the  best  pasture  land  of  Egypt,  is  assigned  by 
the  munificent  sovereign  for  their  residence. 
But  if  the  deadly  hostility  borne  by  the  native 
Egyptians  to  foreign  shepherds  really  origi- 
nated in  the  cause  which  has  been  indicated 
above,  the  magnanimity  of  Joseph  in  not  dis- 
claiming his  connection  with  a  race  in  such 
low  esteem,  and  his  influence  in  obtaining 
them  such  a  hospitable  reception,  must  not 
escape  our  notice.  Their  establishment  in 
Goshen,  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  this  theory.  The  last  stronghold  of  the 
shepherd  kings  was  the  city  of  Abaris.  Abaris 
must  have  been  situated  either  within  or 
closely  bordering  upon  the  district  of  Goshen. 
The  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  would  leave 
the  tract  unoccupied,  and  open  for  the  settle- 
ment of  another  pastoral  people.  Goshen  it- 
self was  likewise  called  Ramases,  a  word  in- 
geniously explained  by  Jablonski,  as  meaning 
the  land  of  shepherds,  and  contained  all  those 
low,  and  sometimes  marshy  meadows  on  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  extending 
very  considerably  to  the  south.  Here,  says 
Maillet,  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  so  thick  that  an  ox  may  browse  a 
whole  day  lying  on  the  groand. 

Joseph  pursued  the  system  of  his  govern- 
ment with  consummate  vigor  and  prudence.  His 
measures,  however  calculated  to  raise  the  royal 
authority,  seem  to  have  been  highly  popular 
with  all  classes  of  the  nation.  It  is  difficult 
precisely  to  understand  the  views  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  total  revolution  in  the  tenure 
of  property,  which  he  effected.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  dearth,  all  the  money  of  the 
country  found  its  way  into  the  royal  treasury; 
in  a  short  time  after,  all  the  inhabitants  hast- 
ened to  part  with  their  stock ;  and  at  length 
were  glad  to  purchase  subsistence  at  the  price 
of  their  lands :  thus  the  whole  territory,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  priests,  was  vested  in  the 
crown.  Whether  the  common  people  had  any 
landed  property  before  this  period;  and 
whether  that  triple  division  of  the  lands,  one- 
third  to  the  king  for  the  expenses  of  the  court 
and  government;  one-third  to  the  priests,  and 
the  other  third  to  the  military  class,  existed 
previous  to  this  epoch,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  The  Mosaic  history  seems  to 
infer  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  the 
possessors  of  the  soil.  If,  however,  the  state 
of  property,  described  above  from  Diodorus, 
was  anterior  to  this  period,  the  financial  oper- 
ation of  Joseph  consisted  in  the  resumption  of 
the  crown  lands  from  the  tenants,  with  the 
reletting  of  the  whole  on  one  plain  and  uni- 
form system,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  of  the 
military.  In  either  case  the  terras  on  which 
the  whole  was  relet,  with  a  reservation  of  one- 
fifth  to  the  royal  exchequer,  seem  liberal  and 
advantageous  to  the  cultivator,  especially  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  exactions  to  which 


the  peasantry  in  the  despotic  countries  of  the 
East,  or  the  miserable  Fellahs  who  now  cul- 
tivate the  banks  of  the  Nile,  are  exposed.  An- 
other part  of  Joseph's  policy  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult clearly  to  comprehend,  his  removing  the 
people  into  the  cities.  This  has  been  supposed 
by  some  an  arbitrary  measure,  in  order  to 
break  the  ties  of  attachment,  in  the  former 
possessors  to  their  native  farms;  by  others  a 
wise  scheme,  intended  to  civilize  the  rude 
peasantry.  A  passage  in  Belzoni's  travels  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  transaction.  He  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  poor  cultivators  in 
Upper  Egypt,  as  wretched  and  dangerous. 
Their  single  tenements  or  villages  are  built 
but  just  above  the  ordinary  high-water  mark, 
and  are  only  protected  by  a  few  wattles.  If 
the  Nile  rises  beyond  its  usual  level,  dwellings, 
cattle,  and  even  the  inhabitants  are  swept 
away.  The  measure  of  Joseph  may  have  been 
merely  intended  to  secure  the  improvident 
peasantry  against  these  common,  but  fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

Among  the   fertile  pastures  of  Goshen,  en- 
joying undisturbed  plenty  and  prosperity,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  began  to  increase  with  great,  but 
by  no   means  incredible,  rapidity.     The  pro- 
lific soil  of  Egypt  not  merely  increases  the  fer- 
tility of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  that  of 
the  human  race  likewise.     This  fact  is  noticed 
by  many  ancient  writers,  particularly  Aristo- 
tle, who  states  that  women  in  Egypt  sometimes 
produce  three,  four,  or  even  seven  at  a  birth! 
Early   marriages,  polygamy,  the  longer  dura- 
tion of  life,  abundance  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, would  tend  under  the  divine  blessing, 
still  further  to  promote  the  population  of  this 
flourishing  district.     At  the  end  of  17  years, 
Jacob  died,  aged  147.    Before  his  death  he  be- 
stowed his  last  blessing  on  Joseph,  and  solemn- 
ly adjured   him  to  transfer  his  remains  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  tribe  in  Canaan.     The  history 
of  his  life  terminates  with  a  splendid  poetical 
prophecy,  describing  the  character  of  his  sons, 
and  the  possessions  they  were  to  occupy  in  the 
partition   of  the  promised  land.     This  poem 
was  no  doubt  treasured  up  with  the  most  re- 
ligious care  among  the  traditions  of  the  tribes. 
One  curious  point  proves  its  antiquity.     The 
most  splendid  destiny  is  awarded  to  Judah 
and  the  sons  of  Joseph,  but  Jacob  had  never 
forgotten   the  barbarity  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 
These  two  families  are  condemned  to  the  same 
inferior  and  degraded  lot,  as  divided  and  scat- 
tered among  their  brethren.     Yet  how  difier- 
ent  their  fate!     The  tribe  of  Levi  attained  the 
highest  rank  among  their  brethren,  scattered 
indeed   they   were,  but  in  stations  of  the  first 
distinction,  while  the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon, 
soon  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  became 
almost  extinct.     A  later  poet,  certainly  Moses 
himself  would  not  have  united  these  two  tribes 
under  the  same  destiny.     The  funeral  proces- 
sion of  Jacob  was  conducted  with  Egyptian 
magnificence  to  the  sepulohr©  of  his  fathers,  to 
the  great  and  lasting  astonishment  of  the  na- 
tive Canaanites.    The  protecting  presence  of 
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their  father  being  withdrawn,  the  brothers  be 
gan  again  to  apprehend  the  hostility  of  Joseph; 
but  his  favor  still  watched  over  the  growing 
settlement,  and  he  himself  at  length,  having 
seen  his  great  grandchildren  upon  his  knees, 
died  at  the  age  of  llOyears.  He  left  directions 
that  his  body  should  be  embalmed,  and  put  into 
a  coffin;  on  the  return  of  his  kindred  to  Ca- 
naan, to  be  transported  to  the  grave  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

How  long  a  period  elapsed*  between  the  mi- 
gration into  Egypt  under  Jacob,  and  the  Exodus 
or  departure,  under  Moses,  has  been  a  question 
debated  from  the  earliest  ages  by  Jewish,  no  less 
than  Christian  writers.  While  some  assign  the 
whole  duration  of  430  years  to  the  captivity  in 
Egypt,  others  include  the  residence  of  the  patri- 
archs, 215  years,  within  this  period.  The  ves- 
tiges of  this  controversy  appear  in  all  the  earlier 
writings.  The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts, 
the  different  copies  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  diflisr.  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Acts, 
seems  to  have  followed  one  opinion.  St.  Paul, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  other.  Jose- 
phus  contradicts  himself  repeatedly.  The  great 
body  of  English  divines  follow  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis ;  the  great  modem  scholars  of  Germany 
generally  prefer  the  former.  The  following 
brief  statement  may  throw  some  lighton  this  in- 
tricate subject.  The  Jews  were  firmly  and  re- 
ligiously persuaded  that  their  genealogies  were 
not  merely  accurate,  but  complete.  As  then  on- 
ly two  names  appeared  between  Levi  and  Moses, 
those  of  Kohath  and  Amram,  and  the  date  of 
life  assigned  to  these  two  seemed  irreconcilable 
with  the  longer  period  of  430  years,  they  adopt- 
ed very  generally  the  notion  that  only  215  years 
were  passed  in  Egypt.!  They  overlooked,  or 
left  to  miraculous  intervention  to  account  for  a 
still  greater  difficulty,  the  prodigious  increase 
in  one  family  during  one  generation.  In  the 
desert  the  males  of  the  descendants  of  Kohath 
are  reckoned  at  8609.  Kohath  had  four  sons, 
from  each  son  then,  in  one  generation,  must 
have  sprung  on  the  average  2150  males.  On 
this  hypothesis  the  alternative  remains,  either 
that  some  names  have  been  lost  from  the  gene- 
alogies between  Kohath  and  Amram,  or  between 
Amram  and  Moses,  a  notion  rather  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Joshua  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  he  stands  twelfth  in  de- 
scent from  Joseph,  while  Moses  is  the  fourth 
from  Levi:  or,  as  there  are  certain  grounds  for 
suspecting,  some  general  error  runs  through  the 
whole  numbering^  of  the  Israelites  in  the  des- 
ert. 

*Some  curious  particulars  of  this  period  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  genealogies  in  the  book  of  Chroni- 
oies.  Some  intercourse  with  the  native  country  was 
kept  up  for  a  time.  Certain  sons  of  Ephraira  were 
slain  in  a  fi-eebooting  expedition  to  drive  the  cattle  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath.  Chron.  vii.21.  Another  be- 
came ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Moab.  Chron.  vii.  22.  Some 
became  celebrated  in  Egypt  as  potters,  and  manufac- 
turers in  cotton  (byssus).    Chron.  iv.  21. 

ton  account  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  omitted 
the  dates  till  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  chronology 
first  seems  to  offer  a  secure  footing. 

?  Some  observations  on  this  subjet  will  subsequently 
be  offered. 


At  what  period  in  Egyptian  history  the  mi- 
gration under  Jacob  took  place;  and  which  of 
the  Pharaohs  perished  in  the  Ked  Sea,  may 
possibly  come  to  light  from  the  future  investi- 
gation of  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  by  Mons. 
ChampoUion.  One  point  appears  certain  from 
the  Mosaic  history,  that  the  patron  of  Joseph 
was  one  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  not, 
as  Eusebius  supposes,  one  of  the  foreign  shepherd 
dynasty.  The  flourishing  and  peaceful  state  of 
the  kingdom;  the  regularity  of  the  government; 
the  power  of  the  priesthood,  who  were  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  by  the  savage  shepherds  ; 
the  hatred  of  the  pastoral  race  and  occupation  ; 
all  these  circumstances  strongly  indicate  the 
orderly  and  uncontested  authority  of  the  native 
princes. 

In  process  of  time,  such  is  the  lot  of  the 
greatest  of  public  benefactors,  the  services  of  the 
wise  and  popular  vizier  were  forgotten.  A  new 
king  arose,!  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  began 
to  look  with  jealous  apprehension  on  this  race 
of  strangers,  thus  occupying  his  most  open  and 
accessible  frontier,  and  able  to  give  free  passage, 
or  join  in  a  dangerous  confederacy  with  any 
foreign  invader.  With  inhuman  policy  he  com- 
menced a  system  of  oppression,  intended  at  once 
to  check  their  increase,  and  break  the  dangerous 
spirit  of  revolt.  They  were  seized,  and  forced 
to  labor  at  the  public  works  in  building  new 
cities,  Pithoni  and  Raamses,^  called  treasure 
cities.  Josephus  employs  them  on  the  pyra- 
mids, on  the  great  canals,  and  on  vast  dams 
built  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  But  tyranny, 
short-sighted  as  inhuman,  failed  in  its  purpose. 
Even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  strangers  still  increased.  In  the  damp  stone- 
quarry,  in  the  lime-pit  and  brick-field,  toiling 
beneath  burthens  under  a  parching  sun,  they 
multiplied  as  rapidly  as  among  the  fresh  airs 
and  under  the  cool  tents  in  Goshen ;  and  now 
instead  of  a  separate  tribe,  inhabiting  a  remote 
province,  whose  loyalty  was  only  suspected,  the 
government  found  a  still  more  numerous  people, 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  rendered 
hostile  by  cruel  oppression.  Tyranny  having 
thus  wantonly  made  enemies,  must  resort  to 
more  barbarous  measures  to  repress  them.  A 
dreadful  decree  is  issued;  the  midwives,  who 
in  this  land  of  hereditary  professions,  were 
most  likely  a  distinct  class  under  responsible 
officers,  were  commanded  to  destroy  all  the 
Hebrew  children  at  their  birth.  They  disobey 
or  evade  the  command,  and  the  king  has  now 
no  alternative,  but  to  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  execution  of  his  exterminating  project, 
which,  if  carried  f  nto  effect,  would  have  cut 

*  The  change  of  dynasty  and  accession  of  the  shepherd 
kings  during  this  interval,  is  linbletoas  strong  objections 
as  those  abuve  stated.  The  inroad  of  this  savaee  people 
which  must  have  passed,  in  all  its  havoc  and  massacre, 
over  the  land  of  Goshen,  would  hardly  have  been  forgotten 
or  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  traditions.  The  great  arch  itcct- 
nral  and  agricultural  works  bespeak  the  reign  of  tlio 
magnificent  native  princes,  not  that  of  rude  barbaiians. 
Mr.  Faber's  ingenious  theory,  which  assigns  the  build- 
ing of  the  pyramids  to  the  shepherds,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
highly  improbable. 

i  It  is  curious  that  Mons.  ChampoUion  assigns  to 
this  period,  a  king  called  Khamses,  however,  was  not 
an  uncommon  name  in  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 
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short  at  once  the  race  of  Abraham.  Every 
male  child  is  commanded  to  be  cast  into  the 
river,  the  females  preserved,  probably  to  fill  in 
time  the  harems  of  their  oppressors. 

But  Divine  Providence  had  determined  to 
raise  up  that  man,  who  was  to  release  this  op- 
pressed people,  and  after  having  seen  and  in- 
timately known  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  this  famous  country,  was  deliberately 
to  reject  them,  to  found  a  polity  on  totally 
difierent  principles,  and  establish  a  religion, 
the  most  opposite  to  the  mysterious  polytheism 
of  Egypt;  a  polity  and  a  religion,  which  were 
to  survive  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
the  deities  of  their  vast  temples,  and  exercise 
an  unbounded  influence  on  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious history  of  the  most  remote  ages.  Am- 
ram,  if  the  genealogies  are  complete,  the  second 
in  descent  from  Levi,  married  in  his  own  tribe. 
His  wife  bore  him  a  son,  whose  birth  she  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  conceal  for  three  months, but 
at  the  end  of  this  period  she  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  dreadful  alternative  of  ex- 
posing the  infant  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or 
of  surrendering  him  to  the  executioners  of  the 
king's  relentless  edict.  The  manner  in  which 
the  child  in  its  cradle  of  rushes,  lined  with 
pitch,  was  laid  among  the  flags  upon  the  brink 
of  the  river,  forcibly  recalls  the  exposure  of  the 
Indian  cliildren  on  the  banks  of  the  holy  Gan- 
ges. Could  there  be  any  similar  custom 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  might  the  mother 
hope,  that  if  any  unforeseen  accident  should 
save  the  life  of  the  child,  it  might  pass  for  that 
of  an  Egyptian?  This  however  was  not  the 
case.  The  daughter  of  the  king,  coming  down 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  perceived  the  ark,  and, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  took  pity 
on  it,  and  conjecturing  that  it  belonged  to  one 
of  the  persecuted  Hebrews,  determined  to 
preserve  its  life.  By  a  simple  and  innocent 
stratagem,  the  mother  was  summoned,  her  own 
child  committed  to  her  charge,  and  as  it  grew 
up  it  became  the  adopted  son  of  the  princess, 
who  called  it  Moses,  from  Egyptian  words  sig- 
nifying drawn  from  the  water.  The  child  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  became 
trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  last  fact  rests  on  Jewish  traditions  reported 
by  St.  Stephen ;  but  it  is  highly  curious  to  con- 
trast the  other  romantic  fictions  of  the  later 
writers,  probably  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  with 
this  plain  narrative.  These  fables  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  ancient  traditions,  but  all  the  exag- 
geration of  rabbinical  invention.  The  birth  of 
Moses  was  prophetically  foreshown.  The  sacred 
scribe  announced  to  the  king  that  a  child  was 
aljout  to  be  born  among  the  Israelites,  who  was 
to  bring  ruin  on  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  unex- 
ampled glory  on  the  Hebrew  nation ;  he  was  to 
surpass  all  the  human  race  in  the  greatness  and 
duration  of  his  fame.  To  cut  short  this  fatal 
life,  not  with  the  design  of  weakening  the  Jew- 
ish people,  this  elder  Herod  issues  out  his  edict 
ior  the  first  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Amram 
the  father  of  Moses,  is  likewise  favored  with  a 
vision,  foretelling  the  glory  of  his  son.    Ther- 


mutis,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (the  manners 
having  become  too  refined  to  suppose  that  a 
king's  daughter  would  bathe  in  the  river,)  is 
more  elegantly  described  as  amusing  herself  on 
the  banks.  Seeing  the  basket  floating  on  the 
water,  she  orders  certain  divers,  ready  of  course 
at  her  command,  to  bring  it  to  her.  Enchanted 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  child  she  sends 
for  a  nurse ;  but  the  infant  patriot  indignantly 
refused  the  milk  of  an  Egyptian;  nurse  after 
nurse  is  tried  and  rejected ;  nothing  will  satisfy 
him  but  the  breast  of  his  own  mother.  When 
he  was  three  years  old,  he  was  such  a  prodigy 
of  beauty  that  all  who  passed  by  would  suspend 
their  work  to  gaze  upon  him.  The  princess 
adopts  him,  shows  him  to  her  father,  and  insists 
on  his  being  recognized  heir  to  the  kingdom. 

The  king  places  the  diadem  on  his  head, 
which  the  child  contemptuously  seizes  and 
tramples  under  his  feet.  The  royal  scribe  in 
vain  attempts  to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of 
the  monarch.  The  youth  grows  up  in  such 
universal  esteem  and  favor,  that  when  the 
Ethiopians  inva<le  the  country,  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  The  district  through 
which  he  chooses  to  march,  rather  than  as- 
cend the  Nile,  being  full  of  noxious  reptiles, 
he  presses  a  squadron  of  tame  ibises,  lets  them 
fly  at  the  serpents,  and  thus  speedily  clears  his 
way.  By  this  extraordinary  stratagem,  he 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy,  defeats 
and  pursues  them  to  their  capital  city,  Meroe. 
Here  the  daughter  of  the  king  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  city  is  surrendered  on  con- 
dition of  his  marrying  the  Ethiopian  princess; 
a  fiction  obviously  formed  on  the  Cushite  or 
Arabian,  translated  in  the  lxx  Ethiopian, 
wife  of  Moses.  Jealousy  and  hatred,  the  usu- 
al attendants  on  greatness,  endanger  his  life; 
the  priests  urge,  and  the  timid  king  assents  to 
the  death  of  the  stranger,  who  with  difficulty 
makes  his  escape  into  the  desert.  But,  as  is 
usual  with  those  who  embellish  genuine  histo- 
ry, the  simple  dignity  of  the  Jewish  patriot  is 
lowered  rather  than  exalted.  The  true  great- 
ness of  Moses  consists  in  his  generous  indigna- 
tion at  the  oppressions  under  which  his  kin- 
dred were  laboring;  his  single-minded  attach- 
ment to  the  poor  and  degraded  and  toil-worn 
slaves  from  whom  he  sprung;  his  deliberate 
rejection  of  all  the  power,  wealth  and  rank, 
which  awaited  him  if  he  had  forsworn  his  race, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  people  who  had 
adopted  him.  An  accident  discovered  his  im- 
patience of  the  sufierings  inflicted  on  his  breth- 
ren. As  he  saw  them  laboring  under  their 
burthens,  he  saw  on»of  the  Egyptian  officers 
(such  is  the  probable  supposition  of  a  late  writ- 
er) exercising  some  great  personal  cruelty  on 
one  of  the  miserable  slaves  under  his  inspec- 
tion. He  rose  up  in  defence  of  his  countryman, 
slew  the  officer,  and  hid  his  body  in  the  sand. 
No  Egyptian  had  witnessed  what  he  had  done, 
and  on  the  fidelity  of  his  brethren  he  supposed 
that  he  might  fairly  calculate.  The  next  day, 
when  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  recon- 
ciling two  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  accident- 
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ally  quarreled,  he  found  that  his  secret  was  not 
safe.  The  whole  transaction  certainly  gives 
ground  for  the  supposition,  that  an  unformed 
notion  of  delivering  his  countrymen  from  their 
bondage,  was  already  brooding  in  the  mind  of 
Moses.*  His  courage  in  avenging  their  wrongs, 
and  his  anxiety  to  establish  good-will  and  uni- 
ty among  the  people,  were  the  surest  means  he 
could  adopt  to  secure  confidence,  and  consolidate 
their  strength.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  con- 
duct of  his  countrymen,  ready  to  betray  him  on 
every  occasion  in  which  their  passions  or  fears 
were  excited,  instead  of  encouraging,  was  likely 
to  crush  forever  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  sadly 
convince  him  that  such  a  design,  however  noble, 
was  desperate  and  impracticable.  At  all  events 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  by  the  Egyptian 
law,  of  the  most  enormous  magnitude  ;  even  if 
his  favor  at  the  court  might  secure  him  from 
the  worst  consequences  of  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  bloodshed,  the  example  of  revolt  and 
insurrection  precluded  all  hope  of  indulgence. 
A  lonely  exile,  Moses  flies  beyond  the  reach 
of  Egyptian  power,  to  the  tents  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
and  Arabia.  Here  for  forty  years  the  future 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  follows  the  humble  occu- 
pation of  a  shepherd ;  allied  in  marriage  with 
the  hospitable  race  who  had  received  him,  he 
sees  his  children  rising  around  him,  and  seems 
as  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  countrymen 
and  their  oppression,  as,  in  all  probability,  he 
was  forgotten  by  them ;  so  entirely  did  he  seem 
alienated  from  his  own  people,  that  he  had 
neglected  to  initiate  his  children  into  the  fam- 
ily of  Abraham,  by  the  great  national  rite  of 
circumcision.  On  a  sudden,  when  eighty  year 
old,  an  age  which  according  to  the  present  pro- 
portion of  life  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  sixty 
or  sixty-five,  when  the  fire  of  ambition  is  usu- 
ally burnt  out,  and  the  active  spirit  of  adven- 
ture subsided,  entirely  unattended,  he  appears 
again  in  Egypt,  and  either  renews,  or  first 
boldly  undertakes  the  extraordinary  enterprise 
of  delivering  the  people  of  Israel  from  their 
folate  of  slavery,  and  establishing  them  as  a 
regular  and  independent  commonwealth.  To 
effect  this,  he  had  first  to  obtain  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  minds  of  the  people,  now  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  their 
courage  broken  by  long  and  unintermitted 
slavery,  habituated  to  Egyptian  customs,  and 
even  deeply  tainted  with  Egyptian  supersti^r 
tions;  he  had  to  induce  them  to  throw  ofi"  the 
yoke  of  their  tyrannical  masters,  and  follow 
him  in  search  of  a  remote  land,only  known  by 
traditions  many  centuries  old,  as  the  residence 
of  their  forefathers.  Secondly,  he  had  to  over- 
awe, and  induce  to  the  surrender  of  their 
whole  useful  slave  population,  not  merely  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people, but  the  king 
and  the  priesthood  of  a  country  where  science 
had  made  considerable  progress,  and  where 
the  arts  of  an  impostor  would  either  be  coun- 
teracted by  similar  arts,  or  instantly  detected, 
and  exposed  to  shame  and  ridicule. 
♦Compare  Acts  vi  1.23— 25. 


What  then  were  his  natural  qualifications 
for  this  prodigious  undertaking — popular  elo- 
quence? By  his  own  account,  his  organs  of 
speech  were  imperfect,  his  enunciations  slow 
and  impeded;  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  cold 
and  ineffective  method  of  addressing  the  people 
through  his  more  ready  and  fluent  brother 
Aaron.  Had  he  acquired  among  the  tribes, 
with  whom  he  had  resided,  the  adventurous 
spirit  and  military  skill,  which  might  prompt 
or  carry  him  through  such  an  enterprise?  The 
shepherds,  among  whom  he  lived,  seem  to  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  unenterprising  people;  and 
far  from  showing  any  skill  as  a  warrior,  the 
generalship  of  the  troops  always  devolved  on  the 
younger  and  more  warlike  Joshua.  His  only 
distinguished  acquirements  were  those  which 
he  had  learned  among  the  people,  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  enter  on  this  extraordinary 
contest;  all  the  wisdom  he  possessed,  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  credentials  which  Moses  produced  in 
order  to  obtain  authority  over  his  own  people, 
and  the  means  of  success  on  which  he  calcu- 
lated, in  his  bold  design  of  wrestling  these 
miserable  Helots  from  their  unwilling  masters, 
were  a  direct  commission  from  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  a  power  of  working  preternatural 
wonders.  His  narrative  was  simple  and  im- 
posing. The  Sea  of  Edom,  or  the  Red  sea,  ter- 
minates in  two  narrow  gqlfs,  the  western  run- 
ning up  to  the  modern  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
eastern  extending  not  quite  so  far  to  the  north. 
In  the  mountainous  district  between  these  two 
forks  of  the  sea,  stands  a  remarkable  eminence 
with  two  peaks,  higher  than  the  neighboring 
ridge,  the  south-eastern,  which  is  much  the 
loftiest,  called  Sinai,  the  north-western  Horeb. 
Into  these  solitudes  Moses  had  driven  his  flocks, 
when  suddenly  he  beheld  a  bush  kindling  into 
flame,  yet  remaining  unconsumed.  A  voice 
was  next  heard,  which  announced  the  presence 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
declared  the  compassion  of  the  Almighty  toward 
the  suffering  race  of  Israel,  their  approaching 
deliverance,  their  restoration  to  the  rich  and 
fruitful  land  of  Canaan ;  designated  Moses  as 
the  man  who  was  to  accomplish  this  great  un- 
dertaking, and  ended  by  communicating  that 
mysterious  name  of  the  great  Deity,  which  im- 
plies in  its  few  pregnant  monosyllables,  self- 
existejice  and  eternity.  "I  am  that  I  am." 
Moses,  diffident  of  his  own  capacity  to  conduct 
so  great  an  enterprise,  betrayed  his  reluctance. 
Two  separate  miracles,  the  transformation  of 
his  rod  or  shepherd's  staff  into  a  serpent,  the 
immediate  withering  of  his  hand  with  leprosy, 
and  its  as  immediate  restoration ;  the  promise 
of  power  to  effect  a  third,  the  change  of  water 
into  blood,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  res- 
olution to  set  forth  on  his  appointed  task.  Such 
was  his  relation  before  the  elders  of  the  people; 
for  even  in  their  bondage  this  sort  of  govern- 
ment by  the  heads  of  families  seems  to  have 
been  retained  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
Aaron,  his  brother,  who  had  gone  forth  by  di- 
vine command,  as  he  declared,  to  meet  him 
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enters  boldly  into  the  design.  The  people  are 
awed  by  the  designs  which  are  displayed,  and 
yield  their  passive  consent.  This  is  all  that 
Moses  requires  ;  for  while  he  promises  deliver- 
ance, he  does  not  insist  on  any  active  co-opera- 
tion on  their  part;  he  enjoins  neither  courage, 
discipline,  enterprise,  nor  mutual  confidence, 
nothing  which  might  render  insurrection  for- 
midable, or  indicate  an  organized  plan  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  king  of  Egypt  probably  held  that  sort  of 
open  court  or  divan,  usual  in  oriental  monarch- 
ies, in  which  any  one  may  appear  who  would 
claim  justice  or  petition  for  favor.  Moses  and 
Aaron  stand  before  this  throne,  and  solicit  the 
temporary  release  of  all  their  people,  that  they 
may  offer  sacrifice  to  their  God.  The  haughty 
monarch  not  only  rejects  their  demand,  but 
sternly  rebukes  the  presumptuous  interference 
of  these  self-constituted  leaders.  The  labors  of 
the  slaves  are  redoubled;  they  are  commanded 
not  merely  to  finish  the  same  portion  of  work 
in  the  brick-field,  but  to  provide  themselves 
with  straw;  they  are  treated  with  still  greater 
inhumanity,  and  severely  chastised  because 
they  can  not  accomplish  the  impracticable  orders 
of  their  taskmasters.  The  wretched  people 
charge  the  aggravation  of  their  misrries  on 
Moses  and  Aaron,  whose  influence,  instead  of 
increasing  rapidly,  declines,  and  gives  place  to 
aversion  and  bitter  reproaches.  Yet  the  deliv- 
erers neither  lose  their  courage  nor  depart  from 
their  holy  assurance  of  success.  The  God  of 
their  fathers  assumes  that  ineffable  name,  Jeho- 
vah (the  Faithful  and  Unchangeable,)  which 
the  Jews  dare  not  pronounce.  That  release, 
which  they  can  not  obtain  by  the  fair  means  of 
persuasion,  Moses  and  Aaron  assert  that  they 
will  extort  by  force  from  the  reluctant  king. 
Again  they  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  hav- 
ing announced,  it  should  seem,  their  pretensions 
to  miraculous  powers ;  and  now  commenced  a 
contest,  unequal  it  would  at  first  appear,  between 
two  individuals  of  an  enslaved  people,  and  the 
whole  skill,  knowledge,  or  artifice  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood,  whose  sacred  authority  was 
universally  acknowledged  ;  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  secrets  of  nature  exten- 
sive, their  refutation  for  magical  powers  firmly 
established  with  the  vulgar.  The  names  of  the 
principal  opponents  of  Moses,  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres,  are  reported  by  St.  Paul  from  Jewish  tra- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  Pliny  and 
Apuleius  the  names  of  Moses  and  Jannes  are 
recorded  as  celebrated  proficients  in  magical 
arts. 

The  contest  began  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  which  was  instant- 
aneously transformed  into  a  serpent.  The 
magicians  performed  the  same  feat.  The  dex- 
terous tricks  which  the  eastern  and  African  jug- 
glers play  with  serpents  will  easily  account  for 
this  without  any  supernatural  assistance.  It 
might  be  done,  either  by  adroitly  substituting  the 
serpent  for  the  rod  ;  or'  by  causing  the  serpent 
to  assume  a  stiff"  appearance  like  a  rod  or  staff", 
which  being  cast  down  on  the  ground  might 


become  again  pliant  and  animated.  Aaron's 
serpent  swallowed  up  the  rest — a  circumstance, 
however  extraordinary,  yet  not  likely  to  work 
conviction  upon  a  people  familiar  with  such 
feats,  which  they  ascribed  to  magic. 

Still  the  slaves  had  now  assumed  courage, 
their  demands  were  more  peremptory,  their 
wonders  more  general  and  public.  The  plagues 
of  Egypt,  which  successively  afflicted  the  priest- 
hood, the  king,  and  almost  every  deity  honored 
in  their  comprehensive  pantheon, — which  in- 
fected every  element,  and  rose  in  terrific  grada- 
tion, one  above  the  other,  now  began.  Pharaoh 
was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  sacred  river, 
the  great  object  of  Egyptian  adoration,  not  im- 
probably in  the  performance  of  some  ceremonial 
ablution,  or  making  an  off"ering  to  the  native 
deity  of  the  land.  The  leaders  of  the  Israelites, 
approached,  and  renewed  their  demand  for  free- 
dom. It  was  rejected;  and  at  once  the  holy 
river,  with  all  the  waters  of  the  land,  were 
turned  to  blood.  The  fish,  many  of  which  were 
objects  of  divine  worship,  perished.  Still  the 
priesthood  were  not  yet  baffled.  The  Egyptians 
having  dug  for  fresh  and  pure  water,  in  some  of 
these  artificial  tanks  or  reservoirs,  the  magicians 
contrived  to  eff'ect  a  similar  change.  As  their 
holy  abhorrence  of  blood  would  probably  pre- 
vent them  from  discharging  so  impure  a  fluid 
into  the  new  reservoirs,  they  might,  without 
great  difficulty,  produce  the  appearance  by  some 
secret  and  chymical  means.  The  waters  of  the 
Nile,  it  is  well  known,  about  their  period  of  in- 
crease, usually  assume  a  red  tinge,  either  from 
the  color  of  the  Ethiopian  soil,  which  is  washed 
down,  or  from  a  number  of  insects  of  that  color. 
Writers,  who  endeavor  to  account  for  these  mi- 
racles by  natural  means,  suppose  that  Moses 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  periodical  change 
to  terrify  the  superstitious  Egyptians.  Yet,  that 
Moses  should  place  any  reliance  on,  or  the 
Egyptians  feel  the  least  apprehension  at  an  or- 
dinary occurrence  which  took  place  every  year, 
seems  little  less  incredible  than  the  miracle  it- 
self. For  seven  days  the  god  of  the  river  was 
thus  rebuked  before  the  God  "of  the  stranger,  in- 
stead of  the  soft  and  delicious  water,  spoken  of 
by  travelers  as  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  taste, 
the  foetid  stream  ran  with  that  of  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  greatest  abhorrence.  To 
shed,  or  even  to  behold  blood,  was  repugnant 
to  all  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  Still  the 
king  was  inflexible,  and  from  the  sacred  stream 
was  derived  the  second  plague.  The  whole  land 
was  suddenly  covered  with  frogs.  The  houses, 
the  chambers,  even  the  places  where  they  pre- 
pared their  food,  swarmed  with  these  loathsome 
reptiles.  It  is  undonbtedly  possible  that  the 
corrupted  waters  might  quicken  the  birth  of 
these  creatures,  the  spawn  of  which  abounded 
in  all  the  marshy  and  irrigated  districts.  Hence 
the  priests  would  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  forth  in  considerable  numbers.  The  sud- 
den cessation  of  this  mischief  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses  is  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
this  transaction, — in  one  day  all  the  frogs,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  river,  were  destroyed.     So  far 
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the  contest  had  been  maintained  without  mani- 
fest advantage  on  either  side.  But  the  next 
plague  reduced  the  antagonists  of  Moses  to  a 
more  difficult  predicament.  With  the  priest- 
hood the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  was  insep- 
arable from  their  sanctity.  These  Bramins  of 
Egypt,  so  fastidiously  abhorrent  of  every  kind 
of  personal  impurity  tliat  they  shaved  every 
part  which  might  possibly  harbor  vermin,  prac- 
tised ablutions  four  times  a-day,  wore  no  gar- 
ments but  of  the  finest  linen,  because  woollen 
might  conceal  either  filth  or  insects,  heard  with 
the  greatest  horror,  that  the  dirt  had  been 
changed  into  lice,  and  that  this  same  vermin, 
thus  called  into  existence,  was  spreading  over 
the  whole  country.  After  a  vain  attempt,  not- 
withstanding their  prejudices,  to  imitate  their 
opponent,  they  withdrew  for  the  present  from 
the  contest.  But  the  pride  of  the  king  was  not 
yet  broken,  and  the  plagues  followed  in  rapid 
and  dreadful  succession.  Swarms  of  flies,  or 
rather  musquitoes.  in  unusual  numbers  covered 
the  whole  land :  oy  the  intercession  of  Moses 
they  were  dispersed.  Next,  all  the  cattle,  of 
every  description,  were  smitten  with  a  destruct- 
ive murrain,  all  but  those  of  the  Israelites,  who 
were  exempt  from  this  as  from  the  former  ca- 
lamity. This  last  blow  might  seem  to  strike 
not  merely  at  the  wealth,  but  at  an  important 
part  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  their  animal  wor- 
ship. The  goat  worshiped  at  Mendes,  the  ram 
at  Thebes,  the  more  general  deity,  the  bull 
Apis,  were  perhaps  involved  in  the  universal 
destruction.  Still  this  is  by  no  means  certain, 
as  the  plague  seems  to  have  fallen  only  on  the 
animals  which  were  in  the  open  pastures;  it  is 
clear  that  the  war-horses  escaped.  If  ihisplague 
reached  the  deities,  the  next  was  aimed  at  the 
sacred  persons  of  the  priesthood,  no  less  than  at 
the  meaner  people.  Moses  took  the  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  perhaps  the  brick-kiln  in  which 
the  wretched  slaves  were  laboring,  cast  them 
into  the  air,  and  where  they  fell  the  skin  broke 
out  in  boils.  The  magicians,  in  terror  and  bod- 
ily anguish,  fled  away.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  following  passage  from  Plutarch  without 
observing  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  between 
the  significant  action  of  Moses  and  the  Egypt- 
ian rite,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  some  allu- 
sion was  intended.  "  In  the  city  of  Eilithuia," 
as  Manetho  relates,  calling  them  Typhonian, 
(as  sacrificed  to  Typlion)  "they  burned  men 
alive,  and  winnowing  their  ashes,  scattered  them 
in  the  air  and  dispersed  them."  The  usual  ob- 
jects of  these  sacrifices  were  people  with  red 
hair,  doubtless  their  old  enemies  the  shepherds. 
Had  any  of  the  Israelites  sufiered  in  these  hor- 
rid furnaces,  it  would  add  singular  force  and 
justice  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  priests 
and  people.  It  would  thus  have  been  from  the 
ashes  of  their  own  victims,  that  their  skins  were 
burning  with  insufferable  agony,  and  breaking 
out  into  loathsome  disease.  The  next  plague, 
though  in  most  tropical  climates  it  would  have 
been  an  ordinary  occurrence,  in  Egypt  was  an 
event  as  unusual  as  alarming.  All  ancient  and 
modern  writers  agree  that  rain,  though  by  no 


means  unknown,  falls  but  seldom  in  that  coun- 
try. It  appears  to  be  rather  less  uncommon 
now  than  formerly.  According  to  Herodotus  it 
rained  once  at  Thebes,  and  the  circumstance 
excited  general  apprehension.  "  There,  at  pres-  • 
ent,"  says  Belzoni,  "two  or  three  days  of  moder- 
ate rain  generally  occur  during  the  winter." 
But  lower  down,  in  the  part  of  the  valley  where 
these  events  took  place,  it  is  still  an  uncommon, 
though  not  an  unprecedented  phenomenon. 
Hasselquist  saw  it  rain  at  Alexandria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Delta :  Pocock  saw  even  hail  at 
Faiume.  Ordinarily  however  the  Nile,  with 
its  periodical  overflow  and  constant  exhalations, 
supplies  the  want  of  the  cool  and  refreshing 
shower.  Now,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Moses,  a  tremendous  tempest  burst  over  the 
country.  Thunder  and  hail,  and  fire  mingled 
with  the  hail,  "that  ran  upon  the  ground,"  rent 
the  branches  from  the  trees,  and  laid  prostrate 
the  whole  harvest.  From  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  Egypt  possessed  the  great  linen  manufac- 
ture of  the  ancient  world ;  on  the  barley  the 
common  people  depended  for  their  usual  drink, 
the  rich  soil  of  Egypt  in  general  being  unfit  for 
the  vine.  Both  these  crops  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  rye  and  the  wheat,  being  later,  escaped. 
This  tempest  must  therefore  have  taken  place  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  By  this  time  the  in- 
flexible obstinacy  of  the  king  began  to  fail ;  on 
the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  this  dread- 
ful visitation,  he  engaged  to  release  the  bonds- 
men. At  the  word  of  Moses  the  storm  ceased. 
Still,  to  deprive  the  whole  land  of  so  valuable  a 
body  of  slaves  seemed  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the 
policy,  and  too  humiliating  a  concession  to  the 
pride  of  the  monarch.  To  complete  the  desola- 
tion of  the  country,  the  corn  lands  were  next 
laid  waste  by  other  means  of  destruction.  The 
situation  of  Egypt  usually  secures  the  country 
from  that  worst  enemy  to  the  fertility  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  the  locusts.  As  these  insects 
fly  in  general  from  east  to  west,  and  can  not  re- 
main on  the  wing  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
width  of  the  Ked  Sea  presents  a  secure  barrier 
to  their  invasions. 

Their  dreadful  ravage  is  scarcely  exagger- 
ated by  the  strong  images  of  the  prophets,  par- 
ticularly the  sublime  description  in  Joel. 
Where  they  alight,  all  vegetation  at  once  dis- 
appears ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  leaf  escapes 
them ;  the  soil  seems  as  if  it  were  burnt  up  by 
fire;  they  obscure  the  sun  as  with  a  cloud;  they 
cover  sometimes  a  space  of  nine  miles,  and  thu3 
they  march  on  in  their  regular  files  till  "  th^ 
land  which  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  theniy 
behind  them  is  a  desolate  wilderness."  Such  was 
the  visitation  which  came  to  glean  the  few  re- 
maining signs  of  the  accustomed  abundance  of 
Egypt,  spared  by  the  tempest.  A  strong  and 
regular  east  wind  brought  the  fatal  cloud  from 
the  Arabian  shore,  or,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  a  south  wind  from  the  re- 
gions of  Abyssinia.  The  court  now  began  to 
murmur  at  the  unbending  spirit  of  the  king ; 
on  the  intimation  of  this  new  calamity  he  had 
determined  to  come  to  terms.     He  offered  to 
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permit  all  the  adults  to  depart,  but  insisted  on 
retaining  the  children,  either  as  hostages  for 
the  return  of  the  parents,  or  in  order  to  per- 
petuate a  race  of  slaves  for  the  future.  Now 
he  was  for  an  instant  inclined  to  yield  this 
point;  but  when  the  west  wind  had  driven 
these  destroying  ravagers  into  the  sea,  he  re- 
called all  his  concessions,  and  continued  stead- 
fast in  his  former  resolutions  of  resistance  to 
the  utmost.  At  length,  therefore,  their  great 
divinity,  the  Sun,  was  to  be  put  to  shame  before 
the  God  of  the  slave  and  the  stranger.  For 
three  whole  days,  as  Moses  stretched  his  hand 
toward  heaven,  a  darkness,  described  with  un- 
exampled force  as  a  darkness  that  might 
BE  FELT,  overspread  the  land ;  not  merely  was 
the  sun  unable  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  en- 
li2:hten  his  favored  land,  but  they  could  distin- 
guish nothing,  and  were  constrained  to  sit  in 
awe-struck  inactivity.  The  king  would  now 
gladly  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  whole 
race,  children  as  well  as  grown-up  men  ;  yet,  as 
all  the  latter  plagues,  the  flies,  the  murrain,  the 
hail,  the  locusts,  the  darkness  had  spared  the 
land  of  Goshen,  the  cattle  of  that  district,  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  was  invalu- 
able ;  he  demands  that  these  should  be  surren- 
dered its  the  price  of  freedom.  "Our  cattle  also 
shall  go  with  us,  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left  behind," 
replies  his  inexorable  antagonist.  Thus,  then, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  been  laid  waste 
by  successive  calamities;  the  cruelty  of  the  op- 
pressors had  been  dreadfully  avenged;  all 
classes  had  suffered  in  the  undiscriminating 
desolation.  Their  pride  had  been  humbled; 
their  most  sacred  prejudices  wounded  ;  the  Nile 
had  been  contaminated;  their  dwellings  pol- 
luted by  loathsome  reptiles  ;  their  cleanly  per- 
sons defiled  by  vermin;  their  pure  air  had 
swarmed  with  troublesome  insects ;  their  cattle 
had  perished  by  a  dreadful  malady;  their  bod- 
ies broken  out  with  a  filthy  disease  ;  their  early 
harvest  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hail,  the 
later  by  the  locusts;  an  awful  darkness  had  en- 
veloped them  for  three  days,  but  still  the  de- 
liverance was  to  be  extorted  by  a  calamity 
more  dreadful  than  all  these.  The  Israelites 
will  not  depart  poor  and  empty-handed;  they 
will  receive  some  compensation  for  their  years 
of  hard  and  cruel  servitude ;  they  levy  on  their 
awe-struck  masters  contributions  in  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels.  Some,  especially  later  writers, 
have  supposed  that  they  exacted  these  gifts  by 
main  force,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Undoubtedly,  though  the  Israelites  appear  to 
have  ofiered  no  resistance  to  the  Egyptian 
horsemen  and  chariots  which  pursued  them  in 
the  desert,  they  fight  with  the  Amalekites,  and 
afterward  arrive,  an  armed  people,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan. 

Josephus  accounts  for  this,  but  not  quite  satis- 
factorily, by  supposing  that  they  got  possession 
of  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians,  washed  ashore 
after  their  destruction  in  the  Ked  Sea.  But  the 
general  awe  and  confusion  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  facility  with  which  the  Israelites 
collected  these  treasures.    The  slaves  had  be- 


come objects  of  superstitious  terror;  to  propi- 
tiate them  with  gifts  was  natural,  and  their 
leader  authorized  their  reception  of  all  pres- 
ents which  might  thus  be  offered.  The  night 
drew  on,  the  last  night  of  servitude  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  a  night  of  unprecedented  horror 
to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  He- 
brews were  employed  in  celebrating  that  re- 
markable rite,  which  they  had  observed  for 
ages  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Passover, 
the  memorial  that  God  passed  over  them  when 
he  destroyed  the  first  born  of  all  Egypt,  has 
been  kept  under  his  significant  name,  and  still 
is  kept  as  the  memorial  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt  by  every  faithful  descendant  of 
Abraham.  Each  family  has  to  sacrifice  a  lamb 
without  blemish,  to  anoint  their  door-posts  and 
the  lintels  of  their  houses  with  its  blood,  and  to 
feast  upon  the  remainder.  The  sacrifice  was 
over,  the  feast  concluded,  when  that  dreadful 
event  took  place,  which  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous profanation  to  relate  except  in  the  words 
of  the  Hebrew  annalist.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  the  throne,  unto 
the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  all  thefirst-born  of  the  cattle.  And 
Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all  his 
servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was 
a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead."  The  horrors 
of  this  night  may  be  better  conceived,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  Egyptians  were  noted  for 
the  wild  and  frantic  wailings  with  which  they 
lamented  their  dead.  Screaming  women  rush 
about  with  disheveled  hair,  troops  of  people 
assemble  in  tumultuous  commiseration  around 
the  house,  where  a  single  corpse  is  laid  out — 
and  now  every  house  and  every  family  had  its 
victim.  Hebrew  tradition  has  increased  the 
horror  of  the  calamity,  asserting  that  the  tem- 
ples were  shaken,  the  idols  overthrown,  the  sa- 
cred animals,  chosen  as  the  first-born,  in- 
volved in  the  universal  destruction.  While 
every  household  of  Egypt  was  occupied  in  its 
share  of  the  general  calamity,  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, probably  drawn  together  during  the  sus- 
pension of  all  labor,  caused  by  the  former  ca- 
lamities, or  assembled  in  Goshen  to  celebrate 
the  new  national  festival  already  organized  by 
a  sort  of  discipline  among  the  separate  tribes; 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  sufficient 
provisions  for  an  immediate  supply,  and  with 
the  booty  they  had  extorted  from  their  masters 
stood  prepared  as  one  man  for  the  signal  of  de- 
parture. During  the  night  the  permission,  or 
rather  entreaty,  that  they  would  instantly  evac- 
uate the  country,  arrived,  yet  no  one  stirred 
before  the  morning,  perhaps  apprehensive  lest 
the  slaughter  be  attributed  to  them,  or  in  relig- 
ious fear  of  encountering  the  angel  of  destruc- 
tion. The  Egyptians  became  only  anxious  to 
accelerate  their  departure,  and  thus  the  He- 
brew people  set  forth  to  seek  a  land  of  freedom, 
bearing  with  them  the  bones  of  their  great  an- 
cestor, Joseph.    Their  numbers  not  reckoning 
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the  strangers  who  followed  them,  most  of 
whom  probably  fell  off  during  the  march, 
amounted  to  600,000  adults,  which,  according 
to  the  usual  calculations,  would  give  the  total 
sum  of  the  people  at  2,500,000  or  3,000,000* 

From  the  point  of  reunion,  at  which  the  sev- 
eral bodies  had  collected,  Rameses,  probably 
another  name  for  Goshen,  the  borders  of  Ca- 
naan might  have  been  reached,  even  by  so  great 
a  multitude,  in  a  few  weeks.  Two  routes  led  to 
Canaan;  one  northward  near  the  sea,  but  this 
was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  a  very  war- 
like people,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  disciplined  to  contest  their  pas- 
sage. The  other  passed  immediately  round 
the  head  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
coming  upon  part  of  the  modern  track  of  cara- 
vans from  Cairo  to  Suez. 

Their  first  march  was  to  Succoth,  originally 
a  place  of  tents,  and  which  probably  afterward 
grew  up  into  a  village.  Josephus  considers  it 
the  same  with  Latopolis.  From  Succoth  they 
advanced  to  Etham,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
castle  or  small  town  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  by  Jablonski  derived  with  great  proba- 
bility from  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sea.  Here  they  were  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert;  should  they  once  advance 
to  any  distance  in  that  sandy  and  barren  region 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit;  the  chariots  of 
Egypt,  or  even  the  horsemen,  would  scarcely 
follow  them  far  on  a  track  only  suited  for  the 
camel,  and  where  the  want  of  water,  the  foun- 
tains being  already  consumed  by  the  flying 
enemy,  would  effectually  delay  the  advances  of 
a  large  army.  On  a  sudden  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  is  altered;  instead  of  pressing  rapidly 
onward,  keeping  the  sea  on  their  right  hand, 
and  so  heading  the  gulf,  they  strike  to  the  south, 
with  the  sea  on  their  left,  and  deliberately  en- 
camp at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  at  a 
place  called  Pi-hahiroth,  explained  by  some  the 
mouth  or  opening  into  the  mountains.  This, 
however,  as  well  as  much  more  learned  etymo- 
logy, by  which  the  site  of  Migdol  and  Baalze- 
phon,  as  well  as  Pi-hahiroth,  has  been  fixed, 
must  be  considered  very  uncertain.  The  king, 
recovered  from  his  panic,  and  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  Israelites  had  no  thoughts  of 
return,  determined  on  pursuit:  intelligence  of 
th's  false  movement,  or  at  least  of  this  unneces- 
sary delay  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  encour- 
aged his  hopes  of  vengeance.  The  great  caste 
of  the  warriors,  the  second  in  dignity,  were 
regularly  quartered  in  certain  cities  on  the  differ- 
ent frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  a  consider- 
able force  could  be  mustered  on  any  emergency. 
With  great  rapidity  he  drew  together  600  war 
chariots,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  with  their 
full  equipment  of  officers.  In  the  utmost  dismay 
the  Israelites  beheld  the  plain  behind  them 
glittering  with  the  hostile  array;  before  them 
lay  the  sea,  on  the  right  impracticable  passes. 
Resistance  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  their 
thoughts;  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  military 

*The  qnostion  of  the  numbers  •will  be  rliscnsse^i  in  a 
future  nutc. 


discipline;  perhaps  unarmed,  and  encumbered 
with  their  families  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  they  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  their  despair,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wUdemessf  Their 
leader  alone  preserved  his  calmness  and  self- 
possession,  and  an  unexpected  incident  gave 
temporary  relief  to  their  apprehensions.  A  re- 
markable pillar,of  cloud  by  day  andfire  by  night, 
had  preceded  their  march;  it  now  suddenly 
shifts  its  position,  and  stations  itself  in  the  rear, 
so  as  to  conceal  their  movements  from  the 
enemy,  showing  the  dark  side  to  them,  while 
the  bright  one  gave  light  to  the  Hebrew  camp. 
But  this  could  not  avail  them  long;  they 
could  hear,  at  still  diminishing  distance,  the 
noLse  of  the  advancing  chariots,  and  the  cries  of 
vengeance  from  the  infuriated  Egyptians.  On  a 
sudden  Moses  advances  toward  the  sea,  extends 
hLs  rods,  and  a  violent  wind  fi-om  the  east  begins 
to  blow.  The  waters  recede  on  both  sides,  a 
way  appears;  at  nightfall,  probably  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  caravan  begins  to  defile  along  this 
awful  pass.  The  wind  continued  in  the  same 
quarter  all  the  night;  but  immediately  they  had 
passed  over,  and  while  the  Egyptians,  madly 
plunging  after  them,  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
passage,  the  wind  as  suddenly  fell,  the  waters 
rushed  back  into  their  bed,  the  heavy  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  pursuers  sank  into  the  8and,broke 
and  overthrew  the  chariots,  and  in  this  state  of 
confusion  the  sea  swept  .over  the  whole  host, 
and  overwhelmed  the  king  and  all  the  flower  of 
the  Eg}'ptian  army.  Such  is  the  narrative  of 
Moses,  which  writers  of  all  ages  have  examined, 
and,  according  to  the  bias  of  their  minds,  have 
acknowledged  or  denied  the  miraculous  agency, 
increased  or  diminished  its  extent.  At  an  early 
period,  historians{particularly  in  Egypt)hostile 
to  the  Jews,  asserted  that  Moses,  well  acquainted 
with  the  tides  of  the  Red  Sea,  took  advantage 
of  the  ebb,  and  passed  over  his  army,  while 
the  incautious  Egyptians,  attempting  to  follow, 
were  surprised  by  the  flood  and  perished.  Yet, 
after  every  concession,  it  seems  quite  evident 
that,  without  one  particular  wind,  the  ebb  tide, 
even  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  could 
not  be  kept  back  long  enough  to  allow  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  cross  in  safety.  We  have  then 
the  alternative  of  supposing,  that  a  man  of  the 
consummate  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  the 
local  knowledge,  attributed  to  Moses,  altered, 
suspended,  or  at  least  did  not  hasten  his  march, 
and  thus  deliberately  involved  the  people,  whom 
he  had  rescued  at  so  much  pains  and  risk,  in  the 
danger  of  being  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  led 
back  as  slaves,  or  massacred,  on  the  chance  that 
an  unusually  strong  wind  would  blow  at  a 
particular  hour,  for  a  given  time,  so  as  to  keep 
back  the  flood, then  die  away  and  allow  the  tide 
to  return  at  the  precise  instant  when  the  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  middle  of  their  passage. 

Different  opinions,  as  to  the  place  where  the 
passage  was  effected,  have  likewise  been  sup- 
ported with  ingenuity  and  research.  The  one 
carries  the  Israelites  nearly  seventy  miles  down 
the  western  shore  of  the  sea,  to  Bedea,   where  it 
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is  said  that  an  inlet,  now  dry,  ran  up  a  defile  in 
the  mountains;  that  in  this  defile,  the  opening  ot 
which  was  the  Pihahiroth  of  Moses,  and  which 
ended  in  thLs  inlet  of  the  sea  called,  according 
to  the  ad  v^ocates  of  this  hypothesis,  Clusma,  the 
Israelites  were  caught  as  in  what  is  common- 
ly called  a  cul-de-sac.  Here,  however,  the  sea 
is  nearly  twelve  miles  broad,  and  the  time  is 
insufficient  to  allow  so  great  a  multitude  to  pass 
over,  particularly  if  they  did  not,  as  some  Jewish 
writers  suppose,  send  their  families  and  cattle 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  other  hypoth- 
esis rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Danish 
traveler  Niebuhr,  who  had  investigated  the 
question  on  the  spot.  He  supposes  that  the 
passage  was  effected  near  the  modemi  Suez, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  castle,  called 
by  the  Arabians  al  Kolsum,  a  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Greek  Klusma.  Here  Nie- 
buhr himself  forded  the  sea,  which  is  about  two 
miles  across,  but  he  a-^serts  confidently  that  the 
channel  must  formerly  have  been  much  decider, 
and  that  the  gulf  extended  much  farther  to  the 
north,  than  at  present.  The  intelligent  Burck- 
hardt  adopts  the  views  of  Niebuhr.  Here  be- 
sides that  the  sea  is  so  much  narrower,  the  bot- 
tom is  flat  and  sandy;  lower  down  it  is  full  of 
sharp  coral  rocks,  and  sea-weed  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  the  whole  gulf  is  called  by  a 
name,  Al  Sou/,  which  signifies  the  weedy  sea. 
Still,  wherever  the  passage  was  effected,  the  Mo- 
saic account  cannot  fairly  be  made  consistent  with 
the  exclusion  of  preternatural  agency.  Not  to 
urge  the  literal  meaning  of  the  waters  being  a 
wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  if  they 
had  stood  up  sheer  and  abrupt,  and  then  fallen 
back  again ;  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  sea 
with  deep  water  on  both  sides ;  and  any  ford  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  water  must  have  been  pass- 
able only  for  a  few  people  at  one  precise  point 
of  time.  All  comparisons,  therefore,  to  marches 
like  that  of  Alexander,  cited  by  Josephus  idly, 
and  in  his  worst  spirit  of  compromise,  are  en- 
tirely inapplicable.  That  bold  general  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  receding  tide  to  conduct 
his  army  round  a  bluff  headland  in  Pamphylia, 
called  Climax,  where,  during  high  water,  there 
was  no  beach  between  .the  cliffs  and  the  sea. 
But  what  would  this  or  any  other  equally  dar- 
ing measures  in  the  history  of  war,  be  to  the 
generalship  of  Moses,  who  must  thus  have 
decoyed  his  enemy  to  pursue  him  to  the  banks 
of  the  sea,  and  so  nicely  calculated  the  time, 
that  the  lowest  ebb  should  be  exactly  at  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  danger,  while  the  whole  of 
the  pursuing  army  should  be  so  infatuated,  and 
so  ignorant  of  the  tides,  as  to  follow  them  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  the  returning  flood? 
In  this  case  Moses  would  appear  as  formidable 
a  rival  to  the  military  fame  of  Alexander,  as  to 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

This  great  event  was  not  only  preserved  in 
the  annals  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  was  likewise, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  great  subject  of  their 
national  poetry.  But  none  of  their  later  bards 
surpassed,  or  perhaps  equaled,  the  hymn  which 
Moses,  their  bard  as  well  as  their  leader  and 


lawgiver,  composed  on  the  instant  of  their  de- 
liverance, and  which  was  solemnly  chanted  to 
the  music  of  the  timbrel.  What  is  the  Roman 
arch  of  triumph,  or  the  pillar  crowded  with 
sculpture,  compared,  as  a  memorial,  to  the 
Hebrew  song  of  victory,  which,  having  survived 
so  many  ages,  is  still  fresh  and  vivid  as  ever; 
and  excites  the  same  emotions  of  awe  and  piety 
in  every  human  breast  susceptible  of  such  feel- 
ings, which  it  did  so  many  ages  past  in  those 
of  the  triumphant  children  of  Israel. 

Local  traditions  have  retained  the  remem- 
brance of  the  same  memorable  catastrophe,  if  not 
with  e(jual  fidelity.  The  superstitious  Arabs 
still  call  fountains  or  Wells  by  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Pharaoh.  The  whole  coast  is  look- 
ed on  with  awe.  Whenever,  says  Niebuhr,  you 
ask  an  Arab  where  the  Egyptians  were  drown- 
ed, he  points  to  the  part  of  the  shore  where  you 
are  standing.  There  is  one  bay,  however,  where 
in  the  roaring  of  the  waters  they  pretend  to 
hear  the  cries  and  wailin2[8  of  the  ghosts  of 
Pharaoh's  army.  If  these  were  mere  modem 
notions,  they  would  be  of  little  value;  but 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  as  a  tradition  derived 
by  the  Icthyophagi  (the  people  who  live  on 
fish),  from  their  remote  forefathers,  that  once  an 
extraordinary  reflux  took  place,  the  channel  of 
the  gulf  became  dry,  the  green  bottom  appear- 
ing, and  the  whole  body  of  water  rolling  away 
in  an  opposite  direction.  After  the  dry  land 
in  the  deepest  part  had  been  seen,  an  extraor- 
dinary flood  tide  came  in,  and  restored  the 
whole  channel  to  its  former  state. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  Exodus,  or  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt  under  the  directions  of  Moses, 
was  Qndoubtedly  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  rec- 
ords, and  from  thence  was  derived  the  strange 
and  disfigured  story  which  we  read  in  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Unfortunately, 
the  ancient  enmity  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  people  was  kept  alive  by  the  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  literary  dissensions  and  jealousies 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexandria. 
Josephus,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  has  ex- 
tracted the  contradictory  accounts  of  his 
ancestors,  from  three  Egyptian  historians, 
Manetho,  Chseremon,  and  Lysimachus.  In 
each  of  these  there  is  the  same  attempts  to  iden- 
tify or  connect  the  Jews  with  the  earlier  shep- 
herd-kings, the  objects  of  peculiardetestation  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  So  much  is  their  history 
interwoven,  that  some  learned  writers,  probab- 
ly Josephus  himself,  considered  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  fierce  and  conquering  shepherds  a 
fable,  built  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  He 
states,  though  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms, 
that  in  another  copy  of  Manetho  the  word 
Hyksos,  usually  translated  shepherd-kings, 
was  also  rendered  shepherd-captives.  Yet  the 
Egyptian  monuments  seem  conclusively  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  distinct  and  savage 
race  of  conquerors.  In  other  points  the  Egyp- 
tian accounts  are  equally  contradictory,  they 
confound  or  associate  together  at  one  time 
Osarsiph  (Joseph)  and  Moses.  All  agree  in  de- 
scribing the  Jews  as  a  people  of  lepers,  a  dis- 
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ease  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  indignation 
of  Josephns,  they  were  in  all  likelihood  very  sub- 
ject. The  wise  precautions  of  the  Lawgiver 
against  the  malady  prove  its  prevalence. 
Quarantine  laws  are  only  strictly  enforced  where 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  plague. 

There  are  other  points  of  Jewish  history 
where  their  ignorance  or  misrepresentation  is 
unquestionable.  They  ascribe  to  Moses,  or 
even  to  the  earlier  shepherds,  the  foundation  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple.  The  testimony^  of 
the  Jews,  unsuspicious  at  least  on  this  point, 
shows  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem till  the  reign  of  David,  and  that  down  to 
that  period  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hillfort, 
inhabited  by  the  Canaanites.  In  short,  the 
whole  history  betrays  the  controversialist  of  a 
much  later  period,  working  on  materials  so  ob- 
scure and  imperfect,  as  easily  to  be  disfigured 
and  distorted  by  national  animosity.  Still  these 
traditions  are  not  without  their  value;  they 
confirm  the  plain  leading  facts  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  their  departure  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses,  and  the  connexion  of  that  departure 
with  some  signal  calamity,  at  least  for  a  time, 
fatal  to  the  power  and  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  Egypt. 

» 

BOOK    Til. 

THE  DESERT. 

The  March — Mount  Sinai — Delivery  of  the  Law — 
The  Tabernacle. — The    Law. 

Thus  free  and  triumphant  the  whole  people 
of  Israel  set  forth  upon  their  pilgrimage  toward 
the  promised  land,  a  land  described  in  the  most 
glowing  language  as  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  at  present  an  arid  and  thirsty  desert 
lay  before  them,  long  levels  of  sand  or  uneven 
stony  ground  broken  by  barren  ridges  of  rugged 
mountains,  with  here  and  there  a  green  spot 
where  a  few  palm-trees  overshadowed  a  spring 
of  running  water.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  we  can  almost  trace  their  march,  at  least 
in  its  earlier  stations;  for,  while  the  face  of  cul- 
tivated countries  and  the  manners  of  civilized 
nations  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  change,  the 
desert  and  its  inhabitants  are  alike  unalterable. 
The  same  wild  clans  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
same  valleys,  where  waters  which  neither  fail 
nor  increase  give  nourishment  to  about  the  same 
extent  of  vegetation.  After  three  days'  march 
through  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  Israelites 
reached  the  well  of  Marah,  but  here  a  grievous 
disappointment  awaited  them.  As  they  rushed 
to  slake  their  burning  lips  in  the  stream,  tliey 
found  it,  unlike  the  soft  and  genial  waters  of  the 
Nile,  so  bitter  that  it  could  not  be  drunk.  From 
Ajoun  Mousa  (the  wells  of  Moses),  near  the 
part  of  the  sea  where  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
passage  was  made,  the  observant  and  accurate 
Burckhardt  traveled  in  15  hours  and  a  quarter 
(a  good  three  days'  march  for  a  whole  people 
like  the  Israelites)  to  a  well  called  Ilowara, 
"the  water  of  which  is  so  bitter,  that  men  cannot 


drink  it:  and  even  camels,  if  not  very  thirsty, 
refuse  to  take  it."  The  spring  was  sweetened 
by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  Moses,  by  divine 
direction,  cast  into  it,  whether  from  the  natural 
virtue  of  the  plant  seems  uncertain .  A  plant 
with  this  property  is  indicated  in  the  papers  of 
Forskal,  who  traveled  with  Niebuhr  as  botanist, 
and  is  said  to  be  known  in  the  East  Indies. 
Burckhardt  suggests  the  berry  of  the  Gharkad, 
a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  neighborhood.* 
From  hence  the  caravan  passed  on  to  Elim, 
which  all  travelers  place  in  the  valley  of  Giron- 
del  or  Gharondel.  Here  they  rested  under  the 
shade  of  seventy  palm-trees,  with  twelve  springs 
of  water  bubbling  up  around  them.  Nine  out 
of  the  twelve  wells  still  remain,  and  the  palm- 
trees  have  spread  out  into  a  beautiful  grove.  The 
natives  pointed  out  to  Shaw  a  spot  called  Hum- 
mun  Mousa,  where  the  household  of  Moses  are 
said  to  have  pitched  their  tents.  In  this  de- 
lightful resting-place,  the  nation  reposed  for  a 
month;  and  then  set  forth  again,  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  Palestine,  but  towards  that  mysterious 
mountain  where  the  Almighty  had  fii-st  made^ 
himself  known  to  Moses.  Their  route  lay  at  no  * 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  several  of  the  val- 
leys which  it  crossed  led  down  to  the  shore;  at 
the  end  of  one  of  these,  probably  that  called  by  • 
Burckhardt  the  Wady  Taybe,  they  halted  on 
the  beach.  From  thence  they  struck  into  the 
wilderness,  but  by  this  time  their  provisions ' 
totally  failed,  and  the  dreadful  prospect  of  er- 
ishing  by  famine  in  this  barren  and  thirsty 
desert  arose  before  their  eyes.  Of  all  human 
miseries,  both  in  apprehension  and  reality,  to 
die  slowly  of  hunger,  and  to  see  others,  to  whom 
we  can  afford  no  assistance,  die  around  us,  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst.  The  Israelites  began  to 
look  back  to  Egypt,  where,  if  they  suffered  toil 
and  oppression,  at  least  they  never  wanted  food. 
All  was  forgotten,  the  miracles  wrought  in  their 
favor,  the  promises  of  divine  protection,  the 
authority  of  their  leader.  Murmurs  of  discon- 
tent spread  through  the  camp,  till  at  length  the 
whole  body  broke  out  into  open  remonstrances. 
But  their  Almighty  Protector  had  not  abandon- 
ed them;  and  in  his  name,  without  hesitation, 
Moses  promised  an  immediate  and  plentiful 
supply.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  quails,  mig- 
ratory birds,  pass  in  large  flocks  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  ;  they  are  very  heavy  on  the 
wing,  and  their  line  of  flight  depends  much  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  cloud  of  these 
birds  was  suddenly  wafted  over  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites,  and  fell  around  them  in  immense 
immbers.  Nor  was  this  all,  in  the  morning, 
exactly  as  Moses  had  foretold,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  manna.  This  is  now  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  to  be  a  nat- 
ural production  ;  it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the 
tamarisk,  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  still  col- 
lected by  the  Arabs  before  sunrise,  when  it  is 
coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  it.  "Its  taste  is  agreeable,  some- 
what aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  It  may 
be  kept  for  a  year,  and  is  only  found  after  a 
wet  season."     It  is  still  called  by  the   Bedouins 
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"mann."  The  quantity  now  collected,  for  it  is 
only  found  in  a  few  valleys,  is  very  small;  the 
preternatural  part  therefore  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative consists  in  the  immense  and  continual 
supply,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  gathered;  particularly  its  being  preserved 
firm  and  sweet  only  for  the  Sabbath-day.  The 
regulation  that  enough,  and  only  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  day  should  be  collected 
at  a  time,  seems  a  prudent  precaution,  enforced 
by  the  remarkable  provision  that  no  one  found 
that  he  had  collected  more  or  less  than  an 
omer,  lest  the  more  covetous  or  active  should 
attempt  to  secure  an  unfair  proportion,  and  de- 
prive the  rest  of  their  share. 

After  two  other  resting-places,  at  Dophkah 
and  Alush,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
that  awful  mountain  already  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  their  Almighty  Creator.  Butanew 
calamity,  not  less  insupportable  than  famine, 
the  want  of  water,  called  forth  new  discontents 
and  murmurs.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
that  the  life  of  Moses  was  endangered.  He  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  "What  shall  I  do  unto 
this  people,  they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me." 

By  the  divine  command,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  elders,  and  with  the  rod  with 
which  he  before  struck  the  Nile,  Moses  smote 
the  rock,  and  water  flowed  forth;  the  place 
was  called  Massah  and  Meribar,  from  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  Here,  likewise  their 
fortitude,  as  well  as  their  faith  and  patience, 
was  put  to  the  trial.  The  camp  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  wild,  marauding 
clans,  the  Amalekites  or,  according  to  Joseph- 
us,  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the  sheiks  of  the 
desert,  determined  to  exterminate  these  invad- 
ers of  their  territory. 

Moses  delegates  the  military  command  to 
Joshua  who  afterward  conducted  their  armies 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  He  himself,  with 
his  brother  Aaron  and  Hur,  takes  his  station 
on  an  eminence;  there,  in  the  sight  of  the  en- 
tire army,  he  raises  his  hands  in  earnest  suppli- 
cation to  heaven.  The  Israelites,  encouraged 
by  their  trust  in  Divine  protection,  fight  man- 
fully. Still  the  attack  is  fierce,  long,  and  ob- 
stinate. The  strength  of  Moses  fails,  and  the 
Israelites  behold  with  alarm  and  trepidation 
his  arms  hanging  languidly  down,  and  their 
courage  too  begins  to  give  way.  His  compan- 
ions, observing  this,  place  him  on  a  stone,  and 
support  his  hands  on  each  side.  The  valor  of 
the  people  revives,  and  they  gain  a  complete 
victory.  This  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion gave  rise  to  a  perpetual  hereditary  feud 
between  the  tribes;  the  Amalekites  were  devot- 
ed to  eternal  and  implacable  hostility. 

The  fame  of  these  successes  reached  the  pas- 
toral chieftain  whose  daughter  Moses  had  mar- 
ried. Jelhro  joins  the  camp  with  Zipporah 
the  wife,  and  Gershom  and  Eliezer  the  sons  of 
Moses.  He  is  received  with  great  respect,  and 
by  his  prudent  advice  the  Jewish  leader  pro- 
ceeds to  organize  the  body  of  his  people  under 
more  regular  and  effective  discipline.  Hither- 
to the  whole  burden  of  the  religious  and  civil 


affairs  had  rested  on  himself:  he  had  been  the 
sole  leader,,  sole  judge,  and  sole  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  will.  He  withdraws  into  the  more 
remote  and  sacred  character,  leaving  the  com- 
mon and  daily  affairs  to  be  administered  by  the 
officers,  appointed  in  regular  subordination 
over  the  subdivisions  of  the  whole  people,  into 
tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  These  ar- 
rangements completed,  the  Israelites  wind 
along  the  defiles  of  this  elevated  region,  till  at 
length  they  come  to  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  peak 
in  the  whole  ridge,  that  of  Sinai.  Here,  after 
the  most  solemn  preparations,  and  under  the 
most  terrific  circumstances,  the  great  lawgiver 
of  the  Jews  delivered  that  singular  constitution 
to  his  people,  which  presupposed  their  posses- 
sion of  a  rich  and  fertile  territory  in  which  as 
yet  they  had  not  occupied  an  acre,  but  had  been 
wandering  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  not 
even  approached  its  borders. 

The  laws  of  a  settled  and  civilized  communi- 
ty were  enacted  among  a  wandering  and  home- 
less horde  who  were  traversing  a  wilderness, 
and  more  likely,  under  their  existing  circum- 
stances, to  sink  below  the  pastoral  life  of  their 
forefathers,  than  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dustrious agricultural  community.  Yet,  at  this 
time,  judging  solely  from  its  internal  evidence, 
the  law  must  have  been  enacted.  Who  but 
Moses  ever  possessed  such  authority  as  to  en- 
force submission  to  statutes  so  severe  and  un- 
compromising?  yet  as  Moses  incontestibly  died 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  his  legislature 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  desert.  ^  To  what 
other  period  can  the  Hebrew  constitution  be 
assigned?  To  that  of  the  judges?  a  time  of 
anarchy,  warfare  or  servitude !  To  that  of  the 
kings  ?  when  the  republic  had  undergone  a  to- 
tal change!  To  any  time  after  Jerustilem  be- 
came the  metropolis?  when  the  holy  city,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  is  not  even  allud- 
ed to  in  the  whole  law!  After  the  building  of 
the  temple?  when  it  is  equally  silent  as  to  any 
settled  or  durable  edifice !  After  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms?  when  the  close  bond  of 
brotherhood  had  given  place  to  implacable  hos- 
tility! Under  Hilkiah?  under  Ezra?  when 
a  great  number  of  statutes  had  become  a  dead 
letter ! 

The  law  depended  on  a  strict  and  equitable 
partition  of  the  land.  At  a  later  period  it 
could  not  have  been  put  into  practice  vvithout 
the  forcible  resumption  of  every  individual 
property  by  the  state;  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  of  such  a  measure,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  any  reader,  who  is  not  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics. In  other  respects,  the  law  breathes  the  air 
of  the  desert.  Enactments  intended  for  a  people 
with  settled  habitations,  and  dwelling  in  walled 
cities,  are  mingled  up  with  temporary  regula- 
tions, only  suited  to  the  Bedouin  encampment 
of  a  nomad  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  statute  book  of  Moses,  with  all  his  particu- 
lar enactments,  still  exists,  and  that  it  recites 
them  in  the  same  order,  if  it  may  be  called  or- 
der, in  which  they  were  promulgated. 
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First,  however,  must  be  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Hebrew  constitution 
was  eaacted.     The  Israelites  had  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  level  of  the  Egyptian  valley, 
or   to   the  gentle   slopes    which    skirted    the 
pastures  of  Goshen ;  they  had  been  traveling 
over  the  flat  sands  or  moderate  inequalities  of 
the  desert;  the  entrance  into  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged mountainous  region,  the  peaks  of  which 
were  lost  in  the  clouds,  must  in  itself  have  ex- 
cited   awful  and    appalling  emotions.      How 
much  more  so,  when  these  high  and  frowning 
precipices  had  been  haunted  by  the  presence  of 
their  God!     Their  leader  departs  alone  to  the 
unseen,  and  apparently  inaccessible,  summit  of 
the  mountain.     He  returns   bearing  a  message 
from  their  God,  which,  while  it  asserts  his  uni- 
versal dominion    over  the  earth,  proclaims  his 
selection  of  the  Israelites  from  all  the   nations, 
as  his  peculiar  people;  they  were  to  be  to  the 
rest  of  mankind   what  the  great  caste  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  was  to  the  other  classes  of 
that  community.      The  most   solemn  purifica- 
tions are  enjoined,  a  line  is  drawn  and  fenced 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which,  on  pain  of 
death,  they  are  not  to  transgress.      It  is  an- 
nounced, that  on  the  third  day  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty  will  display  itself.     On  the  third 
day  the  whole  people  are  assembled  in  tremb- 
ling expectation;  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
appears    clothed  in  the  thickest  darkness,  tre- 
mendous thunders  and  lightnings,  phenomena 
new  to  the  sheperds  of  Goshen,  whose  pastures 
had  escaped  the  preternatural  tempest  in  Egypt, 
burst  forth,  and  the  terrors  are  heightened  by  a 
wild  sound,  like  that  of  a  trumpet,    mingling 
with,  and  prolonging,   the  terrific  din   of  the 
tempest.     The  mountain  seems  to  have  shown 
every  appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption ;  blaz- 
ing fires,  huge  columns  of  smoke,  convulsions 
of  the  earth.     Yet  a  most  philosphical  observer 
has  decided,  from  the  geological  formation  of 
the  mountain,  that  it  has  never  been  subject 
to  the  agency  of  internal  fire.     The  dauntless 
leader  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion of  the  elements ;  the  trumpet  peals  still 
louder,  and  is  answered  by  a  voice  distinct  and 
audible,  but  from  whence  it  proceeded  no  man 
knew.     It    summons  Moses  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  he   returns,  and  still  more  earnestly 
enjoins   the  people  not  to   break  through  the 
prescribed  limits.     Immediately  on  hisdsecent, 
the  mysterious  voice  utters  those  ten  precepts 
usually  called  the  Decalogue,  a  summary,  or 
rather  the  first   principles,  of  the  whole  law. 
The  precautions  of  Moses  to  restrain  the  curi- 
osity or  presumption  of  the  people  were  scarce- 
ly necessary.     Their  fears  are  too  highly  exci- 
ted ;  instead  of  approaching  the  sacred  summit 
of  the  mountain,  they  retire  in  terror  from  the 
place  where  they  were  assembled,   and  entreat 
that  from  henceforth  they  may  receive  the  will  of 
God,  not  directly,  but  through  Moses,  their  ac- 
knowledged representative.    Moses  again  enters 
into   the  darkness,  and  returns  with   another 
portion  of  the  law.     The  assent  of  the  people 
to  these  leading  principles  of  their  constitution 


is  then  demanded,  religious  rites  are  performed, 
twelve  alters  raised,  one  for  each  tribe;  sacrifice 
is    ofiered,    the    law  read,  and  the    covenant 
between  God,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple, solemnly  ratified  by  sprinkling  them  with 
theblood  of  the  sacrifice.  Moses  again  ascends  the 
mountain,   accompanied  this  time   by  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  who  were  selected  for  the 
priestly  office,  and  by  seventy   elders  of  Israel, 
All  these  remained  at  a  respectful  distance;  yet, 
it  is  said,  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  it  should 
seem,    the    symbolic  fire  which   indicated  his 
presence,  beneath  whichwas  what  appeared  like 
a  pavement  of  lapis-lazuli,  or  sapphire,  or  the 
deep  blue  of  the  clearest  and  most  cloudless 
heaven.     Delegating  the  charge  of  the  people  to 
the  elders,  to    Aaron,   and   Hur,   Moses   once 
more  ascended  into  the  cloud,  which  was  now  at 
times  illuminated  with    the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
like  a  devouring  fire.  Forty  days  he  remained  on 
the  mountain,  neither  appearing    nor  holding 
any  communication  with  the  people.     Day  after 
day  they  expected  his  return:    the  gloom  and 
silence  of   the  mountain  remained  unbroken. 
Had  he  perished  ?     Had  he  abandoned  the  peo- 
ple?    Aaron  himself  is  in  the  same  total  igno- 
rance as  to  the  designs  and  the  fate  of  his  broth- 
er.    Whither  shall  they  wander  in  the  trackless 
desert?     "Who  shall  guide  them?    Their  leader 
and  their  God  seem  equally  to  have  deserted 
them.     Still  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
sublime  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  their  lead- 
er would  inculcate,  they  sink  back  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  country  which  they  had  left.  They 
imperiously  demand,  and  Aaron  consents  to  cast 
an  image  of  gold,  similar  to  the  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  un- 
der the  form  of  an  ox  or  calf,  and  they  begin 
to  celebrate  this  new   deity  with  all  the  noise, 
tumult  and  merriment  of  an  Egyptian  festival. 
When  their  leader  descends  he  sees  the  whole 
people  dancing  in  their  frantic  adoration  around 
the  idol.     In  the  first  excess  of  indignation  he 
casts  down  and  breaks  the  stone  tablets,  on  which 
the  law  was  inscribed.      He  seizes  the  image, 
which   was   most   likely  of  small  dimensions, 
though  raised  on  a  lofty  pole,   commands  it  to 
be  ground  or  dissolved  to  powder,  throws  it  into 
the  neighboring  fountain,and  forces  the  people  to 
drink  the  water  impregnated  with  its  dust.     A 
more   signal   punishment  awaits  this   heinous 
breach  of  the  covenant.     The  tribe  of  Levi  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  God,   fall  upon  the  people, 
slay  the  offenders,  without  regard  to  kindred  or 
relationship,  till  3,000  men  lie  dead  upon   the 
field.  The  national  crime  thus  dreadfully  atoned, 
the  intercourse  between  the  law-giver  and  the 
Deity  is  renewed.*     Yet  the  offended  God  still 
threatens  to  withdraw  his  own  visible  presence, 
during  their  approaching  invasion  of  Canaan, 
that  presence  which  he   had   before    promised 
should  attend   on  their  armies,   and  discomfit 
their  enemies ;  he  disclaims  them  as  his  peo- 
ple, and  gives  them  over  to  the  tutelar  protec- 
tion of  his  angel. 


*  Josepbus  jealous  of  the  national  character,  omita  this 
hole  scene. 
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Already,  before  the  construction  of  the  great 
tabernacle,  there  had  been  a  tent  set  apart  for 
public  purposes  ;  where  the  councils  of  the  lead- 
ers had  been  held,  and,  most  probably,  sacri- 
fices performed.  This  tent  Moses  remoyed  be- 
yond the  polluted  precincts  of  the  camp:  no  soon- 
er had  this  been  done,  than  the  Deity  appeared 
suddenly  to  return  ;  the  people,  standing  before 
their  tents,  beheld  the  cloud  of  glory  taking  up 
its  station  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  into 
which  Moses  had  entered.  They  bowed  down 
at  once  in  awe-struck  adoration,  while  their  God 
and  their  leader  held  their  secret  council  with- 
in the  tent.  Within  the  tent  a  scene  took  place 
which  it  is  best  to  relate  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  writer.  Moses,  having  obtained  the 
promise  of  divine  protection  for  the  (people,  ad- 
dresses the  Almighty  vLsitant — "  I  beseech  thee 
show  me  thy  glory,"  that  is,  make  me  acquain- 
ted with  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature.  And 
God  said,  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of 
the  Lord  before  thee.  "  And  he  said.  Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face:  for  there  shall  no  man 
Bee  me,  and  live."  Mortal  man  cannot  com- 
prehend the  divine  nature;  but  afar  off,  and 
overshadowed  by  my  protection,  thou  shalt  be 
favored  with  some  farther  revelation  of  the 
great  Creator*  On  the  re-ascent  of  Moses  to 
the  mountain  with  two  new  tablets  Df  stone, 
this  promise  is  thus  fulfilled, — "The  Lord 
passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed, — the 
Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suflering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  (the  guilty),  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  children's  children  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  generation."  Such  were  the 
notions  of  the  Divinity,  taught  to  a  barbarous 
nation  in  that  remote  period  of  the  world! 
Forty  days  longer  the  lawgiver  remained  in  se- 
cret conference  with  God  upon  the  mountain. 
On  his  descent  with  new  tables  of  stone,  the  awe- 
struck people  beheld  hLs  countenance  so  radiant 
and  dazzling  that  he  was  obliged  to  cover  it 
with  a  veil;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear,  whether 
or  not  after  that  period,  like  several  of  the  ori- 
ental conquerors,  he  was  constantly  shrouded 
with  this  veil,  excepting  when  he  went  iflto  the 
tabernacle  to  communicate  with  God. 

These  pure  and  abstract  notions  of  the  Divin- 
ity were  beyond  the  age  and  the  people  of  Mo- 
ses. No  religious  impressions  wou!d  bd  lasting 
which  were  not  addressed  to  the  senses.  With 
this  view  is  commenced  the  sacred  tabernacle 
or  pavilion-temple,  which  hereafter  is  to  occupy 
the  central  place  of  honor,  that  usually  assigned 
to  the  king  or  chieftain  of  a  nomadic  horde. 
The  whole  nation  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
its  construction  and  ornament.  The  riches 
which  they  brought  from  Egypt,  and  the  arts 
which  some  of  them  had  learned,  now  come  into 
request.  From  all  quarters  offerings  XK)ur  in ; 
brass,  silver,  gold,  jewels,  fine  linen,  embroid- 
ered stuffs  of  all  colors,  valuable  skins,  spices, 


oils,  and  incense,  in  such  profusion  that  they 
can  not  all  be  brought  into  use.  The  high  dis- 
trict immediately  around  Sinai,  extending 
about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  is  by  no  means 
barren,  the  vegetation  is  richer  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  desert,  streams  of  water  flow  in  the 
valleys,  date  and  other  trees  abound,  jlnd  groves, 
chiefly  of  the  black  acacia  (the  shittim.)  These 
latter  were  speedily  felled,  all  the  artificers  set 
to  work,  the  women  were  employed  in  weaving 
and  spinning,  and  the  whole  camp  assumed  a 
busy  appearance.  The  construction  of  the  ta- 
bernacle was  intrusted  to  the  superintendence 
of  two  skilful  workmen,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab. 
The  area,  or  open  space  in  which  the  tabernacle 
stood,  was  an  oblong  square,  175  feet  long  by 
87^  wide.  The  enclosure  was  made  by  twenty 
brazen  pillars  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  ten 
to  the  west,  and  six  to  the  east,  where  the  gate 
of  entrance  stood.  The  capitals  of  these  pillars 
were  of  silver;  the  hooks  and  the  rods,  from 
which  the  curtains  hung,  of  silver.  The  cur- 
tains were  of  fine  linen  or  cotton,  woven  in  a 
kind  of  network;  the  curtain  before  the  entrance 
was  of  richer  materials  and  more  brilliant  col- 
ors, blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  supported  by  four 
pillars,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  differ- 
ent from  the  other  six  that  formed  the  eastern 
line  of  the  court.  Within  the  court  before  the 
tabernacle  stood  a  great  laver  of  brass,  for  the 
purpose  of  ablution,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, measuring  eight  feet  and  three  quarters 
each  way,  five  feet  and  a  quarter  high.  The 
altar  was  overlaid  with  brass,  and  had  a  grate 
of  brass  in  the  centre.  It  stood  before  the  gate 
of  the  tabernacle. 

The  tabernacle  itself  was  fifty-two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  seventeen  and  a  half  wide,  and  the 
same  high.  It  was  made  with  planks  of  shittim 
wood,  skilfully  fitted  and  held  together  by  poles 
which  ran  the  whole  length  through  golden 
rings.  The  planks  were  overlaid  with  gold.  To 
defend  it  from  the  weather  it  was  hung  without 
with  curtains  of  a  kind  of  canvass,  made  of 
goat's  hair,  and  over  the  whole  was  thrown  an 
awning  of  skins. 

The  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  hung  with 
curtains  of  the  finest  linen  and  the  richest  col- 
ors, embroidered  with  the  mysterious  figures 
called  cherubim.  The  tabernacle  wa.s  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts :  the  first,  or  holy  place, 
thirty-five  feet  long;  in  this  stood  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the  table 
of  show  bread.  The  second,  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  leiigth,  was  parted 
off  by  a  veil  of  the  same  costly  materials  and 
splendid  colors  with  the  rest  of  the  hangings, 
and  suspended  by  hooks  of  gold  from  four 
wooden  pillars  likewise  overlaid  with  gold. 

A  solemn  gloom,  unless  when  the  veil  was 
partially  lifted,  prevailed  in  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies; in  the  holy  place  the  altar  was  constantly 
fed  with  costly  incense,  and  the  splendid  chan- 
delier with  seven  branche8,wrought  with  knosps 
and  flowers,  illuminated  the  chamber,  into 
which  daylight  never  entered. 

Within  the  most  sacred  precinct,  which  was 
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only  entered  by  the  High  Priest,  stood  nothing 
but  the  Ark  or  coffer  of  wood,  plated  all  over 
with  gold,  and  surmounted  by  two  of  those  em- 
blematic figures,  the  cherubim,  usually  repre- 
sented as  angels  under  human  forms,  but  more 
probably,  like  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  animals 
purely  imaginary  and  symbolic,  combining 
different  parts,  and  representing  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  man,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and 
the  ox.  They  stood  face  to  face  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  ark,  and  spread  their  golden  wings 
&o  as  to  form  a  sort  of  canopy  or  throne.  In 
the  ark  were  deposited  the  two  tablets  of  stone, 
on  which  the  law  was  written. 

The  priests,  who  were  to  minister  in  this 
sumptuous  pavilion-temple,  were  likewise  to 
have  holy  garments  for  glory  and  for  beauty. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  designated  for  this 
office.  The  High  Priest  wore,  first  a  tunic  of 
fine  linen,  which  fitted  close,  and  without  a 
fold,  to  his  person,  with  loose  trousers  of  linen ; 
over  this  is  a  robe  of  blue,  woven  in  one  piece, 
without  sleeves,  with  a  hole  through  which  the 
head  passed,  likewise  fitted  close  round  the  neck 
with  a  rich  border,  and  reached  to  the  feet, 
where  the  lower  rim  was  hung  with  pomegran- 
ates and  little  bells  of  gold,  which  sounded  as 
he  moved.  Over  this  again  was  the  ephod, 
made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  thread,  twisted 
with  threads  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  two  pieces, 
one  hanging  behind,  the  other  before,  perhaps 
like  a  herald's  tabard.  From  the  hinder  one, 
which  hung  much  lower,  came  a  rich  girdle, 
passing  under  the  arms  and  fastened  over  the 
breast.  It  had  two  shoulder-pieces,  in  which 
were  two  large  beryl  stones,  set  in  gold,  on 
which  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  en- 
graved. From  these  shoulder- pieces  came  two 
gold  chains,  which  fastened  the  pectoral  of 
breast-plate;  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold  a  span 
square,  in  which  twelve  precious  stones  were 
set  in  four  rows,  each  engraved  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  tribes.  Two  other  chains  from 
the  lower  corners  fastened  the  breast-plate  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  ephod. 

In  the  breast- plate  was  placed  the  mysterious 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  nature  of  which  was 
so  well  known  to  the  Jews  as  to  require  no  ex- 
planation— to  us  remains  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  most  probable  opinion  seems, 
that  the  two  words  mean  Light  and  Perfection, 
and  were  nothing  more  than  the  twelve  bright 
and  perfect  stones  set  in  the  breast-plate,  emble- 
matic of  the  union  and  consent  of  the  whole 
nation,  without  which  the  high  priest  might 
not  presume  to  interrogate  the  oracle  of  God. 
If  the  oracle  was  given  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim itself,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
stones  appearing  bright  or  clouded  might  sig- 
nify the  favor  or  disfavor  of  the  Almighty ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  oracle  was  delivered 
by  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  that  the  Egyptian  high  priest, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  JElian,  wore  round 
his  neck,  by  a  golden  chain,  a  sapphire  gem, 
with  an  image  representing  truth.  The  head- 
dress of  the  priest  was  a  rich  turban  of  fine 


linen,  on  the  front  of  which  appeared  a  golden 
plate,  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Such  were  the  first  preparations  tor  tne  re- 
ligious ceremonial  of  the  Jews.  As  this  tall 
and  sumptuous  pavilion  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
coarse  and  lowly  tents  of  the  people,  their  God 
seemed  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the 
structure  raised  to  his  honor.  All  the  day  the 
cloud,  all  the  night  the  pillar  of  fire  rested  on 
the  tabernacle.  When  the  camp  broke  up,  it 
rose  and  led  the  way;  when  the  people  came 
to  their  resting  place,  it  remained  unmoved. 

Thus  the  great  Jehovah  was  formally  and 
deliberately  recognised  by  the  people  of  Israel 
as  their  God — the  sole  object  of  their  adoration. 
By  the  law,  to  which  they  gave  their  free  and 
unconditional  assent,  he  became  their  king,  the 
head  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  the  feudal 
lord  of  all  their  territory,  of  whom  they  were  to 
hold  their  lands  on  certain  strict,  but  equitable 
terms  of  vassalage.  Hence  the  Mosaic  consti- 
tution, of  which  we  proceeded  to  give  a  brief 
outline,  was  in  its  origin  and  principles  entirely 
different  from  every  human  polity.  It  was  a 
federal  compact,  not  between  the  people  at 
large  and  certain  members  or  classes  of  the 
community  designated  as  the  rulers,  between 
the  Founder  of  the  state,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  which  they  were  to  inhabit,  and  the  He- 
brew nation,  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  some  great  ulterior  purpose.  The  Hebrews 
were  not  a  free  and  independent  people  enter- 
ing into  a  primary  contract  in  what  manner 
their  country  was  to  be  governed,  they  had 
neither  independence  nor  country  but  as  the 
free  gift  of  their  sovereign.  The  tenure  by 
which  they  held  all  their  present  and  ^  future 
blessings,  freedom  from  bondage,  the  inherit 
tance  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
the  promise  of  unexampled  fertility,  was  their 
faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  religious  doctrine,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  great  Creator.  Hear^  therefore, 
0  Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Hear  0,  Is- 
rael, THE  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Thus 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  not  merely  as  God, 
but  as  the  head  of  the  state,  or  theocracy,  were 
anterior  to  the  rights  of  the  people — the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  the  ultimate  end  of  hu- 
man legislation,  was  subordinate  and'^econdary 
to  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  Jews  existed 
as  a  separate  community. 

Hence,  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  commerce,  or  a  larger  intercourse  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  wealth,  or  the  acquisition 
of  useful  arts,  could  not  for  an  instant  come 
into  competition  with  the  danger  of  relapsing 
into  polytheism.  This  was  the  great  national 
peril,  as  well  as  the  great  national  crime.  By 
this  they  annulled  their  compact  with  their  sov- 
ereign, and  forfeited  their  title  to  the  promised 
land.  Yet  by  what  legal  provisions  was  the 
happiness  of  any  people,  stiasi  bona  norint,  so 
bountifully  secured  as  by  the  Jewish  constitu- 
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tion  ?  A  country  under  a  delicious  climate, 
where  the  corn-fields,  the  pastures,  the  vine- 
yards, and  olive-grounds  vied  with  each  other 
in  fertility;  perfect  freedom  and  equality;  a 
mild  and  parental  government,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  local  authorities  according  to 
a  written  law;  national  festivals  tending  to  pro- 
mote national  union  ; — had  the  people  duly  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  attached  to  the  strict 
and  permanent  observance  of  their  constitution, 
poets  might  have  found  their  golden  age  in  the 
plains  of  Galilee  and  the  valleys  of  Judea. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish 
constitution,  the  purity  ofworship,  was  guarded 
by  penal  statutes;  and  by  a  religious  ceremon- 
ial, admirably  adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  even  accommodated, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  their  previous  nomadic 
and  Egyptian  habits  and  feelings.  The  penal 
laws  were  stern  and  severe,  for  idolatry  was 
two-fold  treason — against  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  well-being  of  the  state.  The 
permanence  of  the  national  blessings  depended 
on  the  integrity  of  the  national  faith.  Apostacy 
in  the  single  city,  or  the  individual,  brought, 
as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  curse  of  bar- 
renness, defeat,  famine  or  pestilence,  on  the 
whole  land.  It  was  repressed  with  the  most 
unrelenting  severity.  If  any  city  was  accused 
of  this  anti-national  crime,  and  after  strict  and 
diligent  investigation  was  found  guilty  of 
setting  up  false  gods  for  public  worship,  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  put  to  the  sword;  no 
living  thing,  not  even  the  cattle,  spared;  the 
whole  spoil  was  to  be  collected  in  a  heap  and 
burned,  (a  wise  regulation,  lest  an  opulent  com- 
munity should  be  unjustly  accused  and  laid 
waste  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,)  the  whole 
city  to  be  set  on  fire,  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  strongest  anathema  pronounced  against  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it. — Deut. 
xiii.  13 — 18.  To  convict  an  individual  of  idol- 
atry, the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  was  re- 
quired; if  condemned,  he  was  publicly  stoned 
to  death — the  two  witnesses  were  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  Idolatry  was  of  two  kinds:  1st,  image 
worship,  or  the  representation  of  the  one  great 
Creator  under  the  similitude  or  symbolic  like- 
ness of  any  created  being.  The  history  of  all 
religion  shows  the  danger  of  this  practice.  .  The 
representative  symbol  remains  after  its  meaning 
is  forgotten;  and  thus  the  most  uncouth  and 
monstrous  forms,  originally  harmless  emblems 
of  some  attribute  belonging  to  the  divinity,  be- 
come the  actual  deities  of  the  vulgar  worship. 
2d.  The  substitution,  or  what  was  more 
usual,  the  association  of  other  gods  with  the 
one  great  God  of  their  fathers.  The  religion 
of  the  natives,  in  whose  territory  the  Israelites 
were  about  to  settle,  appears  to  have  been  a 
depravation  of  the  purer  Tsabaism,  or  worship 
of  the  host  of  heaven.  On  this  primitive  form 
of  idolatry  had  gradually  been  engrafted  a 
system  of  rites  absurd,  bloody,  or  licentious. 
Among  the  Canaanites  human  sacrifices  were 
common — babes  were  burnt  alive  to  Moloch. 
The  inland  tribes,  theMoabitesand  Midianites, 


worshiped  that  obscene  symbol,  which  origin- 
ally represented  the  generative  influence  of  the 
Sim,  but  had  now  become  a  distinct  divinity. 
The  chastity  of  their  women  was  the  offering 
most  acceptable  to  Baal  Peor,  or  the  Lord  Peor. 
It  was  this  inhuman  and  loathsome  religion 
which  was  to  be  swept  away  from  the  polluted 
territory  of  Palestineby  the  exterminating  con- 
quest of  the  Jews ;  against  the  coiitagion  of 
these  abominations  they  were  to  be  secured  by 
the  most  rigid  penal  statutes,  and  by  capital 
punishments  summary  and  without  appeal. 

All  approximation  to  these  horrible  usages 
was  interdicted  with  equal  severity.  The  Ca- 
naanites had  no  enclosed  temples,  their  rites 
were  performed  in  consecrated  or  open  spaces 
on  the  summits  of  their  hills,  or  under  the  shade 
of  groves  devoted  to  their  deities.  The  wor- 
ship of  God  on  mountain -tops,  otherwise  a 
sublime  and  innocent  practice,  was  proscribed. 
No  grove  might  be  planted  near  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  strictest 
personal  purity  was  enjoined  upon  the 
priests;  the  prohibition  against  prostituting 
their  daughters,  as  well  as  that  which  forbids 
the  woman  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  man, 
the  man  in  that  of  the  woman,  are  no  doubt 
pointed  against  the  same  impure  ceremonies. 
Not  merely  were  human  sacrifices  expressly 
forbidden,  but  the  animals  which  were  to  be 
sacrificed,  with  every  particular  to  be  ob- 
served, were  strictly  laid  down.  All  the  vulgar 
arts  of  priestcraft,  divination,  witchcraft,  necro- 
mancy, were  proscribed.  Even  a  certain  form 
of  tonsure,  certain  parti-colored  dresses,  and 
other  peculiar  customs  of  the  heathen  priest- 
hoods, were  specifically  forbidden. 

But  while  this  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  worshipers  of  one  God  and  the  worshipers 
of  idols,  was  so  strongly  and  precisely  drawn, 
a  rude  and  uncivilized  horde  were  not  expected 
to  attain  that  pure  and  exalted  spirituality  of 
religion,  which  has  never  been  known  except 
among  a  reasoning  and  enlightened  people. 
Their  new  religion  ministered  continual  excite- 
ment; a  splendid  ceremonial  dazzled  their  senses, 
perpetual  sacrifices  enlivened  their  faith,  fre- 
quent commemorative  festivals  not  merely  let 
loose  their  gay  and  joyous  spirits,  but  reminded 
them  of  all  the  surprising  and  marvelous  events 
of  their  national  history.  From  some  of  their 
prepossessions  and  habits  they  were  estranged 
by  degrees,  not  rent  with  unnecessary  violence. 
The  tabernacle  preserved  the  form  of  the  more 
solid  and  gigantic  structures  o-f  Egypt;  their 
priesthood  were  attired  in  dresses  as  costly,  in 
many  respects  similar;  their  ablutions  were  as 
frequent;  the  exclusion  of  the  daylight  prob- 
ably originated  in  subterranean  temples  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  those  of  Ipsambul 
and  the  cave  temples  of  India;  the  use  of  in- 
cense seems  to  have  been  common  in  every  kind 
of  religious  worship.  Above  all,  the  great 
universal  right  of  sacrifice  was  regulated  with 
the  utmost  precision.  It  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter into  all  these  minute  particulars,  still  less 
into  the  remote  and  typical  meaning  of  the 
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Jewish  sacrificial  law.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
sacrifices  were  either  national  or  individual. 
Every  morning  and  every  evening  the  smoke 
from  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offerings 
ascended  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people— on 
the  Sabbath  two  animals  instead  of  one  were 
slain. 

From  particular  sacrifices  or  offerings  no  one, 
not  even  the  poorest,  was  excluded.  A  regular 
scale  of  oblations  was  made,  and  the  altar  of 
the  common  God  of  Israel  rejected  not  the 
small  measure  of  flour  which  the  meanest  might 
offer.  The  sacrifices  were  partly  propitiatory, 
that  is,  voluntary  acts  of  reverence,  in  order  to 
secure  the  favor  of  God  to  the  devout  worshiper: 
partly  eucharistic,  or  expressive  of  gratitude  for 
the  divine  blessings.  (3f  this  nature  were  the 
first  fruits.  The  Israelite  might  not  reap  the 
abundant  harvest,  with  which  God  blessed  his 
fertile  fields,  or  gather  in  the  vintage,  which 
empurpled  the  rocky  hill-side,  without  first 
making  an  oblation  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gra- 
cious Being,  who  had  placed  him  in  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Lastly,  they 
were  piacular  or  expiatory;  every  sin  either 
of  the  nation  or  the  individual,  whether  a  sin 
committed  in  ignorance,  or  from  wilful  guilt, 
had  its  appointed  atonement;  and  on  the  per- 
formance of  this  condition  the  priest  had  the 
power  of  declaring  the  offender  free  from  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crime.  One  day  in  the 
year,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  was 
set  apart  for  the  solemn  rite  of  national  expia- 
tion. First  a  bullock  was  to  be  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled,  not  only  in  the  customary 
places,  but  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself. 

Then  two  goats  were  to  be  chosen,  lots  cast 
upon  them,  the  one  that  was  assigned  to  the 
Lord  was  to  be  sacrificed,  the  other,  on  whose 
head  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  were  heaped 
by  the  imprecation  of  the  high  priest,  was  taken 
beyond  the  camp  and  sent  into  the  desert  to 
Azazel,  the  spirit  of  evil,  to  whom  Hebrew  be- 
lief assigned  the  waste  and  howling  wilderness 
as  his  earthly  dwelling.  An  awful  example 
confirmed  the  unalterable  authority  of  the  sac- 
rificial ritual  At  the  first  great  sacrifice  after 
the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  national  covenant  with  the  Deity, 
fire  flashed  down  from  heaven  and  consumed 
the  burnt  offerings.  But  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  kindled  their  censers  with 
fire,  obtained  from  some  less  pure  and  hallowed 
source;  and,  having  thus  acted  without  com- 
mand, were  struck  dead  for  the  offense. 

The  ordinary  festivals  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  of  a  gayer  and  more  cheerful  character. 
Every  seventh  day  was  the  Sabbath:  labor 
ceased  throughout  the  land,  the  slave  and  the 
stranger,  even  the  beast  of  labor  and  burden, 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  period  of  ease  and 
recreation  ;  while  the  double  sanction,  on  which 
the  observance  of  the  day  rested,  reminded  ev- 
ery faithful  Israelite  of  his  God,  under  his 
twofold  character  of  Creator  and  Deliverer. 
All  creaticm  should  rest,  because  on  that  day 
the  Creator  rested;    Israel  more  particularly. 


because  on  that  day  they  rested  from  their  bond- 
age in  Egypt.  In  later  times,  as  well  as  a  day 
of  grateful  recollection,  it  became  one  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and 
of  social  equality  among  all  classes.  Kich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  master  and  slave,  met  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  city,  and  indulged  in  inno- 
cent mirth,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse. 

The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Feast  of  Trumpets;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  beginning  of  the  old  Hebrew,  and  re- 
mained that  of  the  civil  year.  The  new  moon, 
or  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  month,  was  not 
commanded  by  positive  precept,  but  recognised 
as  a  festival  of  established  usage.  But  if  those 
weekly  or  monthly  meetings  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  religion,  and  to  the  cheer- 
fulness and  kindly  brotherhood  among  the  sep- 
arate communities,  the  three  great  national  fes- 
tivals advanced  those  important  ends  in  a  far 
higher  degree.  Three  times  a  year  all  the 
tribes  assembled  wherever  the  tabernacle  of  God 
was  fixed ;  all  the  males,  for  the  legislator  care- 
fully guarded  against  any  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both 
sexes;  besides  that  the  women  were  ill  qualified 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  journeys  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  land,  and  the  household  offices 
were  not  to  be  neglected.  This  regulation  was 
a  master-stroke  of  policy,  to  preserve  the  bond 
of  union  indissoluble  among  the  twelve  federal 
republics,  which  formed  the  early  state.  Its 
importance  may  be  estimated  from  the  single 
fact,  that,  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jero- 
boam did  not  consider  his  throne  secure  as  long 
as  the  whole  people  assembled  at  the  capital ; 
and  appointed  Dan  and  Bethel,  where  he  set 
up  his  emblematic  calves,  as  the  places  of  re- 
ligious union  for  his  own  subjects. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  festivals,  the 
Passover,  or  rather  the  first  full  moon,  the  com- 
mencement of  rhe  religious  year,  was  as  it  were 
the  birthday  of  the  nation,  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Egypt,  when  the  angel  of  death 
passed  over  their  dwellings.  The  festival  last- 
ed seven  days,  and  every  ceremony  recalled  the 
awful  scene  of  their  deliverance.  On  the  first 
evening  they  tasted  the  bitter  herb,  emblematic 
of  the  bitterness  of  slavery:  they  partook  of 
'the  sacrifice,  with  their  loins 'girded,  as  ready 
for  their  flight:  they  eat  only  unleavened  bread, 
the  bread  of  slavery,  prepared  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  their  departure.  During  the 
fifty  days,  which  elapsed  after  the  Passover,  the 
harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  the  Pentecost,  the 
national  harvest  home,  summoned  the  people 
to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  law  and 
the  formation  of  the  covenant,  by  which  they  be 
came  the  tenants  of  the  luxnriimt  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  which  they  had  been  storing  up.  The 
gladness  was  to  be  as  general  as  the  blessing. 
Thou  shah  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  serv- 
ant, and  thy  rnaid  semant,  and  the  Levite  that  is 
within  thy  gates  and  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow.     The  third  of  these  feasts, 
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that  of  tabernacles,  took  place  in  autumn,  at 
the  end  of  the  vintage,  in  all  southern  climates 
the  great  time  of  rejoicing  and  merriment. 

If  more   exquisite  music  and  more  graceful 
dances  accompanied   the  gathering  in  of  the 
grapes  on  the  banks  of  theCephisus;thetabret, 
the  viol,   and  the  harp,  which  sounded  among 
the  vineyards  of  Heshbon  and  Eleale,  werenot 
wanting  in    sweetne&s  and  gayety,  and  instead 
of  the  frantic  riot  of  satyrs  and  bacchanals,  the 
rejoicing  was  chastened  by  the  solemn  religious 
recollections    with  which  it  was  associated,  in 
a  manner  remarkably  pleasing  and  picturesque. 
The   branches  of  trees  were  woven  together  in 
rude  imitation  of  the  tents  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  within  these  green 
bowers  the  whole  people  passed  the  week  of  fes- 
tivity.    Yet  ^  however     admirably     calculated 
these  periodical  solemnities  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion  and  national  unity,  they  were  better 
adapted  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  oases  in 
the  desert,  or  a  lonely  island  in   the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  than  a  nation  environed  on  all  sides 
by  warlike,  enterprising,  and  inveterate  enemies. 
At  each   of  these  festivals,  the  frontiers  were 
unguarded,  the  garrisons  deserted,  the  country 
left  entirely   open  to  the  sudden  inroad  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  This  was  not  unforeseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  but  how  was  it  provided  against  ? 
by  an  assurance  of  divine  protection,  which  was 
to  repre&s  all  the  hostility  and  ambition  of  their 
adversaries.     /  will    cast   out  the  natimis  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  border;  neither  shall  any  man 
desire  thy  land  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  three  times  in  every  year*    The  sab- 
batic year  was  another  remarkable  instance  of 
departure  from  every  rule  of  political  wisdom, 
in  reliance  on  divine  Providence.     The  whole 
land  was  to  lie  fallow,  the  whole  people  was  giv- 
en up  to  legalized  idleness.    All  danger  of  fam- 
ine was  to  be  prevented  by  the  supernaturally 
abundant  harvest  of  the  sixth  year;  but  it  is 
even   more  remarkable,  that   serious  evils  did 
not   ensue   from  this  check  on  the  national  in- 
dustry.    At  the  end  of  seven   periods  of  seven 
years,  for   that  number  ran  through  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  institutions,  the  jubilee  was  ap- 
pointed.!    All  the   estates   were   to  revert  to 
their  original  owners,  all  burthens  and  aliena- 
tions  ceased,  and  the  whole  land   returned  to 
the  same  state  in  which  it  stood  at  the  first  par- 
tition.    A  singular  Agrarian  law,  which  main- 
tained the  general  equality,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented the   accumulation  of  large  masses  of 
property  in  one  family,  to  the  danger  of  the  na- 
tional independence,  and   the  establishment  of 
a  great  landed  oligarchy. 

Such  was  the  religious  constitution  of  the  He- 
brew nation.  But  if  the  lawgiver,  educated  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  departed  most 
widely  from  the  spirit  of  Egyptian  polytheism 
in  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  religious  in- 
stitutes, the  political  basis  of  his  state  was  not 
less  opposite  to  that  established  in  the  kingdom 

*Exod  '>xx5v.  24. 

tThisiiiMtifntion,  .18  well  a<!  tlio  last,  was  perhaps  rath- 
er of  a  civil  tliau  religions  character. 


of  the  Pharaohs.  The  first,  and  certainly  the 
most  successful  legislator  of  antiquity,  who  as- 
sumed the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  as 
the  end  of  his  constitution,  Moses  annihilated 
at  once  the  artificial  and  tyrannical  distinction 
of  castes,  and  established  political  equality  as 
the  fundamental  principal  of  the  state.  The 
whole  nation  was  one  great  caste,  that  of  hus- 
bandmen cultivating  their  own  property.  Even 
the  single  privileged  class,  that  of  Levi,  stood 
on  a  totally  different  footing  from  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  of  Egypt.  With  a  wise  originality, 
Moses  retained  all  that  was  really  useful,  and 
indeed,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and 
people,  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  priestly  order, 
and  rejected  all  that  might  endanger  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  through  their  exorbitant 
wealth  or  power. 

In  a  constitution,  founded  on  a  religious  ba- 
sis, sacred  functionaries  set  apart  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  indispensable;  where 
the  state  was  governed  by  a  written  law,  mi- 
nute and  multifarious  in  its  provisions,  con- 
servators and  occasional  expositors  of  the  law 
were  equally  requisite;  a  people  at  first  en- 
gaged in  ferocious  warfare,  afterward  engrossed 
by  agricultural  labors,  without  an  exempt 
order,  which  should  devote  itself  to  higher 
and  more  intellectual  studies  would  soon  have 
degenerated  into  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Besides  the  ofliciating  priesthood,  the  Leviti- 
cal  class  furnished  the  greater  number  of  the 
judges,  the  scribes,  the  genealogists  and  regis- 
ters of  the  tribes,  the  keepers  of  the  records, 
the  geometricians,  the  superintendents  of 
weights  and  measures:  and  Michaelis  thinks, 
from  the  judgment  in  cases  of  leprosy  being 
assigned  to  them,  the  physicians.  Their  in- 
fluence depended  rather  on  their  civil  than  on 
their  ecclesiastical  functions.  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  religious  teachers;  they 
were  bound  to  read  the  whole  law  before  the 
people  once  in  seven  years  ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects their  priestly  duties  consisted  only  in 
attendance  in  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple  in 
their  appointed  courses.  There  were  no  pri- 
vate religious  rites  in  which  they  were  called 
on  to  officiate.  •  Circumcision  was  performed 
without  their  presence,  marriage  was  a  civil 
contract,  from  funerals  they  were  interdicted. 
They  were  not  mingled  up  with  the  body  of 
the  people,  they  dwelt  in  their  own  separate 
cities. 

Their  wealth  was  ample,  but  not  enormous. 
Instead  of  the  portion  in  the  conquered  land, 
to  which  they  had  a  claim,  as  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  a  tenth  of  the  whole  produce  was  assign- 
ed for  their  maintenance,with  forty-eight  cities, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  territory, 
and  a  small  domain  surrounding  each.  These 
were  the  possessions  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi. 

The  officiating  priesthood  received  other 
contributions,  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  the 
redemption  of  the  first  born,  the  first  fruits, 
and  every  thing  devoted  by  vow  :  yet  most  of 
these  last  were  probably  laid  up  in  the  public 
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religious  treasury,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  rich  and  costly  worship,  the  repair  and 
ornament  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vestments  of 
the  priests,  the  public  sacrifices,  the  perpetual 
oil  and  incense.  The  half-shekel  poll-tax  was, 
we  conceive,only  once  levied  by  Moses,and  not 
established  as  a  permanent  tax  till  after  the 
captivity. 

Such  were  the  station,  the  revenue,  and  the 
important  duties  assigned  to  his  own  tribe  by 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  a  tribe,  as  one  of  the 
less  numerous,  most  fitly  chosen  for  these  pur- 
poses. On  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  first 
born  of  each  family  were  designated  for  these 
sacred  duties;  but  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences which  would  have  attended  the  col- 
lecting together  the  representatives  of  every 
family  into  one  class,  the  jealousies  which 
might  have  arisen  from  assigning  so  great  a 
distinctton  to  primogeniture,  and  many  other 
obvious  objections,  show  that  the  substitution 
of  a  single  tribe  was  at  once  a  more  simple  and 
a  more  effective  measure. 

The  superiority  of  Moses  in  all  other  re- 
spects to  the  pride  of  family,  particularly 
where  hereditary  honors  were  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, is  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  his  character.  The  example  of  Egypt  and 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  have  led 
him  to  establish  an  hereditary  monarchy  in 
his  own  line,  connected  and  supported,  as  it 
might  have  been  by  the  sacerdotal  order;  but 
though  he  made  over  the  high-priesthood  to 
the  descendaJnts  of  his  brother  Aaron,  his  own 
sons  remained  without  distinction,  and  his  de- 
scendants sank  into  insignificance.  While  he 
anticipated  the  probability  that  his  republic 
would  assume  hereafter  a  monarchical  form,  he 
designated  no  permanent  head  of  the  state, 
either  hereditary  or  elective.  Joshua  was  ap- 
pointed as  military  leader  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest, and  for  this  purpose  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme authority.  But  God  was  the  only  king, 
the  law  his  only  vicegerent. 

Did  Moses  appoint  a  national  senate?  if  so, 
what  was  its  duration,  its  constitution,  and  its 
powers?  No  question  in  Jewish  history  is 
more  obscure.  At  the  delivery  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  Moses  was  attended  by  seventy 
elders;  during  a  rebellion  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb,  xi.)  he  established  a  great  council  of 
the  same  number.  This  latter  the  Jewish 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  a  permanent 
body,  and  from  thence  derive  their  great  San- 
hedrim, which  took  so  important  a  part  in 
public  affairs  after  the  captivity.  But  this 
senate  of  seventy  is  not  once  distinctly  named 
in  the  whole  intervening  course  of  Hebrew 
history.  Joshua  twice  assembled  a  sort  of  diet 
or  parliament,  consisting  of  elders,  heads  of 
families,  judges,  and  officers,  who  seem  to  have 
represented  all  Israel.  On  other  occasions 
the  same  sort  of  national  council  seems  to  have 
met  on  great  emergencies.  But  most  probably 
neither  the  constitution,  nor  the  powers,  nor 
the  members  of  this  assembly  were  strictly 
limited.    Moses  left  the  internal  government 


of  the  tribes  as  he  found  it.  Each  tribe  had 
its  acknowledged  aristocracy  and  acknowledged 
chieftain,  and  governed  its  own  afiairs  as  a 
separate  republic.  The  chieftain  was  the  here- 
ditary head  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  aristocracy 
the  heads  of  the  different  families;  these  with 
the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  shoterim,  the 
scribes  or  genealogists,  officers  of  great  impor- 
tance in  each  tribe,  constituted  the  provincial 
assembly.  No  doubt  the  national  assembly 
consisted  of  delegates  from  the  provincal  ones  ; 
but  how  they  were  appointed,  and  by  whom, 
does  not  appear.  In  short,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  public  assemblies 
were  more  like  those  of  our  German  ancestors 
or  a  meeting  of  independent  septs  or  clans, 
where  general  respect  for  birth,  age,  or  wisdom, 
designated  those  who  should  appear  and  those 
who  should  take  a  lead,  than  the  senate  of  a 
regular  government,  in  which  the  right  to  a 
seat  and  to  suffrage  is  defined  by  positive  law. 
The  ratification  of  all  great  public  decrees  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  people  (the  congrega- 
tion} seems  invariably  to  have  been  demanded, 
particularly  during  their  encampment  in  the 
desert.  This  was  given,  as  indeed  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  by  acclamation.  Thus  in 
the  ancient  Hebrew  constitution  we  find  a  rude 
convention  of  estates,  provincial  parliaments, 
and  popular  assemblies;  but  that  their  meetings 
should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  followed  from  the 
nature  of  the  constitution.  The  state  possessed 
no  legislative  power;  in  peace,  unless  on  very 
extraordinary  occasions,  they  had  no  business 
to  transact;  there  was  no  public  revenue  ex- 
cept that  of  the  religious  treasury ;  their  wars, 
till  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  mostly  defensive. 
The  invaded  tribe  summoned  the  nation  to  its 
assistance;  no  deliberation  was  necessary;  the 
militia,  that  is,  all  who  could  bear  arms,  were 
bound  to  march  to  the  defense  of  their  brethren. 
Such  was  the  law:  we  shall  see  hereafter  that 
the  separate  tribes  did  not  always  preserve 
this  close  union  in  their  wars;  and,  but  for  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  their  religion,  the  confed- 
eracy was  in  perpetual  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces. 

The  judges  or  prefects,  appointed  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jethro,  seems  to  have  given 
place  to  municipal  administrators  of  the  law 
in  each  of  the  cities.  The  superior  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  Levitical  order  pointed 
them  out  as  best  fitted  for  these  offices,  which 
were  usually  intrusted,  by  general  consent,  to 
their  charge.  Of  their  numbers,  or  mode  of 
nomination,  we  know  nothing  certain.  They 
held  their  sittings,  after  the  usual  Oriental  cus- 
tom, in  the  gates  of  the  cities. 

The  people  were  all  free,  and  excepting  this 
acknowledged  subordination  to  the  heads  of 
their  families  and  of  their  tribes,  entirely  equal. 

Slavery,  universal  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
recognized  by  the  Mosaic  institutions;  but  of 
all  the  ancient  lawgivers,  Moses  alone  endeav- 
ored to  mitigate  its  evils.  His  regulations  al- 
ways remind  the  Israelites,  that  they  them- 
selves were  formerly  bondslaves    in  Egypt. 
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The  freeborn  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  either  by  his  own  consent,  or  in  con- 
demnation as  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  as  a  thief 
unable  to  make  restitution.  In  either  case  he 
became  free  at  the  end  of  seven  years'  service. 
If  he  refused  to  accept  his  manumission,  he 
might  remain  in  servitude.  But  to  prevent 
any  fraudulent  or  compulsory  renunciation  of 
this  right,  the  ceremony  of  reconsigning  him- 
self to  bondage  was  public;  he  appeared  before 
the  magistrate,  his  ear  was  bored,  and  he  was 
thus  judicially  delivered  back  to  his  master; 
but  even  this  servitude  expired  at  the  Jubilee, 
when  the  free-born  Hebrew  returned  into  the 
possession  of  the  patrimonial  estate.  The  law 
expressly  abhorred  the  condemnation  of  an 
Israelite  to  perpetual  servitude.  As  a  punish- 
ment for  debt,  slavery,  at  least  under  its  miti- 
gated form,  may  be  considered  as  merciful  to 
the  sufferer,  and  certainly  more  advantageous 
to  the  creditor  and  to  the  public,  than  impris- 
onment. The  Israelite  sold  to  a  stranger  might 
at  any  time  be  redeemed  by  his  kindred  on  pay- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  service  that  remained 
due.  He  who  became  a  slave,  being  already 
married,  recovered  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and 
family  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  who  married  a 
fellow  slave,  left  her  and  her  children  as  the 
property  of  his  master.  The  discharged  slave 
was  not  to  be  cast  forth  upon  society  naked 
and  destitute  ;  he  was  to  be  decently  clothed, 
and  liberally  furnished  out  of  the  flock,  and  ovt 
of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine-press. 

A  parent  in  extreme  distress  might  sell  his 
children ;  if  male,  of  course  the  slave  recovered 
his  freedom  at  the  usual  time ;  if  female,  the 
law  took  her  under  its  especial  protection.  By 
a  mitigation  of  the  original  statute,  in  ordinary 
cases,  she  regained  her  freedom  at  the  end  of 
seven  years.  But  if  the  master  took  her  him- 
self, or  gave  her  to  his  son,  as  an  inferior  wife, 
she  was  to  receive  the  full  conjugal  rights  of 
her  station;  if  denied  them,  she  recovered  her 
freedom.  If  he  did  not  marry  her,  she  might 
be  redeemed,  but  on  no  account  was  to  be  traf- 
ficked away  into  a  foreign  land. 

After  all,  slavery  is  too  harsh  a  term  to  apply 
to  this  temporary  hiring,  in  which,  though  the 
master  might  inflict  blows,  he  was  amenable  to 
justice  if  the  slave  died  under  his  hands,  or 
within  two  days,  from  the  consequences  of  the 
beating;  if  maimed  or  mutilated,  the  slave  re- 
covered his  freedom.  The  law  went  farther, 
and  positively  enjoined  kindness  and  lenity; 
Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor,  but  thou 
shaltfear  the  Lord. 

The  condition  of  foreign  slaves  was  less  fa- 
vorable; whether  captives  taken  in  war,  pur- 
chased, or  born  in  the  family,  their  servitude 
was  perpetual.  Yet  they  too  partook  in  those 
indulgences  which  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  bastowed  on  the  wretched 
slaves  in  Rome  the  mock  honors  of  their  dis- 
orderly Saturnalia,  the  Jewish  law  secured  for 
the  slave,  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  the  stranger.  The  Sabbath 
was  to  them  a  day  of  rest ;  on  the  three  great 


festivals  they  partook  of  the  banquets  which 
were  made  on  those  occasions.  All  that  grew 
spontaneously  during  the  sabbatical  year  be- 
longed to  them,  in  common  with  the  poor. 
Besides  these  special  provisions,  injunctions 
perpetually  occur  in  the  Mosaic  code  which 
enforce  kindness,  compassion,  and  charity,  not 
merely  toward  the  native  poor,  but  to  the  stran- 
ger. Far  from  that  jealous  inhospitality  and 
hatred  of  mankind  of  which  the  later  Jews 
were  not  altogether  unjustly  accused,  the  stran- 
ger, unless  a  Canaanite,  might  become  natural- 
ized, or  if  he  resided  in  the  land  without  being 
incorporated  with  the  people,  he  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  was 
invited  to  the  public  rejoicings ;  he  was  t®  be  a 
witness  in  the  t)ountie8  of  the  God  who  blessed 
the  land. 

Such  were  the  political  divisions  among  the 
Hebrew  people,  but  over  all  classes  alike  the 
supreme  and  impartial  law  exercised  its  vigi- 
lant superintendence.  It  took  under  its  charge 
the  morals,  the  health,  as  well  as  the  persons 
and  the  property,  of  the  whole  people.  It  en- 
tered into  the  domestic  circle,  and  regulated  all 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  parent  and  child,  hus- 
band and  wife,  as  well  as  of  master  and  servant. 
Among  the  nomadic  tribes,  from  which  the  He- 
brews descended,  the  father  was  an  arbitrary 
sovereign  in  his  family,  as  under  the  Roman 
law,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Moses, 
while  he  maintained  the  dignity  and  salutary 
control,  limited  the  abuse  of  the  parental  au- 
thority. From  the  earliest  period  the  child  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Abortion  and 
infanticide  were  not  specifically  forbidden,  but 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Josephus,  appeal- 
ing in  honest  pride  to  the  practice  of  his  coun- 
trymen, reproaches  other  nations  with  these 
cruelties.  The  father  was  enjoined  to  instruct 
his  children  in  all  the  memorable  events  and 
sacred  usages  of  the  land.  In  extreme  indi- 
gence, we  have  seen,  the  sale  of  children  as 
slaves  was  permitted,  but  only  in  the  same 
cases,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  that  the 
parent  might  sell  himself,  to  escape  starvation, 
and  for  a  limited  period.  The  father  had  no 
power  of  disinheriting  his  sons  ;  the  first-born 
received  by  law  two  portions,  the  rest  shared 
equally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Decalogue 
enforced  obedience  and  respect  to  parents  under 
the  strongest  sanctions.  To  strike,  or  to  curse 
a  parent,  was  a  capital  offense.  On  parricide, 
the  law  as  if,  like  that  of  the  Romans,  it  re- 
fused to  contemplate  its  possibility,  preserved 
a  sacred  silence.  Though  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  not  left  to  the  caprice  or  passion 
of  the  parent,  the  incorrigible  son  might  be 
denounced  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  and,  if 
convicted,  suffered  death.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  father  and  mother  were  to  concur  in 
the  accusation,  a  most  wise  precaution  where 
polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  domestic  dis- 
sension and  jealousy,  prevailed. 

The  chastity  of  females  was  guarded  by 
statutes,  which,  however  severe  and  cruel  ac- 
cording to  modern  notions,  were  wise  and  mer- 
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ciful  in  that  state  of  society.  Poems  and 
travels  have  familiarized  us  with  the  horrible 
atrocities  committed  by  the  blind  jealousy  of 
eastern  husbands.  By  substituting  a  judicial 
process  for  the  wild  and  hurried  justice  of  the 
offended  party,  the  guilty  suffered  a  death 
probably  less  inhuman;  the  innocent  might 
escape.  The  convicted  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess were  stoned  to  death.  Even  the  inconti- 
nence of  a  female  before  marriage,  if  detected 
at  the  time  of  her  nuptials,  which  was  almost 
inevitable,  underwent  the  same  penalty  with 
"that  of  the  adulteress.  Where  the  case  was 
not  clear,  the  female  suspected  of  infidelity 
might  be  summoned  to  a  most  awful  ordeal. 
She  was  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  God 
himself,  whose  actual  interposition  was  prom- 
ised by  his  daring  lawgiver.  The  woman  was 
led  forth  from  her  own  dwelling  into  the  court 
of  the  Lord's  house.  In  that  solemn  place  she 
first  made  an  offering  of  execration;  not  en- 
treating mercy,  but  imprecating  the  divine 
vengeance  if  she  should  be  guilty.  The  priest 
then  took  some  of  the  holy  water,  and  mingled 
it  with  some  of  the  holy  earth:  as  he  placed 
the  bowl  of  bitter  ingredients  in  her  hand,  he 
took  off  the  veil  in  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  conceal  herself  from  the  eyes  of  man,  and 
left  her  exposed  to  the  public  gaze:  hof  hair 
was  loosened,  and  the  dreadful  form  of  impre- 
cation recited.  If  innocent,  the  water  was 
harmless,  if  guilty,  the  Lord  would  make  her 
a  curse  and  an  oath  among  the  people:  she  was 
to  be  smitten  at  once  with  a  horrid  disease;  her 
thigh  was  to  •  rot,  her  belly  to  swell.  To  this  ad- 
juration of  the  great  all-seeing  God,  the  woman 
was  to  reply  Amen,  Amen.  A  solemn  pause 
ensued,  during  which  the  priest  wrote  down 
all  the  curses,  and  washed  them  out  again  with 
the  water.  She  was  then  to  drink  the  water,  if 
she  dared;  but  what  guilty  woman,  if  she  had 
courage  to  confront,  would  have  the  command 
of  countenance,  the  firmness  and  resojution  to 
go  through  all  this  slow,  searching,  and  terrific 
process,  and  finally  expose  herself  to  shame  and 
agony  far  worse  than  death?  No  doubt  cases 
where  this  trial  was  undergone  were  rare;  yet 
the  confidence  of  the  legislator  in  the  divine 
interference  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  for  had 
such  an  institution  fallen  into  contempt  by  its 
failure  in  any  one  instance,  his  whole  law  and 
religion  would  have  been  shaken  to  its  founda 
tion. 

Marriages  were  contracted  by  parents  in  be 
half  of  their  children.  A  dowry  or  purchase- 
money  was  usually  given  by  the  bridegroom. 
P.olygamy  was  permitted  rather  than  encour 
aged:  the  law  did  not  directly  interfere  with 
the  immemorial  usage,  but,  by  insisting  on 
each  wife  or  concubine  receiving«her  full  con 
jugal  rights,  prevented  even  the  most  wealthy 
from  establishing  those  vast  harems  which  are 
fatal  to  the  happiness,  and  eventually  to  the 
population,  of  a  country.  The  degrees  of  re 
lationship,  between  which  marriage  was  for- 
bidden, were  defined  with  singular  minuteness. 
The  leading  principle  of  these  enattments  was 


to  prohibit  marriage  between  those  parties 
among  whom,  by  the  usage  of  their  society, 
early  and  frequent  intimacy  was  unavoidable, 
and  might  lead  to  abuse. 

Having  thus  secured  the  domestic  happiness 
of  his  people,  or  at  least  moderated,  as  far  as 
the  times  would  allow,  those  lawless  and  inor- 
dinate passions  which  overbear  the  natural 
tenderness  of  domestic  instinct  and  the  attach- 
ment between  the  sexes— guarded  the  father 
from  the  disobedience  of  the  son,  the  son  from 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  father — secured 
the  wife  from  being  the  victim  of  every  savage 
fit  of  jealousy,  while  he  sternly  repressed  the 
crime  of  conjugal  infidelity,  the  lawgiver  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  same  care  and  discretion,  to 
provide  for  the  general  health  of  the  people. 
With  this  view  he  regulated  their  diet,  en- 
forced cleanliness,  took  precautions  against  the 
most  prevalent  diseases,  and  left  the  rest,  as  he 
safely  might,  to  the  genial  climate  of  the  coun- 
try, the  wholesome  exercise  of  husbandry,  and 
the  cheerful  relaxations  afforded  by  the  relig- 
ion. The  health  of  the  people  was  a  chief,  if 
not  the  only  object  of  the  destinction  between 
clean  and  unclean  beasts,  and  the  prohibition 
against  eating  the  blood  of  any  animal.  All 
coarse,  hard,  and  indigestible  food  is  doubly 
dangerous  in  warm  climates.  The  general 
feeling  of  mankind  has  ordinarily  abstained 
from  most  of  the  animals  proscribed  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  excepting  sometimes  the  camel, 
the  hare,  and  the  swine.  The  flesh  of  the 
camel  is  vapid  and  heavy;  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  hare  is  questioned  by  Hippocrates ;  that 
of  the  swine  in  southern  countries  tends  to 
produce  cutaneous  maladies,  the  diseases  to 
which  the  Jews  are  peculiarly  liable ;  besides 
that  the  animal  being  usually  left  fn  the  East 
to  its  own  filthy  habits,  is  not  merely  unwhole- 
some, but  disgusting;  it  is  the  scavenger  of  the 
towns.  Of  the  birds,  those  of  prey  were  for- 
bidden ;  of  fish,  those  without  fins  or  scales. 
The  prohibition  of  blood  (besides  its  acknowl- 
edged un wholesomeness,  and  in  some  instances 
fatal  effects)  perhaps  pointed  at  the  custom  of 
some  savage  tribes,  which,  like  the  Abys- 
sinians,  fed  upon  flesh  torn  warm  from  the  ani- 
mal, and  almost  quivering  with  life.  This 
disgusting  practice  may  have  been  interdicted 
not  merely  as  unwholesome,  but  as  promoting 
that  ferocity  of  manners  which  it  was  the  first 
object  of  the  lawgiver  to  discourage. 

Cleanliness,  equally  important  to  health  with 
wholesome  diet,  was  maintained  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  frequent  ablutions,  particularly  after 
touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  thing  which 
might  possibly  be  putrid;  by  regulations  con- 
cerning female  disorders,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes;  provisions  which  seem  mi- 
nute and  indelicate  to  modern  ideas,  but  were 
doubtless  intended  to  correct  unseemly  or  un- 
healthful  practices,  either  of  the  Hebrew  people 
or  of  neighboring  tribes.  The  leprosy  was  the 
dreadful  scourge  which  excited  the  greatest  ap- 
prehension. The  nature  of  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  expressive 
«  6 
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description — a  leper  as  white  as  snoiv.  In  its 
worst  stage  the  whole  flesh  rotted,  the  extremi- 
ties dropped  off,  till  at  last  mortification  ensued, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  miserable 
outcast;  for  as  the  disease  was  highly  infectious, 
the  unhappy  victim  was  immediately  shunned, 
and  looked  on  with  universal  abhorrence.  The 
strict  quarantine  established  by  Moses  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  community,  not  without 
merciful  regard  to  the  sufferer.  The  inspection 
of  the  infected  was  committed  to  the  Levites ; 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  kinds  of  disorder  accu- 
rately pointed  out ;  the  period  of  seclusion  de- 
fined; while  all,  if  really  cured,  were  certain  of 
readmission  into  the  community,  none  were  re- 
admitted until  perfectly  cured.  Clothes,  and 
even  houses  wliich  might  retain  the  infection, 
were  to  be  destroyed  without  scruple ;  though 
it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  the  plague, 
which  lurked  in  the  plaster  of  houses,  was  the 
same  leprosy  which  might  become  contagious,  or 
a  kind  of  mildew  or  worm,  which  might  breed 
some  other  destructive  malady. 

Human  life,  in  all  rude  and  barbarous  tribes, 
is  of  cheap  account;  blood  is  shed  on  the  least 
provocation;  open  or  secret  assassination  is  a 
common  occurrence.  The  Hebrew  penal  law 
enforced  the  highest  respect  for  the  life  of  man. 
Murderranked  with  high  treason  (i.  e.  idolatry, 
blasphemy),  striking  a  father,  adultery,  and 
unnatural  lust,  as  a  capital  crime:  the  law  de- 
manded blood  for  blood.  But  it  transferred  the 
exaction  of  the  penalty  from  private  revenge, 
and  committed  itto  the  judicial  authority.  To 
effect  this,  it  had  to  struggle  with  an  inveterate 
though  barbarous  usage,  which  still  prevails 
among  the  Arabian  tribes.  By  a  point  of  honor, 
as  rigorous  as  that  of  modern  duelling,  the 
nearest  of  kin  is  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  relation :  he  is  his  Goel  or  blood-avenger. 
He  makes  no  inquiry;  he  allows  no  pause; 
whether  the  deceased  has  been  slain  on  provo- 
cation, by  accident,  or  of  deliberate  malice, 
death  can  only  be  atoned  by  the  blood  of  the 
homicide.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  usage  too 
firmly  established  to  be  rooted  out,  Moses  ap- 
pointed certain  cities  of  refuge,  conveniently 
situated.  If  the  homicide  could  escape  to  one 
of  these,  he  was  safe  till  a  judicial  investigation 
took  place.  If  the  crime  was  deliberate  murder, 
he  was  surrendered  to  the  Goel;  if  justifiable 
or  accidental  homicide,  he  was  bound  to  reside 
within  the  sanctuary  for  a  certain  period: 
should  he  leave  it,  and  expose  himself  to  the 
revenge  of  his  pursuers,  he  did  so  at  his  own 
peril,  and  might  be  put  to  death.  Where  a 
murder  was  committed,  of  which  the  perpetra- 
tor was  undetected,  the  nearest  city  was  com- 
manded to  make  an  offering  of  atonement. 
With  the  same  jealous  regard  for  human  life, 
a  strict  police  regulation  enacted  that  the  ter- 
race on  the  top  of  every  house  should  have  a 
parapet.  In  one  case  inexcusable  carelessness, 
which  caused  death,  was  capHally  punished.  If 
an  ox  gored  a  man  so  that  he  died,  the  beast 
was  put  10  death :  if  the;  owner  had  been  warned, 
he  also  suffered*  the  same  penalty ;  but  in  this 


case  his  life  might  be  redeemed  at  a  certain 
price. 

While  the  law  was  thus  rigorous  with  regard 
to  human  life,  against  the  crime  of  theft  it  was 
remarkably  lenient.  Man -stealing,  as  the  kid- 
napped person  could  only  be  sold  to  foreigners, 
inflicted  political  death,  and  was  therefore  a 
capital  offense;  but  the  ordinary  punishment 
of  theft  was  restitution.  Here  pereonal  slavery 
was  a  direct  advantage,  as  it  empow'ered  the 
law  to  exact  the  proper  punishment  without 
touching  the  life.  No  man  was  so  poor  that  he 
could  not  make  restitution;  because  the  labor 
of  a  slave  being  of  higher  value  than  his  main- 
tenance, hi^  person  could  be  sold  either  to  satisfy 
a  creditor  or  to  make  compensation  for  a  theft. 

The  law  of  property  may  be  most  conven- 
iently stated  after  the  final  settlement  of  the 
country. 

In  all  the  foregoing  statutes  we  see  the  legis- 
lator constantly,  yet  discreetly,  mitigating  the 
savage  usages  of  a  barbarous  people.  There  are 
some  minor  provisions  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  object,  except  that  of  softening  the 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  promoting  gentleness 
and  humanity.  Kindness  to  domestic  animals 
— the  prohibition  to  employ  beasts  of  unequal 
strength,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  on  the  same  labor 
(unless  this  is  to  be  classed  with  those  singular 
statuteAof  which  we  have  no  very  satisfactory 
explanation,  which  forbade  wearing  garments 
of  mixed  materials,  or  sowing  mixed  seeds) — 
the  prohibition  to  seeth  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk  (though  this  likewise  is  supposed  by  Spen- 
cer to  be  aimed  at  a  religious  usage) — or  to  take 
the  young  of  birds  and  the  daiA  together. 
Toward  all  their  fellow- creatures  the  same 
kindly  conduct  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrew 
people,  both  by  general  precept  and  by  partic- 
ular statute.  The  mildness  of  their  slave-law 
has  been  often  contrasted  to  their  advantage, 
with  that  of  those  ancient  nations  which  made 
the  loudest  boast  of  their  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  provisions  for  the  poor  were  equally 
gentle  and  considerate;  the  gleanings  of  every 
harvest  fi«ld  were  left  to  the  fatherless  and 
widow;  the  owner  might  not  go  over  it  a  second 
time:  the  home  of  the  poor  man  was  sacred; 
his  garment,  if  pledged,  was  to  be  restored  at 
nightfall.  Even  toward  the  stranger  oppres- 
sion was  forbidden;  if  indigent,  he  shared  in 
all  the  privileges  reserved  for  the  native 
poor. 

The  general  war-law,  considering  the  age, 
was  not  deficient  in  lenity.  War  was  to  be  de- 
clared in  form.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
which  made  resistance,  might  be  put  to  the 
sword;  that  is,  the  males;  but  only  after  it  had- 
been  summoned  to  surrender.  Fruit-trees  were 
not  to  be  destroyed  during  a  siege.  The  con- 
duct toward  female  captives  deserves  particular 
notice.  The  beautiful  slave  might  not  be  hur- 
ried, as  was  the  case  during  those  ages  falsely 
called  heroic,  in  the  agony  of  sorrow,  perhaps 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  murdered  rela- 
tives, to  the  bed  of  the  conqueror.  She  was  al- 
lowed a  month  for  decent  sorrow:  if  after  that 
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she  became  the  wife  of  her  master,  he  might 
not  capriciously  abandon  her,  and  sell  her  to 
another;  she  might  claim  her  freedom  as  the 
price  of  her  humiliation. 

To  the  generally  humane  character  of  the  Mo- 
saic legislation  ttiere  appears  one  great  excep- 
tion, the  sanguinary  and  relentless  conduct  en- 
joined against  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations. 
Toward  them  mercy  was  a  crime — extermina- 
tion a  duty.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  this 
war-law,  cruel  as  it  seems,  was  not  in  the  least 
more  barbarous  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  more  particularly  the  Canaanites 
themselves.  In  this  the  Hebrews  were  only  not 
superior  to  their  age.  Many  incidents  in  the 
Jewish  history  show  the  horrid  atrocities  of 
warfare  in  Palestine.  The  mutilation  of  dis- 
tinguished captives,  and  the  torture  of  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  were  the  usual  consequences  of 
victory. 

Adonibezek,  one  of  the  native  kings,  acknowl- 
edges that  seventy  kings,  with  their  thumbs  and 
toes  cut  off,  had  gathered  their  meat  under  his 
table.  The  invasion  and  conquest  once  deter- 
mined, no  alternative  remained  but  to  extirpate 
or  be  extirpated.  The  dangers  and  evils  to 
which  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  subsequently  ex- 
posed by  the  weakness  or  humanity  which  in- 
duced them  to  suspend  their  work  of  extermin- 
ation before  it  had  been  fully  completed,  clearly 
show  the  political  wisdom  by  which  those 
measures  were  dictated:  cruel  as  they  were, 
the  war  once  commenced,  they  were  inevitable. 
Their  right  to  invade  and  take  possession  of 
Palestine  depended  solely  on  their  divine  com- 
mission, and  their  grant  from  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  for  any  other  right 
— deduced  from  the  possession  of  the  patriarchs, 
who  never  were  owners  of  more  than  the  sepul- 
chers  they  purchased,  and,  if  they  had  any  bet- 
ter title,  had  forfeited  it  by  the  abeyance  of 
many  centuries — is  untenable  and  preposterous. 
Almighty  Providence  determined  to  extirpate 
a  race  of  bloody,  licentious,  and  barbarous  idol- 
aters, and  replace  them  by  a  people  of  milder 
manners  and  purer  religion.  Instead  of  the 
earthquake,  the  famine,  or  the  pestilence,  the 
ferocious  valor  of  this  yet  uncivilized  "people 
was  allowed  free  scope.  The  war  in  which  the 
Hebrew  tribes  were  embarked  was  stripped  of 
none  of  its  customary  horrors  and  atrocities; 
nor  was  it  till  these  savage  and  unrelenting 
passions  had  fulfilled  their  task  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  milder  institutions  was  to  soften 
and  humanize  the  national  character.  Such 
was  the  scheme,  which,  if  not,  as  we  assert, 
really  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Being,  must 
have  been  created  within  the  daring  and  com- 
prehensive mind  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  He 
undertook  to  lead  a  people  through  a  long  and 
dreadful  career  of  bloodshed  and  massacre.  The 
conquest  once  achieved,  they  were  to  settle 
down  into  a  nation  of  peaceful  husbandmen, 
under  a  mild  and  equal  constitution.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  they  were  to  be  trained  in  the  worst 
possible  discipline  for  peaceful  citizens;  to  en- 
courage every  disposition  opposite  to  those  in- 


culcated by  the  general  spirit  of  the  law.  Their 
ambition  was  inflamed;  military  habits  formed; 
the  love  of  restless  enterprise  fostered;  the  habit  ♦ 
of  subsisting  upon 'plunder  encouraged.  The 
people,  who  were  to  be  merciful  to  the  meanest 
beast,  were  to  mutilate  the  noblest  animal,  the 
horse,  wherever  they  met  it:  those  who  were 
not  to  exercise  any  oppression  whatever  toward 
a  stranger  of  another  race,  an  Edomite,  or  even 
toward  their  ancient  enemy — ah  Egyptian  ;  on 
the  capture  of  a  Canaanitish  city,  were  to  put 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  sword.  Their 
enemies  were  designated ;  appointed  limits 
fixed  to  their  conquests:  beyond  a  certain  boun- 
dary the  ambitious  invasion,  which  before  was 
a  virtue,  became  a  crime.  The  whole  victorious 
nation  was  suddenly  to  pause  in  its  career. 
Thus  far  they  were  to  be  like  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars, Scythians,  or  Huns,  bursting  irresistibly 
from  their  deserts,  and  sweeping  away  every 
vestige  of  human  life:  at  a  given  point  their 
arras  were  to  fall  from  their  hands,  the  thirst  of 
conquest  subside;  and  a  great  unambitious 
agricultural  republic — with  a  simple  religion, 
an  equal  administration  of  justice,  a  thriving 
and  industrious  population,  brotherly  harmony 
and  mutual  good-will  between  all  ranks,  domes- 
tic virtues,  purity  of  morals,  gentleness  of  man- 
ners— was  to  arise,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
their  arms  had  made,  and  under  the  very  roofs 
— in  the  vineyards  and  corn-fields— which  they 
had  obtained  by  merciless  violence. 

The  sanction  on  which  the  Hebrew  law  was 
founded,  is,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary. 
The  lawgiver,  educated  in  Egypt,  where  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  under  some  form,  most 
likely  that  of  the  metempsychosis  or  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  entered  into  the  popular 
belief;  nevertheless  maintained  a  profound  si- 
lence on  that  fundamental  article,  if  not  of  po- 
litical, at  leastof  religious  legislation— rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  life.  He  substituted 
temporal  chastisements  and  temporal  blessings. 
On  the  violation  of  the  constitution  followed 
inevitably  blighted  harvests,  famine,  pestilence, 
barrenness  among  their  women,  defeat,  captiv- 
ity; on  its  maintenance,  abundance,  health, 
fruitfalness,  victory,  independence.  How  won- 
derfully the  event  verified  the  prediction  of  the 
inspired  legislator— how  invariably  apostacy 
led  to  adversity — repentance  and  reformation 
to  prosperity— will  abundantly  appear  during 
the  course  of  the  following  history. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE    INVASION. 
Advance  to  the  Holy  Land-RepuUe-Bejidenceinthe 
Benert- Second  Advance -Conquests  to  the  East  of  the 
Jordan— Death  and  Character  of  Moses. 

At  length  the  twelve  tribes  broke  up  their  en- 
campment in  the  elevated  region  about  Mount 
Sinai.  A  year  and  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
their  departure  from  Egypt.  The  nation  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  regular  army:  mili- 
tary order  and  discipline  were  established ;  each 
tribe  marched  in  succession  under  its  own  lead- 
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ers,  with  its  banner  displayed,  and  took  up  its 
position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of  the  camp. 
When  the  silver  trumpets  sounded,  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  mustering  74,600  fighting  men,  defiled 
forward  from  the  east  side  of  the  camp,  and  led 
the  van,  followed  by  Issachar,  with  54,400,  and 
Zebulun,  57,400.  Then  came  a  division  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  descendants  of  Gershom  and 
Merari,  bearing  the  tabernacle,  which  was  care- 
fully taken  dQ,wn,  and,  thus  moving  after  the 
advanced  guard  might  be  set  up,  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  Then  Eeuben,  number- 
ing 46,500,  Simeon,  59,300;  Gad,  45,650,broke 
up,  and  advanced  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
encampment.  The  second  division  of  the 
Levites,  the  family  of  Kohath,  next  took  their 
station,  bearing  the  sanctuary  and  the  ark,  and 
all  the  sacred  vessels,  with  the  most  religious 
care,  lest  any  hands  but  those  of  Aaron  and  his 
assistants  should  touch  a  single  part.  All  the 
males  of  the  house  of  Levi  amounted  only  to 
22,000.  Ephraim  40,500,  Manasseh  32,200, 
Benjamin  35,400,  defiled,  and  formed  the  west- 
ern wing  of  the  encampment.  Dan  62,700, 
Asher  41,500,  Napthali  53,400,  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  was 
603,550.*  This  formidable  army  set  forward, 
singing,  "Rise  up,  O  Lard,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered/'  and  thus — already  furnished  with 
their  code  of  laws,  irresistible  both  in  their 
numbers  and  the  promised  assistance  of  their 
God — they  marched  onward  to  take  possession 
of  the  fruitful  land  which  had  been  promised 
as  the  reward  of  their  toils.  The  cloud  still  led 
the  way;  but  their  prudent  leader  likewise  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  Hobab,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  traverse  the  desert,  knew  intimately 
the  bearings  of  the  country,  the  usual  resting- 


Of  the  difficalties  and  discrepances  which  occnrin  the 
Bacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  two-thirds  are 
found  in  passages  which  contain  numbers  Of  the  primitive 
Hebrew  system  of  notation  we  are  most  likely  ignorant ; 
bnt  the  manner  in  which  the  numbers  are  dt^noted  in  the 
present  copies  of  the  sacred  boo  is  remarkably  liable  to 
error  and  misapprehension.  (See  dissertation  iu  the  'ast 
edition  of  Calmet.  t  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile 
the  enormous  numbers  contained  in  the  census  with  the 
languag*' of  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
that  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  nation 
which  coulfl  arm  efjOji^xiO "fighting  men  is  described  as  "the 
fewest  of  all  people,"  as  inferior  in  numbers,  it  should 
seem,  to  each  of  the  seven  "greater  and  mightier  nations'' 
which  then  inha  ited  <  anaa-'.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  while  thfre  ha"  been  much  controversy,  whether  the 
whole  area  of  Palestine  could  contain  the  Hebrew  settlers, 
the  seven  nations  are  "ro  be  pur  oui  by  little  and  little, 
lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon"  the  nesv  oc- 
cupants. The  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  he  book  of 
Joshua  is  equally  inconsistent  with  these  immense  num- 
ders  ;  e.  f/.— the  defiling  of  the  whole  army  of6C0,000  men, 
sevfu  times  in  one  day,  round  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  the 
panic  of  th6  whol-  host  at  the  repulse  f>f  ii,i)W  men  before 
Ai.  The  general  impression  from  this  book  is,  thai  it 
describes  the  invasion  of  nations,  at  once  more  warlike 
and  numerous,  by  asmaller  force,  which,  without  reliance 
on  divine  succor,  could  not  have  achieved  the  con- 
Qiiest;  rather  than  the  irruption  of  the  host,  like  that 
of  Attila  or  Zengis,  which  might  have  borne  down  all  op- 
position by  the  mere  weight  of  numerical  force.  We  have 
not,  howevei ,  thought  fit  to  depart  from  the  numbers  as 
they  stand  in  the  sa<:red  writinHs;  though,  if  we  might 
suppose  that  a  cipher  has  been  added  in  tiie  total  sum,  and 
throughout  the  several  particnlaru:  or  if  we  might  include 
men,  women,  and  children  under  the  6f'0(iCO,  the  history 
would  gain,  in  our  opinion,  both  in  clearness  and  consis- 
tency. It  may  be  added,  that  the  numlier  of  the  tirst-oorn 
[Num.  iii.  43]  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the 
adult  males. 


places,  the  water-springs,  and  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  wandering  tribes. 

Their  march  was  not  uninterrupted  by  ad- 
ventures. 

At  Taberah  a  fire  broke  out,  which  raged 
with  great  fury  among  the  dry  and  combustible 
materials  of  which  their  tents  were  made.  The 
people  trembled  before  the  manifest  anger  of 
the  Lord:  the  destructive  flames  ceased  at  the 
prayer  of  Moses.  Not  long  after  (at  a  place 
subsequently  called  Kibroth  Hattaavah)  dis- 
content and  mutiny  began  to  spread  in  the 
camp.  The  manna,  on  which  they  had  long 
fed,  began  to  pall  upon  the  taste.  With  some- 
thing of  that  feeling  which  reminds  us  of  sail- 
ors who  have  been  long  at  sea,  they  began  to 
remember  the  flesh,  the  fish,  and  particularly 
the  juicy  and  cooling  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  abounded  in  Egypt;  a  species  of  lotus,  a 
favorite  food  among  the  lower  orders;  and  the 
watermelon,  the  great  luxury  of  southern  clim- 
ates. The  discontent  rose  so  high  that,  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  leader,  a  per- 
manent council  of  seventy  elders  was  appointed ; 
the  model,  and,  as  the  Jews  assert,  the  origin, 
of  their  famous  Sanhedrin.  Still  Moses  doubted 
whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
mutinous  spirits  by  slaying  all  the  flocks  and 
herds,  which  had  hitherto  been  religiously  re- 
served for  sacrifices.  By  divine  command  he 
promised  an  immediate  supply  of  food,  but  at 
the  same  time  warned  them  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  would  attend  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites.  Quails  again  fell  in  great 
abundance  around  the  camp;  but  imme- 
diately on  this  change  of  diet,  or  even  before, 
if  we  are  to  receive  the  account  to  the  strict  let- 
ter a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  quails  feed  on  hellebore 
and  other  poisonous  plants,  and  may  thus  be- 
come most  pernicious  and  deadly  food.  The 
place  was  called  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  the  graves 
of  the  greedy  after  food.  During  the  height  of 
this  mutiny  the  leader  received  unexpected  as- 
sistance from  two  of  the  seventy,  Eldad  and 
Medad,  who  of  their  own  accord  began  to  pro- 
phesy, to  speak  in  the  name  of  God.  or  to  testify 
their  religious  zeal  by  some  peculiar  and  en- 
thusiastic language.  Far  from  reproving  with 
jealous  indignation  these  intruders  on  his  own 
spiritual  function,  the  prudent  leader  com- 
mended their  zeal,  and  expressed  his  desire 
that  it  might  spread  throughout  the  nation. 

At  their  next  stage  new  difficulties  arose — 
jealousy  and  dissension  within  the  family  of  the 
lawgiver.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  who, 
from  the  prominent  part  she  took  in  the  rejoic- 
ings on  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  seems  to  have 
been  the  acknowledged  head  6f  the  female  com- 
munity, found,  or  supposed,  herself  supplanted 
in  dignity  by  the  Arabian  (Ethiopian)  wife  of 
Moses — whether  Zipporah  or  a  second  wife  is 
not  quite  clear.  Aaron  espoused  her  quarrel; 
but  the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  in?  partiality 
of  the  law  wore  at  once  vindicated.  The  offen- 
ders were  summoned  before  the  tabernacle,  and 
rebuked  by  the   voice  from   the   cloud.     The 


mutinous  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and 
cast,  like  a  common  person,  out  of  the  camp,  till 
she  should  have  completed  the  legal  term  of 
purification. 

At  length  the  nation  arrived  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  promised  land,  at  a  place  called 
Kadesh  Barnea.  Their  wanderings  are  now 
drawn  to  an  end,  and  they  are  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  all  their  toil  and  suffering,  the  final 
testimony  of  the  divine  favor.  Twelve  spies, 
one  from  each  tribe,  are  sent  out  to  make 
observations  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength- of 
their  fortifications.  Among  these  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
Joshua,  of  Ephraiin.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence  the  assembled  people  anxiously 
await  their  return;  and  at  length  they  are  seen 
advancing  toward  the  camp,  loaded  with  delic- 
ious fruits,  for  it  was  now  about  the  time  of  the 
vintage.  In  one  respect  their  report- is  most 
satisfactory:  Canaan  had  undergone  great  im- 
provement since  the  time  when  Abraham  and 
Jacob  had  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  open  and 
unoccupied  plains.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the 
pomegranate  and  the  fig,  were  cultivated  with 
great  success ;  and  the  rich  sample  which  they 
bare — a  bunch  of  grapes,  almost  as  much  as  two 
men  can  carry,  suspended  from  a  pole,  with  figs 
and  pomegranates— confirms  their  cheering 
narrative.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intel- 
ligence, exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  ten  out 
of  the  twelve  spies,  overwhelms  the  whole  peo- 
ple with  terror.  These  treasures  were  guarded 
by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  not  likely  to  aban- 
don their  native  plains  without  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  contest.  Their  cities  were  strongly  for- 
tified ;  and,  above  all,  nearly  the  first  enemies 
they  would  have  to  encounter  would  be  men  oi 
colossal  stature,  the  descendants  of  the  gigantic 
people  celebrated  in  their  early  national  tradi- 
tions, people  before  whom  they  would  be  as 
grasshoppers.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  in 
general  of  small  stature;  and  the  same  causes 
which  tended  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  that  country  were  unfavorable  to 
their  height  and  vigor.  But,  worse  than  this, 
their  long  slavery  had  debased  their  minds:  the 
confidence  in  the  divine  protection  gave  way  at 
once  befere  their  sense  of  physical  inferiority, 
and  the  total  deficiency  of  moral  courage.  ''Back 
to  Egypt"  is  the  general  cry.  The  brave  Joshua 
and  Caleb  in  vain  reprove  the  general  pusil- 
lanimity; their  own  lives  are  in  danger;  and, 
in  bitter  disappointment,  the  great  law-giver 
perceives  that  a  people  accustomed  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  relaxing  climate,  and  inured  to  slavery 
from  their  birth,  are  not  the  materials  from 
which  he  can  construct  a  bold,  conquering,  and 
independent  nation.  But  his  great  mind  is 
equal  even  to  those  dispiriting  circumstances; 
and  in  all  the  wonderful  history  of  the  Jews, 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  extraordinary,  or  more 
clearly  evinces  his  divine  inspiration  and  con- 
fident reliance  on  the  God  in  whose  name  he 
spoke,  than  his  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion. 
The  decision   is   instantaneously   formed:  the 


plan  of  immediate  conquest  at  once  abandoned; 
the  people  are  commanded,  on  the  authority  of 
Grod,  to  retreat  directly  from  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land.  They  are  neither  to  return  to 
Egypt,  nor  assail  an  easier  conquest;  but  they 
are  condemned  to  wander  for  a  definite  period 
of  forty  years  in  the  barren  and  dismal  regions 
through  which  they  had  marched. 

No  hope  is  held  out  that  their  lives  shall  be 
prolonged  ;  they  are  distinctly  assured  that 
not  one  of  them  shall  receive  those  blessings  on 
the  promise  of  which  they  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Moses,  abandoned 
Egypt  and  traversed  the  wilderness.  Even 
Moses  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  acquiesces 
in  the  discouraging  apprehension,  that  he  never 
shall  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  honorable  and 
patriotic  ambition — the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  republic  happily  established  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  A  desperate  access  of  valor, 
or  an  impatient  desire  of  beholding  once  at 
least  the  pFeasant  land,  in  vain  repressed  by 
their  leader,  brought  the  Hebrews  into  collision 
with  their  enemies.  Those  who  ascended  the 
hill  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the  native  warriors, 
and  driven  back  to  the  main  body  with  great 
loss.  All  the  spies,  except  the  faithful  two, 
were  cut  ofifby  an  untimely  death,  a  pestilence 
sent  from  God.  Nothing  remained  but  in  sul- 
len resignation  to  follow  their  inexorable  leader 
into  that  country  in  which  they  were  to  spend 
their  lives  and  find  their  graves— the  desert. 

Yet,  however  signal  this  evidence  of  the  au- 
thority acquired  by  Moses  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  fin-'t  incident  during  the  retreat 
showed  a  dangerous  and  widely-organized  plan 
of  rebellion.  A  formidable  conspiracy  was 
made  to  wrest  the  supreme  civil  power  from 
Moses,  and  the  priesthood  from  his  brother. 
Korah,a  Levite  of  the  raceofKohath, announced 
himself  as  the  competitor  of  the  latter :  Dathan, 
Abiram,  and  On,  all  descended  from  Reuben, 
rested  their  claim  to  pre-eminence  on  the  pri- 
mogeniture of  their  ancestor — the  forfeiture  of 
whose  title  they  did  not  acknowledge:  250  of 
the  chieftains  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Moses 
confidently  appealed  to  God,  and  rested  his  own 
claim  and  that  of  his  brother  on  the  issue.  The 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  swallow^ed  up  the 
tents  of  the  Ru6benite  mutineers.  Korah  and 
his  abettors  were  struck  dead  by  fire  from 
heaven.  The  people,  instead  of  being  overawed 
and  confounded  by  these  drendful  events,  ex- 
pressed their  pity  and  indignation.  The  plague 
immediately  broke  out,  by  which  14,700  per- 
ished. Another  miracle  left  Aaron  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  priestly  office.  Twelve  rods, 
one  for  the  prince  of  each  tribe,  were  laid  up 
in  the  tabernacle  ;  that  of  Aaron  alone  budded, 
and  produced  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  living 
branch  of  the  almond  tree. 

Of  the  Hebrew  history  during  the  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  passed  in  the  wilderness, 
nothing  is  known  except  the  names  of  their  sta- 
tions. Most  of  these  probably  were  in  the  ele- 
vated district  around  Mount  Sinai,  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  the  most  fruitful 
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and  habitable  part  of  the  peninsula.  There  the 
tribes  would  find  water,  and  pasture  for  their 
flocks  and  cattle.  Their  own  labors  and  traffic 
with  the  caravans,  which  crossed  this  region, 
would  supply  most  of  their  wants.  In  short^ 
their  life  was  that  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert. 

An  opinion,  advanced  by  Eusebius,  has  been 
recently  revived— that,  during  this  time,  the 
great  Egyptian  conqueror,  Sesostris,  mounted 
the  throne,  and  extended  his  victorious  arras 
oyer  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Should  future 
discoveries  in  the  hieroglyphical  literature  of 
Egypt  throw  light  on  this 'subject,  it  would  bea 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  Israelites  should  have 
escaped,  in  the  unassailable  desert,  the  conquer- 
ing and  avenging  power  of  their  former  mas- 
ters. 

At  length,  when  the  former  generation  had 
gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race 
had  sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy 
habits  of  the  wandering  Arab— when  the  free 
air  of  the  desert  had  invigorated  their  frames, 
and  the  canker  of  slavery  had  worn  outof  their 
minds— while  they  retained  much  of  the  arts 
and  knowledge  acquired  in  Egypt ;  the  Hebrew 
nation  suddenly  appeared  again  at  Kadesh,  the 
same  point  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine 
from  which  they  had  retreated. 

At  this  place  Miriam  died,  and  was  buried 
with  great  honor.  The  whole  camp  was  dis- 
tressed from  want  of  water,  and  was  again  mi- 
raculously supplied.  Here  likewise  Moses 
himself  betrayed  his  mistrust  in  the  divine  as- 
sistance, and  the  final  sentence  was  issued,  that 
he  should  not  lead  the  nation  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  land.  Many  formidable 
difliculties  opposed  their  penetrating  into  Ca- 
naan on  this  frontier.  The  country  was  moun- 
tainous, the  hills  crowned  with  strong  forts, 
which,  like  Jerusalem,  then  Jebus,  long  defied 
their  arms,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till 
the  reign  of  David.  It  was  not  the  most  fruit- 
ful or  inviting  district  of  the  land:  part  of  it 
was  the  wild  region  where  David  afterward 
maintained  himself  with  his  freebooting  com- 
panions, when  persecuted  by  Saul.  The  gi- 
gantic clan  about  Hebron  would  be  almost  the 
first  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  Philistines  who 
occupied  the  coast,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
tribes,  might  fall  on  their  rear.  They  determ- 
ined, therefore,  to  make  a  circui  t ;  to  pass  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  and,  crossing  the  Jordan,  proceed 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  least 
defensible  part  of  the  land.  To  affect  this 
march  they  must  cross  the  deep  valley  which, 
under  the  name  of  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  ex- 
tends from  the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  gulf 
of  Elath.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  valley 
rises  aiofty  and  precipitous  ridge,  Mount  Seir, 
ifitill  called  Djebal  Shera,  traversed  only  by  a 
few  narxo^w  defiles;  one  only,  called  El  Ghoeyr, 
pas.sable  by  ^  large  army.  This  ridge  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  JEdo  mites;  and  Moses  sends  to  de- 
mand free  passage  through  the  country  under  a 
strict  promise  ^)  keep  the  highway  (the 
Ghoeyr),  and  corn-wit  no  ravage  or  act  of  hos- 
tility,     WhiJe  (th;is  ^negotiation  ypas  pending, 


one  of  the  Canaanitish  chieftains,  Arad,  made 
a  bold  and  sudden  attack  on  their  outposts. 
He  was  repulsed,  pursued  into  his  own  country, 
and  some  of  his  towns  taken.  But  this  advant- 
age did  not  tempt  them  to  alter  their  plan ;  and 
when  the  Edomites  not  merely  refused,  but  ap- 
peared in  great  force  to  oppose  their  passage, 
no  alternative  remained  but  to  march  south- 
ward along  the  valley  of  El  Araba,  and  turn 
the  ridge  where  it  is  very  low,  close  to  the 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  Before  they  commenced 
this  march  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Hor.  His  place  of  burial  is  still  po  nted 
out  by  the  natives  with  every  appearance  of 
truth.  Josephus  fixes  the  position  of  Mount 
Hor  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Petra,  the 
capital  of  the  Nabathean  Arabs.  The  ruins  of 
this  city  were  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  and, 
exactly  in  the  position  pointed  out  by  the 
Jewish  historian,  he  was  shown  the  burying- 
place  of  Aaron.  Marching  along  the  valley, 
due  south,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  a  district 
dreadfully  infested  by  serpents,  "sent  among 
them,"  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  volume, 
"as  a  punishment  for  their  renewed  murmurs." 
An  adjacent  region,  visited  by  Burckhardt,  is 
still  dangerous  on  this  account.  Moses  caused 
a  serpent  of  brass  to  be  made:  by  steadfastly 
gazing  on  this  mysterious  emblem,  whoever 
had  been  bitten  was  miraculously  restored  to 
health. 

From  the  end  of  the  ridge,  near  the  gulf  of 
Elath,  their  march  turned  northward.  The 
Edomites,  taken  in  flank  on  the  open  side  of 
their  country,  oflfered  no  resistance,  and  the 
army  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Moa- 
bites.  This  tribe  had  been  weakened  by  an  un- 
successful war  against  the  Amorites,  their  north- 
ern neighbors,  who  had  pushed  their  own 
frontier  to  the  river  Arnon.  The  Israelites 
passed  without  opposition  through  the  district 
of  Moab,  till  they  reached  that  stream  now 
called  the  Modjeb,  which  flows  in  a  deep  bed 
with  steep  and  barren  banks.  Before  they  vio- 
lated the  territory  of  the  Amorites,  they  sent  a 
peaceful  message  to  Sihon,  their  king,  request- 
ing free  passage  on  the  same  terms  offered  the 
Edomites.  The  answer  was  warlike :  a  bloody 
battle  took  place,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Amorish  kingdom;  and  the  victorious  Israel- 
ites advanced  to  the  brook  Jabbok,  which 
divided  the  Amorites  from  the  Ammonites, 
who  lay  to  the  eastward,  and  Bashan  which 
extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  Og,  the  chieftain  of 
the  latter  district,  was  of  a  gigantic  stature. 
His  iron  bedstead,  or  the  iron  framework  of  the 
divan  on  which  he  used  to  recline,  was  nine 
feet  long.*'  But  the  terror  of  these  formidable 
antagonists  had  now  passed.  Og  was  defeated, 
his  cities  were  taken,  Argob,  his  capital,  fell: 
and  thus  two  decisive  battles  made  the  Israelites 
masters  of  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
and   of  the   lake  of  Gennesareth.      Still    the 


*  The  cnbit  her«  is  not  the  saored  cubit,  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  but  the  natural  cubit. 
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promised  land  remained  unattempted,  and  the 
conquerers  drew  near  the  river,  at  no  great 
distance  above  its  influx  into  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
a  level  district,  belonging  to  the  Moabites,  nearly- 
opposite  to  Jericho. 

The  Moabites  hitherto  had  made  no  resist- 
ance :  now,  in  the  utmost  apprehension,  they 
sent  to  entreat  succor  from  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  the  tribes  of  Midian;  who  were 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  northern  Arabia, 
but  lay  in  the  greatest  strength  to  the  south-east 
of  Moab,  beyond  the  line  on  "which  the  Israel- 
ites had  advanced.  Their  messengers  recounted 
the  fearful  numbers  of  the  invaders  in  language 
singularly  expressive  to  a  people  of  herdsmen. 
They  shall  lick  up  all  that  is  round  about  us,  as  the 
ox  lieketh  up  the  grass.  But  they  looked  for 
more  effective  succor  than  the  armed  squadrons 
of  Midian.  The  march  of  the  Israelites  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  religious  procession 
than  of  a  warlike  invasion.  In  the  center  of 
the  camp,  instead  of  the  sumptuous  pavilion  of 
their  erair  or  king,  arose  the  consecrated  tent 
of  thtir  God.  Their  leader  openly  avowed  a 
sacred  and  inspired  character.  Their  battle- 
cry  denounced  their  adversaries  as  the  enemies 
of  their  God,  who  was  to  arise  and  scatter  them. 
Would  the  Gods  of  Moab  and  Midian,  who 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  in  their 
religious  belief,  interfere  in  their  behalf? 
Could  not  some  favorite  of  heaven  be  found 
who  might  balance  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew 
chieftain,  and  rescue  the  natives  from  their 
otherwise  inevitable  servitude?  There  lived 
near  the  river  Euphrates  a  religious  man,  whose 
reputation  for  sanctity  extended  through  all 
the  tribes  between  that  river  and  the  Jordan. 
The  imprecations  of  Balaam  might^arrest  that 
tide  of  victory,  which  the  prayers  and  sacrifices 
of  Moses  had  obtained  for  his  people;  the  dis- 
heartened warriors,  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  prophet,  would  take  courage  to  encounter 
again  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  the  invaders ;  and 
in  the  strength  and  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  deities,  the  contest  might  be  renewed 
with  confidence  of  success.  But  Balaam  at 
once  rejects  the  invitation  of  Balak  king  of 
Moab,and  declares  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
forbade  him  to  take  part  against  them.  Again, 
the  Moabites  send  a  more  urgent  request  by 
ambassadors  of  still  higher  rank,  accompanied 
with  gifts  far  more  costly  than  they  had  offered, 
as  the  customary  present,  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. At  first  Balaam  refuses,  alleging  the 
same  insuperable  reason,  the  interdiction  laid 
upon  him  by  the  powers  of  heaven.  At  length 
he  consents  to  set  forth,  and  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  receives  him  with  the  highest  honor  in 
one  of  his  frontier  cities.  But  the  prophet  came 
not  with  a  lofty  mien  and  daring  language  of 
an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Will,  confident  in 
the  success  of  his  oracular  predictions. 

Strange  prodigies,  he  related,  had  arrested 
him  on  his  journey;  an  angel  had  appeared  in 
his  way;  the  beast  on  which  he  rode  had  spoken 
with  a  human  voice,  and  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  Balak,  he  could  only 


utter  what  he  was  conamanded  from  on  high. 
Balak  first  led  him  to  an  eminence  sacred  to  the 
God  of  the  country;  here  the  king  and  the 
prophet  built  seven  altars,  a  mystical  number, 
sacred  among  many  people,  and  on  each  altar 
offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram.  Balaam  then  re- 
tired apart  to  another  holy  and  perhaps  more 
open  eminence,  to  await  the  inspiration.  He 
cast  his  eyes  below ;  he  saw  the  countless 
multitudes  of  the  Israelitish  tents  whitening  the 
whole  plain  to  an  immense  distance.  Awe- 
struck, he  returned  to  the  king,  and  in  wild 
oracular  poetry,  began  to  foretell  the  splendid 
fortunes  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  upon 
to  curse.  Balak  carried  him  to  another  emi- 
nence, where,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  had  appalled  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  he  could  only  see  a  part  of  their 
camp.  Again  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  again  the 
prophet  retire.**,  and  comes  back  unfolding,  in 
still  more  vivid  strains,  the  irresistible  might  of 
tlie  people  whose  cause  God  so  manifestly 
espouses.  A  third  time  the  trial  is  made.  On 
the  mountain,  which  was  the  sanctuary  ofPeor, 
or  from  which,  as  his  most  sacred  place,  the 
great  national  God  received  his  name,  a  thirds 
sacrifice  is  offered.  But  here  the  prophet  did 
not,  as  before,  retire  to  perform  his  private  rites 
of  divination.  The  trance  fell  on  him  at  once, 
and  he  broke  out  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
order  in  which  the  tents  of  Israel  were  arrayed, 
magnified  their  force,  and  foretold  their  uninter- 
rupted career  of  victory.  In  vain  the  king  re- 
monstrated. The  language  assumed  a  still 
higher  strain  and  a  more  mysterious  import, 
the  glory  of  Israel,  the  total  discomfiture  of  all 
their  adversaries,  was  the  burden  of  his  song. 
On  the  one  side  he  beheld  the  mighty  and  reg 
ular  army  of  Israel,  on  the  other  the  few  and 
scattered  troops  of  some  of  the  native  tribes. 
On  the  latter  he  denounced  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion, on  the  former  the  most  splendid  destiny 
which  prophetic  language  could  unfold.  The 
general  belief  of  the  Jews  has  dwelt  on  these 
mysterious  words,  "I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now,  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scepter  out 
of  Israel,"  as  foretelling  that  great  king  and 
conqueror,  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  discomfit 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people,  ard  establish 
their  universal  and  permanent  dominion. 

But  the  perverse  and  venal  mind  of  Balaam 
was  little  afiected  by  his  own  predictions;  he 
gave  advice  to  the  native  princes  more  fatal 
than  all  his  imprecations  could  have  been. 
While  the  Israelites  lay  stili  encamped  under 
the  acacia  groves  in  the  plains  near  the  Jordan, 
the  festival  of  the  Midianites  approached,  in 
which  their  maidens  were  accustomed  to  prosti- 
tute themselves,  like  the  Babylonians  and  others 
of  the  eastern  tribes,  in  honor  of  their  deity. 
To  these  impure  and  flagitious  rites,  celebrated 
probably  with  voluptuous  dances  andefieminate 
music,  the  Israelites  are  invited:  they  fall  into 
the  snare,  they  join  in  the  idolatrous  sacrifices, 
partake  of  the  forbidden  banquets,  worship  the 
false  gods,  even  their  princes  are  corrupted,  and 
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the  contagion  reaches  the  camp.  Zimri,  a 
Simeonite  of  high  rank,  publicly  leads  to  his 
tent  the  daughter  of  a  Midianitish  chieftain.  In 
this  dangerous  emergency,  the  conduct  of  the 
lawgiver  is,  as  usual,  prompt  and  decisive.  The 
judges  are  commanded  to  pronounce  {he  capital 
sentence  enacted  in  the  law.  Phineas,  the  son 
of  Eleazar,  the  High  Priest,  seized  with  holy 
indignation,  transfixes  the  Simeonite  and  his 
mistress  in  each  other's  arms.  No  sooner  had 
this  been  done,  than  the  pestilence  ceased  whidh 
had  broken  out  in  the  camp,  and  by  which 
24,000  persons  had  died. 

The  tribes  of  Midian  paid  a  dreadful  penalty 
for  this  insidious  and  unprovoked  attempt  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Israelites.  12,000  chosen 
warriors,  1,000  from  each  tribe,  made  a  rapid 
descent  on  their  country,  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  every  quarter,  destroyed  their  towns,  slew 
their  kings,  cut  off  all  their  males  with  the 
Bword,  not  sparing  those  of  their  women  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  reserving 
only  the  young  female  virgins,  as  slaves.  In 
the  general  massacre  fell  Balaam  the  prophet. 
The  booty  in  cattle  and  slaves  was  immense; 
675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses,  32,- 
000  female  slaves.  This  was  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  one  half  assigned  to  the  com- 
batants, the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 
From  the  share  of  the  combatants  a  five  hun- 
dredth part,  a  fiftieth  part  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  deducted  for  the  sacred  treasury  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

After  this  conquest  some  of  the  Israelites  be- 
gan to  think  they  had  done  enough.  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  addicted  to  a  pas- 
toral life,  and  rich  in  flocks  and  herbs,  could 
desire  no  fairer  possession  than  the  luxuriant 
meadows  of  Bashan,  and  the  sloping  pastures  of 
Gilead.  They  demanded  their  portion  of  the 
land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  lawgiver 
assented  to  their  request  on  the  condition  that 
the  warriors,  leaving  their  women  and  their 
flocks  behind,  should  cross  the  river,  and  assist 
Iheir  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
Accordingly  the  whole  conquered  territory  was 
assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

At  length  the  termination  of  the  forty  years 
approached,  the  appointed  period  at  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  enter  into  the  promised  land. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  people  was  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  death  of  the*  lawgiver.  He  was 
to  behold,  not  lo,  enter  the  promised  land. 
Once  he  had  sinned  from  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Divine  assistance;  the  penalty  affixed  to 
his  offense  was  now  exacted.  As  his  end  ap- 
proached, he  summoned  the  assembly  of  all 
Israel  to  receive  his  final  instructions.  His  last 
thoughts  were  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  permanence  of  their  constitution.  Al- 
ready the  people  had  been  numbered  for  the 
third  time,  they  were  found  not  to  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  very  materially  since  the 
departure  from  Egypt.  Moses  recounted  their 
whole  eventful  history  since  their  deliverance,  j 
their  toils,  their  dangers,  their  triumphs;  he] 


recapitulated  and  consolidated  in  one  brief  code, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  whole  law  in  some 
degree  modified,  and  adapted  to  the  future  cir- 
cumstances of  the  republic.  Finally  he  appointed 
a  solemn  ratification  of  the  law,  which,  al- 
though it  wa§  not  to  take  place,  nor  did  take 
place,  till  after  the  conquest ;  yet  it  is  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  genius  and  lofty  character 
of  the  lawgiver,  that  it  may  be  better  to  relate 
it  here,  than  at  the  time,  when  it  was  fulfilled 
under  the  direction  of  Joshua. 

Never  did  human  imagination  conceive  a 
scene  so  imposing,  so  solemn,  so  likely  to  im- 
press the  whole  people  with  deep  and  enduring 
awe,  as  the  final  ratification  of  their  polity  as 
commanded  by  the  dying  lawgiver.  In  the 
territory,  afterward  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  a  central  region,  stand  two  remark- 
able mountains,  separated  by  a  deep  und  nar- 
row ravine,  in  which  the  ancient  Sechera,  the 
modem  Naplous,  stands.  Here  all  Israel  was 
to  be  assembled,  six  tribes  on  one  height,  six  on 
the  other.  In  the  open  day,  and  in  a  theater, 
as  it  were,  created  by  the  God  of  nature  for  the 
express  purpose,  after  a  sacrifice  offered  on  an 
altar  of  stones,  the  people  of  Israel  testified 
their  free  and  deliberate  acceptance  of  that  con- 
stitution, which  their  God  had  enacted.  They 
accepted  it  with  its  inseparable  conditions, 
maledictions  the  most  awful,  which  they  im- 
precated on  their  own  heads,  in  case  they  should 
apostatize  from  its  statutes — blessings,  equally 
ample  and  perpetual,  if  they  should  adhere  to 
its  holy  and  salutary  provisions. 

The  type  of  either  destiny  lay  before  them  : 
Mount  Ebal  was  a  barren,  stony,  arid,  and  des- 
olate crag;  Gerizim,  a  lovely  and  fertile  height, 
with  luxuritnt  verdure,  streams  of  running 
water,  and  cool  and  shady  groves  *  As  God 
has  blasted  Ebal,  so  he  would  smite  the  disobe- 
dient with  barrenness,  hunger,  and  misery ;  as 
he  crowned  Gerizim  with  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness,  so  he  would  bless  the  faithful  Israelites, 
with  abundance,  with  peace,  with  happiness. 
On  mount  Ebal — as  the  Levites  read  the  heads 
of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  and  denounced  the 
curse  against  the  idolater,  the  oppressor,  the 
adulterer,  the  unnatural  son,  the  incestuous, 
the  murderer — the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher, 
Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Napthali,  with  one  voice, 
which  was  echoed  back  from  the  opposite  height, 
responded  Amen,  so  be  it.  On  Gerizim  stood 
the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar, 
Joseph,  and  Benjamin  ;  as  the  blessings  of  the 
law  were  recited,  to  give  the  same  unreserved 
assent 

Having  thus  appointed  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  impressive  scene;  the  lawgiver  himself 
enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  obedience ;  but 
with  a  dark  and  melancholy  foreboding  of  the 
final  destiny  of  his  people,  he  laid  before  them 
still  more  at  length  the  consequences  of  apos- 
tacy   and  wickedness.     The  sublimity  of  his 


♦Whether  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Ebal  or 
Gerizim  was  a  question  long  contested  with  the  great- 
est acrimony  by  the  Jews  and  ttamantaDt»,  each  ap* 
pealing  to  their  own  copy  of  the  law. 
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denunciations  surpasses  any  thing  in  the  oratory 
or  the  poetry  of  the  whole  world.  Nature  is 
exhausted  in  furnishing  terrific  images;  noth- 
ing, expecting  the  real  horrors  of  the  Jewish 
history — the  miseries  of  their  sieges,  the  cru- 
elty, the  contempt,  the  oppressions,  the  persecu- 
tions, which  for  ages  this  scattered  and  de- 
spised and  detested  nation  have  endured — can 
approach  the  tremendous  maledictions  which 
warned  them  against  the  violation  of  their 
law.  "The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  con- 
sumption, and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an  inflam- 
mation, and  with  an  extreme  burning,  and 
with  the  sword,  and  with  blasting,  and  with 
mildew;  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou 
perish.  And  the  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head 
shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee 
iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy 
land  powder  and  dust ;    from  heaven  shall    it 

come  down  upon  thee  till  thou  be  destroyed 

And  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  and  a 
proverb,  and  a  byword  among  all  nations 
whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.     A  nation  of 

fierce  countenance shall  besiege  thee 

in  all  thy  gates,  ....  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee,  in  the  seige  and  in  the  strait- 
ness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee. 

And   among  the  nations  shalt  thou 

find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot 
have  rest ;  for  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there 
a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mind;  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and 
night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy 
life.  In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would 
God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say. 
Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear  of 
thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shall  fear,  and  for 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 
The  sequel  of  our  history  must  furnish  a  most 
awful  comment  on  these  terrific  denunciations. 

And  now  closing  at  length  his  admonitions, 
his  warnings,  and  his  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance—having renewed  the  covenant  with  the 
whole  nation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lovvest, 
from  the  prince  to  the  hewer  qjf  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water — having  committed  the  law  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Levites,  and  appointed  the  valiant 
Joshua  as  his  successor — finally,having  enriched 
the  national  poetry  with  an  ode  worthy  of  him 
who  composed  the  hymn  of  triumph  by  the 
Red  Sea — Moses  ascended  the  loftiest  eminence 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  order  that  he  might 
once  behold,  before  his  eyes  closed  for  ever, 
the  land  of  promise. 

From  the  top  of  Mount  Abarimj  or  Nebo, 
the  former  of  which  names  may  perhaps  be 
traced  inDjebel  Attarous,  the  highest  point  in 
the  district,  the  lawgiver,  whose  eyes  were  not 
yet  dimmed,  and  who  had  suffered  none  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  might  survey  a  large  tract  of 
country.  To  the  riglit  lay  the  mountain  pas- 
tures of  Gilead,  the  romantic  district  of  Bashan ; 
the  windings  of  the  Jordan  might  be  traced 
along  its  broad  and  level  valley,  till,  almost 
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beneath  his  feet,  it  flowed  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  the  north  spread  the  luxuriant  plains  of 
Esdraelon,  the  more  hilly  yet  fruitful  country 
of  Lower  Galilee.  Right  opposite  stood  the 
city  of  Jericho,  imbowered  in  its  groves  of  palm  a 
— beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Judaea,  rising 
above  each  other  till  they  reached  the  sea. 
Gazing  on  this  magnificent  prospect,  beholding 
in  prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  happy 
commonwealth  occupying  its  numerous  towns 
and  blooming  fields,  Moses  breathed  his  last. 
The  place  of  his  burial  was  unknown,  lest  per- 
haps the  impious  gratitude  of  his  followers 
might  ascribe  divine  honors  to  his  name,  and 
assemble  to  worship  at  his  sepulcher. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver — a 
man  who,  considered  merely  in  an  historical 
light,  without  any  reference  to  his  divine  in- 
spiration, has  exercised  a  more  extensive  and 
permanent  influence  over  the  destinies  of  his 
own  nation  and  mankind  at  large,  than  any 
other  individual  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  alike 
respect,  and,  in  diflferent  degrees,  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Mosaic  institutes.  Thus 
throughout  Europe,  with  all  its  American  de- 
scendants— the  larger  part  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Africa— the  opinions,  the  usages,  the  civil  as 
well  as  religious  ordinances — retain  deep  and 
indelible  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Hebrew 
polity.  To  his  own  nation  Moses  was  chieftain, 
historian,  poet,  lawgiver.  He  was  more  than 
all  these — he  was  the  author  of  their  civil  ex- 
istence. Other  founders  of  republics,  and  dis- 
tinguished legislators,  have  been,  like  Numa, 
already  at  the  head  of  a  settled  and  organized 
community;  or  have  been  voluntarily  invested 
with  legislatorial  authority,  like  Charondas, 
Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  a  people  suffering  the 
inconveniences  of  anarchy.  Moses  had  first  to 
form  his  people,  and  bestow  on  them  a  country 
of  their  own,  before  he  could  create  his.  com- 
monwealth. The  Hebrews  would  either  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt,  or 
remained  a  wretched  Pariah  caste,  had  Moses 
never  lived,  or  never  received  his  divine  comr 
mission.  In  this  condition  he  took  them  up, 
rescued  them  from  captivity ;  finding  them  unfit 
for  his  purpose,  he  kept  them  for  forty  years 
under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  desert;  then 
led  them  as  conquerors  to  take  permanent  pos- 
session of  a  most  fruitful  region.  Yet  with 
singular  disregard  to  his  own  fame,  though 
with  great  advantage  to  his  design,  Moses  uni- 
formly referred  to  an  earlier  and  more  remote 
personage  the  dignity  of  parent  of  his  people . 
The  Jews  were  children  of  Abraham,  not  of 
Moses;  they  were  a  distinguished  nation  a« 
descendants  of  the  patriarch,  not  as  compatriots 
of  the  lawgiver.  The  virtue  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested patriotism  never  shone  forth  more 
unclouded.  He  nobly  declined  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  Almighty,  to  substitute  his  own 
family  for  the  offending  race  of  Israel.  The 
permanent  happiness  of  the  whole  people  was 
the  one  great  object  to  which  the  life  of  Moses  was 
devoted;  bo  that,  if  we  could  for  an  instant  sus- 
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pect  that  he  made  use  of  religion  for  a  political 
purpose,  still  that  purpose  would  entitle  him 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  as  having  been  the  first  who  attempted 
to  regulate  society  by  an  equal  written  law.  If 
God  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the  Jewish  state, 
the  law  was:  the  best  and  only  safe  vicegerent 
of  Almighty  Providence,  to  which  the  welfare 
of  human  communities  can  be  intrusted. 

If  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not  a  the- 
ocracy, it  was  a  nomocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  as  we  suppose  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  the  civil 
was  subordinate  to  the  religious  end,  still  the 
immediate  well-being  of  the  community  was 
not  sacrificed  to  the  more  remote  object.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  law,  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth was  so  constituted,  as  to  produce  (all 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  people  considered)  as  much  or 
more  real  happiness  and  independence  than 
any  existing  or  imaginary  governmentof  ancient 
times.  Let,  Moses,  as  contrasted  with  human 
legislators,  be  judged  according  to  his  age;  he 
will  appear,  not  merely  the  first  who  founded  a 
commonwealth  on  just  principles,  but  a  law- 
giver who  advanced  political  society  to  as  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  state  of  civilization 
which  his  people  had  attained,  or  were  capable 
of  attaining,  could  possibly  admit.  But  if  such 
be  the  benign,  the  prematurely  wise,  and  origi- 
nal character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the 
faith  of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  in  the  divine 
commission  of  the  great  legislator  is  the  more 
strongly  established  and  confirmed. 
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BOOK  V. 

THE  CONQUEST. 


Joshua  assnmee  the  rommand— Paesage  of  tKe  Jordan 
—Capture  ot  Jericlio— War  with  the  CanaHnites  of  the 
South— and  of  the  Nortk—Panitioa  of  the  Laud— Law  of 
Property . 

The  lawgiver  had  done  his  part,  the  warrior 
succeeded  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
to  the  directing  intercourse  with  Divine  Provi- 
dence. For  thirty  days  Israel  lamented  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  then  prepared  themselves 
to  fulfill  his  dying  instructions.  The  first  milir 
tary  operation  of  Joshua  was  to  send  spies  to 
gain  intelligence,  and  to  survey  the  strength 
of  Jericho,  the  most  powerful  city  near  the 
place  where  he  proposed  to  cross  the  Jordan. 
The  spies  entered  the  city,  and  took  up  their 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  woman  who  kept 
a  public  caravansary.  The  king  sent  to  appre- 
hend them;  but  Rahab,  the  mistresi?  of  the 
house,  struck  with  religious  terror  at  the  con- 
quests of  the  Jews,  and  acknowledging  the  su- 
periority of  their  God,  concealed  them,  and 
provided  them  with  means  of  escape,  letting 
them  down  the  city  wall,  on  which  her  house 
stood,  and  directing  them  to  fly  by  the  oppo- 
site road  to  that  which  their  pursuers  had 
.taken.  She  received  a  promise,  that  on  the 
capture  of  the  city  the  lives  of  herself  and  her 


family  should  be  spared.  She  was  commanded 
to  mark  her  house  by  a  scarlet  line  hanging 
from  the  window.  The  spies  brought  word 
that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  had  struck 
terror  into  the  native  princes;  and  Joshua  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  effect  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  entrance  into  the  promised 
land  was  made  with  suitable  solemnity,  not  in 
the  usual  order  of  march.  Instead  of  occupy- 
ing its  secure  central  position,  the  ark  of  God, 
borne  by  the  Levites,  advanced  to  the  van. 
This  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  measure. 
Joshua  had  no  security  against  a  sudden  move- 
ment or  secret  ambush  of  the  enemy,  which 
might  surprise  the  sacred  coffer,  and  thus  anni- 
hilate the  hopes,  by  extinguishing  the  relig- 
ious courage  of  the  people.  The  ark  moved 
forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  the  whole 
array — for  the  warriors  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh,  leaving  their  families  and  flocks 
behind,  assembled  in  the  common  enterprise — 
followed  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  In  the  spring,  the  Jordan 
is  swollen  by  the  early  rains,  and  by  the  melt- 
ing^of  the  snow  on  Mount  Lebanon.  In  its  or- 
dinary channel,  it  is  described  by  Ppcocke  as 
about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  deep 
and  rapid;  but,  during  its  inundation,  it  forms 
a  second  bed,  of  much  greater  width,  the  boun- 
daries of  which,  according  to  Maundrell,  may 
he  distinctly  traced.  It  was  now  the  season  of 
the  flood ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  priests,  bear- 
ing the  ark,  entered  the  river,  than  the  descend- 
ing waters  were  arrested,  the  channel  became 
dry,  and  the  whole  army  passed  in  safety  to 
the  western  bank.  They  encamped  in  a  place 
named  Gilgal ;  there  they  kept  the  fortieth  pass- 
over  since  its  first  institution  in  Egypt.  A 
rude  monument,  formed  of  twelve  stones  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  was  setup  to  commemo- 
rate their  wonderful  passage;  all  who  had  not 
undergone  circumcision  were  initiated  by  that 
rite  into  the  common  wealth;  and  here  the  manna, 
on  which  they  had  fed  in  the  desert,  entirely 
failed. 

Palestine  was  by  this  time  governed  by  a 
multitude  of  petty  independent  kings,  who 
were  appalled  by  this  sudden  invasion,  not  of 
a  hostile  tribe  in  quest  of  plunder,  or  of  a  neigh- 
boring monarch  with  the  design  of  reducing 
the  country  to  a  tributary  province;  but  of  a 
whole  people  advancing  with  the  obvious  and 
avowed  intention  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  extraordinary  circumstances, 
which  attended  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  did 
not  abate  their  fears.  But  their  fears  neither 
taught  them  prudence  nor  unanimity.  At  first 
they  entered  into  no  league  to  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy,  each  kingdom  or  city  was  lelt  to 
make  the  best  defense  in  its  power.  The  storm 
first  broke  upon  Jericho,  a  city  standing  at  the 
extremity  of  a  plain  which  slopes  to  the  Jordan 
encircled  on  every  side  by  an  amphitheater  of 
hills,  which  almost  overhang  it  with  their  pre- 
cipitous cliff's.  The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  pru- 
dently awaited  behind  their  walls  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.     To  their  surprise,  no  attempt 
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was  made  to  scale  the  walls,  or  force  the  gates. 
They  saw  what  might  seem  a  peaceful  proces- 
sion going  regularly  round  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  army  marched  first,  in  total  silence.  In 
the  rear  came  the  ark,  escorted  by  seven  priests 
blowing  seven  trumpets,  made  of  rams'  horns. 
For  six  successive  days  this  mysterious  circuit 
took  place;  no  voice  was  heard  from  the  vast 
and  breathless  army- -nothing  but  the  shrill 
wailing  of  the  trumpet.  On  the  seventh  day, 
this  extraordinary  ceremony  was  repeated 
seven  times.  At  the  close  of  the  last  round 
the  whole  army  on  a  sudden  set  up  a  tremen- 
dous shout,  the  walls  of  the  city  fell,  and  the 
defenseless  people  found  the  triumphant  enemy 
rushing  along  their  streets.  The  slaughter  was 
promiscuous  and  unsparing,  not  merely  human 
life,  but  the  beasts  of  labor  were  destroyed.  Ra- 
hab  alone  escaped.  The  city  was  devoted  to 
perpetual  desolation,  and  a  malediction  im- 
precated upon  the  head  of  him  who  should  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  it. 

The  capture  of  Jericho  was  of  great  import- 
ance, for  the  art  of  besieging  towns,  however 
rudely  fortified,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
cities  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  had  surrendered 
in  consequence  of  pitched  battles  in  the  open 
field.  Some  of  the  hill  fortresses,  like  Jerusa- 
lem, were  not  taken  till  the  reign  of  David. 

In  their  next  expedition  the  Israelites  suf- 
fered a  sudden  check.  Three  thousand  men 
marched  against  the  neighboring  city  of  Ai, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  discomfiture 
implied  the  abandonment  of  their  cause  by  the 
great  Giver  of  victory — their  abandonment, 
guilt.  The  lots  were  cast  to  discover  the  offen- 
der. The  lot  of  condemnation  fell  on  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  Among  the  families  of  Judah  it  fell 
on  the  family  of  the  Zarhites— of  that  family 
on  the  household  of  Zabdi — of  that  household 
on  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi. 

The  criminal  confessed  that  he  had  purloined 
from  the  part  of  the  booty  consecrated  to  God, 
a  rich  garment  of  Babylonian  work,  and  some 
silver.  I^e  was  stoned,  and  his  remains  burned 
with  fire. 

After  this  signal  proof  that  ao  crime  could 
escape  detection,  the  army  set  forth,  and  by  a 
stratagem  became  masters  of  Ai.  The  main 
body  approached  the  city,  and,  when  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  their  former  success,  sallied 
iorth  against  them,  the  Israelites,  pretending  a 
sudden  panic,  fled  on  all  sides.  The  warriors 
of  Ai  i)ursued,  but  turning  back,  saw  in  utter 
amazement  their  city  in  a  blaze.  Joshua  had 
placed  5,000  men  in  ambush,  who,  rising  at 
an  appointed  signal,  rushed  on  the  town,  and, 
having  set  it  on  fire,  advanced  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Joshua,  facing  about, 
attacked  them  in  front.  The  whole  people 
were  exterminated,  their  king  hanged. 

The  great  body  of  the  Israelites  remained 
encamped  at  Gilgal,  a  central  position.  Hither 
in  a  short  time  came  some  travel-tainted  men, 
with  mouldy  provisions,  their  wine-skins  full 
of  rents,  their  shoes  worn  through.  They  de- 
scribed   themselves    as    coming    from  a  dis- 


tant country,  where  the  fame  of  the 
Jewish  conquests  had  reached  them,  to 
tender  their  humble  submission.  The 
Israelites  incautiously  consented  to  a  treaty, 
but  found  shortly  that  they  had  been  outwitted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  (a  Canaanitish 
city)  and  its  dependant  villages  which  lay  at  no 
great  distance.  The  treaty  was  held  sacred,  the 
lives  of  the  Gibeonites  spared;  but  they  were' 
degraded  into  a  .sort  of  slaves  to  the  officiating  ; 
priesthood,  in  which  humble  condition  we  find 
their  descendants  at  a  late  period  in  the  his- 
tory. 

A  league  was  now  formed  among  the  southern 
princes  of  the  Amoritish  race,  five  in  number, 
headed  by  Adonibezek,  King  of  Jerusalem,  to 
revenge  the  defection  of  Gibeon,  and  to  arrest 
the  farther  progress  of  the  invaders.  They 
attacked  the  Gibeonites,  who  sent  in  all  haste 
to  demand  assistance.  Joshua,  by  a  rapid 
night-march,  fell  on  the  Canaanites,  defeated, 
and  pursued  them  with  immense  slaughter, 
while  a  tremendous  hail-storm  increased  the 
panic  and  destruction  of  tlve  flight.  During 
this  pursuit,  took  place  that  memorable  event, 
the  arresting  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  respec- 
tive courses,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  in  order 
that  he  might  complete  the  extermination  of  i 
his  flying  enemies.  Many  learned  writers,  ' 
whom  to  suspect  of  hostilityto  revealed  religion 
would  be  the  worst  uncharitableness,  have 
either  doubted  the  reality  or  the  extent  of  this 
miracle.  Some  have  supposed  the  miracle 
only  apparent,  and  have  imagined  a  preter- 
natural refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  after  it 
had  really  sunk  below  the  horizon.  The 
words  "about  a  whole  day,"  during  which 
the  sun  hastened  not  to  go  down,  they  trans- 
late, "  after  the  day  was  finished."  '  Others 
conceive  that  the  whole  is  a  highly-wrought  i 
poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher, 
(which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  the 
great  collection  of  national  lyrics),  and  hence 
abounding,  according  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  most  daring  apostrophes,  and 
delighting  in  figures  drawn  from  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Those  who  contend  for  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  miracle,  urge  as  its  obvious 
purpose,  the  giving  a  death-blow  to  the  pre- 
vailing superstition  of  the  country, -the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  something  astonishingly  sublime 
in  supposing  the  deities  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple thus  arrested  in  their  career,  and  forced  to 
witness  the  discomfiture  and  contribute  to  the 
extirpation  of  their  worshipers. 

After  this  victory  the  conquest  was  rapid  and 
easy :  the  five  kings  had  fled  ior  refuge  to  a  cave, 
frona  which  they  were  taken  and  put  to  death; 
city  after  city  fell,  tribe  after  tribe  was  exterm- 
inated. Joshua  returned  to  Gilgal,  having 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  south  as  far  as 
Gaza,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  strong 
fortresses. 

The  northern  chieftains  had  looked  on  with 
impolitic  indifference  during  the  subjugation  of 
the  s'outh;  they  ndw  saw  the  tidfe  of  conquest 
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roll  back  upon  themselves,  and  too  late  began 
to  prepare  for  their  defense.  They  organized 
a  powerful  confederacy,  and  pitched  their  camp 
near  the  waters  of  ^erom,  probably  the  Sa- 
machonite  lake,  the  first  into  which  the  Jor- 
dan flows.  Their  strength  lay  in  their  cavalry 
and  chariots,  which  in  the  central  plains  and 
valleys  of  Palestine  could  act  with  greater  ef- 
fect than  in  the  more  mountainous  district  of 
the  south.  Joshua  suddenly  fell  upon  them, 
and  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  whole 
region.  The  conqueror  deliberately  destroyed 
all  the  chariots,  and  maimed  the  horses;  thus 
wisely  incapacitating  the  people  from  extend- 
ing their  conquests  beyond  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  The  war  lasted,  on  the  whole,  seven 
years,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  consumed 
in  the  reduction  of  the  cities.  During  this 
period  the  seven  nations — the  Canaanites  prop- 
erly so  called,  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Hivites,  the  Girga.shites,  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Jebusites — were  entirely  subdued,  though  not 
extirpated;  thirty-one  kings  had  fallen  under 
the  sword.  At  the  ^nd  of  the  seven  years  the 
Israelites  grew  weary  of  the  war;  they  longed 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  The 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  im- 
patiently demanded  to  be  dismissed  to  their 
families  and  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Fatally  for  the  future  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth the  war  was  suspended;  the  con- 
quest remained  unfinished;  many  of  the  Ca- 
naanites remained  within  the  Jewish  territory, 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  conquerors,  and  perpetually  weaning 
the  Israelites  from  their  own  pure  and  spirit- 
ual faith  to  the  barbarous  or  licentious  rites  of 
idolatry. 

The  first  two  objects  after  the  conquest  were, 
first,  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  according  to  the  last 
instructions  of  Moses.  This  scene  took  place 
with  all  its  imposing  circumstances.  Secondly, 
the  survey  and  division  of  the  land,  with  the 
location  of  the  tribes. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  with  ac- 
curacy the  area  of  a  country,  the  frontier  of 
which  is  irregular  on  every  side.  Lowman  has 
given  three  different  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by  the  twelve  tribes,  the 
mean  between  the  two  extremes  approaches 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  According 
to  this  computation,  the  Jewish  dominion,  at 
the  time  of  the  division,  was  180  miles  long,  by 
130  wide,  and  contained  14,976,000  acres. 
"This  quantity  of  land  will  divide  to  600,000 
men,  about  21^  acres,  assigned  to  each  house- 
hold, of  course  a  larger  proportion  of  pasture 
must  have  been  given  to  those  tribes  who  sub- 
sisted on  their  herds  and  flocks,  than  of  arable 
to  those  who  lived  by  tillage,  the  portions  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  re- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  whole  country  must  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

No  part  was  waste;  very  little  was  occupied 
by  unprofitable  wood;  the  more   fertile  hills 


were  cultivated  in  artificial  terraces,  others  were 
hung  with  orchards  of  fruit-trees;  the  more 
rocky  and  barren  districts  were  covered  with 
vineyards.  Even  in  the  present  day,  the  wars 
and  misgovernment  of  ages  have  not  exhausted 
the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Galilee,  says 
Malte  Brun,  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  people,  under  an  en- 
lightened government.  No  land  could  be  less 
dependant  on  foreign  importation ;  it  bore  within 
itself  every  thing  that  could  be  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a  simple  agri- 
cultural people.  The  climate  was  healthy,  the 
seasons  regular;  the  former  rains,  which  fell 
about  October,  after  the  vintage,  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  seed,  the  latter,  which  prevailed 
during  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  made 
it  grow'  rapidly.  Directly  the  rains  ceased,  the 
grain  ripened  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and 
was  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
summer  months  were  dry  and  very  hot,  but 
the  nights  cool  and  refreshed  by  copious  dews. 
In  September,  the  vintage  was  gathered.  Grain 
of  all  kinds,  wheat,  barley,  millet  zea,  and 
other  sorts,  grew  in  abundance;  the  wheat 
commonly  yielded  thirty  for  one.  Besides  the 
vine  and  the  olive,  the  almond,  the  date  figs 
of  many  kinds,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate, 
and  many  other  fruit  trees,  flourished  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  Great  quantities  of  honey 
were  collected.  The  balm  tree,  which  produced 
the  opo-balsamum,  a  great  object  of  trade,  was 
probably  introduced  from  Arabia  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  It  flourished  about  Jericho  and 
in  Gilead. 

By  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  territory  as- 
signed to  each  tribe,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  show 
the  political  divisions,  the  boundaries,  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  general  surface  of 
the  country,  and  the  productions  most  abun- 
dant in  each  district.  Commencing,  from  the 
Transjordanic  possessions,  the  Israelites'  south- 
ern border  was  the  river  Arnon,  which  divided 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews  from  that  of  Moab. 
Here  the  tribe  of  Eeuben  received  their  allot- 
ment— the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon  up  to 
Aroer.  It  comprehended  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Its  chief  cities 
Heshbon,  Eleale,  and  Sibmah,  were  famous  for 
their  vines.  All  these  towns  stood  inland  in 
the  more  mountainous  district.  The  ruins  of 
many  of  them  are  still  visible,  and  retain  their 
ancient  names,  Aroer,  (Arayr),  Heshbon  (Hes- 
bon),  Eleale  (El  Aal),  Baal  Meon  (Myoun), 
Medeba  (Madeba).  The  whole  district  is  called 
the  Belka.  The  superiority  of  its  pasturage 
over  that  of  all  southern  Syria,  is  the  cause  that 
its  possession  is  still  fiercely  contested  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Bedouins  have  a  saying,  "Thou 
canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka."  The 
beef  and  mutton  of  this  district  are  preferred 
to  all  others.  The  tribe  of  Gad  was  placed  to 
the  north  of  the  Reubenites.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  trace  their  boundary  to  the  south. 
Their  land  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Jabbok(  the 
modern  Zerka).  On  the  east  it  extended  as  far 
as  Rabbath  Amnion,  afterward  Philadelphia. 
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It  rontained  all  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  |  ward  as  far  as  Jebus,  then  a  fortress  in  posses- 
the  Jordan  up  to  the  foot  of  the  sea  of  Gennesa-  sion  of  the  enemy,  afterward  Jerusalem.  The 
reth.  and  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain  rest  of  the  south,  to  the  borders  of  Edom,  ex- 
range  called  Gilead.  the  name  of  which,  Djelaad,  ]  cepting  a  district  on  the  south-west  about  Gaza, 
is  still  found  belonging  to  a  ridge  south  of  the  I  assigned  to  Simeon,  made  the  large  and  opulent 
Jabbok;  formerly,  however,  it  extended  to  the  |  domain  of  the  great  tribe  of  Judah,  to  whom 
whole  range  from  Lebanon  to  the  land  of  Reu-  i  the  first  lot  had  fallen.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
ben.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  struck  with  the  |  pastures  were  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  the  central 
romantic  scenery  of  this  district.  Gilead  was  |  plains  were  the  most  productive  corn  lands,  the 
celebrated  for  its  flocks,  and  for  goats  with  re-  |  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  the  richest 
markably  fine  hair,  to  which  the  tresses  of  the  |  vineyards  and  olive  grounds, 
bride,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  compared.  !  The  assignment  of  the  different  estates,  the 
North  again  of  Gad,  was  settled  the  halt  tribe  j  average  of  which  we  will  assume  at  about  twenty 
of  Manasseh,  occupying  the  eastern  shore  of  the  !  acres,  as  a  farther  deduction  should  be  made  at 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  whole  of  Bashan,  *  this  period  on  account  of  the  unconquered  parts 
famous  for  its  vigorous  breed  of  cattle,  and  i  of  the  territory,  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the 
probably  some  part  of  the  ferti  le  corn-lands  of  j  local  government  of  each  tribe.  Certain  dis- 
the  ancient  and  Auronitir,  the  modern  Haou-  |  tinguished  persons,  as  Joshua  and  Caleb,  re- 
ran. This  part  of  the  tribe  was  under  the  com-  ;  ceived  grants  of  land  larger  than  ordinary;  per- 
mand  of  Machis,  the  eldest  descendant  of  Manas-  |  haps  the  heads  of  tlie  tribes  enjoyed  a  similar 
seh.  j  privilege;  but  the  whole  land  was  subject  to  the 

Within  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  the  common  law  of  property.  The  great  principle 
most  northern  point,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and  (>f  this  law  was  the  inalienability  of  estates, 
near  the  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied  1  Houses  in  walled  towns  might  be  sold  in  per- 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who,  finding  them-  i  petuity,  if  unredeemed  within  the  year;  land 
selves  straitened  in  their  quarters,  migrated  and  only  for  a  limited  period.  At  the  jubilee,  every 
took  the  town  of  Laish,  which  assumed  the  !  estate  reverted,  without  repurchase,  to  the orig- 
name  of  their  tribe.     Next  came  Napthali,  its  |  inal  proprietor. 

possessions  probably  running  up  into  the  de-  I  Even  during  this  period  it  might  be  redeemed 
lightful  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  To  Asher  !  should  the  proprietor  become  rich  enough,  at 
was  assigned  the  sea  coast,  a  long  and  narrow  j  the  value  which  the  estate  would  produce  during 
slip  of  land,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sidon,  all  j  the  years  unelapsed  before  the  jubilee.  This 
round  the  noble  bay  of  Ptolemais,  excepting  remarkable  Agrarian  law  secured  the  political 
where  it  was  broken  by  a  part  of  the  territory  ;  etjuality  of  the  people,  and  anticipated  all  the 
of  Zebulun,  to  Carrael,  including  the  mountain  \  mischiefs  so  fatal  to  the  early  republics  of  Greece 
and  part  of  the  rich  valley  at  its  foot.     But  the  \  and  Italy,  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  ter- 


sea  ports,  Achzib  (Ecdippa)  andAcco,  (the  cel- 
ebrated Ptolemais,  the  key  of  the  country  du- 
ring the  Crusades),  remained  in  the  power  of 
the    old    inhabitants.     The  tribe  of  Zebulun 


ritory  of  the  state  by  a  rich  and  powerful  landed 
oligarchy,  with  the  consequent  convulsions  of 
the  community,  from  the  deadly  struggle  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders.  In  the 


stretched  across  the  land,  with  one  extremity  I  Hebrew  state,  the  improvident  individual  might 
resting  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  other  ;  reduce  himself  and  his  family  to  penury  or  ser- 
on  the  sea  in  some  part  of  the  bay  of  Aoco.  ;  vitude,  but  he  could  not  perpetuate  a  race  of 
Issachar,  the  other  half  ot  Manasvseh,  and  Eph-    slaves  or  paupers. 


raim,  lay  in  the  same  manner,  one  below  the 
other,  extending  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Med 
iterranean. 


Every  fifty  years  God,  the  King  and  Lord  of 

the  soil,  as  it  were  resumed  the  whole  territory, 

and  granted  it  back  in  the  same  portions  to  the 

On  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  rose  ]  descendants  of  the   original   possessors.     It  is 

the   Mount  Tabor,  standing  quite  alone,  on  the  j  curious   to   observe   in   this   earliest  practical 

edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  j  Utopia,  the  realization   of  Machiavelli's  great 

which   is  described,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  '  maxim,  the  constant  renovation  of  the  state  ac- 

spreading  out  a  boundless  expanse  of  the  most  |  cording  to  the  first  principles  of  its  constitution. 

The  outline  of  this  plan  may  have  been  Egyp- 
tian. The  king  of  that  country,  during  the  ad- 
ministration   of  Joseph,  became  proprietor  of 


luxuriant  grain,  waving  like  the  sea.  The  por 
tion  of  Manasseh  became  more  hilly.  Ephraim 
lay  below  a  fertile,  but  uneven,  and  in  some 
parts   mountainous  territory.     On  its  northern  i  the  whole  land,  and  leased  it  out  on  a  reserved 


extremity  rose  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  to  the 
south  the  Mount  of  Ephraim,  a  district  in 
which  were  several  passes  of  great  importance 
in  the  military  history  of  the  Jews  Ephraim 
ranked  as  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of 
the  northern  tribes.  Southward  the  sea  coast 
and  the  western  part  of  the  inland  district  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Dan.  Benjamin  took  possession  of 
the  palm  groves  and  fertile  plain  of  Jericho, 
spread  over  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  head  of  the  Dead  Seii,  and  extended  west- 


rent  of  one-fifth,  exactly  the  two-tenths  or  tithes 
paid  by  the  Israelites.  Thus  the  body  of  the 
people  were  an  independent  yeomanry,  residing 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  the  boundaries  of 
which  remained  for  ever  of  the  same  extent; 
for  the  removal  oi  a  neighbor's  landmark  was 
among  the  crimes  against  which  the  law  uttered 
its  severest  malediction;  an  invasion  of  fam- 
ily property,  that  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  is  se- 
lected as  the  worst  crime  of  a  most  tyrannical 
king;  and  in  the  decline  of  thestate,  theproph- 
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eta  denounce,  with  their  sternest  energy,  this 
violation  of  the  very  basisof  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  luxuriant  soil,  each  man  had  the  only 
capital  necessary  to  cultivate  his  property  to  the 
highest  degree  of  productiveness,  the  industry 
of  himself  and  his  sons.  Hence  large  properties 
would  by  no  means  have  increased  the  general 
wealth,  while  they  might  have  endangered  the 
independence  of  the  people.  The  greater  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  in  so  populous  a  country, 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  minute  subdivis- 
ions of  the  estates,  as  all  the  sons  inherited ;  the 
eldest  had  a  double  portion.  Females  succeeded 
only  in  default  of  males,  and  then  under  the 
restriction  that  they  might  not  marry  out  of 
their  own  tribe.  Yet  this  inconvenience  seems 
never  to  have  been  practically  felt,  the  land, 
though  closely,  was  never  overpeopled.  Periods 
of  famine  are  by  no  means  common. 

The  law  against  usury  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  the  exactions  from 
the  poor,  through  the  enormous  rate  of  interest 
added  to  the  political  inequalities,  evils  and 
jealousies,  which  distracted  Home  and  Athens. 
The  Hebrew  lawgiver  anticipated  this  evil  like- 
wise. He  positively  prohibited,  not  merely 
usury,  but  all  interest  whatever  on  money  lent 
to  a  Hebrew.  A  loan  was  a  charitable  accom- 
modation due  from  a  brother  to  a  brother.  Money 
might  be  lent  with  profit  or  advantage  only  to 
a  foreigner.  Even  pledges,  or  goods  taken  in 
pawn,  were  under  strict  regulations.  Nothing 
absolutely  net^essary  to  life  was  to  be  retained ; 
on  no  account  both  the  upper  and  lower  stones 
of  the  hand-mill  in  common  use.  Raiment  was 
to  be  restored  before  nightfall;  the  raiment  of 
a  widow  was  not  to  be  taken  at  all  in  pledge. 
The  house  was  sacred,  and  could  not  be  entered 
to  seize  the  goods  in  pawn. 

Each  estate  was  held  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service;  all  Israel  was  one  standing  army. 
Some  curious  exemptions  were  made,  which 
show  the  attention  of  the  lawgiver  to  the  agri- 
cultural habits  and  domestic  comfort  of  his  peo- 
ple— the  being  just  married,  or  having  newly 
taken  a  piece  of  land  into  cultivation. 

The  only  taxes  were  the  two-tenths  and  the 
other  religious  offerings.  The  first  tenth  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  we  have  before 
observed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  learned 
nobility,  and  in  return  for  the  surrender  of 
their  right  to  a  twelfth  portion  of  the  land. 
The  Levites  had  likewise  forty-eight  cities, 
each  with  a  domain  of  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  acres.  Thirteen  of  these  cities  were 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Napthali,  Issachar 
Asher,  and  the  half  of  Manas-^eh  beyond  Jor- 
dan. Twelve  in  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun. 
In  Ephraim,  half  Manasseh,  and  Dan,  ten.  In 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  thirteen. 

The  second  tenth  was  called  the  Tithe  of 
Feasts,  or  the  Tithe  of  the  Poor,  For  the  first 
and  second  year,  in  the  place  where  the  nation 
assembled  for  divine  worship,  in  thepresenee  of 
the  Lord;  every  third  year  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  public  tables  were  opened,  at  which 
all   ranks  and   classes   feasted   together  at  the 


common  expense  o^the  richer  proprietors.  An 
institution,  simple  and  beautiful,  securing  the 
advantages  of  brotherhood  and  kindly  feeling, 
while  it  avoided  that  too  great  interference 
with  the  private  and  domestic  habits  which 
arose  out  of  the  public  tables  in  some  of  the 
Grecian^ republics.  The  Hebrew  was  reminded 
sufficiently  often  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
larger  national,  and  a  smaller  municipal  com- 
munity, but  his  usual  sphere  was  that  of  pri- 
vate life.  The  Greek  was  always  a  public  man, 
the  member  of  the  family  was  lost  in  the 
Citizen. 

The  only  public  revenue  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth was  that  of  the  sacred  treasury,  the 
only  public  expenditure  that  of  the  religious 
worship.  This  was  supported  by  a  portion  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  war;  the  first  fruits,  which 
in  their  institution  were  no  more  than  coi,ild  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  at  a  later  period  were  rated 
to  be  one  part  in  sixty;  the  redemption  of  the 
first  born,  and  of  whatever  was  vowed  to  the 
Lord.  Almost  every  thing  of  the  last  class 
might  be  commuted  for  money  according  to  a 
fixed  scale.  The  different  annual  festivals  were 
well  calculated  to  promote  internal  commerce; 
maritime  or  foreign  trade,  is  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  law,  excepting  in  two  obscure  prophetic 
intimations  of  advantages,  which  the  tribes  of 
Dan  and  Zebulura  were  to  derive  from  their 
maritime  situation. 

On  this  subject  the  lawgiver  could,  have 
learned  nothing  in  Egypt.  The  commerce  of 
that  country  was  confined  to  the  inland  caravan 
trade.  The  Egyptians  hated  or  dreaded  the 
sea,  which  they  considered  either  the  dwelling 
of  the  evil  principle,  or  the  evil  principle  it- 
self. At  all  events,  the  Hebrews,  at  this  period 
were  either  blind  to  the  maritime  advanta- 
ges of  their  situation,  or  unable  to  profit  by 
them.  The  ports  were  the  last  places  they  con- 
quered. Sidon,  if  indeed  within  their  bound- 
ary, never  lost  its  independence;  Tyre,  if  it  ex- 
isted, was  a  town  too  obscure  to  be  named  Ec- 
dippa  and  Acco  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Canaanites;  Joppa  is  not  mentioned  as  a  port 
till  much  later. 

The  manufactures  of  the  people  supplied 
their  own  wants;  they  brought  from  Egypt  the 
arts  of  weaving  woollens  and  linens,  stuffs  made 
of  tine  goat's  hair,  and  probaly  cotton ;  of  dying 
in  various  colors,  and  bleaching,  and  of  em- 
broidering; of  many  kinds  of  carpenter's  work; 
of  building,  some  of  the  rules  of  which  were 
regulated  by  law;  of  making  earthenware  ves- 
sels; of  working  in  iron,  brass,  and  the  precious 
metals,  both  casting  them  and  forming  them 
with  the  tool;  of  gilding,  engraving  seals,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  which 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  altars 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Thus  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  permanently  established  in  the 
promised  land,  each  man,  according  to  the  pic- 
turesque language  of  the  country,  dwelt  under 
his  own  vine  or  his  own  fig-tree.  No  accident 
disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  state 
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before  the  deatli  of  Joshua,  excepting  a  dispute 
between  the  tribes  within  and  those  beyond  the 
Jordan.  The  Transjordanic  tribes  raised  a 
public  altar  to  God;  this  was  resented  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation  as  a  .-signal  of  defection  from 
the  national  religion  and  national  confederacy. 
But  before  they  resorted  to  violent  means,  they 
tried  an  amicable  remonstrance. 

The  conference  was  conducted  with  temper 
and  moderation,  the  tribes  beyond  the  river 
disclaimed  all  intonlion  of  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  the  single  national  place  of  divine 
worship,  and  protested  that  they  had  raised  the 
altar,  not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  rival  sac- 
rifices, but  only  to  commemorate  to  their  pos- 
terity the  signal  mercies  of  their  God.  The 
explanation  was  considered  satLsfactory,  and 
peace  restored, 

A  short  time  after  this  event  Joshua,  whose 
military  prowess  and  experience  had  directed 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  died.  He  appoint- 
ed no  succeasor  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
the  separate  republics,  under  the  control  of 
their  own  chieftains,  and  other  local  officers, 
assumed  the  administration  of  affairs. 

The  Utopia  of  the  lawgiver  commenced  its 
political  existence;  the  land  of  milk  and  honey 
began  to  yield  its  fruits  to  a  simple,  free,  and 
pious  race  of  husbandmen,  people  worthy  of  its 
blessings:  but  one  fatal  act  of  disobedience,  the 
desisting  from  the  war  before  their  enemies 
were  rooted  out,  prevented  its  permanence;  and 
the  land  which  was  intended  to  be  a  scene  of 
peace  and  freedom,  before  long  became  that  of 
war  and  servitude.    . 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  JUDGES. 

Anthority  of  the  Jadges— Destruction  of  the  Tribe   of 
Benjamin  —  Othniel  —  Deborah  —  Gideon  —  JephthaH  — 
Samson— Eli— Samuel— Nomination  of  Saul  as  King. 
THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE 
BUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


According  to  Josephus  and  8t 
Paul,  591  yrs.  6  m. 

The  desert 40 

Conquest  and  partition..    7 

To  fir  t  servitude 20 

Meaop  tamian       tervi- 

tude 8 

Othniel    to  second  ser 

vitud.» 40 

Moabite  servitude IS 

Ebud  and  Shamear 80 

Canaanitish  servitude...  20 

Deborah  and  Barak 40 

Midianitish  servitude...    7 

Gideon io 

Abimelech 3 

Tola , 22 

.lair 22 

A iiimonitish  servitude...  IS 

•(ephthah 6 

'bzaii 7 

Elon 10 

Abdon i: 

Philistine  sevitude-Sani- 

son  and  Eli 60 

Anard  y 2n.6 

Samnel 12 

.-amnel  ana  Saul 40 

l>nvid 40 

■""  olomon .'. .    3 

591.6 

According  to  the  shorter  scheme,  the  Exodus  took  place 
about  1490,  B.  C. ;  according  to  the  longer,  about  1600, 


According  to  the   Vulgar  Bible 
Chronologic,  478  yrs.  6  m. 

The  desert 40 

Conquest  and  partition.    6.4 
Mpsopotamian  servitude 

and  Othniel 40 

Moab  and  Ehud 80 

''anaauittsand  Deborah  40 

Midianand  Gideon 40 

to  Abimeie'h 9.2 

Abimelech— Tola— Jair  .  48 

Jephrh<»b 6 

Ibzan— Elon— Abdon 25 

Eli  and  Samson 40 

Samuel 21 

aul 40 

David 40 

Solomon 3 

478.6 


The  period  of  the  Judges  is  the  heroic  age  of 
Hebrew  history.  It  abounds  in  wild  adventure, 
and  desperate  feats  of  individual  valor.  Per- 
sonal activity,  daring,  and  cralt,  were  the  quali- 
fications which  raised  the  judges  to  their  title 
and  eminence.  They  appear  in  their  history 
as  gallant  insurgents  or  guerilla  leaders,  rather 
than  as  grave  adminstrators  of  justice,  or  the 
regular  authorities  of  a  great  kingdom.  The 
name  by  which  they  are  called,  Sophetim,  de- 
rived from  a  word  signifying  "to  judge,"  bears 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Suffetes  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  office  of  the  Hebrew  judge 
was  rather  that  of  the  military  dictator,  raised 
on  an  en)ergency  to  the  command  of  the  national 
forces.  What  his  judicial  functions  could  have 
been,  seems  very  doubtful,  as  all  ordinary  cases 
would  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  munici- 
pal judicatures.  Nor  do  we  find  the  judges 
exercising  authority,  or  even  engaged  in  war, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  tribe;  un- 
less perhaps  Deborah,  who  sate  under  her  palm- 
tree  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Yet  even  this 
convention  bears  the  appearance  rather  of  an 
organized  warlike  confederacy,  to  break  the 
yoke  of  the  Canaanites,  than  of  a  peaceful  ju- 
dicial assembly ;  and  some  of  the  tribes  took  no 
share  in  her  gallant  enterprise,  nor,  as  far  as 
appears,  rendered  any  allegiance  to  her  author- 
ity. In  fact,  the  want  of  union  among  the  tribes 
arose  naturally  out  of  their  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  lawgiver,  and  brought  with 
it  the  punishment  of  that  disobedience,  not 
merely  in  the  abandonment  of  protecting  Provi- 
dence, but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  led 
to  apostacy,  apostacy  to  weakness  and  servi- 
tude. For,  as  the  national  strength  depended 
on  the  national  union,  and  the  only  bond  of 
thenational  union  was  thenational  religion,  that 
bond  weakened  or  dissolved,  the  tribes  remained 
a  number  of  scattered  cantons  each  entirely  de- 
pendant on  its  own  internal  resources  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  insurrection  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  imperfect  conquest  had  left  formidable 
enemies,  not  only  on  the  frontier,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  land.  The  necessity  of  taking  up 
those  arms  which  they  had  so  rasiily  laid  down, 
speedily  became  urgent.  It  was"  no  longer, 
however,  a  national  war,  but  a  war  of  the  sepa- 
rate tribes  against  their  immediate  enemies. 
The  Danites  were  driven  into  the  mountains  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Amorites,  and  part  of  the  tribg 
was  obliged  to  seek  a  settlement  by  force  of 
arms  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  The 
town  of  Laish  was  hence  called  Dan.  Judah 
and  Simeon  attacked  Bezek,  a  powerful  king,  of 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem— defeated  him  with  great 
loss — treated  him  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  treat  the  other  kings  whom  he  had  subdued, 
by  the  mutilation  of  his  extremities  Thev 
burned  the  lower  part  of  Jerusalem  ;  then,  turn- 
ing their  arms  southward,  expelled  the  gigan- 
tic inhabitants  of  Hebron. 

But  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron,  still  defied 
their  power;  and  though  they  starved  many  of 
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the  mountain  fortresses  to  surrender,  they  dared 
not  encounter  the  iron  chariots  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  vallej^s.  Ephraim  took 
the  town  of  Bethel;  but  the  other  tribes  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  dangerous  measure  of  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  their  enemies,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  reside  in  the  land  on  the  payment 
of  tribute.  Intermarriages  soon  folio weti,  and 
led  to  community  of  religious  rites.  The  Is- 
raelites strayed  without  scruple  into  the  shady 
groves,  where  the  voluptuous  rites  of  theCanaan- 
ites  were  held,  or  attended  at  their  gay  and 
splendid  festivals.  By  degrees  they  began  to 
incorporate  the  two  religions,  and  to  pay  in- 
discriminate homage  to  the  symbolic  represen- 
tations of  the  powers  of  nature,  particularly  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
peculiar  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

The  decline  of  the  national  faith,  and  the 
dissolution  of  inanners,  were  fearfully  exem- 
plified in  certain  other  transactions  which  oc- 
curred before  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Part  of 
the  Danites,  on  their  way  to  their  conquest  of 
the  northern  border,  took  violent  passession  of 
a  silver  idol,  the  property  of  an  individual 
named  Micah,  and  set  it  up,  with  a  wandering 
Levite  for  its  priest,  as  an  object  of  religious 
worship.  The  crime  of  Benjamin  was  of  a 
more  cruel  nature,  and  as  directly  opposite  to 
the  principles  of  the  moral  law,  as  to  the  spirit 
of  the  national  union.  It  led  to  a  bloody  civil 
war,  and  almost  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
guilty  tribe.  It  is  a  history  of  bloody  crime, 
wild  justice,  and  still  wilder  mercy.  A  Levite 
returning  to  his  home  with  his  concubine,  or 
inferior  wife,  entered,  to  pass  the  night,  the  city 
of  Gibeah,  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The 
dissolute  inhabitants  abused  the  wretched  wo- 
man till  she  died.  The  Levite  cut  the  body 
into  pieces,  and  sent  a  portion  to  each  of  the 
tribes. 

The  whole  of  Israel  assembled  as  one  man  at 
Mizpeh,  heard  with  indignation  the  appeal  to 
their  justice,  and  sent  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  delinquents.  The  proud  and  powerful 
tribe  refusing  satisfaction,  the  rest  declared  war, 
and  invaded  their  territory.  Twice  they  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter:  on  the  third 
attack,  employing  a  common  stratagem,  they 
enticed  their  enemies,  by  a  pretended  flight,  to 
leave  the  strong  walls  of  Gibeah,  and  follow 
them  into  the  plain.  An  ambush  rose  up  be- 
hind and  surprised  the  city.  Benjamin  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men — the 
guilty  city  razed— the  whole  land  laid  desolate 
— men,  women,  and  children  put  to  the  sword: 
600  men  alone  remained  strongly  posted  on  the 
rock  of  Rimmon.  But  even  in  the  pride  of 
triumph,  and  the  stern  satisfaction  of  just  re- 
venge, Israel  could  not  behold  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  tribes  without  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Yet  they  had  sworn  at  Miz- 
peh never  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  the  unnatural  and  rebellions  race. 

How  then  shall  the  families  of  Benjamin  be 
renewed,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Jacob  again 
meet  in  their  solemn  assemblies?    Strange  sitr 


uations  lead  to  strange  expedients.  One  city, 
Jabesh  in  Gilead,  had  been  guilty  of  that  most 
henious  crime,  the  desertion  of  the  common 
cause  at  a  time  of  danger  and  distress.  The 
city  was  devoted.  All  the  men  were  slain;  the 
women  given  to  the  survivors  of  Benjamin. 
The  number  not  being  sufl&cient,  the  rest  of  the 
Benjamites  were  permitted  to  surprise  the  dam- 
sels dancing  at  a  festival  without  the  gates  of 
Shiloh;  and  by  these  Sabine  marriages  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gradually  recovered  its 
strength  and  consideration. 

The  generation  which  had  entered  the  land 
with  Joshua,  is  said  to  have  passed  away  be- 
fore the  declension  of  the  people  from  the  na- 
tional faith  led  to  servitude;  but  not  entirely, 
for  the  first  deliverer  of  the  people  was  0th- 
niel,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Caleb, 
whose  name  occurs  as  a  brave  warrior  during 
the  conquest. 

A  powerful  monarchy  had  now  grown  up  in 
Mesopotamia;  the  king,  Chushan-rishathaim, 
extended  his  conquests  at  least  as  far  as  the  Jor- 
dan. The  federal  leagues  between  the  tribes 
was  not  yet  so  far  relaxed  but  that  Othniel,  of 
Judah,  took  up  their  defense.  At  the  end  of 
eight  years  the  Mesopotamian  was  entirely  de- 
feated, and  the  whole  land  remained  in  peace 
for  forty  more.  The  eastern  tribes  were  then 
a.ssailed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Ammonites, 
— Malekites,  and  Moabites,  under  Eglon,  king 
of  the  latter  tribe.  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms, 
or  its  site,  was  also  taken,  perhaps  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  not  having  yet  recovered  its 
strength.  This  oppression  lasted  eighteen 
years.  The  deliverance  was  effected  by  a  des- 
perate enterprise  of  Ehud,  a  Benjamite.  Ehud 
was  a  man  ambi-dexter,  who  could  use  his  left 
hand  as  well  as  his  right. 

He  obtained  an  audience  of  Eglon,  a  remark- 
ably fat  man,  struck  hisdagger  into  his  body.es- 
caped,  and  flying  to  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  land  of  Ephraim,  roused  that  powerful 
tribe,  and  totally  defeated  the  Moabites. 
Eighty  years  of  peace  were  the  fruit  of 
this  hazardous  adventure.  The  only  exploit 
recorded  of  the  next  judge,  Shamgar,  is  the 
slaughter  of  600  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad, 
a  formidable  weapon,  if  like  that  described  by 
Maundrell — a  strong  pike,  eight  feet  long,  and 
pointed  with  iron.  By  this  time,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  in  the  north,  had  grown  into  a  powerful 
people.  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  their  king, 
was  on  the  shore  of  theSamachonite  Lake,  and 
his  general,  Sisera,  was  a  man  terrible  for  his 
valor  and  conduct.  For  twenty  years  he  op- 
pressed the  northern  tribes.  Deborah  a  high  born 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  richly  endowed,, 
at  least,  with  the  poetic  part  of  the  character 
of  a  prophetess,  wae  inspired  with  the  noble 
design  of  freeing  her. brethren  from  the  yoke. 
She  sat  in  the  open  srir,  under  a  palm-tree,  re- 
minding us  of  the  Velleda  of  ancient  Germany, 
and  organized  a  strong  confederacy.  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern tribes,  obeyed  her  call.  She  commanded 
Barak  to  draw  up  the  forces  of  Issachar,  Ze- 
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bulun  and  Naphthali  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

The  vast  army  of  theCanaanitea,  900  chariot 
strong,  covered  the  level  plain  of  Esdraelon  at 
its  foot.  Barak  burst  suddenly  from  the  moun- 
tain— the  Canaanites  were  broken,  and  fled. 
The  river  Kishon,  which  bounded  the  ^lain 
was  swollen,  and  multitudes  perished  in  the 
waters.  But  for  the  criminal  inactivity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Meroz,  an  adjacent  town,  who 
did  not  join  in  the  pursuit,  few  would  have  es- 
caped. Sisera  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  tent 
of  Jael,  a  woman  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  the  de- 
scendants of  Hobab,  Moses'  brother-in-law. 
She  received  him  hospitably,  entertained  him 
with  the  pastoral  refreshment  of  milk,  and  left 
him  to  repose.  In  his  sleep  she  drove  one  of 
the  iron  pegs  of  the  tent  into  his  head  and 
killed  him.  Deborah's  hymn  of  triumph  was 
worthy  of  the  victory.  The  solemn  religious 
commencement — the  picturesque  description  of 
the  state  of  the  country — the  mustering  of  the 
troops  from  all  quarters — fhe  sudden  transition 
to  the  most  contemptuous  sarcasm  against  the 
tribes  that  stood  aloof— the  life,  fire  and  energy 
of  the  battle— the  bitter  pathos  of  the  close — 
lyric  poetry  has  nothing  in  any  language 
which  can  surpass  the  boldness  and  animation 
of  this  striking  production.  But  this  hymn  has 
great  historic  as  well  as  poetic  value.  It  is  the 
only  description  of  the  relation  of  the  tribes  to 
each  other,  and  of  the  state  of  society  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  northern  tribes — 
Zebulun,  Issachar,  Naphthali — appear  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  against  their  oppressors ;  they 
receive  some  assistance  from  Ephraim,  Manas- 
seh,  and  Benjamin.  The  pastoral  tribes  be- 
yond Jordan  remain  in  unpatriotic  inactivity. 
Dan  and  Asher  are  engaged  in  their  maritime 
concerns ;  a  curious  fact,  for  we  have  no  other 
intimation  of  any  mercantile  transactions  of  the 
Hebrews — as  these  expressions  seem  to  imply 
— earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Of  Judah 
and  Simeon  there  is  no  notice  whatever,  as  if 
they  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy,  or  were 
occupied  by  f  nemies  of  their  own. 

Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Darak,  son  of  Abinoam, 

In  the  day  of  victory  thus  they  sang: 

That  Israel  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeance, 

That  t];e  Mrilling  people  rushed  to  battle, 

O,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah  ! 

Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes  1 

I  to  .Tehovah,  I  will  lift  the  song, 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel  I 

Jehovah  !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir  ! 
When  thou  marchedst  through  the  fields  of  Edom, 
Quaked  the  earth,  and  ppured  the  iieavens, 
"XoH,  the  clouds  poured  down  with  water: 
Before  Ji'hovah's  face  the  mountain*  melted, 
1  hat  '^inai  beiore  Jehovah's  face, 
Th«  God  of  lorael. 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  Jael's  days,  uutrodden  were  the  highways, 
Througii  the  winding  by-nath  stile  thd  traveler; 
Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets, 
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Even  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  arose, 
Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  pods  ; 

War  was  in  all  their  gates ! 

Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 

'Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel  ? 

My  soul  Is  yours,  ye  chiefs  of  Israel  i 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  people, 
Praii^e  ye  the  Lord  with  me ! 
Ye  that  rido  upon  the  snow-white  asses  ; 
Te  that  sit  to  judge  in  rich  divans; 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way. 
Come  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  of  water, 
Now  thev  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righteous  acts  ; 
His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open  plains, 
And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Awak6,  Deborah  I  awake ! 

Awake,  uplift  the  song ! 

Barak,  awake  !  and  lead  thy  captives  captive, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam  ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the  mighty, 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  the  strong. 

First  Ephraim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek, 

A  nd  after  thee,  the  bandd  of  Benjamin  ! 

From  Uachir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people, 

From  Zebulun  those  that  bear  the  marshal's  staff ; 

And  Issachar's  brave  princes  came  with  Deborah, 

Issachar,  the  strength  of  Bartk: 

They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 

By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 
Why  sat'st  thou  idle,  Reuben,  'mid  thy  nerd-stalls? 
Was  it  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle. 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 

And  Gilead  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Jordan— 
And  Dan,  why  dwelled  he  among  his  ships?— 
And  Asher  dwelled  in  his  sea-shore  havens, 
And  eat  upon  bis  rocks  precipitous. 
But  Zebulun  was  a  death-defying  people, 
And  Naphthali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  king  and  fought, 

Fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

By  Taanach,  by  Megiddo's  waters, 

For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  n«t. 

From  the  heavens  they  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 

In  their  courses  fought  their  stars  against  him : 

The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down, 

That  ancif  nt  river  Kishon. 

So  trample  thou,  my  soul,  upon  their  might. 

Then  stamped  the  clattering  hoofs  of  prancing  horse* 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  nf  the  Lord, 

Cnrse,  a  twofold  curee  upon  her  dastard  sons : 

For  they  came  not  to  the  succor  of  Jehovah, 

To  the  succor  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenit's  wife. 

O'er  all  the  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tents. 

Water  he  asked— she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowl. 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set, 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer-* 
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Then  Siserashe  smote— she  clave  hte  head ; 
She  bruieed— she  pierced  his  templets. 
Af  her  fe.-t  he  bowe*?  ;  he  fell ;  he  lay  ; 
At  her  feet  he  bowed  ;  he  fell ; 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  ihe  w  ndow  she  looked  forth,  she  cried. 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice  ; 
"Why  is  his  (harint  so  long  in  coming? 
Why  uirry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot?" 
Her  prudent  winif-n  answered  her— 
Yea,  she  herself  eave  answer  to  herself— 
"Flave  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil? 
fhii  damsel,  «»r  t*o  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  ai.sera  a  many-colored  rolie, 
A  niauy-colored  robe,  and  richly  br«.idered. 
Many-colored,  and  bruidered  roaud  the  neck." 

Thna  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth, 

The  sun  iu  all  its  Klory.* 

At  the  end  of  forty  years  of  peace  new  ene- 
mie.s  appeared — the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert, 
Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  other  nomadic 
tribes,  swept  over  almost  the  whole  land, 
pitched  their  tents,  and  fed  their  camels  in  the 
mid^tof  the  rich  corn-fields  of  Israel.  This 
was  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  servi- 
tude the  nation  had  yet  suffered.  The  people 
fled  to  mountain  fastnesses,  and  hid  themselves 
in  caves.  The  land  lay  uncultivated,  the  cat- 
tle were  destroyed,  and  a  grievous  famine  en- 
sued. The  miserable  Israelites  called  upon 
their  God  for  succor,  and  Gideon,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseii,  received  the  divine  commission 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  An  angel  ap- 
peared to  him  while  he  was  thrashing  corn  by 
stealth  in  an  underground  winepress  ;  preter- 
natural sijins  convinced  him  of  the  celestial 
nature  of  his  visitant.  Gideon  had  offered  as 
a  present  to  this  superior  being,  a  kid  and  a 
small  portion  of  flour:  he  laid  them  on  a  rock. 
The  anorel  touched  them,  and  fire  arose  from 
the  rock  and  consumed  them.  His  first  ex- 
ploit, after  having  built  an  altar,  and,  accord- 
int?  to  divine  command,  offered  sacrifice,  was 
to  overthrow  at  midnight  the  altar  of  Baal  in 
the  city  of  Ophrah.  His  father  Joash  was 
cummiinded  Ijy  the  indignant  citizens  to  bring 
forth  his  son  to  be  punished  for  this  offense. 
Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  said  the  old  man:  let 
Baal  plead  for  himself .  And  Gideon  thence 
was  called  Jerub-baal — let  Baal  plead.  The 
whole  host  of  the  invaders  lay  encamped  on 
the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Gideon  demanded  a 
sign  from  heaven;  it  was  granted.  One  night, 
the  dews  wiiicli  fall  so  copiously  in  those  re- 
gions, :eli  only  on  a  fleece  which  he  had  spread; 
the  nes:t  night  the  ground  was  steeped  with 
moisture — the  fleece  remained  dry.  Gideon 
now  pre[)  ired  tor  a  vigorous  attack ;  22,000  men, 
from  Mjtias-eh.  Zebulun,  Xaphthali,and  Asher, 
rallied  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet — but  the 
victory  was  to  be  achieved  by  a  much  smaller 
bund.  The  army  was  first   diminished     to  10,- 

•  In  the  above  translation  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
serve i?  >mething  like  a  rythmical  flow.  It  adherer  co 
the  original  lauguage,  excepting  wh«re  an  occasional 
word  is,  but  r«r«ly,  inMrted,  for  the  aake  of  parspjcaity. 


000,  all  whose  valor  could  not  be  relied  on 
being  allowed  to  return  home.  These  were 
again  reduced  by  a  singular  process,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  meaning.  They 
were  led  to  the  waterside:  those  who  knelt 
down  to  drink,  were  dismksed  ;  those  who 
stood  up,  and  lifted  the  water  to  their  lips 
with  their  hands,  were  retained.  Thus  300  of 
the  bravest  were  chosen  for  a  night  attack. 
Each  of  these  had  a  trumpet,  a  concealed  lamp 
and  an  earthen  pot.  At  the  onset,  each  crashed 
his  pot  in  pieces,  and  blew  his  trumpet  with  all 
his  might.  The  wild  and  mingled  tribes 
awoke,  and,  in  their  panic  and  confusion, 
turned  their  arms  upon  each  other.  The 
herds,  and  particularly  the  camels,  affrighted 
at  the  lights,  ran  wildly  about  and  added  to 
the  tumult.  The  fugitives  .were  slain  by  the 
rest  of  Gideon's  troops.  The  Ephraimitesnow 
joined  the  insurrection,  pursued  the  remnant 
of  the  Midianites  beyond  Palestine,  and  slew 
two  of  their  princ.es,  Oreb  and  Zeb!  Their  in- 
dignation against  Gideon  at  not  being  earlier 
summoned  to  the  war,  was  soothed  by  the  court- 
esy of  the  leader.  Gideon  took  a  dreadful  re- 
venge on  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  for  having 
refused  refreshment  to  his  famishing  warriors 
—he  scourged  their  elders  to  death  with  thorns. 
He  inflicted  as  dreadful  a  chastisement  on  the 
surviving  princes  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
muna,  who  had  slain  his  kindred:  he  put  them 
to  death  without  mercy  ;  and  thus  the  war 
ended  with  the  loss  of  120,000  men  to  the  Mi- 
dianites. The  gratitude  of  his  compatriots  in- 
duced them  to  make  an  offer  of  royal  authority 
lo  Gideon,  but  his  ambition  was  satisfied  with 
the  deliverance  of  his  country  ;  he  returned  to 
dwell  in  quiet  in  his  native  city.  Yet  even 
Gideon  fell  into  a  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
From  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites,  who,  like 
all  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  wore 
enormous  golden  earrings,  and  from  the  splen- 
did raiment  of  the  kings,  he  made  an  ephod  or 
priestly  garment  ;  and  set  up  a  worship  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  sacred  place  in  Shiloh, 
where  the  ark  rested . 

After  the  death  of  Gideon,  his  bastard  son 
Abimelech,  a  daring  and  bloody  man,  determ- 
ined to  attain  the  crown  which  his  father  had 
rejected.  He  forme<l  a  conspiracy  with  his 
mother's  kindred  at  Shechem;  with  a  band  of 
adventurers  fell  unexpectedly  on  Ophrah ;  seized 
his  father's  seventy  .sons,  slew  them  all;  and, 
in  a  great  convention  of  the  Shechemitesand 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns,  wys 
elected  king  by  acclamation.  Of  all  Gideon's 
sons,  Jotham  alone,  the  youngest,  had  escaped. 
O'l  the  summit  of  Gerizira,  which  overlooked 
Shec  i'ni  l.e  denounced  the  uscrper,  and  re- 
proved the  people  in  the  well-known  parable: 
**The  olive  tree  and  the  vine  refused  to  assume 
the  royal  dignity,  but  the  worthless  bramble 
accepted  at  once  the  first  ofler  of  a  tyrannous 
superiority  over  the  trees  of  the  forest,"  The 
authority  of  Abimelech  seenjs  to  have  been 
confined  to  Shechem  and  its  neighborhood;  the 
otkar  tribes  neither  contributed  to  his  rise  or 
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downfall.  But  the  fickle  Shecheraites,  after 
three  years,  began  to  be  weary  of  their  king, 
and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  usur- 
per was  not  wantingin  vigor  and  promptitude; 
he  took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
burned  the  citadel,  on  which  they  seem  to  have 
relied  as  a  place  of  strength.  Pursuing  his 
conquests,  he  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a 
woman  during  an  attack  on  Thebez,  but  dis- 
daining to  die  by  so  ignoble  a  hand,  he  com- 
manded his  armor-bearer  to  pierce  him  with 
his  sword. 

Two  undistinguished  names  follow  in  the 
list  of  judges:  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
who  nevertheless,  dwelt  at  Shamir  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Ephraimites;  and 
Jair,  a  Gileadite,  whose  thirty  sons  were  mas- 
ters of  thirty  cities,  and  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts. 
A  new  apostacy  led  to  a  new  invasion.  The 
Philistines  attacked  the  southern  border;  and 
a  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Ammonites,  not 
merely  subdued  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  but 
crossed  the  river,  and  engaged  the  combined 
forces  of  Ephraim,  Judah,  and  Benjamin. 

Jephthah,  a  bastard  son  of  Gilead,  having 
been  wrongfully  expelled  from  his  father's  house 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  wild  country,  and  become 
a  noted  captain  of  freebooters.  His  kindred, 
groaning  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to 
look  to  their  valiant,  though  lawless  compatriot, 
whose  profession  however,  according  to  their 
usage,  was  no  more  dishonorable  than  that  of  a 
pirate  in  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  They  sent 
for  him,  and  made  him  head  of  their  city. 
Jephthah's  first  measure  was  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  Ammonitish  king,  remonstrating  on  his 
unprovoked  aggression.  The  Ammonite  de- 
manded the  formal  surrender  of  the  transjor- 
danic  provinces,  as  the  patrimony  of  his  own 
ancestors  and  of  those  of  his  allies.  Negotia- 
tions being  fruitless,  Jephthah  prepared  for 
war.  But  before  he  set  forth  he  made  the 
memorable  vow,  that,  if  he  returned  victorious, 
he  would  sacrifice  as  a  burnt  offering  whatever 
first  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  his  native 
city,  Mizpeh.  He  gained  a  splendid  victory; 
but  it  was  neither  one  ofthose  animals  appointed 
for  sacrifice,  nor  even  an  unclean  beast,  an 
ass,  or  camel,  prohibited  by  the  law,  which  was 
destined  for  the  burnt  offering  of  Jephthah.  At 
the  news  of  her  father's  victory,  his  only 
daughter  came  dancing  forth  in  the  gladness  of 
her  heart,  and  with  the  most  jocund  instru- 
ments of  music,  to  salute  the  deliverer  of  his 
people.  The  miserable  father  rent  his  clothes 
in  agony,  but  the  noble-spirited  maiden  would 
not  hear  of  the  evasion  or  disregard  of  the  vow, 
she  only  demanded  a  short  period  to  bewail 
upon  the  mountains, like  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, her  dying  without  hope  of  becoming  a 
bride  or  mother  of  Israel,  and  then  submitted 
to  her  fate.  Many  learned  writers  have  labored 
to  relieve  the  Jewish  annals  and  the  character 
of  the  judge  from  the  imputation  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  have  supposed  that  Jephthah's 
daughter  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
taberDaole,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  -vii^inity. 


But  all  these  expedients  are  far  more  im 
probable  than  that  a  fierce  freebooter,  in  a 
period  of  anarchy,  should  mistake  an  act  of 
cruel  superstition  for  an  act  of  religion;  and  it 
is  certain  that  vows  of  celibacy  were  totally  un- 
known among  the  Hebrews,  and  belong  to  a 
different  stage  of  society.  Another  objection  of 
Michaelis  is  fatal  to  these  views.  The  daughter 
could  not  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
high-priest,  for  the  high-priest  and  the  ark  were 
then  at  Shiloh,  in  the  Territory  of  Ephraim, 
with  whom  Jephthah  was  at  deadly  war.  The 
hruighty  and  overbearing  character  of  this  tribe 
resented,  as  usual,  their  not  being  summoned 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  Ammonitish  war.  They 
threatened  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Jeph- 
thah and  his  adherents;  but  the  Gileadite  chief- 
tain defeated  them,  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  distinguishing  the  Ephraimites  by  a 
peculiar  pronunciation,  (Shibboleth,  water 
streams,  they  sounded  as  Sibboleth),  put  them 
to  the  sword  without  mercy  to  the  number  of 
42,000.  Jephthah  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  seven 
years;  then  follow  a  list  of  undistinguished 
names;  of  their  actions,  or  against  whom  they 
waged  war,  the  record  is  silent.  Ibzan  of  Beth- 
lehem judged  seven;  Elon  of  Zebulun  ten; 
Abdon,    an  Ephraimite,  eight  years. 

The  oppressions  of  the  foreign  powers  which 
had  hitherto  overrun  or  subdued  Palestine, 
had  been  heavy  and  debasing  while  they  lasted, 
but  once  repelled,  the  invaders  retired  within 
their  own  frontiers;  the  Philistines  on  the 
southern  borders  were  more  dangerous  and  im- 
placable enemies  to  the  peace  of  Israel.  They 
had  subdued  apparently  the  whole  allotment  of 
Simeon;  this  tribe  w^as  annihilated,  or  scattered 
for  refuge  among  the  rest.  Gaza  and  Ashkelon 
were  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  and  their 
frontier  extended  to  that  of  Dan.  At  this 
juncture  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Jewish 
heroes  appeared;  a  man  of  prodigious  physical 
power,  which  he  displayed  not  in  any  vigorous 
and  consistent  planof  defense  against  the  ene- 
my, but  in  the  wildest  feats  of  personal  daring. 
It  was  his  amusement  to  plunge  headlong  into 
peril,  from  which  he  extricated  himselfby  his 
individual  strength.  Samson  never  appears  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  his  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted in  his  own  single  person.  As  in  those  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  and  the  Arabian  Anter,  a 
kind  of  comic  vein  runs  through  the  early  ad- 
ventures of  the  stout-hearted  warrior,  in  which 
love  of  women,  of  riddles,  and  of  slaying  Phil- 
istines out  of  mere  wantonness,  vie  for  the 
mastery.  Yet  his  life  began  in  marvel,  and 
ended  in  the  deepest  tragedy.  An  angel  an- 
nounced to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  emi- 
nence in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  that  her  barrenness 
should  be  removed,  and  that  she  should  become 
the  mother  of  a  wonderful  child.  The  child 
was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  womb,  that  is, 
dedicated  by  vow  to  the  Lord;  he  was,  there- 
fore, to  allow  his  hair  to  grow,  and  preserve  the 

j  most  rigid   abstinence.       A   second   time  the 
angel  appeared   to  Manoah  and  his   wife,  re- 

I  newed  the  command  and   the  pt^mim;  and' 
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mounting  with  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  they 
had  ofiered,  ascended  into  heaven.  Wiien 
Samson  grew  up,  his  first  demand  was,  that  he 
might  marry  a  Philistine  woman,  whom  he 
had  seen  and  fallen  in  love  with  at  Timnath. 
With  reluctance  his  parents  consented,  for  they 
suspected  some  latent  design  against  the  op- 
pressor. As  he  went  down  to  Timnath,  a 
young  lion  roared  at  him;  Samson  tore  him 
asunder  with  his  hands.  The  next  time  he 
passed  that  way  bees  had  hived  in  the  lion's 
carca&s,  and  at  his  bridal  feast  he  gave  this 
riddle  to  the  thirty  youths  who  attended  him, 
if  they  found  it  out  he  was  to  forfeit  to  each  a 
sheet  and  a  garment,  if  they  did  not,  they  were 
to  pay  the  same  to  him. 

"Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of 
the  strong  came  forth  sweetness."  At  the  en- 
treaty of  his  wife,  he  betrayed  the  secret  to  her, 
and  she  to  her  countrymen.  "Had  ye  not 
ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out 
my  riddle,"  replied  the  indignant  bridegroom, 
and  immediately  set  out  and  slew  thirty  Phil- 
istines, in  order  to  make  good  his  promise.  He 
then  returned  home  in  anger,  but,  in  a  short 
time,  visiting  his  wife  again,  he  found  her 
married  to  another.  To  revenge  himself  he 
caught  three  hundred  jackals,  tied  them  tail  to 
tail  with  afire-brand  between  them,  and  turned 
them  loose  into  the  dry  corn-fields  of  the  Phil- 
istines. In  return  they  burned  his  wife  and 
her  father  to  death.  Samson  immediately 
fell  on  them,  and  slew  great  numbers;  he  then 
took  refuge  on  a  rock  called  Etam. 

The  Philistines  were  assembled  in  a  narrow 
pass,  from  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  or  more  probably  from  the  ad- 
venture of  Samson,  called  Lehi.  So  completely 
were  the  valiant  tribe  of  Judah  disheartened  by 
the  Pnilistine  oppression,  that,  to  appease  their 
wrath,  they  determined  to  surrender  Samson. 
They  seized  and  bound  him,  and  brought  him 
to  the  pass.  There  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  he  burst  the  bonds  like  flax,  seized  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass  that  lay  in  the  way,  and  with 
this  strange  weapon  slew  a  thousand  men.  But 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  he  began  to 
faint,  the  ground  was  suddenly  cloven,  and  a 
spring  of  water  flowed  before  his  feet.  His 
next  exploit  was  to  visit  a  harlot  in  Gaza,  the 
capital  city  of  his  enemies.  They  closed  their 
gates,  and  waited  quitely  to  seize  their  formid- 
able foe.  At  midnight  Samson  arose,  burst  the 
gates,  took  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  left  them 
on  a  hill  near  twenty  miles  distant.  He  then 
fell  into  the  more  fatal  snares  of  Delilah. 

The  Philistine  chieftains  bribed  her  to  ob- 
tain the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength. 
Twice  he  eluded  her;  the  third  time  he  be- 
trayed himself  into  her  power.  It  lay  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  Nazaritish  vow,  part  of 
which  was  never  to  permit  his  hair  to  be  shorn. 
In  his  sleep  she  deprived  him  of  his  hair  and 
of  his  strength.  The  Philistines  siezed  him, 
put  out  his  eyes,  bound  him  with  brazen  fetters, 
and  set  him  to  the  servile  task  of  grinding  at 
the  mill.    The  grave  and  solema  mind  of  Mil- 


ton has  seized  upon  the  history  of  Samson  at 
this  point,  and  arrayed  the  close  of  his  life  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  heroic  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. The  insults  of  the  Philistines  did  not 
end  with  the  prison;  savages  delight  in  making 
a  public  exhibition  of  distinguished  captives, 
and  this  barbarous  people  sent  for  their  pris- 
oner to  contribute  to  their  diversion  in  a  kind 
of  rude  amphitheater,  in  the  area  of  which 
stood  the  captive;  the  roof,  which  formed  the 
seats,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

But  thestrength  of  Samson  had  now  returned; 
the  whole  building  was  supported  by  two  pil- 
lars, which  he  grasped,  andleaninghimself  tor- 
ward,  dragged  down  the  whole  building,  bury- 
ing himself  and  all  his  enemies  in  one  common 
ruin. 

While  Samson  was  thus  wasting  his  prodigal 
strength,  not  altogether  uselessly,  for,  without 
doubt,  the  terror  of  his  name  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Philistine  conquests,  and  inspired 
courage  into  the  disheartened  Israelites;  still 
without  that  permanent  advantage  to  the 
liberty  of  his  countrymen  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  preternatural  powers, 
regulated  by  prudence  and  self-restraint;  a 
wiser  and  more  useful  head  of  the  state  was 
growing  up  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
tabernacle.  Hannah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elk- 
anah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  Kama-Zophim, 
a  city  in  Mount  Ephraim,  made  a  vow,  that  if 
the  curse  of  barrenness  were  removed  from  her, 
she  would  devote  her  first-born  to  the  service 
ofGod. 

Samuel,  her  son,  was  thus  educated  in  the 
service  of  the  high-priest  Eli.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  high-priest  would  obtain  great 
weight  and  authority  in  the  Hebrew  constuti- 
tion.  Wherever  the  ark  resided,  might  be  con- 
sidered the  temporary  capital  of  the  state.  The 
present  circumstance's  of  the  Hebrew  history 
contributed  to  exalt  still  higher  the  sacerdotal 
power.  The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  at 
Shiloh  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  from  its 
fortunate  central  position  the  most  powerful,  as 
the  least  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  of  all  the 
provinces.  The  northern  and  eastern  tribes  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  their  frontiers;  Judah, 
the  great  rival  of  Ephraim,  now  tamely  ac- 
nowledged  the  Philistines  as  their  masters. 
Hence  the  uncontested  pre-eminence  of  the 
Ephraimities  led  to  a  temporary  union  of  a 
civil  as  well  as  religious  supremacy  in  the  high- 
priest  Eli.  But  Eli  was  now  old  and  almost 
blind,  his  criminal  indulgence  to  his  sons 
Hophni.  and  Phineas  had  brought  disorder  and 
licentiousness  into  the  sacred  ceremonies.  The 
priests  had  become  overbearing  and  tyrannical; 
instead  of  taking  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
assigned  by  the  law,  they  selected  all  the  better 
parts  for  their  own  use:  and  Hophni  and  Phi- 
neas had  introduced  still  worse  abuses,  those 
which  disgraced  the  voluptuous  rites  of  the 
heathen  deities.  They  debauched  the  women 
who  assembled  before  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  thus  in  danger  of  be- 
coming as  impure,  as  that  of  Baal  Peor,  or  the 
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Babylonian  Mylitta.  In  the  midst  of  this  cor- 
ruption the  blameless  Samuel  grew  up  to  man-  ; 
hood.  Already  in  his  early  youth  he  had  re-  j 
ceived  divine  intimations  of  his  future  great-  ; 
ness;  the  voice  of  God,  while  he  slum-  ! 
bered  within  the  area  where  the  taber-  j 
nacle  stood,  had  three  times  called  upon  I 
his  name;  and  at  length  aroused  him,  ' 
and  commanded  him  to  communicate  to 
the  aged  Eli  the  fate  which  awaited  ! 
hisfamily.  the  war  between  the  Philistines  and  ' 
Israelites  broke  out  anew;  whether  the  Israel- 
ites, encouraged  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
of  the  Philistine  chieftains  in  the  fall  of  the 
temple  at  Gaza,  had  endeavored  to  throw  of  the 
yoke,  or  whether  the  Philistines  seized  the  op 
portunity  of  Samson's  death  to  extend  theirdo- 
minion,  does  not  appear.  A  bloody  battle  took 
place  at  Aphek.  in  the  northern  part  of  Judah, 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  totally  defeated, 
and  in  their  desperation  they  determined  to  re- 
sort to  those  means  of  conquest  which  had  proved 
irresistible  under  the  direction  of  Joshua. 
They  sent  to  Shiloh  for  the  ark  of  God,  and 
placed  it  in  the  center  of  their  forces.  But 
the  days  were  gone  when  the  rivers  dried  up, 
and  the  walls  of  cities  fell  down,  and  the 
enemy  fled  at  once  before  the  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  Israel's  God.  The  measure  was 
unauthorized  by  the  Divine  command.  Yet 
even  the  victorious  Philistines  were  not  free 
from  hereditary  apprehension  of  the  mighty 
God,  who  had  discomfited  the  Egyptians,  and 
subjugated  the  whole  land  of  the  Canaanites. 
They  exhorted  each  other  to  maintain  their 
character  for  valor.  The  Israelites  fought 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  resolution— the 
iron  chariots  of  the  Philistines  triumphed. 
Thirty  thousand  Israelites  perished,  and  the 
ark  of  God  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircum- 
cised— the  guilty  sons  of  Eli  were  slain  in  its 
defense.  The  aged  high-priest  sat  by  the  way- 
side in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  ark. 
A  messenger  rushed  in,  bearing  the  sad  intelli- 
gence; a  wild  cry  ran  through  the  whole  city, 
the  blind  old  man,  now  ninety-eight  years  of 
age,  fell  from  his  seat,  broke  his  neck,  and  died. 
The  wife  of  Phineas  was  seized  with  the  pains 
of  premature  labor;  the  women  around 
her  endeavored  to  console  her  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  she  had  borne  a  male  child; 
she  paid  no  attention  to  their  words,  and 
only  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation 
by  which  we  may  judge  how  strongly  the  re- 
ligious reverence  for  the  divine  worship  was 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites. 

The  pride  and  exultation  of  maternal  tender- 
neas,  the  grief  for  her  father-in-law  and  her 
husband  were  absorbed  in  a  deeper  feeling. 
She  said,  the  ark  of  God  is  taken;  and  she  called 
her  child  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel.  ^\ 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham but  the  prospect  of  hopeless  and  irremedi- 
able servitude.  Their  God  had  abandoned 
thep — perhaps  might  appear  on  the  side  of 
their  enemies.     Not  merely  the  glory,  and   the 


independence,  even  the  political  existence  of 
Israel  seemed  departed  with  the  ark,  departed 
for  ever.  With  what  amazement  and  jov  must 
the  extraordinary  intelligence  have  been  re- 
ceived, that  after  seven  months,  the  Philistines 
were  sending  back  the  ark  of  God,  not  in  con- 
tempt of  his  power,  but  with  signs  of  reveren- 
tial terror.  They  had  sent  the  strange  deity 
frjmcity  to  city,  every  where  their  own  gods 
had  been  rebuked,  the  statutes  had  fallen  pros- 
trate, their  harvests  had  been  wasted  by  mice 
Uieir  persons  afflicted  by  a  loathsome  disease! 
They  yoked  two  milch  kine  to  the  car,  and 
loaded  it  with  propitiatory  offerings.  Instead 
of  lingering  near  their  calves,  the  kine  had  set 
off  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethshemesh,  within 
the  border  of  the  Israelites.  There  the  Le- 
vites  received  it,  and  sacrificed  the  kine  to  the 
Almigh  ty .  The  profane  curiosity  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bethsnemesh  was  punished,  seventy 
men  were  struck  dead  for  presuming  to  look 
within  the  ark,  which  wassoon  after  solemnly 
removed  to  the  city  of  Kiriathjearim. 

Yet  twenty  years  longer  the  Israelites 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines  ;  but 
Samuel  was  now  grown  to  manhood,  and  was 
established  not  merely  with  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  but  likewise  of  a  prophet.  The  high 
priesthood  had  passed  into  the  next  branch  of 
the  family  of  Eli,  and  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance  before  the  acknowledged  weight 
of  the  new  leader.  Samuel,  having  labored 
with  success  to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices which  had  grown  up  among  the  people 
summoned  a  general  assembly  at  Mizpeh.  The 
Philistines  took  alarm,  and  put  their  forces  in 
motion  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  The  Is- 
raelites were  full  of  terror,  but  too  far  engaged 
to  recede  :  their  confidence  in  the  favor  of  God 
toward  their  righteous  judge,  induced  them  to 
risk  their  safety  on  the  acceptance  of  his 
prayers.  The  event  was  a  victory  so  complete, 
caused  partly  by  a  tremendous  storm,  that  the 
Philistines  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  whole 
country,  and  to  accept  of  equitable  terms  of 
peace. 

The  civil  administration  of  Samuel  was 
equally  prosperous.  He  united  at  least  all  the 
southern  tribes  under  his  authority  ;  he  held 
three  annual  sessions  of  justice  at  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  Mizpeh :  his  residence  he  fixed  in  hi 
native  city  of  Kamah.  But  his  .^ons,  who  in 
his  old  ao:e  were  installed  in  the  judicial  office, 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  their  upright 
father;  they  were  venal  and  corrupt.  The 
people  therefore,  having  seen  the  superior  eflS- 
cacy  of  the  monarchical  government,  which 
prevailed  in  the  neighboring  countries,  by  a 
formal  representation  of  their  elders,  demanded 
that  their  republican  polity  should  be  changed 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  It  is  most  re- 
markable that  Moses  had  anticipated  this  reso- 
lution; and,  providing  against  the  contingency 
of  kingly  government,  had  laid  down  regula- 
tions for  the  election  of  a  sovereign  and  the 
administration  of  regal  power.  The  kino-  was 
not  to  be  a  foreigner,  lest  the  independence  Oj 
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the  country  should  be  lost,  and  the  Israel itish 
commonwealth  sink  into  a  province  of  some 
great  empire.  He  was  prohibited  from  main- 
taining any  force  of  cavalry,  lest  he  should  at- 
tempt foreign  conquest,  to  the  neglect  or  dan- 
ger of  the  internal  strength  and  security  of  the 
kingdom.  The  lawgiver  either  perceived  that 
a  free  republic,  or  rather  a  federal  government 
of  twelve  distinct  republics,  was  an  experiment 
in  the  constitution  of  society,  or  that  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  the  commonwealth  might  so  far 
change  as  to  require  a  more  vigorous  executive. 
The  avowed  objects  of  the  people  in  demand- 
ing a  king  were,  the  more  certain  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  organization  of  a  strong 
and  permanent  military  force;  that  our  king 
might  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our 
battles.  The  national  militia,  untrained  and 
undisciplined,  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  the 
tumultuary  invasions  of  the  wandering  tribes; 
but  tiiey  had  nowto  resist  powerful  monarchies, 
and  the  ibrmidable  league  of  the  Philistine 
chieftains,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  an 
overwhelming  power  of  chariots  and  cavalry. 
The  prosperity  of  the  state  under  David  and 
Solomon  amply  justifies  the  deviation  from  the 
original  constitution.  The  conduct  of  Samuel 
on  this  occasion  was  prudent  and  moderate:  he 
fairly  laid  before  the  people  the  dangers  of  an 
oriental  despotism,  the  only  monarchy  then 
known,  with  all  the  exactions  and  oppressions 
of  arbitrary  power ;  and  left  them  to  make 
their  choice.  The  popular  feeling  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  change.  The  next  object  there- 
fore was  the  election  of  the  king.  The  nom- 
ination took  place  by  divine  instruction,  but 
may  be  admired  on  the  plainest  principles  of 
human  policy.  The  upright  and  disinterested 
Samuel  showed  no  favor  to  his  own  family, 
kindred,  or  tribe.  It  was  expedient  that  the 
king  should  be  chosen  from  the  southern  tribes, 
as  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  most 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemy.  A  prince 
of  Asher  or  Napthali  might  have  neglected  the 
interests  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  An  election 
from  the  great  rival  tribes  of  Ephraim  or  Judah 
might  excite  mutual  jealousy,  or  dread  of  a 
domineering  influence  among  the  weaker  clans. 
A  youth  of  singularly  tall  and  striking  person, 
an  eminent  distinction  in  the  Ea.st,  arrived  at 
Ramah.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Benjamitish 
chieftain,  and  had  been  wandering  in  search 
of  some  asses,  a  valuahle  property,  which  his 
father  had  lost  Him  Samuel  is  directed  to 
nominate  and  receive  with  regal  honors.  Giv- 
ing him  the  chief  seat  and  dL*tinguished  por- 
tion at  a  feast  where  thirty  persons  were  present, 
he  proceeds  privately  to  anoint  him  as  the 
future  king.  But  the  youth  was  to  be  prepared 
for  his  high  office  by  a  course  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  his  mind  imbued  with  deep  and 
powerful  enthusiasm  for  the  national  law  and 
national  faith.  He  was  sent  to  one  of  those 
schools  of  the  prophets,  most  likely  instituted 
by  Samuel,  where  the  pupils  were  initiated  in 
the  circle  of  Hebrew  education,  religious 
knowledge,    religious    music,    and    religious 


poetry.  Here  the  character  of  the  youth  was 
totally  changed :  he  mingled  in  the  sacred 
dances;  his  spirit  became  full  of  lofty  and  aspir- 
ing thoughts.  So  totally  were  the  former  levity 
and  carelessness  of  his  youth  cast  off,  that  his 
wandering  compatriots  exclaimed,  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets?  Thus  qualified  for  the 
royal  dignity,  at  a  solemn  assembly  at  Mizpeh, 
Saul  is  designated  by  lot  and  received  as  king, 
not  indeed  without  murmur  or  opposition  from 
some  few  factious  spirits,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  great  majority.  His  first 
measure  was  bold,  and  answerable  to  the  public 
expectation,  as  showing  that  ihe  strength  and 
vigilance  of  the  royal  power  would  extend  its 
protection  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  common- 
wealth. Naliash  king  of  the  Ammonites,  had 
invaded  the  Transjordanic  tribes,  and  now 
besieged  the  town  of  Jabez,  in  Gilead.  He  de- 
manded that  the  inhabitants  should  submit  to 
have  their  eyes  put  out;  a  revolting  act  of 
cruelty,  which  he  had  exacted,  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
jection, from  all  the  people  he  had  subdued. 
The  inhabitants  sent  in  all  haste  to  the  king 
for  succor.  Saul  instantly  hewed  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  pieces,  and  sent  this  sign,  like  the  fiery 
cross  of  the  Highlanders,  to  summon  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  army  mustered  to  the 
number  of  330,000  men. 

The  Ammonites  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed.  The  young  king  signalized  his  vic- 
tory by  an  act  of  mercy;  though  persuaded  to 
use  his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  the  factious 
persons  who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  he  re- 
fused and  declared  that  the  life  of  no  Israelite 
should  be  sacrificed  at  such  a  period  of  public 
rejoicing. 

Encouraged  by  this  prosperous  commence- 
ment, Samuel  assembled  the  people  at  Gilgal. 
Here  the  upright  magistrate  solemnly  appealed 
to  the  whole  assembly  to  bear  witness  to  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  his  administration,  in- 
vited their  scrutiny,  and  defied  their  censure; 
and,  thus,  having  given  a  public  account  of  his 
charge,  rebuked  the  people,  both  by  his  own 
words  and  a  sien  from  heaven,  a  thunderstorm 
at  the  unusual  time  of  the  wheat- harvest,  for 
their  innovation  on  the  established  constitution 
without  direct  preinstruction  from  heaven,  he 
surrendered  his  judicial  authority,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  king 
elect. 

Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Judges;  a 
period,  if  carelessly  surveyed,  of  alternate 
slavery  and  bloody  struggles  for  independence. 
Hence  may  rashly  be  inferred  the  total  failure  of 
the  Mosaic  polity  in  securing  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  views  of  the  legislator  were  not  completely 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  miseries  of  the 
people  were  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
deviation  from  ihe  original  statutes.  But,  in 
fact,  out  of  this  period  of  about  460  years,  not 
one  fourth  was  passed  under  foreign  oppression, 
and  many  of  the  servitudes  seem  to  have  been 
local,  extending  only  over  certain  tribes,  not 
over  the  whole  nation. 
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Above  300  years  of  peaceful  and  uneventful 
happiness  remain,  to  which  history,  only  faith- 
ful in  recording  the  crimes  and  sufferinirs  of 
man,  bears  the  favorable  testimony  of  her  silence. 
If  the  Hebrew  nation  did  not  enjoy  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  civilization,  yet  as  simple 
husbandmen,  possessing  perfect  freedom,  equal 
laws,  the  regular  administration  of  justice  — 
cultivating  a  soil  which  yielded  bountifully, 
yet  required  bui  light  labor — with  a  religion 
strict,  as  regards  the  morals  which  are  essential 
to  individual,  domestic,  and  national  peace,  yet 
indulgent  in  every  kind  of  social  and  festive  en- 
joyment—the descendants  of  Abraham  had 
reached  a  higher  state  of  virtue  and  happiness 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  period.  A  uni- 
form simplicity  of  manners  pervaded  the  whole 
people;  they  were  all  shepherds  or  husband- 
men. 

Gideon  was  summoned,  to  deliver  his  coun- 
try, from  the  thrastiing-floor;  Saul,  even  after 
he  was  elected  king,  was  found  driving  his 
herd;  David  was  educated  in  the  sheep-fold. 
But  the  habits  of  the  people  are  nowhere  de- 
scribed with  such  apparent  fidelity  and  lively 
interest  as  in  the  rural  tale  of  Ruth  and  her 
kinsman — a  history  which  unites  all  the  sweets 
ness  of  the  best  pastoral  poetry  with  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  real  life.  Now,  however,  we 
must  turn  to  the  rise,  the  greatness,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 


BOOK  VII. 

THE   MONARCHY. 

K*'!)?!!  of  Saul— Bavi'l— Death  of  Saul— Tnionof  thp  whole 

-    KinK'loin  ii'df^r  David— Ho   congir  s»s— Oocupatio  ■  '>t 

J»rusalem    HiS  cime— Expnl-iion  — Rf^storat  on     D-ath 

— Solomon— The  Building  «f  the  I'eraple— Ma  nificence 

and  Comi*jerce  of  Solomon. 

Some  time  must   have  elapsed  between   the 
nomination  of  Saul  and  his  active  and  regular 
administration  of  the  kingly  office  :  he  was  a 
youth  when  nominated,  his  son  Jonathan  now 
appears  grown  up,  a  gallant   and  daring    war- 
rior.    The  monarch's  first  care    was  to   forma 
regular  and  disciplined  army :  for   the  Philis- 
tines were  mu>!te'ing  the  most   numerous  and 
overpowering  host  they   had  ever  brought  into 
the  field.     Jonathan  began  the   war  by  attack- 
ing a  garrison  at  Geba,  before  the  preparations 
were  complet  d.  The  Philistines  broke  into  the 
country,  and,    with  3,000  chariots    and    6,000 
horse,  swept  the    whole  region.       The    panic-  | 
stricken  Israelites  fled    on   all   sides :    the    few  j 
troops  which  obeyed  the  trumpet  of    Saul  met  ' 
atGilgal.     Here   Saul,   in   direct   violation  of! 
the  Hel)rew  constitution  and  the  express  com-  j 
mand  of  Samuel,  tOv^k  upon  himself  the  priestly  i 
Inni'tion,  and   offi-red    sacrifice.     The   union  of' 
these  two  offices   in  one    person,  would    either 
have    given  an     overweening    weight  to    the  | 
kingly  authority;  or  the  religious  primacy,  in-  j 
stead  of  maintaining  its    independent  dignity,  ! 
would  have'sunk  into   a  suboniinate  branch  of  | 
the  royal   office.     Samuel,    who,   if  he  offered  i 


sacrifice,  probably  assumed  that  right  as  be- 
longing to  the  prophetic  iunction,  denounced, 
as  the  penalty  of  Saul's  offense,  that  the  king- 
dom should  not  be  hereditary  in  his  line,  but 
pass  into  that  of  a  man  more  obedient  to  the 
diyine  institutions. 

I  In  the  meantime  the  Philistines  overrun  the 
I  territory;  part  turned  southward  to  the  valley 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  part  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  Ephraim,  part  toward  the  Jordan 
as  far  as  Ophrah.  They  seized  all  the  arms, 
and  carried  away  all  the  smiths  in  the  country, 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  their  towns  to 
get  all  their  larger  implements  of  husbandry 
ground.  Saul  occupied  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gibeah  with  600  ill-armed  men.  From  this 
critical  situation  he  was  delivered  by  an  ad- 
venturous exploit  of  Jonathan.  This  daring 
youth,  unknown  to  his  father,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  armor-bearer,  scaled  a  rock  which 
was  an  outpost  of  the  enemy,  slew  twenty  men, 
and  threw  such  confusion  into  the  camp  that 
the  army,  most  likely  formed  of  different 
tribes,  fell  upon  each  other.  Saul,  perceiving 
this  from  the  height  of  Gibeah,  rushed  down, 
and  increased  the  tumult.  The  Philistii;>€'8' 
fled  on  all  sides  :  the  Israelites  sallied  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  woods  and 
rocks,  and  slew  them  without  mercy.  The  blow 
would  have  been  more  fatal  but  for  an  impol- 
itic vow  of  Saul,  who  had  adjured  the  people 
not  to  taste  food  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Many 
evils  ensued  from  this  rash  oath.  The  weary 
soldiers  could  not  pursue  their  advantage  : 
when  they  came  to  eat,  they  seized  the  spoil, 
and,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  eat  the 
meat  while  the  blood  was  still  in  it.  Saul 
hastened  to  prevent  this  crime,  and  commanded 
a  large  stone  to  be  rolled  forward,  on  which 
the  cattle  might  be  slain,  and  the  blood  flow  off". 
Worse  than  all,  Jonathan  was  found  to  have 
violated  the  vow,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  by 
tasting  a  little  wild  honey.  Saul  was  about  to 
sacrifice  his  noble  and  victorious  son  for  this 
breach  of  discipline,  and  the  Hebrew  annals 
might  have  anticipated  the  glory  or  the  crime 
of  the  Roman  Torquatus,  but  the  people,  with 
more  humane  feeling,  interfered,  and  forbade 
tli^  execution. 

/Saul  continued  to  wage  a  successful  war  with 
the  enemies  on  all  quarters:  tiie  most  harrass- 
ing  and  unconquerable  were  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  desert,  called  the  Amalekites.  These  fierce 
marauders  constantly  hovered  on  the  borders, 
swelled  the  Philistine  armies,  or  followed  in 
the  rear,  like  Tartan  hordes,  pillaging  and 
massacreing;  and,  as  the  Israelites  had  no  cav- 
alry, retreated  without  loss  to  the  security  of 
their  deserts.  It  was  a  cruel  but  inevitable 
policy  to  carry  a  war  of  extermination  into 
their  country.  T  ere  was  an  old  feud  of  blood 
between  the  nation-^,  since  their  first  attack  on 
the  Israelites  near  Sinai.  The  war- law  of  na- 
tions, and  necessity,  as  well  as  the  divine  com- 
mand, justified  this  measure.  Even  the  flocks 
and  herds  were  to  be  involved  in  the  general 
destruction,  lest  the  scattered  fugitives  (for  the 
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tribe  were  not  so  entirely  annihilated  but  that 
it  appeared  again  in  force  during  David's  resi- 
dence at  Ziklag),  should  reassemble,  and  form 
a  new  settlement  on  the  Israelitish  frontier.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  expedition  Saul  again  trans- 
gressed the  divine  commandment :  he  reserved 
the  best  part  of  the  spoil,  under  pretext  of 
offering  it  in  sacrifice,  and  spared  the  life  of 
the  king.  There  seems  to  be  an  obvious  policy 
in  this  command  to  destroy  all  plunder,  lest 
the  Israelites  should  have  been  tempted  to 
make  marauding  excursions  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, and  by  degrees  be  trained  up  as  an  ambi- 
tious and  conquering  people.  This  danger  the 
lawgiver  clearly  foresaw,  if  they  should  fall 
under  a  monarchy.  Agag  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  whom  the  Jews  owed  long 
arrears  of  vengeance  for  his  cruelties  to  their 
countrymen,  was  hewn  to  pieces  before  the  altar 
by  the  command  of  Samuel — a  fearful  example 
to  the  merciless  chieftains  of  the  wild  tribes: 
As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childlefis  among  women.  But  his 
repeated  acts  of  disobedience  had  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  finding  in  Saul  a  religious  and  consti- 
tutional kingj  punctual  in  his  conformity  to 
the  law  of  the  land  and  to  the  divine  command-^ 
ment.  Another  fatal  objection  to  his  sover- 
eignty, and  that  of  his  race,  began  to  display 
itself:  he  was  seized  with  the  worst  malady  to 
which  mankind  is  subject;  and  as  the  par- 
oxysms of  his  insanity  became  more  frequent 
and  violent,  the  brave  though  intractable  war- 
rior sank  into  a  moody  and  jealous  tyrant. 

The  early   history  of  David  is  involved  in 
considerable  difficulty.      The  events  are  here 
related   in    what  appears  the   most  easy  and 
natural   order.     Samuel,  by   the  divine  com- 
mand, went  down   to  Bethlehem  to  sacrifice, 
and  there  selected  and  anointed  a,s  king  the 
youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse;  a  beautiful 
youth,  then  employed   in  his  father's  pastures, 
where  he  had  already  signalized  his  bravery 
by  combatting  and  slaying  two  wild  beasts,  a 
lion    and    a   bear.     A  short  time  after,  in  the 
course  of  the  Philistine  war,  the  whole  array  of 
the  Israelites  was  defied  by  a  gigantic  cham- 
pion, Goliath  of  Gath,  who  was  almost  cased 
in  a  brazen  armor.     Notwithstanding  a  splendid 
reward  offered  by  Saul,  no  warrior  dared  to 
confront  this  terrible  foe      Suddenly  a  youth, 
of  modesty  and  piety  equal  to  his  beauty   and 
valor,  appeared;  accepted  the  combat,  slew  the 
insulting  Philistine  with  a  stone  from  his  sling, 
and  returned  in  triumph,  with  the  head  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  camp.     This  bold  achievement 
endeared   David  to  the  kindred  spirit  of  Jona- 
than, the   son   of  Saul,  and    proved   the  com- 
mencement of  a  romantic  friendship,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  incidents  in  the  .Jewish  annals. 
But  in  their  triumphant  songs  the  maidens  of 
Israel  had  raised  the  fame  of  David  above  tiiat 
of  Saul:  deep  and  rankling  jealousy  sank  into 
the  distempered  mind  of  the  monarch.      For 
several   years   the   increasing    malady   preyed 
upon  his  spirit,  till   it   was   thought   that   the 
power  of  music  (in  modern  times,  and  among 


nations  less  susceptible  of  deep  emotions  from 
sound,  employed  not  without  success  in  cases 
of  derangement),  might  sooth  him  to  composure. 
David,  who  may  have  passed  the  intermediate 
time  in  a  prophe'ticschool,  had  attained  that  ex- 
quisite skill  in  music  and  poetry  which  appears 
in  the  energy  and  tenderness  of  his  Psalms.  H,e 
was  summoned  to  attend  upon  the  king.  At  first 
the  wayward  spirit  of  Saul  is  allayed;  but  the 
paroxysms  return  :  twice  he  attempts  the  life  of 
David ;  but  his  trembling  hand  can  not  direct 
the  spear  with  fatal  force.  In  his  lucid  interval 
he  promotes  David  to  a  military  command,  in 
which  the  future  king  Requires  universal  popu- 
larity. A  short  time  after,  Saul  promises  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  on  the  invidious  con- 
dition that  he  should  bring  the  foreskins  of  a 
hundred  Philistines.  David  and  his  troop  slew 
two  hundred;  and  received  not  Merab,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  had  been  promised  to  him 
at  first,  but  Michal,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  as 
his  reward.  In  a  conference  with  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains  he  acquired  great  reputation, 
even  among  the  enemy,  for  his  wisdom  in 
council.  The  jealousy  of  Saul  again  broke 
out,  but  was  allayed  by  the  friendly  interference 
of  Jonathan.  New  triumphs  of  David  excited 
new  hostility;  and  hardly  saved  by  a  stratagem 
of  his  wife,  who  placed  an  image  in  his  bed,  he  , 
fled  to  Samuel,  at  Ramah.  Officers  were  des- 
patched to  seize  him :  they  found  him  employed 
among  the  sacred  choir,  who,  with  Samuel  at 
their  head,  were  chanting  some  of  their  solemn 
religious  hymns.  The  messengers  were  seized 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  mingled  their 
voices  with  those  of  the  prophets.  Three  times 
the  awe  of  the  inspired  prophets  thus  prevented 
the  officers  of  Saul  from  executing  his  command. 
At  length  Saul  himself  set  forth  with  the  same 
hostile  design;  but  his  melancholy  spirit  was  not 
proof  against  the  sacred  contagion  ;  the  early 
and  gentle  associations  of  his  youth  arose  with- 
in him ;  he  too  cast  off  his  royal  habits,  and  took 
his  former  place  in  the  devotional  assembly. 

After  this  reconciliation,  David  was  re.^cued 
from  new  danger  by  the  generous  intervention 
of  Jonathan.  This  noble  youth  not  merely  sac- 
rificed his  hopes  of  a  kingly  succession  to  his 
friend,  the  designated  heir  of  the  throne;  but, 
confronting  the  worst  paroxysm  of  his  father's 
frenzy,  had  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  lance 
aimed  at  him  missed  its  blow.  David  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  failure  of  his  friend's 
interlerence  by  a  concerted  signal,  and  after  tak- 
ing a  long  farewell  of  Jonathan,  he  made  his 
escape  to  Nob,  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Here  he  pretended  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  the  king;  deceived  by  his  plausible 
story,  in  order  to  hasten  him  on  his  way,  the 
priest  bestowed  on  him  a  part  of  the  bread-of- 
fering, w^hich  it  was  profanation  in  any  but  those 
of  Levitical  race  to  touch;  and  the  more  valu- 
able present  of  Goliath's  sword,  which  had  been 
laid  up  as  a  trophy.  David  then  fled  to  Gath  ; 
but  mistrusting  the  hospitality  of  the  Philistine 
king,  he  feigned  idiocy,  and  escaped  to  a  wild 
cave,that  of  AduUam,  where  he  became  the  cap- 
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lain  of  an  independent  troop  of  adventurers, 
composed  of  the  discontented  and  distressed 
from  all  quarters.  He  was  joined  by  some 
marauders,  warriors  of  remarkable  bravery, 
from  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  placed  themselves  under  his  banner.  The 
devoted  attachment  of  these  men  to  their 
chieftain  was  shown  in  a  gallant  exploit  per- 
formed by  three  of  them,  who  broke  through 
the  Philistine  army  to  procure  water  for  David, 
which  he  had  earnestly  wished  to  have  from  hLs 
native  fountain  in  Bethlehem.  But  David 
would  not  taste  water  purchased  at  such  a  risk 
as  the  lives  of  three  brave  men — he  poured  it  out 
to  the  Lord.  This  gallant  troop  undertook  no 
enterprise  against  their  native  country,  but  they 
fell  on  the  Philistine  army,  who  were  besieging 
some  valuable  corn  magazines  at  Keilah,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 

Saul,  in  the  meantime,  had  wreaked  dread- 
ful vengeance  on  the  priesthood.  From  the  in- 
formation of  Doeg,  an  Edomite  he  had  been 
apprised  of  the  service  rendered  to  David  at 
Nob,  by  Abimelech.  His  jealous  nature  con- 
strued this  into  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
whole  order.  He  commanded  their  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter;  his  awe-struck  followers  re- 
fused to  imbrue  their  hands  in  holy  blood  ;  and 
Saul  was  forced  to  employ  the  less  scrupnlous 
arm  of  an  alien,  the  sanguinary  Doeg.  Eighty- 
five  of  the  sacred,  order  were  slain,  Abiather, 
the  son  of  Abimelech,  fled  to  David.  After 
this  atrocity,  Saul  set  out  in  pursuit  of  David, 
and  had  almost  surprised  him  at  Keilah.  The 
fugitive,  having  intrusted  his  family  to  the  gen- 
erous protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  fled  from 
cave  to  rock,  from  desert  to  fastness,  perpetually 
making  hair-breadth  escapes,  yet  disdaining  to 
make  use  of  any  advantage  or  to  commit  any 
violence  against  the  person  of  his  royal  enemy 
who  was  twice  within  his  power. 

Once  the  king  retired  to  sleep  in  a  cave  at 
Engedi,  the  inner  part  of  which  was  the  lurk- 
ing place  of  David.  He  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his 
robe,  and  then  making  hi  mself  known,  expressed 
his  repentance  for  having  so  far  ventured  to 
desecrate  the  royal  person.  The  better  spirit 
of  Saul  revived,  and  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion took  place.  A  second  time  David,  by  the 
negligence  of  hLs  guard,  surprised  the  king 
sleeping  as  before  in  his  tent;  he  repressed  the 
murderous  intentions  of  his  companion,  Abia- 
thar;  but,  to  show  what  he  might  have  done, 
carried  away  a  spear  and  a  cruise  of  water  that 
stood  by  his  bed  side.  He  then,  from  the  top  of 
a  hill  reproved  Abner,  Saul's  general,  for  keep- 
ing so  negligent  a  watch  over  the  sacred  person 
of  the  monarch.  The  magnanimity  of  David 
was  equaled  by  the  generous  fidelity  of  Jona- 
than, who,  regardless  of  his  own  advancement, 
the  great  object  of  his  father's  jealousy,  expressed 
his  anxious  desire  that  David  might  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  and  he  himself  fill  the  sub- 
ordinate place  of  his  vizier. 

But  the  resentment  of  Saul  is  implacable; 
he  gives  to  another  Michal,  David's  wife ;  and 
David  himself,  like  Themistocles  or  Coriola- 
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nus,  takes  refuge  in  the  capital  of  his  country's 
enemy;  but  with  no  design  either  of  hostility 
to  his  native  land,  or  even  of  revenge  against 
the  ungrateful  king.  Achish  assigns  him  to  the 
town  of  Ziklag  for  his  residence,  where  he 
dwells  with  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  and  Abi- 
gail, the  widow  of  the  churlish  Nabal,  from 
whom,  during  his  freebooting  life,  he  had  de- 
manded a  supply  of  provisions,  in  return  for  the 
protection  which  his  troops  had  afforded  to  the 
pastures  of  the  Israelites.  Abigail  had  arrested 
his  wrath  from  her  parsimonious  husband,  who 
refused  the  succor  required,  by  propitiatory 
gifts;  and  Nabal,  dying  of  drunkenness  and 
terror,  David  took  her  as  his  wife.  Thus  an 
involuntary  exile,  David  found  himself  in  great 
difficulty  to  avoid  embarking  in  hostilities 
against  his  native  land. 

For  some  time  he  deceived  the  Philistine 
king  by  making  inroads  on  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  desert,  while  he  pretended  that  his  troops 
had  been  employed  in  ravaging  Judea.  His 
embarrassment  increased  when  the  king  of  the 
Philistines  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  to 
renew  the  war;  and  he  was  formally  summoned 
to  range  his  forces  under  the  banner  of  his  new 
liege  lord.  He  appeared  at  the  rendezvous; 
but  he  was  fortunately  relieved  from  this  diffi- 
cult position  by  the  jealous  mistrust  of  the  Phil- 
istine chieftains.  Dismissed  from  the  invading 
army,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Ziklag  that 
his  old  enemies,  the  Amalekites,  had  made  a 
sudden  descent  on  his  residence,  burned  the 
city,  and  carried  off  all  the  women  and  children. 
David  pursues,  overtakes,  falls  on  them  by 
night,  slaughters  them  without  mercy,  and  hav- 
ing rescued  the  captives,  returns  laden  with 
booty. 

The  end  of  the  unhappy  Saul  drew  near.  Ill 
supported  by  his  subjects,  many  of  whom,  even 
in  the  remotest  districts,  seem  to  have  main- 
tained a  friendly  correspondence  with  David, 
he  determined  to  risk  his  crown  and  kingdom 
on  a  great  battle  with  the  Philistines.  Still, 
however,  haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire 
of  searching  into  the  secrets  of  futurity  insepar- 
able from  uncivilized  man,  heknewnot  to  what 
quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre,  outraged  by  his  cruelty,  had  for- 
saken him;  the  Urim  and  Thummira  was  with 
Abiatiiar,  he  knew  not  where.  The  prophets 
stood  aloof:  no  dreams  visited  his  couch;  he  had 
persecuted  even  the  unlawful  diviners.  He 
hears  at  length  of  a  female  necromancer,  a 
woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob:  strangely  similar 
in  sound  to  the  Obeah  women  in  the  West 
Indies. 

To  the  cave-dwelling  of  this  woman,  in  Endor, 
the  monarch  proceeds  in  disguise.  The  wo- 
man at  first  alleges  her  fears  of  the  severity 
with  which  the  laws  against  necromancy  were 
then  executed.  Saul  promises  her  impunity. 
He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel. 
At  this  daring  demand  of  raising  a  man  of 
such  dignity  and  importance,  the  woman  first 
recognizes,  or  pretends  to  recognize,  her  royal 
visitant.     "Whom  seest  thou?"  says  the  king. 
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"Mighty  ones  ascending  from  the  earth."  "Of 
what  form?"  "An  old  man  covered  with  a 
mantle."  Saul  in  terror  bows  his  head  to  the 
earth,  and,  it  should  seem,  not  daring  to  look 
up,  receives  from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the 
awful  intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On 
the  reality  of  this  apparition,  we  presume  not 
to  decide :  the  figure,  if  figure  there  were,  was 
not  seen  by  Saul ;  and,  excepting  the  event  of 
the  approaching  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing 
which  the  living  prophet  had  not  said  before 
repeatedly  and  publicly.  But  the  fact  is  curi- 
ous, as  showing  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  departed  spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  of  most  other  nations. 

The  prophecy,  like  others,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  own  accomplishment.  In  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gilboa,  the  Israelites  were  to- 
tally defeated.  Jonathan  and  the  other  sons  of 
Saul  were  slain;  and  the  desperate  monarch, 
determined  not  to  outlive  his  fall,  commanded 
his  armor-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword. 
The  faithful  servant  refused  to  obey.  His  mas- 
ter then  fell  on  his  own  sword,  but  the  wound 
not  being  mortal,  he  called  on  a  youth,  an 
Amalekite,  to  drive  the  weapon  home.  The 
faithful  armor-bearer  slew  himself  on  his  mas- 
ter's corpse.  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  taken  by  the  Philistines,  treated  with 
great  indignity,  and  that  of  Saul  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Beth-Shan,  afterward 
Scythopolis.  It  was  soon  after  rescued  by  a 
daring  incursion  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  who,  remem- 
bering how  Saul  had  rescued  their  city  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  displayed  that  rarest  of  .vir- 
tues, gratitude  to  a  fallen  monarch ;  and  adorned 
the  annals  of  their  country  with  one  of  its  most 
noble  incidents. 

The  newsof  the  battle  of  Gilboa  soon  reached 
David.  The  young  Amalekite  took  posseasion 
of  the  bracelet  and  ornaments  of  Saul,  and  car- 
ried them  with  all  possible  speed  to  his  desig- 
nated successor :  but  David  ordered  him  to  exe- 
cution for  thus  assisting  ia  the  death  and  plun- 
dering the  person  of  tlie  king.  He  expressed 
the  deepest  sorrow,  not  merely  for  the  defeat  of 
Israel  and  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Jona- 
than, but  also  for  that  of  the  gallant  monarch, 
whose  early  valor  demanded  unmixed  admi- 
ration, whose  malady  might  extenuate  much  of 
liis  later  aberrations.  During  David's  wild  and 
adventurous  life,  his  poetic  faculty  had  been 
constantly  kept  alive.  Many  of  his  most  afiect- 
ing  elegies  receive  a  deeper  interest  when  read 
in  connection  with  his  personal  history;  but 
none  is  more  touching  than  that  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan — 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death 
not  divided. 

But  David  did  not  waste  the  time  in  lamen- 
tation; he  suddenly  appeared  at  Hebron,  was 
welcomed  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  imme- 
diately raised,  by  common  acclamation,  to  the 
yacant  throne.  Abner,  the  most  powerful  of 
tlie  military  leaders  in  the  army  of  Saul,  and 


his  near  relative,  appealed  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  northern  tribes  against  Judah,  and  set  up 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  only  surviving  son,  as  king. 
Ishbosheth  was  totally  unfit  for  the  high  situa- 
tion ;  and  after  Abner  had  supported  the  contest 
for  more  than  two  yeai-s  by  his  personal  weight 
and  activity,  on  some  disgust  he  fell  off  to  Da- 
vid. But  unfortunately  in  a  battle  which  had 
taken  place  at  Gibeon,  he  had  slain  Asahel,  the 
brother  of  Joab,  David's  most  powerful  fol- 
lower. Joab  in  revenge  assassinated  him  with 
his  own  hand.  David  was  deeply  grieved,  and 
as  well  to  show  his  regret,  as  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  participation  in  the  crime,  Abner  re- 
ceived an  honorable  burial,  and  the  king  ap- 
peared as  chief  mourner.  The  loss  of  Abner 
was  fatal  to  the  party  of  Ishbosheth,  and  as  the 
falling  never  want  enemies,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  some  of  his  own  followers.  Kechab  and 
Baanah„the  murderers,  instead  of  meeting  with 
a  welcome  reception  and  reward  from  David, 
were  executed  for  their  crime. 

The  power  and  character  of  David,  now 
thirty  years  old,  triumphed  over  all  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  tribes.  The  whole  nation  received 
him  as  their  king;  their  united  forces  ranged 
themselves  under  his  banner,  their  most  valiant 
captains  took  pride  in  obeying  his  commands. 
The  Philistines,  who,  from  the  terror  of  his 
name,  seem  immediately  to  have  withdrawn 
within  their  own  frontier,  were  defeated  in  all 
quarters.  Yet  the  exterminating  character  of 
the  former  wars  with  this  people  may  be  estima- 
ted from  the  number  of  troops  contributed  from 
the  several  tribes,  if  indeed  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rect, Judah  musters  only  6,000  men  ;  Ephraira, 
20,800  ;Zebulun,  50,000;  the  powerful  tribes  be- 
yond Jordan,  120,000  men. 

After  residing  seven  years  and  a  half  at 
Hebron,  David  determined  to  found  a  capital 
city,  which  should  thenceforth  be  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  the  religion.  Josephus  asserts 
that  the  foundation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  were  expressly  enjoined  by 
Moses,  and  that  he  even  anticipated  the  nature 
of  the  hill,  on  which  the  latter  was  to  stand,  and 
the  size  of  its  stones.  But,  except  in  one  ob- 
scure prophetic  passage,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  writings  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  German  writer.  Herder,  has  drawn  an  in- 
genious inference  from  a  verse  in  the  same  last 
prophecy  of  Moses,  where  the  passage  is  found, 
in  which  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be  designated . 
It  is  said  of  Zebulun,  they  shall  call  the 
people  into  the  mountain,  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  This  moun- 
tain he  supposes  to  be  Tabor,  on  the  borders  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulun,  which  stands  alone  at 
the  edge  of  a  vast  plain,  with  a  fine  level  space 
on  its  top,  admirably  calculated  for  the  site  of  a 
city;  while  the  sides  are  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. Herder  dwells  with  great  eloquence  on 
the  commanding  majesty  and  the  strength  of  a 
situation  which  is  seen  on  all  sides  from  an  im- 
mense distance,  and  overlooked  by  no  neigh- 
boring eminence.     It  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
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this  hypothesis  that  Tabor  fell  early,  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  either  to  found  a  city, 
or  transfer  thither  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark 
of  God. 

But  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  become  the 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  government,  and  the  scene 
of  more  extraordinary  events,  more  strange 
and  awful  vicissitudes,  than  any  city  in  the 
universe,  not  excepting  Eome.  There  stood  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  a  strong 
fortress,  which  had  remained  in  the  possession- 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Jebusites,  since 
the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

The  natural  strength  and  long  security  of  the 
citadel  tempted  the  Jebusites  to  treat  a  suni- 
mons  to  surrender  with  insolent  defiance.  David, 
however,  took  both  the  town  and  the  citadel, 
which  stood  on  Mount  Sion,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  royal  residence.  The  situation  of 
Jerusalem  is  remarkably  imposing,  it  stands  on 
several  eminences  of  unequal  heights,  some 
parts  of  which  slope  gradually,  on  others  the 
sides  are  abrupt  and  percipitous.  All  around, 
excepting  in  the  north,  run  deep  ravines  or 
valleys,  like  intrenchments  formed  by  nature, 
beyond  which  arise  mountains  of  greater 
height,  which  encircle  and  seem  to  protect  the 
city.  It  is  open  only  to  the  north,  as  if  the 
way  had  been  leveled,  for  the  multitudes  from 
th«  rest  of  the  tribes  to  arrive  at  the  holy  city 
without  difficulty  or  obstacle.'  The  hill  of  Sion, 
on  which  David's  city  stood,  rose  to  the  south, 
it  was  divided  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine 
from  the  other  hills,  over  which  the  city  grad- 
ually spread   . 

The  next  great  step  of  David  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  national  religion  with  suit- 
able dignity  and  magnificence.  Had  David 
acted  solely  from  political  motives,  this  measure 
had  been  the  wisest  he  could  adopt.  The  sol- 
emn assembling  of  the  tribes  would  not  only 
cement  the  political  union  of  the  monarchy, 
but  increase  the  opulence  of  his  capital,  and 
promote  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country; 
while  it  brought  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  people,  under  the  cognizance 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  sovereign,  it  fixed 
the  residence  of  the  more  eminent  among  the 
priesthood  in  the  metropolis. 

The  ark,  after  the  restoration  by  the  Phil- 
istines, had  probably  remained  at  Kirjath 
Jearim;  from  thence  it  was  moved  with  the 
greatest  state,  attended  by  David,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men.  It  was  placed  on  a  car;  Uzzah, 
who  presumed  to  touch  it,  was  struck  dead. 
Wherever  it  moved,  it  was  escorted  with  instru- 
ments of  music  and  hymns,  which  recalled  all 
the  former  wonders  of  the  Jewish  history,  the 
triumphs  of  God  over  his  enemies.  That  noble 
ode,  the  68th  Psalm,  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  written  on  this  occasion.  The  ark  re- 
mained for  three  months  in  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom,while  preparations  were  making  for  its  sol- 
emn reception  within  the  city.  When  the  pavil- 
ion waaready,  David  made  a  feast  for  the  whole 


[  people,  and  himself  having  cast  off  his  royal 
robes,  and  put  on  a  simple  linen  tunic,  joined 
i  the  procession,  which  was  conducted  with  that 
I  dramatic  union  of  music,  singing,  and  dancing, 
j  common  to  the  festal  worship  of  all   southern 
nations.    On  the  second  removal  the  105th  and 
106th  Psalms  were  sung.     Michal  alone,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  the  wife  of  David's  youth, 
whom  on  his  accession  he  had  taken  back,  en- 
tered not  ipto  the  general  enthusiasm ;  she  re- 
buked her  husband  for  thus  derogating  from 
the  royal  dignity,  of  which  she  seems  to  have 
entertained    truly   Oriental  notions.     David, 
offended  by  her   presumption   and  irreligion, 
from  that  time  abstained  from  her  bed. 

David  had  already  built  a  royal  palace,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  of  whom, 
he  received  cedar  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
experienced  artisans.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  amity  between  the  Tyrians  and 
the  Hebrews  so  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
two  nations,  the  one  agricultural,  and  the  other 
commercial.  The  religious  king,  in  pursuance 
of  the  wise  policy  which  led  him  to  found  a 
capital,  and  reinstate  the  religion  in  its  former 
splendor,  determined  to  build  a  permanent 
temple.  The  tabernacle  might  be  suitable  to 
the  God  of  the  wandering  Israelites,  but  a  more 
solid  and  durable  edifice  seemed  accordant  to 
the  Deity  of  a  settled  people.  See,  now,  says 
the  king  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  I  dwell  in  an 
house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth 
within  curtains. 

The  prophet  at  first  highly  approved  of  this 
pious  design ;  but  shortly  after,  the  divine  com- 
mandment was  proclaimed,  that  David  was  to 
desist  from  the  great  national  enterprLse,  and 
leave  the  glory  of  it  to  his  son,  who  was  to  in- 
herit his  throne.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition 
is  most  remarkable,  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which  aimed 
at  forming  a  peaceful,  not  a  warlike  or  con- 
quering people.  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abund- 
antly, and  hast  made  great  wars ;  thou  shalt 
not  build  a  house  unto  my  name,  because  thou 
hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my 
sight.  From  whence  could  so  sublime  a  pre- 
cept descend,  amid  a  people  situated  as  the 
Jews  then  were,  unless  from  the  great  Father 
of  love  and  mercy. 

The  sanguinary  career  of  David's  victorious 
arms  was  not  yet  terminated.  On  every  side 
he  extended  his  frontier  to  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  promised  land,  and  secured  the  whole 
country  by  the  subjection  or  unrelenting  exter- 
mination of  its  restless  enemies.  He  defeated 
the  Philistines,  and  took  Gath  and  a  great 
part  of  their  dominion.  He  conquered  and 
established  garrisons  in  the  whole  territory  of 
Edom :  Hadad,  the  last  of  the  royal  race,  fl©d 
to  Egypt.  He  treated  the  Moabites  with  still 
greater  severity,  putting  to  the  sword  a  great 
partof  the  population.  He  overthrew  the  Sy- 
rians of  Zo6ah  (supposed  by  Michaelies  to  be 
the  kingdom  of  Nisibis,  bordering  on  Armenia, 
which  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses) ; 
Zobah   lay  between  the  Transjordanic  tribes 
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and  the  Euphrates:  they  were  routed  with  a 
loss  of  1,000  chariots,  700  horsemen,  and  20,- 
000  foot.  Faithful  to  the  law  he  mutilated  all 
the  horses,  except  a  certain  number  reserved 
for  state  and  splendor.  The  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus marched  to  the  defense  of  their  kindred, 
but  retreated,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  22,000 
men.  The  kingdom  of  Hamath  entered  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  conqueror.  Thus  the 
Euphrates  became  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom ;  the  northern  was  secured 
by  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  in  the  king- 


death  was  inevitable.  He  did  not  perpetrate 
this  double  crime  without  remonstrance.  The 
prophet  Nathan  addressed  to  him  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  apologue  of  the  rich  man  who, 
while  possessed  of  abundant  flocks,  took  by 
force  the  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  poor  man  to  feast 
a  stranger.  The  bitterness  of  the  king's  re- 
pentance may  be  estimated  by  his  own  sad  and 
pathetic  expressions  in  the  poems,  particularly 
the  51st  P&alm,  composed  on  this  humiliating 
subject.  But  henceforth  the  hand  of  God  was 
against  him. 


dom  of  Damascus,  and  by  the  friendly  state  of    "^he  Ammonitish  war,  indeed,  was  brought 
Tyre;  the  southern  by  the  ruin  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  military  possession  of  Edom. 

In  the  height  of  his  power,  David  did  not 
forget  his  generous  friend,  Jonathan.  One  of 
his  sons,  Mephibo8heth,a  lame  youth,  still  sur- 
vived. He  was  sent  for,  kindly  received,  and 
assigned  a  maintenance  at  the  royal  table. 
David  soon  after  restored  to  him  the  personal 
estate  of  Saul,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  adherent,  Ziba.  The  estate 
must  have  been  considerable,  much  larger  than 
the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Saul:  perhaps, 
increased  by  confiscation  during  his  possession 
of  royal  authority.  A  new  war  broke  out 
shortly  against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  alliance  with  several  of 
the  Syrian  princes.  The  war  originated  in 
this  manner.  On  the  accession  of  Hanun,  the 
son  of  Nahash,  to  the  throne,  David,  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  father,  sent  an 
embassy  of  congratulation.  The  Ammonites 
suspecting  the  ambassadors  to  be  spies,  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  contumely;  shaved  their 
beards,  the  worst  insult  that  can  be  inflicted  in 
the  East,  cut  their  garments  short,  and  dis- 
missed them.  The  forces  of  David  marched 
immediately  into  the  country,  commanded  by 
Joab  and  Abishai,  who  totally  defeated  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies.  Another  formid- 
able army  of  Syrians  making  its  appearance, 
David  took  arms  in  person,  and  discomfited 
them  with  the  loss  of  700  chariots. 

So  far  unexampled  splendor  and  prosperity 
had  marked  the  reign  of  David;  the  remainder 
was  as  gloomy  as  disastrous.  His  own  crime 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  fortunes.  Walk- 
ing on  the  terrace  roof  of  his  palace,  he  looked 
down  on  the  bath  of  a  neighboring  harem,  in 
which  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  Bathsheba, 
the  wife  of  Uriah,  a  man  of  Canaanitish  de- 
scent, but  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He 
became  enamored  of  her,  and  sent  for  her  to 
his  palace.  To  cover  the  consequences  of  his 
crime,  her  husband  was  summoned  from  the 
army,  then  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kabbah, 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  But  Uriah, 
either  from  secret  suspicion,  or  mere  accident, 
avoided  the  snare:  the  brave  warrior  refused 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  liLs  home. 


while  his  companions  in  arms  were  sleeping  in 
the  open  air.  Foiled  in  his  purpose,  David 
plunged  headlong  down  the  precipitous  decliv- 
ity of  guilt:  he  sent  secret  orders  that  Uriah 
should  be  exposed  on  a  post  of  danger,  where 


to  a  favorable  termination ;  Joab,  after  wast- 
ing the  whole  country,  pressed  the  siege  of  Kab- 
bah. David  joined  the  army,  and  took  the 
city  ;  where  he  wreaked  the  most  dreadful  ven- 
geance on  the  inhospitable  people.  All,  those 
at  least,  who  were  found  in  arms,  were  put 
wider  saws  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under 
axes  of  iron,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  brick 
kiln.  The  long  hostilities  of  the  nations  around 
Palestine  were  not  likely  to  mitigate  the  fero- 
city of  the  usages  of  war;  and  the  Ammonites 
seem  to  have  been  tlie  most  savage  people  of  the 
whole  region,  and  were,  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  the  embassa- 
dors, whose  persons  are  sacred  among  the 
fiercest  tribes,  selected  as  fearful  examples  to 
the  enemies  of  Israel.  But  now  the  life  of 
David  began  to  darken,  a  curse,  fatal  as  that 
which  the  old  Grecian  tragedy  delights  to 
paint,  hung  over  hLs  house.  Incest,  fratricide, 
rebellion  of  the  son  against  the  father,  civil 
war,  the  expulsion  of  the  king  from  his  capital 
— such  are  the  crimes  and  calamities  which 
blacken  the  annals  of  his  later  years.  The 
child,  of  which  Bathsheba  was  pregnant,  died; 
but  its  loss  was  replaced  by  the  birth  of  the  fa- 
mous Solomon.  Worse  evils  followed.  Am- 
mon  the  eldest  bom  son  of  David,  committed 
an  incestuous  rape  on  Tamar,  the  sister  of  Ab- 
salom. Absalom  (for  in  many  eastern  nations, 
as  has  before  been  observed,  the  honor  of  the 
brother  is  wounded  more  deeply  even  than  that 
of  the  parent,  by  the  violation  of  an  unmarried 
female)  washed  out  the  stain  in  the  blood  of  his 
brother.  The  murderer  fled,  but  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Joab,  David's  faithful  captain,  he 
was  permitted  to  return ;  and  at  length,  by  a 
singular  artifice,  admitted  to  his  father's  pres- 
ence. A  woman  of  Tekoah  was  directed  to 
appear  in  mourning  apparel  before  the  king. 
Of  her  two  sons,  one  had  slain  the  other  in  an 
accidental  quarrel,  the  family  sought  to  put  the 
survivor  to  death,  and  leave  her  alone  in  iier 
childless  house.  The  analogy  of  her  situation 
with  his  own,  struck  the  mind  of  David ;  though 
he  detected  the  artifice,  in  evil  hour  he  recalled 
his  offending  and  exiled  son  to  Jerusalem;  but 
still  refused  him  permission  to  appear  in  his 
court.  Before  long,  the  daring  youth  set  fire  to 
a  field  of  barley  belonging  to  Joab,  declaring 
that  he  had  rather  appear  before  his  father  as  a 
criminal,  than  be  excluded  from  his  presence. 
An  interview  followed,  in  which  the  parental 
feeling  of  David  triumphed  over  his  justice 
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and  his  prudence.  Absalom  was  a  youth  of 
exquisite  beauty,  remarkable  for  his  luxuriant 
hair;  his  manners  were  highly  popular,  and  by 
consummate  address  and  artful  impeachments 
of  his  father's  negligence  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  he  gradually  won  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people. 

He  was  aided  by  Ahitophel,  a  man  of  the  most 
profound  subtlety,  and  acute  political  foresight. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  suddenly 
fled  to  Hebron, raised  the  standard  of  revolt,and 
in  a  short  time  the  conspiracy  grew  so  formida- 
ble that  David  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capi- 
tal. He  went  forth  from  the  eastern  gate,  crossed 
the  brook  Kidron,  and  ascended  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  from  whence  he  looked  back  upon  the 
city  which  he  had  founded,  or  the  ornamented 
abode  for  many  years  of  all  his  power,  his  glory, 
and  his  happiness.  He  was  leaving  it  in  ^his 
old  age,  perhaps  forever,  a  miserable  fugitive, 
driven  forth  by  a  people,  whose  independence 
as  a  nation  he  had  established,  and  by  an  un- 
natural son,  whose  life  had  been  his  gift.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  sorrow :  with  his 
head  covered  atid  his  feet  bare,  he  began  his 
melancholy  pilgrimage,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  people,  who  could  not  wit- 
ness without  commiseration  this  sad  example 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness.  Yet  the 
greatness  of  David  did  not  depend  upon  his 
royal  state;  it  was  within  his  lofty  soul,  and 
inseparable  from  his  commanding  character. 
Neither  his  piety,  nor  his  generosity,  nor  his 
prudence  deserted  him.  The  faithful  priests, 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  followed  him  with  the  ark; 
he  sent  them  back,  unwilling  that  the  sacred 
treasures  of  God  should  be  exposed  to  the  perils 
and  ignominy  of  his  flight.  He  remonstrated 
with  Ittai,  a  stranger,  on  the  imprudence  of  ad- 
hering to  his  fallen  fortunes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  left  Hushai,  a  man  of  great  address,  to 
counterwork  the  intrigues  of  the  crafty  Ahito- 
phel. He  had  more  trials  to  endure;  as  he 
passed  Bahurim,  a  man  named  Shimei  loaded 
him  with  the  bitterest  and  most  contemptuous 
execrations.  David  endured  his  reproaches 
with  the  humblest  resignation  as  punishments 
from  the  Almighty,  nor  would  he  permit  his 
followers  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  the  of- 
fender. Absalom  in  the  mean  time  entered 
Jerusalem  without  resistance.  It  is  a  singular 
usage  in  the  East  that  he  who  assumes  the 
crown  of  a  deceased  or  dethroned  monarch,  be- 
comes master  of  his  harem.  Absalom,  by 
Ahitophel's  advice,  took  public  possession  of 
that  of  David.  Ahitophel  urged  the  immediate 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  but  Hushai, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's 
counsels,  insisted  on  the  danger  of  driving  so 
brave  a  warrior  to  desperation.  "They  be 
mighty  men,  and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds 
like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps."  He  advised, 
as  a  more  prudent  course,  the  assembling  an 
army  from  the  whole  nation.  The  counsel  of 
Hushai  prevailed;  and  during  the  time  thus 
gained,  David  escaped  beyond  Jordan,  where 
he  was  hospitably  received,  particularly  by  the 


wealthy  Barzillai.  The  crafty  politician, 
Ahitophel,  saw  at  once  the  failure  of  his  scheme, 
and  to  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
destroyed  himself.  The  event  justified-  his 
sagacity.  A  powerful  army  assembled  round 
David,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest  de- 
pended on  a  decisive  battle  to  be  fought  beyond 
the  Jordan.  Amasa  commanded  the  troops  of 
Absalom,  Joab  those  of  David.  Before  the  con- 
flict began,  the  fond  father  gave  the  strictest 
charge,  that  the  life  of  his  rebellious  son  should 
be  respected.  The  battle  took  place  on  ground  en- 
cumbered with  wood ;  and  Absalom, riding  at  full 
speed,  got  entangled  in  the  bows  of  an  oak.  Thus, 
suspended  by  his  beautiful  hair,  the  relentless 
Joab  found  him  and  transfixed  his  body  with 
three  darts.  David  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  in  the  city  of  Mahanaim.  The  mes- 
sengers came  rapidly  one  after  the  other  to  an- 
nounce the  victory.  The  king  only  answered 
with  the  question,  "Is  the  young  man  Absalom 
safe?"  His  conduct,  when  the  fatal  tidings  at 
last  arrived,  can  be  described  in  no  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  the  sacred  historian.  "The 
king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept,  and  as  he  wept, 
thus  he  said,  O  my  son,  Absalom!  my  son,  my 
son,  Absalom!  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!" 

This  ill-timed,  though  natural  grief,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  hardy  Joab,  and  David 
was  constrained  to  repress  it.  On  the  death  of 
Absalom,  the  nation  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
the  king,  with  humane  policy,  published  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  from  which,  not  even  the  insult- 
ing Shimei  was  excepted.  Among  the  faithful 
adherents  of  David,  the  aged  Barzillai  de- 
clined all  reward,  his  advanced  age  was  incapa- 
ble of  any  gratification  from  honor  or  pleasure, 
his  son  Chimham  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
dignity.  Ziba,  the  faithless  steward  of  Mephi- 
bosheth,  endeavored  to  implicate  his  master  in 
the  conspiracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  confis- 
cated estate.  He  succeeded  at  first,  but  Mephi- 
bosheth,  exculpating  himself,  proved  that  he 
deeply  mourned  the  expulsion  of  David,  and 
had  only  been  prevented  following  his  for- 
tunes by  his  infirmity  ahd  the  craft  of  Ziba. 
The  decree  was  revoked. 

But  at  this  period  the  seeds  of  fatal  jealousy 
between  the  northern  tribes  and  that  of  Judah 
were  sown.  The  northern  tribes  were  exasper- 
ated because  the  men  of  Judah  took  upon 
themselves  to  reinstate  the  king  without  their 
assent  and  concurrence.  An  adventurer  named 
Sheba  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt. 
Amasa,  the  general  of  Absalom,  suspected  of 
traitorous  dealings  with  the  insurgents,  was 
barbarously  despatched  by  Joab;  and  Sheba 
shut  up  the  city  of  Abel,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  own  party,  and  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall.  These  two  rebellions  were  fol- 
lowed (if  the  order  of  events  be  observed  by 
the  sacred  historian),  or  long  preceded  (if  we 
are  to  judge  from  probability),  by  a  famine,  at- 
tributed to  some  obscure  crime  of  Saul  and  his 
bloody  family,  in  slaying  the  Gibeonitea,  the 
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attendants  on  the  priesthood.  Seven  descend- 
ants of  Saul  were  put  to  death:  but  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  transaction  is  relieved  by  the  tender 
fidelity  of  Rizpah,  one  of  Saul's  concubines, 
who  watched  for  months  the  remains  of  her 
unhappy  children,  lest  the  vultures  or  wild 
beasts  should  destroy  them.  David  afterward 
gave  honorable  burial  to  their  bones,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  civil 
wars,  perhaps  the  three  years'  famine,  had  so 
enfeebled  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  that 
the  restless  Philistines  began  to  renew  hostili- 
ties. Four  gigantic  champions,  one  of  whom 
had  put  the  life  of  David  into  peril,  having 
been  slain  by  his  valiant  chieftains,  the  war 
terminated. 

David,  now  reinstated  in  all  his  strength  and 
splendor,  determined  to  take  a  census  of  his 
vast  dominions,  which  extended  from  Lebanon 
to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  numbers  differ,  but 
the  lowest  gives  800,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in 
Israel,  500,000  in  Judah.  Benjamin  and  Levi 
were  not  reckoned.  Whether  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  David  began  to  contemplate 
Bchemes  of  foreign  conquest,  and  to  aspire  to 
the  fame  of  a  Sesostris;  or  whether  the  census 
exhibited  the  relative  strength  of  Judah,  so 
weak  at  the  commencement  of  David's  reign, 
as  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes; 
this  measure  was  reprobated  by  the  nation  in 
general,  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  command, 
and  as  impolitic,  even  by  the  unscrupulous 
Joab.  It  called  down  the  anger  of  Providence. 
The  king  was  commanded  to  choose  between 
seven  years'  famine,  three  months  of  unsuc- 
cessful war  and  defeat,  or  three  days'  pestilence. 
David,  with  wise  humility,  left  the  judgment  in 
the  hand  of  God.  The  pestilence  broke  out, 
70,000  lives  were  lost;  the  malady  spread  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  king  was  commanded  to 
build  an  altar  on  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of 
the  future  temple,  then  occupied  by  the  thrash- 
ing-flood of  Araunah,  one  of  the  old  Jebusite 
race.  Araunah  ofiered  to  make  a  gift  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  utensils,  to  be  burnt  for  sac- 
rifice; but  David  insisted  on  paying  the  full 
price  of  the  ground.  There  the  altar  was  built, 
and  the  plague  immediately  ceased. 

The  remaining  years  of  David  were  spent  in 
making  the  most  costly  preparations  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  in  securing  the 
succession  to  his  son  Solomon,  to  whom  this 
great  trust  was  to  be  bequeathed.  As  his  time 
drew  near,  those  evils  began  to  displav  them- 
selves, which  are  inseparable  from  Oriental 
monarchies,  where  polygamy  prevails;  and 
where  among  children,  from  many  wives,  of 
different  ranks,  no  certain  rule  of  succession  is 
established.  Factions  began  to  divide  the 
army,  the  royal  household,  and  even  the  prie-st- 
hood.  Adonijah,  the  brother  of  Absalom,  sup- 
ported by  the  turlsulent  Joab,  and  by  Abiathar, 
the  priest,  assembled  a  large  body  of  adherents, 
at  a  festival.  When  this  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  David,  without  the  slightest  delay 
he  commanded  Nathan,  the  prophet,  and  Za- 


dok,  the  priest,  with  Benaiah,  one  of  his  most 
valiant  captains,  to  take  Solomon  down  to 
Gilion,  to  anoint  and  proclaim  him.  The  young 
king  re-entered  the  city  amid  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations; the  party  of  Adonijah,  who  were 
still  at  tlieir  feast,  dispersed  and  fled.  Adoni- 
jah took  refuge  at  the  altar:  his  life  was  spared. 
David,  after  this  success,  assembled  first  the 
great  body  of  leading  men  in  the  state,  and 
afterward  perhaps  a  more  extensive  and  pop- 
ular convention  of  the  people,  before  whom  he 
designated  Solomon  as  his  successor,  commended 
to  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  people  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  received  their  contributions 
toward  the  great  national  work. 

As  his  death  approached,  he  strictly  enjoined 
his  son  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  to  the 
divine  constitution.  He  recommended  him  to 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  bold  and  restless 
Joab  ;  a  man  who,  however  brave  and  faithful, 
was  dangerous  from  his  restless  ambition,  and 
from  the  savage  unscrupulousness  with  which 
he  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Abner  and 
Amasa  had  both  fallen  by  his  hand,  without 
warrant  or  authority  from  the  king.  Solomon, 
according  to  his  wisdom,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  treasonable  intention,  was  to  put  him  to 
death  without  mercy.  Shimei  was  in  the  same 
manner  to  be  cut  off,  if  he  should  betray  the 
least  mark  of  disaflection.  But  to  the  sons  of 
Bareillai  the  Gileadite,  the  successor  of  David 
was  to  show  the  utmost  gratitude  and  kindness. 

Thus,  having  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
succession,  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  the 
lasting  dignity  of  the  national  religion,  David 
breathed  his  last,  having  reigned  forty  years 
over  the  flourishing  and  powerful  monarchy  of 
which  he  may  be  considered  the  founder.  He 
had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  distracted  with 
civil  dissension,  environed  on  every  side  by 
powerfiil  and  victorious  enemies,  without  a 
capital,  almost  without  any  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  tribes.  He  lett  a  compact  and  united 
state,  stretching  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to 
the  foot  of  Lebanon,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea.  He  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines, subdued  or  curbed  all  the  adjacent  king- 
doms: he  had  formed  a  lasting  and  important 
alliance  with  the  great  city  of  Tyre.  He  had 
organized  an  immense  disposable  force:  every 
month  24,000  men,  furnished  in  rotation  by  the 
tribes,  appeared  in  arms,  and  were  trained  as 
the  standinsc  militia  of  the  country.  At  the 
head  of  his  army  were  officers  of  consummate 
experience,  and,  what  was  more  highly  esteemed 
in  the  warfare  of  the  time,  extraordinary  per- 
sonal activity,  strength,  and  valor.  His  heroes 
remind  us  of  those  of  Arthur  or  Charlemagne, 
excepting  that  the  armor  of  the  feudal  chief- 
tains constituted  the  superiority;  here  main 
strength  of  body  and  dauntless  fortitude  of 
mind.  The  Hebrew  nation  owed  the  long  peace 
of  the  son's  reign  to  the  braver7  and  wisdom  of 
the  father.  If  the  rapidity  with  which  a  king- 
dom rises  to  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the 
permanence,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  pro- 
vide, of  that  prosperity,  be  a  fair  criterion  of 
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the  abilities  and  character  of  a  sovereign,  few 
kings  in  history  can  compete  with  David. 

His  personal  character  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed ;  but  both  by  his  enemies,  and  even  by 
some  of  his  learned  defenders,  with  an  igno- 
rance of,  or  inattention  to,his  age  and  country,in 
writers  of  such  acuteness  as  Bayle,  as  melan- 
choly as  surprising.  Both  parties  have  been 
content  to  take  the  expression  of  the  'nian  after 
God's  own  heart,  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense. 
Both  have  judged  by  modern  European  and 
Christian  notions,  the  chieftain  of  an  eastern 
and  comparatively  barbarous  people.  If  Da- 
vid in  his  exile  became  a  freebooter,  he  as- 
sumed a  profession,  like  the  pirate  in  ancient 
Greece,  by  no  means  dishonorable.  If  he  em- 
ployed craft  or  even  falsehood  in  some  of  his 
enterprises,  chivalrous  or  conscientious  attach- 
ment to  truth  was  probably  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  his  day.  He  had  his  harem,  like  other 
eastern  kings.  He  waged  war,  and  revenged 
himself  on  his  foreign  enemies  with  merciless 
cruelty,  like  other  wariiors  of  his  age  and 
country.  His  one  great  crime  violated  the  im- 
mutable and  universal  laws  of  morality,  and 
therefore  admits  of  no  excuse.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  consummate  personal  bravery  and  mil- 
itary talent — his  generosity  to  his  enemies — 
his  fidelity  to  his  friends — his  knowledge  of, 
and  steadfast  attention  to,  the  true  interests  of 
his  country — his  piety  and  gratitude  to  his 
God,  justify  the  fervent  attachment  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  the  memory  of  their  great  monarch. 

The  three  most  eminent  men  in  the  Hebrew 
annals,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  were  three 
of  their  most  distinguished  poets.  The  hymns 
of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  tender- 
ness of  expression  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of 
religious  entiment.  In  comparison  with  them 
the  sacred  poetry  of  all  other  nations  sinks  into 
mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so  exquisitely 
theuniversal  lansf  uage  of  religious  emotion,that 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted, 
natural  in  the  warrior  poet  of  a  sterner  age), they 
have  entered  with  unquestioned  propriety  into 
the  ritual  of  the  holier  and  more  perfect  religion 
of  Christ.  The  songs  which  cheered  the  solitude 
of  the  desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or  resounded 
from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they 
wound  along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea 
have  been  repeated  for  asces  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  habitable  world,  in  the  remotest 
islands  of  the  ocean,  among  the  forests  of 
America  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many 
human  hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  ex- 
alted!— of  how  many  wretched  beings  have 
they  been  the  secret  consplation! — on  how 
many  communities  have  they  drawn  down  the 
bles.sings  of  Divine  Providence,  by  bringing  the 
affections  into  unison  with  their  deep  devo- 
tional fervor. 

Solomon  succeeded  to  the  Hebrew  kingdom 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  environed  by  de- 
signing, bold,  and  dangerous  enemies.  The 
pretensions  of  Adonijah  still  commanded  a 
powerful  party:  Abiathar  swayed  the  priest- 
hood; Joab   the  army.    The  singular  connec- 


tion in  public  opinion  between  the  title  to  the 
crown  and  the  possession  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch's harem,  has  been  already  noticed.  Ado- 
nijah,  in  making  request  for  Abishag,  a  youth- 
ful concubine  taken  by  David  in  his  old  age, 
was  considered  as  insidiously  renewing  his 
claims  to  the  sovereignty.  Solomon  saw  at  once 
the  wisdom  of  his  father's  dying  admonition  : 
he  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  all  future 
opposition,  and  all  danger  of  a  civil  war.  He 
caused  Adonijah  to  be  put  to  death;  suspended 
Abiathar  from  his  oflBce,  and  banished  him 
from  Jerusalem :  and  though  Joab  fled  to  the 
altar,  he  commanded  him  to  be  slain,  for  the 
two  murders  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  those 
of  Abner  and  Amasa.  Shimei,  another  dan- 
gerous character,  was  commanded  to  reside  in 
Jerusalem,  on  pain  of  death  if  he  should  quit 
the  city.  Three  years  afterward  he  was  de-» 
tected  in  a  suspicious  journey  to  Gath,  on  the 
Philistine  border;  and  having  violated  the  com- 
pact, he  suffered  the  penalty. 

Thus  secured  by  the  policy  of  his  father  from 
internal  enemies,  by  the  terror  of  his  victories 
from  foreign  invasion,  Solomon  commenced  his 
peaceful  reign,  during  which  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  un- 
der his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  His 
justice  was  proverbial.  Among  his  firstacts  after 
his  succession,  it  is  related  that  after  a  costly 
sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  the  place  where  the  taber- 
nacle remained,  God  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  offered  him  whatever  gift  he  chose: 
the  wise  king  had  requested  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  the  people.  God  not  merely  as- 
sented to  his  prayer,  but  added  the  gift  of 
honor  and  riches.  His  judicial  wisdom  was 
displayed  in  the  memorable  history  of  the  two 
women  who  contested  the  right  to  a  child. 
Solomon,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  Oriental  justice, 
commanded  the  infant  to  be  divided  before 
their  faces:  the  heart  of  the  real  mother  was 
struck  with  terror  and  abhorrence;  while  the 
false  one  consented  to  the  horrible  partition; 
and  by  this  appeal  to  nature  the  cause  was  in- 
stantaneously decided. 

The  internal  government  of  his  extensive 
dominions  next  demanded  the  attention  of  Solo- 
mon. Besides  the  local  and  municipal  gover- 
nors, he  divided  the  kingdom  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts: over  each  of  these  he  appointed  a 
purveyor,  for  the  collection  of  the  royal  tribute, 
which  was  received  in  kind;  and  thus  the 
growing  capital  and  the  immense  establish- 
ments of  Solomon  were  abundantly  f^jnished 
with  provLsions.  Each  purveyor  supplied  the 
court  for  a  month.  The  daily  consumption  of 
his  household  was  300  bushels  of  finer  flour, 
600  of  a  coarser  sort;  10  fatted,  20  other  oxen  ; 
100  sheep;  besides  poultry  and  various  kinds  of 
venison.  Provender  was  furnished  for  40,000 
horses,  and  a  great  number  of  dromedaries. 
Yet  the  population  of  the  country  did  not,  at 
first  at  least,  feel  these  burthens.  Judah  and 
Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the 
sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry. 
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The  foreign  treaties  of  Solomon  were  as 
wisely  directed  to  secure  the  profound  peace  of 
his  dominions.  He  entered  into  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Egypt,  whose 
daughter  he  received  with  great  magnificence; 
and  he  renewed  the  important  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Tyre.  The  friendship  of  this  mon- 
arch was  of  the  highest  value  in  contributing 
to  the  great  royal  and  national  work,  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  cedar  timber  could  only 
be  obtained  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon:  the 
Sidonian  artisans,  celebrated  in  the  Homeric 
poems  were  the  most  skillful  workmen  in  every 
kind  of  manufacture,  particularly  in  the  prec- 
ious metals.  Solomon  entered  into  a  regular 
treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  supply 
the  Tyrians  with  large  quantities  of  corn ;  re- 
ceiving in  return  their  timber,  which  was 
floated  down  to  Joppa,  and  a  large  body  of  ar- 
tificers. The  timber  was  cut  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, of  whom  he  raised  a  body  of  30,000;  10- 
000  employed  at  a  time,  and  relieving  each 
other  every  month;  so  that  to  one  month  of  la- 
bor they  had  two  of  rest.  He  raised  two  other 
corps,  one  of  70,000  porters  of  burthens;  the 
other  of  80,000  hewers  of  .stone,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  among  the  mountains. 
All  these  labors  were  thrown,  not  on  the  Israel- 
ites, but  on  the  strangers,  who,  chiefly  of  Ca- 
naanitish  descent,  had  been  permitted  to  inhabit 
the  country.  These  preparations,  in  addition 
to  those  of  King  David,  being  completed,  the 
work  began.  The  eminence  of  Moriah,  the 
Mount  of  Vision ;  i.  e.  the  height  seen  afar  from 
the  adjacent  country;  which  tradition  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  where  Abral-am  had  offered  his 
son;  where  recently  the  plague  had  been  stayed 
by  the  altar  built  in  the  thrashing-floor  o^ 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite;  rose  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city.  Its  rugged  top  was  lev- 
eled with  immense  labor;  its  sides,  which  to 
the  east  and  south  were  precipitous,  were  faced 
with  a  wall  of  stone,  built  up  perpendicular 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  so.  as  to  appear 
to  those  who  looked  down  of  most  terrific 
height;  a  work  of  prodigious  skill  and  labor,  as 
the  immense  stones  were  strongly  mortised 
together  and  wedged  into  the  rock.  Around 
the  whole  area  or  esplanade,  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  was  a  solid  wall  of  considerable 
height  and  strength:  within  this  was  an  open 
court,  into  which  the  Gentiles  were  either  from 
the  first  or  subsequent!}^  admitted.  A  second 
wall  encompassed  another  quadrangle,  called 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  Along  this  wall,  on 
the  inside,  ran  a  portico  or  cloister,  over  which 
were  chambers  for  different  sacred  purposes. 
Within  this  again,  another,  probably  a  lower, 
wall,  separated  the  court  of  the  priests  from 
that  of  the  Israelite?.  To  each  court  the  ascent 
was  by  steps,  so  that  tlie  platform  of  the  inner 
court  was  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
outer.  The  temple  itself  was  rather  a  monu- 
ment of  the  wealth  than  the  architectural  skill 
and  science  of  the  people.  It  was  a  wonder  of 
the  world,  from  the  splendor  of  its  materials 
piore  than  the  grace,  boldness,  or  majesty  of  its 


height  and  dimensions.  It  had  neither  the  co- 
lossal magnitude  of  the  Egyptian,  the  simple 
dignity  and  perfect  proportional  harmony  of 
the  Grecian,  nor  perhaps  the  fantastic  grace  and 
lightness  of  modern  oriental  architecture.  Some 
writers,  calling  to  their  assistance  the  visionary 
temple  of  Ezekiel,  have  erected  a  most  superb 
edifice;  to  which  there  is  this  fatal  objection, 
that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  prophet  are  taken 
as  they  stand  in  the  text,  the  area  of  the  temple 
and  its  courts  would  not  only  have  covered  the 
whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  but  almost  all  Jerusa- 
lem. In  fact,  our  accounts  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The 
details,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  the  only  safe  authorities,  are 
unscientific,  and,  what  is  worse,  contradictory. 
Josephus  has  evidently  blended  together  the 
three  temples,  and  attributed  to  the  earlier  all 
the  subsequent  additions  and  alterations.  The 
temple,  on  the  whole,  was  an  enlargement  of 
the  tabernacle,  built  of  more  costly  and  durable 
materials.  Like  its  model  it  retained  the 
ground  plan  and  disposition  of  the  Egyptian,  or 
rather  of  almost  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  antiq- 
uity; even  its  measurements  are  singularly  in 
unison  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  temples 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  propylaeon, 
a  temple,  and  a  sanctuary;  called  respectively 
the  porch,  the  Holy  place,  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Yet  in  some  respects,  if  the  measure-r 
ments  are  correct,  the  temple  must  rather  have 
resembled  the  form  of  a  simple  Gothic  church. 
In  the  front  to  the  east  stood  the  porch,  a  tall 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  210  feet.  Either 
within,  or,  like  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  before 
the  porch,  stood  two  pillars  of  brass;  by  one  ac- 
count 27,  by  another  above  60  feet  high ;  the 
latter  statement  probably  including  their  capi- 
tals and  bases.  These  were  called  Jachin  and 
Boaz  (Durability  and  Strength).  The  capitals 
of  these  were  of  the  richest  workmanship,  with 
net-work,  chain-work,  and  pomegranates.  The 
porch  was  the  same  width  with  the  temple,  35 
feet;  its  depth  17^.  The  length  of  the  main 
building,  including  the  holy  place,  70  feet,  and 
the  holy  of  holies,  35,  was  in  the  whole  105  feet, 
the  height  52j  feet.  Josephus  carries  the 
whole  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  porch; 
but  this  is  out  of  all  credible  proportion,  mak- 
ing the  height  twice  the  length  and  six  times 
the  width.  Along  each  side,  and  perhaps  at 
the  back  of  the  main  building,  ran  an  aisle, 
divided  into  three  stories  of  small  chambers: 
the  wall  of  the  temple  being  thicker  at  the  bot- 
tom, left  a  rest  to  support  the  beams  of  thesfe 
chambers,  which  vyere  not  let  into  the  wall. 
These  aisles,  the  chambers  of  which  were  appro- 
priated as  vestiaries,  treasuries,  and  for  other 
sacred  purposes,  seem  to  have  reached  about 
halfway  up  the  main  wall  of  what  we  may  call 
the  nave  and  choir: the  windows  into  the  latter 
I  were  probably  above  them;  these  were  narrow, 
but  widened  inwards. 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  appear  by  no 
means  imposing,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
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took  place  within  the  walls.  The  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies was  entered  only  once  a  year,  and  that  by 
the  high-priest  alone.  It  was  the  secret  and 
unapproachable  shrine  of  the  Divinity. 

The  Holy  Place,  the  body  of  the  temple,  ad- 
mitted only  the  officiating  priests.  The  open 
courts,  called  in  popular  langu^e  the  temple, 
or  rather  the  inner  quadrangle,  was  in  fact  the 
great  place  of  divine  worship.  Here,  under  the 
open  air,  were  celebrated  the  great  public  and 
national  rites,  the  processions,  the  offerings,  the 
sacrifices ;  here  stood  the  great  tank  for  ablution, 
and  the  high  altar  for  burnt  offerings.  But  the 
materials,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  de- 
tails, amply  compensated  for  the  moderate  di- 
mensions of  the  building.  It  was  such  a  sacred 
edifice  as  a  traveler  might  have  expected  to  find 
in  El  Dorado.  The  walls  were  hewn  stone, 
faced  within  with  cedar,  which  was  richly 
carved  with  knosps  and  flowers;  the  ceiling 
was  of  fir-tree.  But  in  every  part  gold  was 
lavished  with  the  utmost  profusion;  within  and 
without,  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  in  short, 
the  whole  house  is  described  as  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  finest  and  purest — that  of  Parvaim, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  Ceylon — was  reserved 
for  the  sanctuary.  Here  the  cherubim,  which 
stood  upon  the  covering  of  the  ark,  with  their 
wings  touching  each  wall,  were  entirely  covered 
with  gold.  The  sumptuous  vail,  of  the  richest 
materials  and  brightest  colors,  which  divided 
the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  holy  place,  was 
suspended  on  chains  of  gold.  Cherubim,  palm- 
trees  and  flowers,  the  favorite  ornaments,  every 
where,  covered  with  gilding,  were  wrought  in 
almost  all  parts.  The  altar  within  the  temple, 
and  the  table  of  the  show-bread,  were  likewise 
covered  with  the  same  precious  metal.  All  the 
vessels,  the  10  candlesticks,  500  basins,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  sacrificial  and  other  utensils,  were 
of  solid  gold.  Yet  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to 
dwell  with  the  greatest  •astonishment  and  ad- 
miration on  the  works  which  Were  founded  in 
brass,  by  Huram,  a  man  of  Jewish  extraction, 
who  had  learned  his  art  at  Tyre.  Besides  the 
lofty  pillars  above  mentioned  there  was  a  great 
tank,  called  a  sea,  of  molten  brass,  supported  on 
twelve  oxen,  three  turned  each  way,  this  was 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 

There  was  also  a  great  altar,  and  ten  large 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ablution,  called  lavers, 
standing  on  bases  or  pedestals,  the  rims  of 
which  were  richly  ornamented  with  a  border, 
on  which  were  wrought  figures  of  lions,  oxen, 
and  cherubim.  The  bases  below  were  formed 
of  four  wheels,  like  those  of  a  chariot. 

All  the  works  in  bravss  were  cast  in  a  place 
near  the  Jordan,  where  the  soil  was  of  a  stiff" 
clay  suited  to  the  purpose. 

For  seven  ypars  and  a  half  the  fabric  arose  in 
silence.  All  the  timbers,  the  stones,  even  of  the 
most  enormous  size,  were  hewn  and  fitted,  so  as 
to  be  put  together  without  the  sound  of  any  tool 
whatever:  as  it  has  been  expressed,  with  great 
poetical  beauty, 

"Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  grew." 

At  the  etod  of  this  period,  the  temple  and  its 
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courts  being  completed,  the  solemn  dedication 
took  place,  with  the  greatest  magnificence 
which  the  king  and  the  nation  could  display. 
All  the  chieftains  of  the  different  tribes,  and  all 
of  every  order  that  could  be  brought  together,  as- 
sembled. David  had  already  organized  the 
priesthood  and  the  Levites ;  assigned  to  the 
38,000  of  the  latter  tribe,  each  his  particular 
office.  24,000  were  appointed  for  the  common 
duties,  6,000  as  officers,  4,000  as  guards  and  por- 
ters, 4,000  as  singers  and  musicians.  On  this 
great  occasion,  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  all 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  regard  to  their 
courses,  the  whole  priestly  order  of  every  class, 
attended.  Around  the  great  brazen  altar, 
which  arose  in  the  court  of  the  priests  before 
the  door  of  the  temple,  stood — in  front  the  sac- 
rificers,  all  around  the  whole  choir,  arrayed  in 
white  linen.  120  of  these  were  trumpeters,  the 
rest  had  cymbals,  harps,  and  psalteries.  Sol- 
omon himself  took  his  place  on  an  elevated 
scaffold;  or  raised  throne  of  brass.  The  whole 
assembled  nation  crowded  the  spacious  courts 
beyond.  The  ceremony  began  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  burnt  offerings,  so  numerous  that  they 
could  not  be  counted.  At  an  appointed  signal 
commenced  the  more  important  part  of  the  scene 
the  removal  of  the  ark,  the  installation  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  his  new  and  appropriate  dwell- 
ing, to  the  sound  of  all  the  voices  and  all  the 
instruments,  chanting  songs  of  those  splendid 
odes,  the  47th,  97th,  98th,  and  107th,  psalms. 
The  ark  advanced,  borne  by  the  Levites,  to  the 
portals  of  the  temple.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  24th  Psalm,  even  if  composed 
before,  was  adopted  and  used  on  this  occasion. 

The  singers,  as  it  drew  near  the  gate,  broke 
out  in  these  words:  "Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in."  It  was 
answered  from  the  other  part  of  the  choir— 
"Who  is  the  Kingof  Glory?"— the  whole  choir 
responded — "The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the 
King  of  Glory."  When  the  procession  arrived 
at  the  Holy  Place,  the  gates  flew  open ;  when 
it  reached  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  vail  was 
drawn  back.  The  ark  took  its  place  under  the 
extended  wings  of  the  cherubim,  which  might 
seem  to  fold  over,  and  receive  it  under  their 
protection.  At  that  instant  all  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  were,  at  once,  "to  make  one  sound 
to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord; 
and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  with  the 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever,  the  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to 
minister,  by  reason  of  the  cloud;  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God."  Thus 
the  Divinity  took  possession  of  his  sacred  edi- 
fice. The  king  then  rose  upon  the  brazen 
scaffold,  knelt  down,  and  spreading  his  hands 
toward  heaven,  uttered  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion. 

The  prayer  was  of  unexampled  sublimity; 
while  it  implored  the  perpetual  pi»esence  of  the 
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Almighty,  as  the  tiitelardeity  and  sovereign  of 
the  Israelites,  it  recognized  his  spiritual  and 
illimitable  nature.  "But  will  God,  in  every 
deed,  dwell  with  men  on  earth?  Behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  con- 
tain thee,  how  much  less  this  house  which  I 
have  built."  It  then  recapitulated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  the  dependance 
of  the  national  prosperity  and  happiness  on  the 
national  conformity  to  the  civil  and  religious 
law.  As  the  king  concluded  in  these  emphatic 
terms:  "Now,  therefore,  arise,  O  Lord  God, 
into  thy  resting-place,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength ;  let  thy  priest,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed 
with  salvation,  and  thy  saints  rejoice  in  good 
ness.  O  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of 
thine  anointed;  remember  the  mercies  of 
David,  thy  servant" — the  cloud  which  had 
rested  over  the  Holy  of  Holies,  grew  brighter 
and  more  dazzling;  fixe  broke  outaud consumed 
all  the  sacrifices;  the  priests  stood  without, 
awe-struck  by  the  insupportable  splendor;  the 
whole  people  fell  on  their  faces,  and  wor- 
shiped and  praised  the  Lord,  "for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  is  for  ever." 

Which  was  the  greater,  the  external  mag- 
nificence, or  the  moral  sublimity  of  this  scene? 
Was  it  the  temple,  situated  on  its  commanding 
eminence,with  all  its  courts,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor of  its  materials,  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, the  priesthood  in  their  gorgeous  attire, 
the  king  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  on 
his  throne  of  burnished  brass,  the  music,  the 
radiant  cloud  filling  the  temple,  the  sudden 
fire  flashing  upon  the  altar,  the  whole  nation 
upon  their  knees?  Was  it  not,  rather,  the  re- 
ligious grandeur  of  the  hymns  and  of  the  pray- 
ers; the  exalted  and  rational  views  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  the  union  of  a  whole  people 
in  the  adoration  of  the  one  great,  incompre- 
hensible, almighty,  everlasting  Creator? 

This  extraordinary  festival,  which  took 
place  at  the  time  of  that  of  Tabernacles,  lasted 
for  two  weeks,  twice  the  usual  time;  during 
this  period,  22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep 
were  sacrificed,  every  individual  probably  con- 
tributing to  the  great  propitiatory  rite;  and 
the  whole  people  feasting  on  those  parts  of 
the  sacrifices  which  were  not  set  apart  for  holy 
uses. 

Though  the  chief  magnificence  of  Solomon 
was  lavished  on  the  temple  of  God,  yet  the 
sumptuous  palaces  which  he  erected  for  his 
own  residence,  display  an  opulence  and  pro- 
fusion which  may  vie  with  the  older  monarchs 
of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  The  great  palace  stood 
in  Jerusalem;  it  occupied  thirteen  years  in 
building.  A  causeway  bridged  the  deep  ravine, 
and  leading  directly  to  the  temple,  united  the 
part  either  of  Acra  or  Sion,  on  which  the 
palace  stood,  with  Mount  Moriah. 

In  this  palace  was  a  vast  hall  for  public  busi- 
ness, from  its  cedar  pillars,  called  the  House  of 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  It  was  175  feet  long, 
half  that  measurement  in  width,  above  fifty  feet 
high ;  four  rows  of  cedar  columns  supported  a 
roof  made  of  beams  of  the  same  wood ;    there 


I  were  three  rows  of  windows  on  each  side,  facing 
each  other.  Besides  this  great  hall,  there  were 
two  others,  called  porches,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, in  one  of  which,  the  throne  of  justice 
was  placed.  The  harem,  or  women's  apart- 
ments, joined  to  these  buildings;  with  other 
piles  of  vast  extent  for  different  purposes,  par- 
ticularly, if  we  may  credit  Josephus,  a  great 
banqueting  hall.  The  same  author  informs  us, 
that  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  spacious 
and  luxuriant  gardens,  and  adds,  a  less  credi- 
ble fact,  ornamented  with  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. Another  palace  was  built  in  a  romantic 
part  of  the  country  for  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Egypt;  in  the  luxurious  gardens 
of  which  we  may  lay  the  scene  of  that  poetical 
epithalamium,  or  collection  of  idols,  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

The  descriptions  in  the  Greek  writers  of  the 
Persian  courts  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana;  the  tale» 
of  the  early  travelers  in  the  East  about  the 
kings  of  Samarcand  or  Cathay  ;  and  even  the 
imagination  of  the  Oriental  romancers  and 
poets,  have  scarcely  conceived  a  more  splendid 
pageant  than  Solomon,  seated  on  his  throne  of 
ivory,  receiving  the  homage  of  distant  princes 
who  came  to  admire  his  magnificence,  and  put 
to  the  test  his  noted  wisdom.  This  throne  was 
of  pure  ivory,  covered  with  gold ;  six  steps  led 
up  to  the  seat,  and  on  each  side  of  the  steps 
were  twelve  lions  carved.  All  the  vessels  of 
his  palace  were  of  pure  gold,  silver  was  thought 
too  mean  :  his  armory  was  furnished  with  gold*; 
200  targets,  and  300  shields  of  beaten  gold  were 
suspended  in  the  house  of  Lebanon.  Josephus 
mentions  a  body  of  archers  who  escorted  him 
from  the  city  to  his  country  palace,  clad  in 
dresses  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  their  hair  pow- 
dered with  gold  dust.  But  enormous  as  this 
wealth  appears,  the  statement  of  his  expendi- 
ture on  the  temple,  and  of  his  annual  revenue, 
so  passed  all  credibility,  that  any  attempt  at 
forming  a  calculation  on  the  uncertain  data  we 
possess,  may  at  once  be  abandoned  as  a  hope- 
less task.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  authorities,  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  weights  of  money,  and, 
above  all,  of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  relative 
value  which  the  precious  metals  bore  to  the 
commodities  of  life,  than  the  estimate,  made  by 
Dr.  Prideaux,  of  the  treasures  left  by  David, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  millions. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  vast 
wealth  which  Solomon  undoubtedly  possessed, 
may  lead  to  more  satisfactory,  though  still  im- 
perfect results.  The  treasures  of  David  were 
accumulated  rather  by  conquest  than  by  traffic. 
Some  of  the  nations  he  subdued,  particularly 
the  Edomites,  were  wealthy.  All  the  tribes 
seem  to  have  worn  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  their  ornaments  and  their  armor ;  their 
idols  were  often  of  gold,  and  the  treasures  of 
their  temples  perhaps  contained  considerable 
wealth.  But  during  the  reign  of  Solomon 
almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world  passed 
into  his  territories.  The  treaty  with  Tyre  was 
of  the  utmost  importance:    nor  is  there  any 
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instance  in  which  two  neighboring  nations  so 
clearly  saw,  and  so  steadily  pursued,  without 
jealousy  or  mistrust,  their  mutual  and  insepara- 
ble interest.  On  one  occasion  only,  when  Solo- 
mon presented  to  Hiram  twenty  inland  cities 
which  he  had  conquered,  Hiram  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  called  the  territory 
by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Cabul.  The 
Tyrian  had  perhaps  cast  a  wistful  eye  on  the 
noble  bay  and  harbor  of  Acco,  or  Ptolemais, 
which  the  prudent  Hebrew  either  would  not,  or 
could  not — since  it  was  part  of  the  promised 
land — dissever  from  his  dominions.  So  strict 
was  the  confederacy,  that  Tyre  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Palastine,  Palastine  the 
granary  of  Tyre.  Tyre  furnished  the  ship- 
builders and  mariners;  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Palastine  victualed  the  fleets,  and  supplied  the 
manufacturers  and  merchantsof  the  Phoenician 
league  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  league  coniprehended  Tyre,  Aradus, 
Sidon,  perhaps  Tripolis,  Byblus  and  Berytus; 
the  narrow  slip  of  .territory  which  belonged  to 
these  states  was  barren,  rocky,  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  first  branch  of  commerce,  into 
which  this  enterprising  people  either  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  as  regular  partners,  or  at  least 
permitted  them  to  share  in  its  advantages,  was 
the  traflic  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  every 
part  of  that  sea  the  Phoenioians  had  pursued 
their  discoveries;  they  had  planted  colonies, 
and  worked  the  mines.  This  was  the  trade  to 
Tarshish,  so  celebrated,  that  ships  of  Tarshish 
seem  to  have  become  the  common  name  for 
large  merchant  vessels.  Tarshish  was  probably 
a  name  as  indefinite,  as  the  West  Indies  in 
early  European  navigation;  properly  speak- 
ing, it  was  the  south  of  Spain,  then  rich  in 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Peru  of  Tyrian 
adventure.  Whether  or  not  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Solomon,  without  doubt  in  the  more 
flourishing  period  of  Phoenicia;  before  the  city 
on  the  mainland  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  insular  Tyre  became  the  empo- 
rium— the  Phoenician  navies  extended  their 
voyages  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  where 
they  founded  Cadiz.  Northward  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  France  to  the  British  isles: 
southward  along  the  African  shore;  where  the 
boundaries  of  their  navigation  are  quite  uncer- 
tain, yet  probably  extended  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  second  branch  of  commerce  was  the  in-  | 
land  trade  with  Egypt.  This  was  carried  on  I 
entirely  by  the  Jews.  Egypt  supplied  horses  I 
in  vast  numbers,  and  linen  yarn.  The  valleys  '■ 
of  the  Nile  produced  flax  in  abundance;  and  j 
the  yarn,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
prudent  housewife  in  the  Proverbs,  was  spun 
and  woven  by  the  females  in  Palestine. 

The  third,  and  more  important  branch,  was 
the  maritime  trade  by  the  Red  Sea.     The  con- 
quests of  David  had  already  made  the  Jews 
masters  of    the  eastern  branch    of   this   gulf,  j 
Solomon  built  or  improved  the  towns  and  ports  I 
of    Elath    and    Ezion-geber.     Hence   a   fleet,  j 
manned   by  Tyrians,  sailed    for  Ophir,  their 
East  Indies,  as  Tarshish  was  their  West.  They  * 


sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  some 
part  of  which  the  real  Ophir  was  probably  sit- 
uated. 

When  the  Egyptians  under  Necho,  after  the 
declension  of  "the  Israelitish  kingdom,  took 
possession  of  this  branch  of  comnoerce,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  plain  and  con- 
sistent account  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Tyrians 
sailed  round  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
whole  maritime  commerce,  with  eastern  Asia, 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  without 
doubt  some  parts  of  India,  entered,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  brought  to  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  Yet  even  this  line  of  com- 
merce was  scarcely  more  valuable  than  the  in- 
land trade  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This 
was  carried  on  by  the  caravans  of  the  native 
tribes,  who  transported  on  camels,  the  spices, 
the  incense,  the  gold,  the  precious  stones,  the 
valuable  woods,  particularly  the  almug,  thought 
to  be  the  sandal— and  all  the  other  highly 
prized  productions  of  that  country;  perhaps 
also  the  foreign  commodities  which  were  trans- 
ported across  the  Persian  gulf,  or  which  were 
landed,  by  less  adventurous  traders  from  the 
east,  in  the  Arabian  ports  on  that  sea.  Both 
these  lines  of  commerce  flowed  directly  into  the 
dominions  of  Solomon.  Those  goods  which 
passed  on  to  Tyre  were,  not  improbably, 
shipped  at  Joppa.  Two  of  the  towns  which 
Solomon  built,  Gezer  and  lower  Beth-horon, 
were  nearly  on  the  line  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
that  haven.  This  traffic  was  afterward  recov- 
ered by  the  Edomites,  under  the  protection,  or 
sharing  its  advantages  with  the  Egyptians; 
still,  however,  the  Tyrians  were  most  likely 
both  the  merchants  who  fitted  out  the  enter- 
prises, and  the  mariners  who  manned  the  ships. 

The  goods,  intended  for  Tyre,  were  then 
most  probably  shipped  at  Rhinocorura.  Un- 
der the  Romans  the  Nabathean  Arabs  carried 
on  the  same  traffic,  of  which  their  great  city, 
Petra,  was  the  inland  emporium ;  at  least  that 
by  the  caravans,  for  the  Ptolemies  had  di- 
verted a  great  part  of  the  Red  Sea  trade  to  their 
new  port  of  Berenice.  A  fifth  line  of  com- 
merce was  that  of  inland  Asia,  which  crossed 
from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  to  Tyre.  In  or- 
der to  secure  and  participate  in  this  branch  of 
traffic,  Solomon  subdued  part  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  and  built  two  cities,  as  stations,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  coast.  These  were 
Tadmor  and  Baalath,  one  the  celebrated  Pal- 
my ria,  the  other  Baal-bec.  After  the  desolat- 
ing conquests  of  Assyria,  and  the  total  ruin  of 
old  Tyre,  this  line  of  trade  probably  found  its 
way  to  Sardis,  and  contributed  to  the  splendor 
of  Croesus  and  his  Lydian  kingdom.  It  was 
from  these  various  sources  of  wealth,  that  the 
precious  metals  and  all  other  valuable  commod- 
ities were  in  such  abundance— that,  in  the  fig- 
urative language  of  the  sacred  historian,  stiver 
was  in  Jeruml^'rn'  ««  stones,  and  cedar  trees  aa 
sycamores.  ,  ^     t  • 

Solomon  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  wis- 
dom than  his  magnificence.    The  visits  of  the 
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neighboring  princes,  particularly  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  (a  part  of  Arabia  Felix), 
were  to  admire  the  one,  as  much  as  the  other. 
Hebrew  tradition,  perhaps  the  superstitious 
wonder  of  his  own  age,  ascribed  to  Solomon 
the  highest  skill  in  magical  arts,  and  even  un- 
bounded dominion  over  all  the  invisible  world. 
Tadmor,  in  the  wilderness,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  his  enchantments.  More  sober 
history  recognizes  in  Solomon  the  great  poet, 
naturalist,  and  moral  philosopher  of  his  time. 
His  poetry,  consisting  of  1005  songs,  except  his 
epithalemium,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Psalms, 
has  entirely  perished.  His  natural  history  of 
plants  and  animals  has  suffered  the  same  fate. 
But  the  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  (perhaps  more  properly  reckoned 
as  a  poem),  have  preserved  the  conclusions  of 
his  moral  wisdom. 

The  latter  book,  or  poem,  derives  new  in- 
terest, when  considered  as  coming  from  the 
most  voluptuous,  magnificent,  and  instructed  of 
i  monarchs,  who  sums  up  the  estimate  of  human 
/  life  in  the  melancholy  sentence —  Vanity  of 
^K.  vanities /  vanity  of  vanities/  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  termination  of  the  splendid 
life  and  reign  of  the  great  Hebrew  sovereign. 
For  even  had  not  this  desponding  confession 
been  extorted  by  the  satiety  of  passion,  and  the 
weariness  of  a  spirit,  over-excited  by  all  the 
gratifications  this  world  can  bestow — had  no 
higher  wisdom  suggested  this  humiliating  con- 
clusion— the  state  of  his  own  powerful  king- 
dom, during  his  declining  years,  might  have 
furnished  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  grandeur.  Solomon,  in  his  old 
age,  was  about  to  bequeath  to  his  heir,  an  in- 
secure throne,  a  discontented  people,  formida- 
ble enemies  on  the  frontiers,  and  perhaps  a  con- 
tested succession.  He  could  not  even  take 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscious  innocence, 
and  assume  the  dignity  of  suffering  unmerited 
degradation  ;  for  he  had  set  at  defiance  every 
principle  of  the  Hebrew  constitution.  He  had 
formed  a  connection  with  Egypt — he  had  mul- 
tiplied a  great  force  of  cavalry — he  had  accu- 
mulated gold  and  silver — he  had  married  many 
foreign  wives.  His  seraglio  was  on  as  vast  a 
scale  as  the  rest  of  his  expenditure — he  had 
seven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  con- 
cubines.   The  influence  of  these  women,  not 


merely  led  him  to  permit  an  idolatrous  wor-^ 
ship  within  his  dominions  ;  but  even  Solomon 
had  been  so  infatuated,  as  to  consecrate  to  the 
obscene  and  barbarous  deities  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  a  part  of  one  of  the  hills,  which 
overlooked  Jerusalem  ;  a  spot  almost  fronting 
the  splendid  temple  which  he  himself  had  built 
to  the  one  Almighty  God  of  the  universe. 

Hence,  clouds  on  all  sides  gathered  about 
his  declining  day.  Hadad,  one  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Edomiteprinces,.began  to  organize 
a  revolt  in  that  province,  on  which  so  much  of 
the  Jewish  commerce  depended.  An  adven- 
turer seized  on  Damascus,  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  thus  endangering  the 
communication  from  Tadmor.  A  domestic  en- 
emy, still  more  dangerous,  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Jeroboam,  a  man  of  great  valor,  sup- 
ported by  ihe  prophet  Abijah,  who  foretold 
his  future  rule  over  the  ten  tribes.  Though 
forced  to  fly,  Jeroboam  found  an  asylum  with 
Shishak,  or  Sesac,  the  Sesonchosis  of  Manetho, 
who  was  raising  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  its 
alarming  grandeur;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
alliance  with  Solomon,  made  no  scruple  against 
harboring  his  rebellious  subject. 

Above  all,  the  people  were  oppressed  and 
dissatisfied  ;  either  because  the  enormous  reve- 
nues of  the  kingdom  were  more  than  absorbed 
by  the  vast  exptnditure  of  the  sovereign;  or 
because  the  more  productive  branches  of  com- 
merce were 'interrupted  by  the  rebellions  of  the 
Edomites  and  Damascenes.  At  this  period 
likewise,  Solomon  departed  from  the  national, 
though  iniquitous  policy  of  his  earlier  reign, 
during  which  he  had  laid  all  the  burdens  of 
labor  and  taxation  on  the  strangers,  and  ex- 
empted the  Israelites  from  every  claim,  but  that 
of  military  service. 

The  language  held  to  Rehoboam,  on  his  ac- 
cession, shows  that  the  people  had  suffered 
deeply  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  king, 
who,  with  the  state  -of  splendor,  had  assumed 
the  despotism  of  an  Oriental  monarch.  Hence, 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  supported 
rather  by  the  fame  of  its  sovereign,  than  by  its 
inherent  strength,was  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  Sol- 
omon died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  with 
him  expired  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  empire. 
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BOOKVIII. 

KINGDOMS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL 

Accession  of  Rehoboam— Jeroboam— Separation  of  the 
Two  Kingdoms -Asa— House  of  Ormri— Building  of  Sa- 
maria—Ahab— The  prophets  Elijah— Elisha-Jehosha 
phat— Hostilities  with  Syia— House  of  Jehu— Athaliah 
Uzziah—Hazael— Jeroboam  the  Secowd-Ahaz. 

Fall  of  .-Samaria— Captivity  of  tde  Ten  Tribes-  Hezekiah— 
Manasseh-Josiah— Assyrian  Conquests— First—  Final 
Capture  of  Jerusalem. 

KINGS  OF  JUDAH.  KINGS  OF  ISRAKL. 

Yrs.  Trs. 

Eehoboam reigned  17. B.C.  979.Jeroboam reigned  22 

Abijah .-?  B.C.  962. 

Asa .4 1.  B.C.  9.59. 

B.C  957  Nadab 2 

B.C.  955.Baa8ha 23 

B.C.  9^2.Klah 2 

B.C  9.30.Zimri,  Omri 11 

B.C.  919,  Ahab 22 

Jehoshaphat 2o.B.C.  91S. 

B.C.  897.Ahaziah 2 

B.C,  895.Jehoram 12 

Jehoram .....~.. 8.B.C.  ^gs. 

Ahaziah.... l.B  C.  885. 

Athaliah 6.B.C.  884-3. Jehn .28 

Jehoash .40.B.C.  878. 

B.C.  85.^.Jehoahaz 17 

Amaziah 29.B.C.  838.Jehoash 16 

B.C.  822. Jeroboam  2d 42 

dzziah  or  Azariab 51. B.C.  8o9. 

B.C.  781. later  genum. 11 

B.C.  770  Zachariah  &  Shallum.  1 

B.C.  769.M.enHhem lO 

B.C,  759.Pekahia 2 

Jotham 16.B.C.  7.'58.Pekah 20 

Ahaz 16.B.C.742. 

B.C.  737.2d  Interregnum 9 

B.C.  728.Ho8hea 9 

Hezekiah...... 29,B.C.  726. 

B.C.  719.Samaria  taken. 

Manasseh r>5.  B.C.  697. 

Amon 2. B.C.  642. 

Josiah 31.B.C.640. 

Jehoahaz.....3  months— ) 

Jehoiachim 11  J  B  C.  609. 

Jehoiachin  or  Coniah    ) 

3  months—  VB.C.  598. 

Zedekiah uj 

Jerusalem  destroyed B.C.  587. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  was  received 
as  king  by  the  whole  nation.  But  his  title, 
though  recognized  at  Jerusalem,seemed  insecure 
without  the  formal  adhesion  of  the  other  tribes. 
An  assembly  therefore  was  summoned  at  She- 
chem ;  but  instead  qf  adopting  the  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory language  recommended  by  the  older 
counsellors  of  Solomon,  Rehoboam  followed  the 
advice  of  the  young  and  violent;  and  when  the 
assembly,  headed  by  the  popular  Jeroboam, 
who  made  his  appearance  from  Egypt,  de- 
manded an  alleviation  of  the  pablic  burthens, 
the  rash  and  inconsiderate  king,  not  merely  re- 
fused compliance,  but  in  the  true  character  of 
Eastern  monarchy,  threatened  them  with  still 
heavier  exactions.  "My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  father 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions."  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel," 
was  the  instantaneous  cry;  the  ten  tribes 
unanimously  renounced  their  allegiance,  raised 
Jeroboam  to  the  throne,  forced  the  son  of  Sol- 
omon to  fly  to  his  native  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  stoned  Adoram  the  collector  of  his  tribute. 
Thus  the  national  union  was  for  ever  dissolved, 
and  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  never  recovered  this 
fatal  blow. 

Rehoboam  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  raised 
a  host  of  180,000  men.  But  the  authority  of  the 
prophet  Shemaiah,  prevented  the  civil  war,  and 
Rehoboam  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 


fortifying  and  securing  his  own  dominions.  In 
the  mean  lime  the  politic  and  unscrupulous 
Jeroboam  pursued  every  measure  which  could 
make  the  breach  irreparable,  and  thus  secure 
his  throne.  As  long  as  Jerusalem  was  the  place 
of  national  worship,  it  might  again  become  the 
centre  of  the  national  union.  The  Levitical 
class,  who  constantly  went  up  to  the  temple  in 
their  courses,  and  the  religion  itself,  were  bonds 
which  must  be  dissolved:  a  separate  kingdom 
must  have  a  separate  priesthood,  and  a  separate 
place  and  establishment  for  sacred  purposes. 
To  this  end  Jeroboam  caused  two  golden  calves 
to  be  made,  and  consecrated  some  ignoble  per- 
sons, not  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  as  the  priest- 
hood. These  calves  were  set  up,  the  one  in  the 
remote  city  of  Dan.  They  were  speciously  con- 
trived as  symbolical  representations,  probably 
preserving  some  resemblance  to  the  churbim, 
of  which  the  ox  was  one  of  the  four  constituent 
parts.  Still  they  were  set  up  in  no  less  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  than  if  they  had  been  the 
deities  of  Egvpt,  to  which  they  bore  a  great 
likeness.  Tliis  heinous  deviation  from  the 
Mosaic  polity,  was  not  carried  into  effect  with- 
out remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  prophets. 
As  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense, 
one  of  the  seers  made  his  appearance,  de- 
nounced a  curse,  and  foretold  the  disasters  that 
would  inevitably  ensue.  The  king  attempting 
to  seize  him,  his  hand  was  suddenly  withered, 
but  restored  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The 
prophet  himself,  not  strictly  complying  with 
the  divine  command,  was  destroyed  on  his  re- 
turn home  by  a  lion,  an  awful  example  to  all 
those  who  should  exercise  that  function,  so  im- 
portant in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom. But  Jeroboam  was  not  satisfied  with  thus 
securing  his  throne  against  the  influence  of  the 
national  religion.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  not 
without  his  suggestion  or  connivance,  his  pa- 
tron Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  descent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  now  weakened  by  the 
corrupt  morals  of  the  people.  Rehoboam  of- 
fered no  effectual  resistance  to  the  invader:  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace  of  Solomon 
were  plundered;  the  golden  shields  carried 
away,  and  replaced  by  others  made  of  the  baser 
metal,  brass. 

After  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  Rehol^oam 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Abijah, 
his  son,  (B.  C.  962,)  who  immediately  raised  a 
great  force  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  armies  of  Abijah  and  Jeroboam  met  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  Jeroboam  had  on  his  aide 
both  numbers  (800,000  men  to  400,000)  and 
military  skill,  which  enabled  him  to  surround 
the  forces  of  Judah.  B,ut  Abijah  had  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  people.  The  presence  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
trumpets  inspirited  Judah,  as  much  as  they  dis- 
heartened Israel.  Jeroboam  was  totally  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  500,000  men ;  the  disaster 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  never  after  recov- 
ered his  power  or  enterprise. 

After  a  short  reign  of  three  years  Abijah 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asa,  (B. 
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C.  959,)  a  prudent  and  religious  prince.  He 
pursued  the  wiser  policy  of  establishing  the  na- 
tional religion  in  all  its  splendor  and  influence, 
encouraging  those  who  came  up  to  the  feasts 
from  the  neighboring  kingdom,  and  checking 
idolatry,  which  he  punished  even  in  the  person 
of  Maachah  the  queen-mother,  whom  he  de- 
graded and  banished.  Asa  strengthened  his 
army  and  fortified  his  cities,  and  thus  was  en- 
abled to  repel  a  most  formidable  invasion 
headed  by  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  some  suppose 
Arabian,  or,  more  probably,  either  Osorchon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  or  his  general,  at  the  head 
of  a  million  of  men,  and  300,000  chariots. 

But  while,  from  the  sacred  reverence  in 
which  the  lineage  of  David  and  Solomon  was 
held,  the  throne  of  Judah  passed  quietly  from 
son  to  son,  the  race  of  Jeroboam,  having  no 
hereditary  greatness  in  their  favor,  was  speed- 
ily cut  off  from  the  succession,  and  adven- 
turer after  adventurer  contested  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  During  the  illness  of  his  elder  son 
Abijah,  Jeroboam  had  sent  his  wife  in  dis- 
guise to  consult  the  prophet  Abijah  upon  his 
fate.  The  prophet  not  only  predicted  the 
death  of  this  promising  youth,  on  the  im- 
mediate return  of  his  mother  to  the  capital 
city  of  Tirzah,  but  also  the  total  extermination 
of  his  race.  At  the  death  of  Jeroboam  the 
fatal  prophesy  immediately  came  to  pass. 
Nadab,  his  son  and  successor,  (B.  C.  957,)  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death,  ^nd  his  whole  lin- 
eage put  to  the  sword  by  Baasha,  (B.  C.  955,) 
who  filled  the  throne  lor  twenty-four  years. 
Baasha  endeavored  to  counteract  the  prudent 
policy  of  Asa,  by  building  a  city  (Ramah)  on 
the  frontier,  to  intercept  those  who  deserted 
the  old  kingdom  and  to  the  purer  religion  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  war  that  ensued,  the  king 
of  Judah  carried  off  the  materials  collected  for 
building  the  city.  Asa  adopted  a  more  unpre- 
cedented measure,  a  league  with  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, the  king  of  Syria,  against  his  Israel- 
itish  brethren  ;  a  league  which  he  purchased 
by  a  considerable  present,  taken  from  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple.  The  zeal  of  the  prophets 
took  fire,  and  Hanani,  in  the  name  of  God, 
remonstrated  against  the  unnatural  alliance. 
The  house  of  Baasha,  after  his  deaih,  suffered 
the  same  fate  with  that  of  .Teroboam  ;  his  son 
Elah  was  overthrown  by  Zimri,  Zimri  in  his 
turn  by  Omri;  who,  finally  prevailing  over  an- 
other antagonist,  Tibni,  transferred  the  royal 
residence  from  Tirzah,  a  beautiful  city,  where 
Zimri  had  set  fire  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
burned  himself  and  all  the  treasures  in  the 
flames,  to  Samaria,  so  long  the  hatred  rival  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  apostacy  of  the  ten  tribes  and  wickedness 
of  their  kings  did  not  reach  their  heights  till 
the  accession  of  Aliab,  the  son  of  Omri  (B.  C. 
919) ;  this  prince  married  Jezebel,  the  fierce 
and  cruel  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  Under 
her  influence  the  Sidonian  worship  of  Baal, 
the  Sun,  was  introduced;  his  temples  were 
openly  built  and  consecrated  ;  and  this  fierce 
and    persecuting     idolatry   threatened   to  ex- 


terminate the  ancient  religion.  The  prophets 
were  put  to  death,  100  escaped  by  lying  con- 
cealed in  a  cave;  yet  these  intrepid  defenders 
of  the  God  of  their  fathers  still  arose  to  re- 
monstrate against  these  fatal  innovations;  till 
at  length  Elijah,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  race, 
took  up  the  contest,  and  defied  and  triumphed 
over  the  cruelty,  both  of  the  king,  and  his 
blood-thirsty  consort. 

'•ylt  this  period  the  prophets  act  their  most 
prominent  and  important  part  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, particularly  in  that  of  Israel,  where  the 
Levites  having  been  expelled,  and  the  priest- 
hood degraded,  they  remained  the  only  defend- 
ers of  the  law  and  religion  of  the  land. 
Prophecy,  it  has  been  observed  before,  in  its 
more  extensive  meaning,  comprehended  the 
whsle  course  of  religious  education;  and  as  the 
Levitical  classes  were  the  sole  authorized  con- 
servators and  interpreters  of  the  law,  the 
prophets  were  usually  of  that  tribe,  or  at  least 
persons  educated  under  their  care.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  assume  a  higher  character,  and  ap- 
pear as  a  separate  and  influential  class  in  the 
state.  They  are  no  longer  the  musicians,  poets, 
and  historians  of  the  country,  but  men  full  of 
high  and  solemn  enthusiasm,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  people.  The  most  emi- 
nent are  described  as  directly,  and  sometimes 
suddenly,  designated  for  their  office  by  divine 
inspiration,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  of  foretelling  future 
events.  But,  setting  aside  their  divine  submis- 
sion, the  prophets  were  the  great  constitutional 
patriots  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  champions  of 
virtue,  liberty,  justice,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  the  civil  and  religious  law,  against  the  ini- 
quities of  the  kings  of  the  people.  In  no  in- 
stance do  they  fall  beneath,  often  they  rise 
above,  the  lofty  and  humane  morals  of  the 
Mosaic  Institutes.  They  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed;  they  boldly  rebuke  but 
never  factiously  insult  their  kings;  they  de- 
fend, but  never  flatter  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  no  instance  does  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged seers,  like  the  turbulent  demagogues  of 
the  Grecian  or  the  Roman  republics,  abuse  his 
popular  influence  for  his  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement or  authority.  Sometimes  the  He- 
brew prophets  ventured  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  own  land,  and  were  universally  received 
with  honor  and  with  awe;  for  in  fact  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations  treat  with  reverence  all  pre- 
tentions to  divine  afflatus;  so  as  to  respect 
even  madness  or  idiocy  as  possibly  partaking  of 
that  mysterious  influence.  Hence,  the  appear- 
ance of  Elisha  at  Damascus,  or  even  of  Jonah 
at  Nineveh,  is  by  no  means  incredible.  Never- 
theless, the  exercise  of  public  function  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  danger,  particularly  in 
their  native  country.  The  Mosaic  law,  while  it 
promised  an  uninterrupted  line  of  prophets, 
provided  by  the  enactment  of  the  severest  pen- 
alties, and  by  the  establishment  of  a  searching 
test,  against  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  the 
holy  office.  If  the  prophet's  admonitions  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law,  or  if  the  event 
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answered  not  to  his  predictions,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  Hence,  though  false  prophets 
might  escape  by  dexterously  flattering  the  pow- 
erful, the  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  the  of- 
fice demanded  the  highest  zeal  and  intrepidity. 
Of  all  the  prophets,  none  united  such  distin- 
guished qualifications,  or  was  so  highly  gifted 
aa  Elijah,  who  appeared  at  this  disastrous  junc- 
ture, when  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Sido- 
nian  worship,  were  subtly  and  deliberately  at- 
tempted. At  his  first  appearance  before  Ahab, 
Elijah  denounced  as  imminent  and  immediate 
one  of  those  penalties,  with  which,  according 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  land  was  threatened  on  the  desertion  of  the 
national  worship,  a  long  and  distressing  drought 
of  many  years.  Having  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, he  concealed  himself  near  a  brook  which 
ran  into  the  Jordan  ;  there  he  was  fed,  as  some 
translate  the  word,  by  ravens,  as  others,  by 
traveling  merchants  or  Arabians.  At  length 
the  brook  dried  up,  and  Elijah  fled  into  Sa- 
repte,  a  town  within  the  dominions  of  his  Sido- 
hian  enemies.  Here  he  was  entertained  by  a 
charitable  widow,  whose  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  miraculous  repletion  of  her 
cruse  of  oil,  and  the  restoration  of  her  son  to 
life. 

Still  the  drought  Continued;  the  fruitful  plains 
and  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  Ephraim  and  Ze- 
bulun  lay  parched  and  crumbling  with  heat; 
the  fountains,  the  wells,  the  rivers  were  all 
dried  up,  there  was  not  herbage  enough  to  feed 
the  royal  horses  and  cattle.  At  this  juncture, 
Elijah  suddenly  appeared  before  the  king,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  him  a  message  by  the  re- 
luctant Obadiah.  He  demanded  to  put  the 
truth  of  the  two  religions  to  the  test  of  a  public 
and  splendid  miracle.  The  scene  took  place  on 
the  summit  of  that  lofty  mountain,  Carmel) 
which  on  one  side  commands  a  view  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  on  the  other  of  the  richest  val- 
ley? of  the  promised  land.  The  priests  of  Baal, 
the  Sun,  assembled  to  the  number  of  450  :  Eli- 
jah stood  alone.  All  the  people  awaited  the 
issue  in  anxious  expectation.  Whichever  sac- 
rifice was  kindled  by  fire  from  heaven  was  to 
decide  the  cause. 

The  priests  of  Baal,  having  selected  their 
victim,  placed  it  on  the  altar.  As  their  god 
began  to  arise  above  the  eastern  horizon,  they 
hailed  his  appearance  with  the  smoke  of  their 
incense,  and  the  loud  sound  of  their  orisons. 
They  continued  their  supplications  till  he 
reached  the  height  of  his  noonday  splendor ; 
then  with  frantic  cries,  wild  dances,  cutting 
their  flesh  with  knives  and  lancets,  they  sum- 
moned their  god  to  reveal  his  power.  All 
above  was  mute  and  still,  the  altar  cold  and 
unkindled.  Elijah  began  to  taunt  them.  Cry 
aloud,  (he  said)  for  he  is  a  god,  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  Ls  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey, 
or  perad venture  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked. 
Still  as  the  orb  began  to  descend,  they  con- 
tinued to  chant  their  hymns,  till  at  length  it 
sank  into  the  waves  of  the  sea.     Elijah  then 


raised  an  altar  of  twelve  stones,  filled  the  trench 
around  it  with  water,  placed  his  victim  upon 
it,  uttered  a  brief  and  simple  prayer  to  the  God 
of  his  fathers. 

Instantaneously  the  fire  flashed  down,  and 
consumed  both  the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and 
licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench.  The  people 
at  once  recognized  the  hand  of  God  ;  the  law  was 
put  in  force  against  the  idolatrous  priests,  they 
were  taken  down  and  put  to  death  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon.  Immediately  the  curse  was  re* 
moved  from  the  land :  Elijah  saw  a  small  cloud, 
the  usual  forerunner  of  rain,  arise  as  from  the 
sea,  and  the  whole  country  was  refreshed  by 
abundant  showers.  Elijah  entered  Jezreel  with 
Ahab,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  queen;  he  passed  first  to  Beer- 
sheba,  the  southern  extremity  of  Judah,  then 
into  the  desert  to  Horeb,  the  scene  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  law.  Here  he  received  a  divine  com- 
mission to  anoint  a  new  king  of  Syria,  Hazael; 
a  new  king  of  Israel,  Jehu;  a  new  prophet  in 
his  own  place,  Elisha.  The  circumstances  of 
the  divine  communication  are  remarkable,  as 
apparently  designed  to  impress  the  mind  with 
notions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness,  rather 
than  the  terror  and  wrath  of  God.  God  appears 
neither  in  the  earthquake  nor  the  fire,  but  in 
the  still  small  voice  behind  ;  behold  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
mountains,  and  break  in  pieces  the  rocks  before 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind;  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake;  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire, 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire ;  and  after  the  fire, 
a  still  small  voice. 

In  the  meantime  the  affairs'of  Israel,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  religion,  had  pros- 
pered. A  great  confederacy  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
headed  by  Benhadad,  a  name  common  to  the 
kings  of  Damascus,  after  an  insolent  command 
of  unconditional  surrender,  besieged  Samaria. 
As  the  Syrian  troops  were  negligently  feasting 
in  their  camp,  certain  of  the  youth  of  high  rank 
fell  upon  them,  anddiscomfited  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  Syrians  consoled  themselves  by 
the  notion  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  God 
of  the  Hills  :  on  the  plain  their  superior  num- 
bers and  immense  force  in  chariots  would  re- 
gain their  superiority^ 

A  second  total  deleat  destroyed  their  confi- 
dence, though  the  Israelites  were  described  as 
two  little  flocks  of  kids  in  comparison  with 
their  vast  army.  The  fugitives  took  refuge  in 
Aphek,  and  great  numbers  were  crushed  by  the 
falling  of  the  walls  of  that  city.  Benhadad  and 
his  leaders  had  no  other  course  than  to  surren- 
der. Ahab  received  them  honorably,  spared 
their  lives  on  condition  that  all  the  conquests 
of  the  Syrians  sliould  be  restored,  and  that  the 
Israelites  should  have  a  quarter  in  the  city  of 
Damascus  assigned  for  their  residence.  This 
unusual  lenity,  and  the  neglect  to  secure  the 
inviolability  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  exem- 
plary punishment  of  foreign  invaders,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  prophets,  one  of  whom 
appeared  wounded,  and  with  ashes  on  his  head, 
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and  rebuked  the  king  for  this,  according  to  the 
existing  notions,  most  criminal  weakness. 

The  providential  success  of  Ahab's  arms, 
neither  reconciled  him  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  nor  taught  him  reverence  for  the  in- 
stitutes of  his  country.  The  law  of  property 
was  still  in  full  force ;  but  a  piece  of  land  occu- 
pied by  a  vineyard,  lying  conveniently  near 
that  of  the  king,  he  desired  to  purchase  it.  Na- 
both,  the  owner,  refused  to  alienate  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  family.  By  the  advice  of  his  crafty 
queen,  Ahab  caused  the  unhappy  man  to  be  ac- 
cused of  blasphemy.  Through  the  subornation 
of  witnesses,  and  the  corruption  of  the  munic- 
ipal court  of  judicature,  he  procured  his  con- 
demnation :  Naboth  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
crime  was  no  sooner  committed  than  the  king 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  reappearance  of 
Elijah.  He  denounced  divine  vengeance,  and 
proclaimed  aloud,  that  the  dogs  should  lick 
the  blood  of  Ahab  as  they  had  licked  the  blood 
of  Naboth ;  that  a  terrible  fate  awaited  his 
queen,  Jezebel,  near  the  walls  of  Jezreel;  and 
that  his  whole  family  should  perish  by  a  violent 
death. 

All  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  en- 
joyed an  interval  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
After  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  Asa  was  suc- 
ceeded (B.  C.  918)  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 
The  new  king  pursued  the  prudent  and  relig- 
ious course  of  his  father,  fortified  his  kingdom, 
maintained  a  powerful  army,  established  pub- 
lic teachers  of  the  law,  and  organized  the 
courts  judicature  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah. 
The  kingrdora  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity; 
the  Philistines  and  the  Arab  tribes  paid  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Jerusalem.  By  this  time,  the 
bitter  animosities  which  arose  out  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  had  subsided.  Je- 
hoshaphat entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Israel,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  he  married 
his  son,  Jehoram,  to  the  cruel  and  ambitious 
daughter  of  Ahab,  Athaliah,  who  introduced 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  Israel itish 
dynasty  into  the  royal  house  of  Judah.  Ahab 
had  determined  to  wrest  the  important  town  of 
Karaoth,  in  Gilead,  from  the  power  of  the 
Syrians,  and  summoned  his  ally,  Jehoshaphat, 
to  his  assistance. 

But,  before  the  expedition  set  forth,  the 
prophets  had  tobe  consulted.  Ahab  had,  how- 
ever, taken  a  sure  way  of  ridding  himself  of 
their  importunate  admonitions,  by  raising  a 
prophetic  fraternity  in  his  own  interests.  The 
honest  Micaiah,who  alone  foretold  calamity  and 
ruin,  was  insulted,  and  thrown  into  prison;  and 
Ahab,  persuaded  by  his  own  prophets,  who 
were  filled  with  lying  spirits,  went  boldly  out 
to  the  war.  In  the  onset,  the  troops  of  Syria 
avoided  the  king  of  Judah,  and  centered  their 
whole  attack  against  the  person  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  Ahab,  shot  through  by  a  random 
arrow,  was  brought  to  Samaria,  his  armor  and 
chariot  were  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria, 
where,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Elijah, 
the  dogs  licked  his  blood. 

Jehoshanhat,  on  his  return  to  his  own  king- 
ly 


dom,  was  threatened  by  a  formidable  confedfe* 
racy  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  preda- 
tory tribes,  who  appeared  among  the  rich  gar- 
dens of  Engedi,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  while  the  army  Of  Judah  remained  mo- 
tionless, engaged  in  their  religious  rites,  and 
joining  in  their  hymns  of  battle,  some  misun- 
derstanding or  dissention  broke  out  among  the 
troops  of  the  enemy ;  the  diJSerent  tribes  fell  upon 
each  other,  and  Judah  had  only  to  share  the 
rich  booty  of  the  abandoned  camp. 

The  alliance  between  the  two  Hebrew  king- 
doms lasted  during  the  short  and  uneventful 
reign  of  Ahaziah,  (B.  C.  891,)  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ahab.  This  prince,  having  met  with 
an  accident  which  endangered  his  life,  sent  to 
consult  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whom  per- 
haps the  Philistines  endowed  with  some  of  the 
powers  of  healing,  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to 
Apollo.  Elijah  was  commanded  to  rebuke  this 
idolatrous  disparagement  of  the  God  of  Israel  ; 
twice,  a  troop  of  fifty  men  sent  to  seize  him 
were  struck  with  lightning;  the  third  time  he 
came  boldly  down  from  the  hill  on  which  he 
stood,  and  foretold  the  king's  death,  which  al- 
most immediately  took  place.  Jehoram,  his 
brother,  ascended  the  throne.  His  first  meas- 
ure was  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Israel,  Judah  and  Edom,  to 
chastise  the  revolted  kingofMoab,  who  had  re- 
fused his  accustomed  tribute  of  100,000  sheep 
and  100,000  lambs.  Their  united  forces 
marched  round  the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
found  themselves  bewildered  in  an  arid  desert 
without  water.  By  the  advice  of  Elisha,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  prophetic  ofiice,  they  dug 
deep  trenches  along  the  plain,  down  which  the 
waters  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Edom 
flowed  rapidly  and  abundantly.  The  Moabites 
in  the  morning,  mistaking  the  waters  reddened 
by  the  rising  sun  for  pools  of  blood,  supposed 
that  the  common  fate  of  confederate  armies  had 
taken  place,  that  they  had  quarrelled  and  mu- 
tually slaughtered  each  other.  They  sallied 
down  to  plunder  the  camp,  but,  meeting  with 
unexpected  resistance,  were  defeated  on  all 
sides;  the  king  in  his  despair,  after  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  break  through  the  hostile 
forces,  and  having  seen  his  whole  country 
cruelly  devastated,  offered  his  eldest  son  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  gods.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been 
saved  from  total  ruin  by  some  dissension  among 
the  allies,  which  led  to  the  withdrawing  of  their 
forces. 

On  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  son  Jeho- 
ram succeeded,  and  thus  we  have  a  prince  of 
the  same  name  on  each  of  the  thrones,  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  relating  the  parallel  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms  with  perspicuity.  In  the 
first  measure  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  connection  with  the 
sanguinary  house  of  Ahab  began  to  appear;  all 
his  brethren  were  put  to  death  without  remorse. 
The  reign  which  began  in  blood,  proceeded  in 
idolatry  and  defeat,  till  the  fearful  doom,  de- 
nounced in  a  letter  sent  by  the  prophet  Elisha, 
was  entirely  fulfilled.     The  kingdom  sufiered  a 
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fatal  blow  in  the  revolt  of  Edom,  and  the  loss  of 
their  remaining  seaport  on  the  Eed  Sea.  Je- 
hoshaphat  had  continued  this  commerce  in 
conjunction  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel;  he 
had  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  at  Ezion-geber, 
which  was  wrecked  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  near 
that  incommodious  harbor.  He  then  trans- 
ferred his  marine  to^  Elath,  and  fitted  out 
another  expedition  oii  his  own  account  with 
better  success.  But  Elath  now  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebellious  Edomites,  and  all 
commerce  was  entirely  cut  off.  Nor  was  this 
the  end  of  Jehoram's  calamities :  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians  invaded  the  country,  sur- 
prised his  palace,  captured  his  seraglio,  and 
slew  all  his  sons  but  one.  Jehoram  himself 
died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease,  so  little 
honored  that  he  was  not  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  kings ;  Ahaziah  his  son  succeeded. 

We  now  return  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
where  we  find  the  king  Jehoram  engaged  in  a 
new  war  with  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  Syrian 
king  of  Damascus.  The  hopes  of  the  country 
rested  on  the  prophet  Elisha.  Elijah  had  been 
wrapt  to  heaven  in  a  car  of  fire,  but  had  be- 
queathed his  mantle,  his  office,  and  a  double 
portion  of  his  spirit,  to  his  succef^or.  This  took 
place  beyond  the  Jordan.  Elisha,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  miraculous  mantle,  divided  the  wa- 
ters and  passed  over;  he  was  received  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  prophetic  school  at  Jericho, 
though  originally  an  uneducated  husbandman. 
The  early  period  of  his  prophetic  office  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  miracles ;  he  purified 
the  waters  of  Jericho,  to  which  was  attributed 
the  singular  property  of  causing  women  to  mis- 
carry :  he  laid  his  curse  on  forty-two  youths  in 
Bethel,  who  had  mocked  his  bald  head;  they 
were  devoured  by  bears ;  he  multiplied  a  wid- 
ow's vessel  of  oil,  and  restored  to  life  the  child 
of  an  opulent  woman  in  the  town  of  Shunam ; 
he  destroyed  the  poisonous  qualities  of  a  mess 
of  herbs,  and  fed  100  men  with  twenty  loaves. 
He  had  contributed  to  gain  the  victory  over  the 
Moabites.  His  fame  spread  into  Syria.  Naa- 
man,  one  of  the  great  military  leaders  of  that 
kingdom,  was  a  leper.  Elisha  cured  him  by 
commanding  him  to  wash  in  the  Jordan ;  but  to 
avoid  the  least  suspicion  of  venality,  he  not 
merely  refused  all  remuneration,  but  his  servant 
Gehazi  was  punished  by  the  same  disease  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  gifts  in  his  name,  from 
the  grateful  stranger.  As  the  Syrians  pressed 
the  war  with  greater  vigor,  their  king,  Benha- 
dad,  found  all  his  measures  anticipated,  and  at- 
tributed his  want  of  success  to  the  presence  of 
Elisha.  He  sent  an  army  to  surprise  him  in 
the  city  of  Dothan,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Samaria.  The  troops  were  all  smitten  with 
blindness,  conducted  to  Samaria,  but  released 
by  the  merciful  intervention  of  the  prophet. 

But  the  city  of  Samaria  was  now  environed 
\^  all  sides,  and  endured  the  first  *of  those 
dreadful  sieges,  by  which  the  two  capitals  of 
the  Jewish  kingdoms  appear,  through  some 
awful  fatality,  to  have  been  distinguished  be- 
yond all  the  other  cities  of  the  world.  The 
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most  loathsome  food,  an  ass's  head  and  the  dung 
of  pigeons,  were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Two 
women  had  made  an  agreement  to  kill  their 
children  for  food,  and  one  of  them  called  upon 
the  king  to  enforce  her  reluctant  copartner  to 
fulfill  her  share  in  this  horrible  compact.  The 
king  rent  his  clothes,  and  was  discovered  to 
have  sackcloth^  next  his  skin.  Jehoram,  for 
some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  determined 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  Elisha :  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  prophet  announces  the  speedy  discom- 
fiture of  the  Syrian  army,  and  unexampled 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions.  First, 
some  lepers,  desperate  from  their  wretched  con- 
dition, sally  forth:  they  find  the  camp  totally 
deserted.  Wild  noises  of  arms  and  chariots 
had  been  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Syrians,  sup- 
posing that  the  Egyptians,  or  some  other  pow- 
erful allies  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Sama- 
ria, had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and 
dispersed.  The  greatest  plenty,  and  an  immense 
booty,  rewarded  the  Samaritans  for  their  dread- 
ful sufferings.  One  of  their  officers,  who  had 
presumed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Elisha's  proph- 
ecies, according  to  his  prediction,  saw,  but  did 
not  partake  of  the  abundance;  he  was  trampled 
to  death  in  the  press  at  the  gate. 

The  prophetic  fame  of  Elisha  was  now  at  its 
height ;  he  entered  the  metropolis  of  the  Syri- 
ans, where  the  king  lay  dangerously  ill  (as  Jo- 
seplius  says)  of  a  deep  melancholy,  occasioned 
by  his  defeat.  He  was  met  by  Hazael,  an  em- 
inent officer  of  the  court,  with  a  sumptuous 
present,  borne  on  forty  camels.  Will  the  king 
recover?  demands  the  Syrian.  The  prophet  re- 
turns an  enigmatical,  yet  significant  answer, 
that  the  disease  is  not  mortal,  but  that  the 
monarch's  end  is  approaching. 

With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears ;  for  he 
knew  that  Hazael  entertained  designs  against 
his  master's  life;  and  that  the  bold  and  un- 
principled usurper  would  be  a  more  formidable 
enemy  to  his  native  country  than  had  yet  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  fatal  predic- 
tion is  accomplished  in  every  point.  Hazael 
smothers  his  master  with  a  wet  cloth,  seizes 
tlie  throne,  and  his  first  measure  is  a  battle  at 
Eamoth,  against  the  combined  forces  of  both 
the  Jewish  kingdoms  under  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  suc(Jfeeded 
his  father,  Jehoram  of  Judah.  In  this  calam- 
itousfield,  Jehoram  was  wounded,  and  retreated 
to  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah  came  to  meet  him. 
But  the  dynasty  of  the  sanguinary  Ahab  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Elisha  commanded  a 
young  prophet  to  anoint  JehH,  a  valiant  offi- 
cer, as  king  of  Israel.  The  army  at  Eamoth 
revolted,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Jehu :  he 
advanced  rapidly  on  his  chariot  on  Jezreel,  for 
he  was  noted  for  his  furious  driving. 

Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  forth  from  the 
city  against  Jehu :  they  met  in  the  fatal  vine- 
yard of  Naboth.  Jehoram  attempted  to  parley; 
but  he  was  reproached  with  his  own  crimes, 
and  with  the  idolatries  of  his  mother,  Jezebel. 
The  king  shrieked  aloud,  "There  is  treachery, 
O,  Ahaeiah,"  and  fled.     The  bow  of  Jehu  wm 
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strung,  and  the  arrow  pierced  the  unfortunate 
monarch  through  the  heart.  His  body  was 
taken  upt,  and  cast  into  the  vineyard  of  Naboth. 
Ahaziah  fled  with  no  better  fortune.  He  re- 
ceived a,  mortal  wound,  and  died  at  Megiddo  ; 
his  body  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  Jehu  en- 
tered Jezreel  in  triumph.  As  he  passed 
through  the  gate,  the  haughty  Jezebel,  "who 
had  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head," 
looked  forth  from  a  window,  and  reproached 
him  with  the  murder  of  the  king:  "Had  Zimri 
peace,  who  slew  his  master  ?"  Jehu  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?"  Some  of  the  perfidious  eunuchs  of 
the  queen  immediately  appeared.  "Throw  her 
down,"  was  the  stern  command  of  Jehu. 

They  obeyed:  her  blood  fell  upon  the  wall, 
and  the  horses  trampled  over  her  body ;  and 
when,  at  length,  the  unrelenting  conqueror 
consented  to  permit  her  body  to  be  buried, 
because,  "though  a  cursed  woman,  she  was  a 
king's  daugliter,"  nothing  but  the  miserable 
remains  of  her  corpse  were  found,  the  skull, 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  ;  for  "the 
dogs" — according  to  the  words  of  Elijah — "had 
eaten  the  flesh  of  Jezebel  in  the  portion  of 
Jezreel."  Thus,  by  the  death  of  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  both  the  thrones  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  vacant.  Jehu  hastened  to  secure  the  lat- 
ter. There  were  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  in  Sa- 
maria. Jehu  sent  to  command  the  elders  of 
the  city,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well 
proivided  with  arms,  to  set  the  best  of  Ahab's 
sons  upon  the  throne.  The  elders  apprehended 
that  they  might  perform  a  more  acceptable 
service;  they  made  known  their  ready  subserv- 
ience to  the  views  of  the  usurper. 

An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seventy 
sons,  the  friends  and  kindred  of  Ahab  took 
place;  the  heads  were  sent,  in  the  modern 
Turkish  fashion,  to  Jehu,  at  Jezreel.  The 
subtle  usurper  ordered  them  to  be  placed  by 
the  gate;  and  addressed  the  assembled  people, 
obliquely  exculpating  himself  from  the  guilt 
of  the  massacre:  "Behold,  I  conspired  against  my 
master,  and  slew  him;  but  who  slew  all  these?" 
He  proceeded  to  attribute  their  death  to  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  who  had 
determined  on  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
guilty  house  of  Ahab. 

The  crafty  Jehu  continued  his  successful, 
though  bloody  career.  The  house  Ahaziah 
met  with  no  better  fate  than  that  of  Ahab: 
Jehu  put  to  death  forty-two  of  them,  whom  he 
encountered  on  his  way  to  Samaria,  obviously 
with  a  view  to  popularity.  He  entered  Sa- 
maria with  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Eechab,  the 
founder  of  an  austere  ascetic  sect,who  abstained 
from  the  use  of  wine,  seated  by  his  side  in  his 
chariot. 

He  concluded  his  terrible  work  of  vengeance 
by  the  total  extermination  of  the  priests  of 
Baal,  which  he  conducted  with  his  usual 
subtlety.  He  avowed  himself  an  ardent  wor- 
shiper of  that  idolatry;  and  summoned  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  priesthood.  The  temple 
was  crowded:  he  commanded  all  the  worshipers 


to  put  on  splendid  and  distinguishing  apparel; 
and  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  whether 
any  of  the  worshipers  of  Jehovah  were  pres- 
ent. He  then,  having  encircled  the  building 
with  his  guard,  gave  the  signal  of  an  unbparing 
massacre.  Not  one  escaped :  the  idols  were  de- 
stroyed, the  temples  razed.  Jonadab,  the 
ascetic,  countenanced  and  assisted  this  dreadful 
extirpation  of  idolatry.  Yet  even  Jehu  ad- 
hered to  the  symbolic  worship  established  by 
Jeroboam. 

Thus  Israel  was  finally  delivered  from  the 
fatal  house  of  Ahab ;  but  Athaliah,  the  queen 
mother  of  Judah,  showed  herself  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  that  wicked  stock,  and  scenes  as 
bloody,  and  even  more  guilty,  defiled  the  royal 
palace  of  Jerusalem.  She  seized  the  vacant 
throne,  massacred  all  the  seed  royal,  excepting 
one  child,  Joash,  who  was  secreted  in  the  tem- 
ple by  his  father's  sister,  Johosheba,  the  wife  of 
the  High  Priest.  Athaliah  maintained  her 
cruel  and  oppressive  government  for  six  years, 
during  which  the  temple  was  plundered,  and 
the  worship  of  Baal  established.  In  the  seventh 
a  formidable  conspiracy  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  High  Priest. 

As  Athaliah  entered  the  coutts  of  the  tem- 
ple, she  beheld  the  young  and  rightful  heir  of 
the  kingdom,  crowned,  and  encircled  by  a  great 
military  force,  who  with  the  assembled  priest- 
hood, and  the  whole  people,  joined  in  the  accla- 
mation, "God  save  the  King."  She  shrieked 
aloud.  Treason,  treason!  but  her  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  trumpets,  and  the  cries  of  the 
multitude.  Incapable  of  resistance,  she  waa 
seized,  dragged  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  put  to  death.  (B.  C.  878).  Jehoiada, 
the  High  Priest,  who  assumed  the  control  of 
public  aflPairs,  the  kihg  being  only  seven  years 
old,  commanded  Mattan,  the  priest  of  Baal,  to 
be  slain  in  his  temple,  and  totally  suppressed 
the  religion. 

The  reign  of  Joash  began  under  favorable 
auspices:  the  influence  of  the  High  Priest,  and 
the  education  of  the  king  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple, promised  the  restoration  of  the  national 
worship.  Large  contributions  were  made  for 
the  repair  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which  at  first; 
it  appears,  were  diverted  by  the  priests  to  their 
own  purposes.  But  a  check  having  been  de- 
vised to  their  fraudulent  and  irreligious  pro- 
ceedings, the  fabric  was  restored  in  all  its  splen- 
dor, its  Services  reorganized,  and  the  sacred 
vessels,  which  had  been  profaned  by  Athaliah, 
replaced.  But  the  peace  of  Judah,  as  well  as 
of  Israel,  was  threatened  by  the  increasing 
power  and  ambition  of  Habael,  the  ambitious 
and  formidable  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  he 
had  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  all  the 
Transjordanic  provinces;  and  during  that  of 
Jehoahaz,  the  successor  of  Jehu,  reduced  Sa- 
maria almost  to  a  tributary  province;  ten  char- 
iots, fifty  horsemen,  and  10,000  infantry,  were 
all  the  remaining  force  of  that  once  powerful 
kingdom. 

Hazael  having  taken  Gath,  now  advanced 
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against  Jerusalem.  The  unwarlike  Joash  pur- 
chased his  retreat  at  the  price  of  all  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  temple:  and  in  every  respect 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash  belied  the 
promise  of  the  former.  After  the  death  of 
the  High  Priest  Jehoiada,  idolatry,  which  be- 
fore, excepting  the  worship  on  high  places,  had 
been  entirely  suppressed,  began  to  spread  again 
among  the  higher  ranks.  Zachariah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  both  as  priest  and  prophet,  resisted 
with  the  strongest  denunciations  the  prevailing 
apostacy.  The  King,  forgetful  of  his  father's 
services,  and  the  people,  weary  of  his  remon- 
strances, conspired  together  to  stone  him. 

Defeat  and  death  followed  hard  on  the  in- 
gratitude and  apostacy  of  Joash.  The  Syrians 
again  appeared  with  a  small  force,  but  totally 
discomfited  the  Jewish  army ;  and  his  own  of- 
ficers revenged  the  disgrace  of  the  nation  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  by  murdering  him  in 
his  bed.  Nor  was  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  sepulchers  of  the  great  kings  of  Judah. 

The  first  act  of  Amaziah,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Joash,  was  to  do  justice  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father;  but  with  merciful  con- 
formity to  the  law,  unusual  in  such  times,  he 
did  not  involve  the  children  in  the  treason  of 
their  fathers. 

Amaziah  (B.  C.  838)  raised  300,000  men  in 
Judah,  and  hired  100,000  from  Israel,  but  the 
latter,  by  command  of  a  prophet,  he  dismissed. 
With  his  own  great  army  he  invaded  the  re- 
volted kingdom  of  Edom,  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  took  Selah,  the 
rock,  probably  the  important  city  of  Petra. 
The  Israelites  whom  he  had  sent  back,  sur- 
prised on  their  return  some  of  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah ;  and  Amaziah,  flushed  with  his  conquests 
over  Edom,  sent  a  defiance  to  the  king  of  Israel. 
Jehoash,  who  now  filled  that  throne,  was  a  pol- 
itic and  successful  prince;  after  the  death  of 
the  formidable  Hazael,  he  had  reinstated  his 
kingdom  in  its  independence,  and  reconquered 
-great  part  of  his  territory  by  three  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  which  took  place  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  dying  Elisha. 

Three  times,  according  to  the  prophet's  in- 
junction, he  had  smote  on  the  ground  with  cer- 
tain arrows.  Had  he  not  paused,  he  had  gained 
more  than  three  victories.  He  treated  the  de- 
fiance of  Amaziah  with  contempt.  The  two  ar- 
mies met  at  Bethshemesh;  Judah  was  totally 
Touted,  Jerusalem  pillaged,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  carried  away  to  Samaria.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Amaziah, 
like  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace;  he  fled  to  La- 
chish,  but  was  slain  there. 

In  neither  case  was  the  succession  altered ; 
his  son  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  assumed  the  royal 
power,  (B.  C.  809,)  and  commenced  a  long,  re- 
ligious, and  therefore  prosperous  reign  of  fifty - 
two  years.  The  great  warlike  enterprise  of  Az- 
ariah was  the  subjugation  of  the  Philistines, 
and  others  of  the  adjacent  tribes;  but  his  more 
important  conquest  was  the  recovery  of  Elath, 
the  port  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Azariah  provided 


with  equal  success  for  the  internal  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  husbandry.  He  kept  on  foot  a  pow- 
erful army,  strongly  fortified  Jerusalem,  and 
endeavored  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
improvements  in  armor,  and  in  the  means  of 
defending  walled  towns,  then  in  use. 

But  this  good  and  prudent  king  was  guilty  of 
one  great  violation  of  the  law;  he  began  to 
usurp  the  oflice  of  the  priests,  and  ofier  incense. 
While  he  was  offering,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
with  leprosy;  and  in  rigid  conformity  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  he  was  set  aside,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  intrusted  to  his  son 
Jotham.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  Ephraim 
as  it  is  now  often  called,  regained  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  during  the  early  period  of 
Azariah's  reign  in  Judah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second,  an  able  prince,  had 
succeeded  Jehoash  (B.  C.  825),  and  pursuing 
his  father's  successes,  re-established  the  frontier 
from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea;  even  Damas- 
cus, the  Syrian  capital,  surrendered  to  his  for- 
ces. But  the  kingdom  which  was  to  remain  m 
the  line  of  Jehu  to  the  fourth  generation,  at 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  fell  into  a  frightful 
state  of  anarchy.  At  length,  after  eleven  years 
of  tumult  (B.  C.  770),  his  son  Zachariah  ob- 
tained the  scepter,  but  was  speedily  put  to  death 
by  Shallum ;  Shallum,  in  his  turn,  by  Mena- 
hem. 

Menahem  (B.  C.  769),  a  sanguinary  prince, 
reigned  ten  years;  during  which  the  fatal 
power  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  advanc- 
ing with  gigantic  strides  to  universal  conquest. 
Pul,  the  monarch,  who  ruled  at  Nineveh,  was 
rapidly  extending  his  conquests  over  Syria,  and 
began  to  threaten  the  independence  of  Israel. — 
Menahem  only  delayed  the  final  servitude  by 
submission  and  tribute,  which  he  wrung  from 
his  people  by  heavy  exactions.  Menahem  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah,  (B.  C.  758,) 
who,  in  ten  years  after,  was  put  to  death  by  a 
new  usurper,  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah.  In 
the  second  year  of  Pekah  began  the  reign  of  Jo- 
tham, (B.  C.  757,) — who  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Jo- 
tham strengthened  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
made  the  Ammonites  tributary,  and,  after  an 
able,  but  not  very  eventful  reign,  left  the  throne 
to  his  son  Ahaz,  the  worst  and  most  unfortu- 
nate monarch  who  had  ruled  in  Judah. 

As  the  storm  darkened  over  the  Hebrew 
kingdom,  the  voices  of  the  prophets  became 
louder  and  more  wild;  those,  whose  writings 
have  been  preserved  in  our  sacred  volume,  now 
come  upon  the  scene.  In  their  magnificent 
odes,  we  have  a  poetical  history  of  these  mo- 
mentous times,  not  merely  describing  the  fall  of 
the  two  Hebrew  nations,  but  that  of  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms  likewise.  As  each  independent 
tribe  or  monarchy  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  universal  empire  of  Assyria,  the  seers  of 
Judah  watched  the  progress  of  the  invader ;  and 
uttered  their  sublime  funeral  anthems  over  the 
greatness,  the  prosperity,  and  independence  of 
Moab,  and  Ammon,    Damascus    and  Tyre.-^ 
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They  were  like  the  great  tragic  chorus  to  the 
awful  drama,  which  was  unfolding  itself  in  the 
eastern  world.  Nor  did  they  confine  their 
views  to  their  own  internal  affairs,  or  to  their 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  Jonah  ap- 
peared as  a  man  under  divine  influence  at 
Nineveh  ;  and  Nahum  described  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  that  spaciouscity  in  images,  which 
human  imagination  or  human  language  have 
never  surpassed. 

Still,  in  general,  the  poets  of  Judaea  were  pre- 
eminently national.  It  is  on  the  existing  state, 
the  impending  dangers,  and  future  prospects  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  they  usually  dwell. 
As  moral  teachers,  they  struggle  with  the  no- 
blest energy  against  the  corruptions  which  pre- 
vailed in  its  ranks  and  classes.  Each  kingdom 
had  its  prophets;  in  that  of  Israel,  the  obscure 
and  sententious  Hosea  reproved  the  total  de- 
pravation. The  rustic  and  honest  Amos  in- 
veighed against  the  oppressions  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  judges.  In  Judah, 
Joel  described  the  successive  calamities  which 
desolated  the  country.  But  Isaiah,  not  only 
took  a  great  share  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  suc- 
cessive reigns  from  Azariah  to  Hezekiah  ;  de- 
scribed or  anticipated  all  the  wars,  conquests 
and  convulsions,  which  attended  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dynasties; 
bat  penetrated  still  farther  Into  futurity.  To 
Isaiah  may  be  traced  the  first  clear  and  distinct 
intimations  of  the  important  influence  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Jews  on  the  destiny  of  mankind 
— the  promise  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  remote 
prospects  of  future  grandeur,  which  tended  so 
Btrongly  to  form  their  national  character,  and 
are  still  the  indissoluble  bond  which  has  held 
together  this  extraordinary  people  through  cen- 
turies of  dispersion,  persecution  and  contempt. 
Still  blind  to  the  fulfillment  of  ail  these  predic- 
tions in  the  person  and  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  Jew,  in  every  age  and  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  dwells  on  the  pages  of  his  great 
national  prophet,  and  with  undying  hope  looks 
forward  to  the  long-delayed  coming  of  the  De- 
liverer, and  to  his  own  restoration  to  the  prom- 
ised land  in  splendor  and  prosperity,  far  sur- 
passing- that  of  his  most  favored  ancestors. 

The  dissensions  between  the  two  kingdoms 
led  to  their  more  immediate  ruin.  Ahaz  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Pekah,  (B.  C.  742,)  the  last  able  or  pow- 
erful monarch  of  Israel.  Pekah  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Kezin,  king  of  Damascus, 
to  invade  Judaea.  Their  first  expedition  did 
not  meet  with  much  success.;  a  second  descent 
was  more  fatal.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Syrians, 
Ahaz  ventured  on  a  battle.  In  this  bloody  field 
Judah  lost  120,000  men ;  Zichri,  a  valiant  chief- 
tain of  the  Israelites,  slew  with  his  own  hand 
Maaseiah,  the  king's  son,  and  some  of  his  house- 
hold. Two  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  led  away  into  captivity. 
The  sight  of  their  brethren  "in  this  miserable 
condition  aroused  the  better  feelings  of  the  Is- 
raelites :  they  refused  to  retain  them  in  servi- 
tude; forced  the  army  into  milder  measures; 


treated  the  prisoners  with  great  kindness;  gave 
them  food, raiment,  and  the  means  of  returning 
home:  a  beautiful  and  refreshing  incident  in 
this  gloomy  and  savage  part  of  their  annals; 
and,  as  usual,  to  be  ascribed  to  one  of  their 
prophets.  Rezin,  in  the  meantime,  the  ally  of 
Pekah,  seized  Elath.  The  Edomites  and  Phi- 
listines revolted ;  and  Ahaz,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  in  his  desperation  threw  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  the  Assyrian 
king,  who  had  already  subdued  all  the  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes,  and  advanced  his  frontier  to 
the  banks  of  the  river.  This  treaty  led  to  the 
usual  results,  where  a  weaker  state  enters  into 
an  alliance  with  a  stronger.  The  Assyrian  lent 
his  aid  as  far  as  suited  his  own  views  of  cour 
quest ;  invaded  Syria,  took  Damascus,  led  the 
people  away  captive,  and  slew  the  king.  But 
against  the  more  immediate  enemies  of  Ahaz, 
the  Edomites,  he  sent  no  succors,  and  exhausted 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  exaction  of  a 
heavy  tribute. 

It  was  not  from  want  of  base  subservience  to 
his  protector,  that  Ahaz  suffered  this  ungener- 
ous treatment.  Ahaz  revolted  entirely  from 
the  national  faith  ;  he  offered  public  worship  to 
the  gods  of  Syria ;  constructed  a  new  altar  on 
the  model  of  the  one  hesaw  at  Damascus,  where 
he  went  to  pay  homage  to  the  Assyrian ;  and 
robbed  the  treasury  to  pay  his  tribute.  He  de- 
faced many  of  the  vessels'  and  buildings  of  the 
temple.  No  superstition  was  too  cruel  for 
Ahaz ;  he  offered  incense  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  made  his  children  pass  through  the 
fire.  In  short  had  not  his  death  relieved  his 
people,  Jerusalem  seemed  rapidly  following  the 
example,  and  hastening  toward  the  fate  of  Sa- 
maria. For  now  the  end  of  that  kingdom  drew 
on.  The  unprincipled,  though  able  Pekah, 
was  assassinated ;  another  period  of  anarchy 
lasted  for  several  years,  till  at  length  the  sceptre 
fell  into  the  feeble  hands  of  Hoshea,  who  had 
instigated  the  murder  of  Pekah.  A  new  and 
still  more  ambitious  monarch,  Shalmaneser, 
now  wielded  the  power  of  Assyria  ;  Hoshea  at- 
tempted to  avert  the  final  subjugation  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  but  being 
detected  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  called  So,  the  Sevechus  of  Ma- 
netho,  the  Assyrian  advanced  into  the  kingdom, 
besieged  Samaria,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  of  three  years,  surrendered,  and  thus 
terminated  for  ever  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Israel  or  Ephraim. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
to  transplant  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
provinces  on  their  borders,  to  the  inland  dis- 
tricts of  their  empire.  Thus  they  occupied  their 
outposts  with  those  on  whose  fidelity  they  might 
rely ;  and,  with  far  wiser  and  more  generous 
views,  by  introducing  agricultural  colonies 
among  the  ruder  and  nomadic  hordes,  as  the 
Russians  have  done  in  their  vast  dominions, 
carried  culture  and  civilization  into  wild  and 
savage  districts.  Pul  and  Tiglath  Pileser  had 
already  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion from  Syria,  and  the  Transjordanic  tribes : 
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and  Shalmaneser,  after  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
carried  off  vast  numbers  of  the  remaining  tribes 
to  a  mountainous  region  between  Assyria  and 
Medea,  who  were  afterward  replaced  there  by 
colonies  of  a  race  called  Cuthseans. 

From  this  period,  history  loses  sight  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  a  distinct  people.  Prideaux  sup- 
poses that  they  were  totally  lost  and  absorbed 
in  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled;  but 
imagination  has'loved  to  follow  them  into  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  regions,  where  it  is 
supposed  that  they  still  await  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  twelve  tribes  of  their  native  land ; 
or  it  has  traced  the  Jewish  features,  language, 
and  religion,  in  different  tribes,  particularly 
the  Afghans  of  India,  and  in  a  still  wilder 
spirit  of  romance,  in  the  Americans.  How  far 
the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  constituted 
the  mingled  people  of  the  Samaritans,,  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us  only  as  it  is  col- 
ored by  irreconcilable  Jewish  hostility,  is  a 
question  hereafter  to  be  discussed. 

While  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  rarely 
blessed  by  a  permanent,  vigorous,  and  prudent 
administration,  and  frequently  endured  all  the 
evils  of  a  contested  and  irregular  succession, 
which  placed  adventurer  after  adventurer,  or 
short  and  precarious  dynasties  upon  the  throne  : 
while  the  best  of  their  kings  only  so  far  re- 
turned to  the  national  faith,  as  to  extirpate 
foreign  idolatry,  but  remained  true  to  the  sepa- 
rate, symbolic,  and  forbidden  worship  of 
Jeroboam — the  hereditary  succession  of  Judah 
remained  unbroken  in  the  line  of  David,  and  a 
period  of  misrule  and  irreligion  was  almost 
invariably  succeeded  by  a  return  to  the  national 
faith.  Accordingly,  six  years  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Samaria,  one  of  the  Wst  and 
wisest  of  her  kings,  Hezekiah,  replaced  his 
father  Ahaz  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (B.  C.  726) 
Hezekiah  carried  the  reformation  much  farther 
than  his  most  religious  predecessors.  The 
temple  was  cleansed — the  rites  restored  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity — the  priesthood  and 
Levites  reinstated  in  their  privileges — every 
vestige  of  idolatrous  superstition  eradicated — 
the  shrines  of  false  gods  demolished— the 
groves  levelled — the  high  places  desecrated  : 
even  the  brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  having  been  abused  to  superstitious 
purposes,  was  destroyed.  Having  thus  pre- 
pared the  way,  Hezekiah  began  still  farther  to 
develop  his  plans,  which  tended  to  the  consol- 
idation of  the  whole  Hebrew  race  under  their 
old  religious  constitution.  He  determined  to 
celebrate  the  passover  (that  which  was  called 
the  second  passover)  with  all  its  original  splen- 
dor and  concourse  of  people.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers into  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Isr 
rael,  to  summon  the  ten  tribes,  then  under  the 
feeble  rule  of  Hoshea.  The  proud  Ephraimites 
treated  his  message  with  contempt;  but  from 
the  smaller  tribes  multitudes  flocked  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  sacrifices  were  offered  with 
something  like  the  ancient  state  and  magnifi- 
cence. On  their  return,  the  religious  zeal  of 
those  who  had  visited  Jerusalem,  had  great  ef- 


fect on  their  kindred ;  idolatrv  was  put  down  by 
force,  the  temples  and  altars'  destroyed.  How 
far,  if  the  Jewish  constitution  had  existed  in 
its  original  vigor,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine 
remained  one  great  consolidated  kingdom,  it 
could  have  offered  an  effectual  resistance  to 
the  vast  monarchies  which  now  began  to  spread 
the  shadow  of  their  despotism  over  the  East — 
how  far  the  kingdoms  of  David  and  Solomon 
might  have  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  whose  colli- 
sion it  was  finally  crushed — must  be  matter  of 
speculation.  But  from  this  fatal  period,  Pal- 
estine was  too  often  the  debatable  ground,  on 
which  rival  kingdoms  or  empires  fought  out 
their  quarrels.  On  this  arena,  not  only  the 
monarchs  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the 
ancient  Egyptian  sovereigns,  but  subsequently 
also  the  Ptolemaic  and  Syro-Grecian  dynasties, 
the  Eomans  and  Parthians— we  may  add  the 
Christian  and  Mahoramedan  powers  during  the 
crusades — strove  either  for  ascendency  over  the 
eastern  world  or  for  universal  dominion. 

The  wise  policy  of  Hezekiah,  if  his  views  led 
to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  came  too  late. — 
He  himself  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria, 
and  gained  important  advantages  over  the 
Philistines.  But  divine  Providence  had  or- 
dained the  fall  of  Israel,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  Jerusalem  might  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victor.  Shalmaneser,  however, 
was  allured  by  the  more  tempting  conquest  of 
opulent  Tyre.  The  princely  merchants  of  that 
city  resisted  vigorously  a  siege  of  five  years ; 
though  their  aqueducts  were  broken,  and  the 
population  reduced  to  great  distress.  The  be- 
sieged were  at  length  relieved  by  the  death  of 
the  invader.  The  hereditary  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  his  conquering  ancestors  descended  into 
the  vigorous  hand  of  Sennacherib.  An  im- 
mense army  made  its  appearance  in  Judsea,and 
sat  down  before  Lachish.  The  dismay  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  with  which,  after  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  the  sister  kingdom  by  these 
irresistible  invaders,  and  the  transplantation  of 
the  people  to  distant  regions,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  expected  the  approach  of  the  hostile 
forces  to  the  walls.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah  descriptive  of  their  terrors,  most 
probably,  on  this  occasion:  "What  aileth  thee 
now  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  house- 
tops; thou  that  art  full  of  stirs,  a  tumultuous 
city,  a  joyous  city  :  ....  for  it  is  a  day  of  trou- 
ble and  of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity  by 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  in  the  valley  of  vision, 
breaking  down  the  walls,  and  of  crying  to  the 
mountains.  And  Elam  bare  the  quiver,  and 
Kir  uncovered  the  shield.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  thy  choicest  valleys  shall  be 
full  of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  shall  set 
themselves  in  array  in  the  gates."  The  pro- 
phet goes  on  to  describe  the  preparations  for 
defense  made  by  Hezekiah,  who  strengthened 
the  walls,  added  to  the  fortifications,  laid  in  Sk 
great  store  of  arrows  and  other  ammunitioii, 
deepened  the  trenches,  and  cut  off  all  the  waters 
which  might  have  supplied  the  besieging  army. 
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The  wilder  and  voluptuous  desperation  of 
others  is,  if  possible,  more  striking.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  frantic  revelry  among  the  Athenians, 
during  the  time  of  the  plague,  described  by 
Thucydides.  "And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts  call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning, 
and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth  : 
but  behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and 
killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine  : 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." — 
The  submLseion  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  payment 
of  an  enoimous  tribute,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  strip  the  gold  from  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
the  temple,  for  the  present  averted  the  storm  ; 
and  Sennacherib  in  person  marched  onward  to 
a  much  more  important  conquest,  that  of  the 
great  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Egypt.  His 
general.  Tartan,  had  already  taken  Azotus,  and 
Sennacherib  in  person  formed  the  siege  of  Lib- 
nah  or  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  country.  But 
he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  force  under 
Tartan,  Kabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  a 
demand  of  unconditional  surrender.  Hezekiah 
sent  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  palace  to 
negotiate.  Rabshakeh,  as  Prideaux  conjectures, 
an  apostate  Jew  or  one  of  the  captivity,  de- 
livered his  insulting  summons  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  with  the  view  of  terrifying  the  people 
with  the  menace  of  total  destruction.  He  con- 
temptuously taunted  them  with  their  confidence 
in  their  God.  "  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions delivered  at  all  his  land  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  of  Arpad?  where  are  the  gods  of 
Bepharvaim,  Hena  and  Ivah?  have  they  de- 
livered Samaria  out  of  mine  hand?"  The 
people  listened  in  silence.  The  king  clothed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  and  with  his  whole  court 
and  the  priesthood,  made  a  procession  to  the 
temple,  in  that  sad  and  humiliating  attire. — 
But  Isaiah  encouraged  them  in  their  defiance 
of  the  enemy,  and  Eabshakeh  marched  away  to 
the  army  before  Pelusium. 

This  city  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance; 
and  Sennacherib  received  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  Terhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  (no 
doubt  Taraco,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  appears 
in  the  Ethio^nan  dynasty  of  Manetho,)  to  re- 
lieve this  important  post.  The  conquest  of  Ju- 
dea,  and  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  became 
almost  necessary  to  his  success.  He  sent  a 
second  summons  by  letter,  more  threatening 
and  peremptory  than  the  former,  describing  the 
nations  who,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted  as- 
sistance of  their  gods,  had  fallen  before  the 
power  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah  again  had  re- 
course to  the  temple,  and  in  a  prayer,  une- 
qualed  for  simple  sublimity,  cast  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Isaiah 
at  the  same  time  proclaimed,  that  the  Virgin 
of  Zion  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  menaces  of 
the  invader. 

The  agony  of  suspense  and  terror,  which 
prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  was  speedily  relieved 
by  the  surprising  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  had  experienced  a  fatal  reverse, 


that  all  which  survived  had  dispersed,  and  that 
the  monarch  himself  had  fled  to  his  capital, 
where  he  was  slain  by  his  own  sons,  while  offer- 
ing public  sacrifice.  The  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  Simoon,  or  hot  and  pesti- 
lential wind  of  the  desert,  which  is  said  not  un- 
frequently  to  have  been  fatal  to  whole  caravans. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  well  experienced  in  the 
signs  wiiich  portend  its  approach,  fall  on  their 
faces,  and  escape  its  mortal  influence.  But  the 
foreign  forces  of  Sennacherib  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  avoiding  this  unu- 
sual enemy,  and  the  catastrophe  taking  place 
by  night,  (the  miraculous  part  of  the  transac- 
tion, as  the  hot  wind  is  in  general  attributed  to 
the  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,)  sufiered  immense 
loss. 

Herodotus  relates  a  strange  story  of  this  ruin 
of  Sennacherib's  army:  A  number  of  field  mice 
gnawed  asunder  their  qui  vers,  their  bow-strings 
and  shield  straps:  upon  which  the  army  took 
to  flight.  Has  Herodotus  derived  this  from 
the  misinterpretation  of  a  hieroglyphic,  in 
which  the  shield,  the  quiver,  and  the 
bow,  the  usuail  symbols,  by  which  as  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  might  of  a  great  army  is 
represented,  were  destroyed  by  some  secret  and 
unseen  or  insignificant  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine power  typified  by  the  field  mouse.* 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  the  four- 
teenth of  his  reign,  Hezekiah  fell  dangerously 
ill.  His  earnest  prayer  for  the  prolongation  of 
his  life  was  accepted  at  the  throne  of  mercy. 
Isaiah  foretold  his  recovery,  and  the  grant  of 
fifteen  years  of  life,  and  likewise  of  children ; 
for  the  good  king  was  leaving  the  kingdom 
without  legitimate  heir.  The  prophet  directed 
the  means  of  his  cure,  by  laying  a  plaster  of 
figs  on  the  boil  from  which  he  sufiered ;  and 
proved  his  divine  mission  by  the  sign  of  the 
shadow  retrograding  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of 
Ahaz.  On  thLs  sign,  and  on  the  dial,  volumes 
have  been  written.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sun  actually  receded,  but  that  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  did;  a  phenomenon  which 
might  be  caused  by  a  cloud  refracting  the 
light. 

Whether  the  Jews  possessed  sufllicient  astro- 
nomical science  to  frame  an  accurate  dial,  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved;  still  less  the 
more  rude  or  artificial  construction  of  the  in- 
strument itself;  for  as  the  dial  was  probably 
set  up  by  Ahaz,  who  was  tributary  to  the  As- 
syrians, it  might  have  come  originally  from 
Chaldea.  Immediately  indeed  after  this  event, 
Hezekiah  received  an  embassy  from  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  independent  king  of  Babylon,for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  congratulating  him 
on  his  recovery;  some  suppose  for  that  of  in- 
quiring into  the  extraordinary  astronomical 
phenomenon,  the  intelligence  of  which  had 
reached  that  seat  of  Oriental  science;  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  concerting  measures 


♦According  to  Horapollo,  total  destruction  was  rep- 
reseoted,  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  by  the  symbol  of 
a  naouse. 
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for  an  extensive  revolt  from  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
Hezekiah  made  a  pompous  display  of  his 
treasures,  very  likely  much  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  Sennacherib's  broken  army.  For 
this  indiscreet  ostentation,  so  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  cupidity  of  a  foreign  invader,  the  king 
was  reproved  by  the  more  prudent  Isaiah.  In- 
ternal convulsions  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
permitted  Hezekiah  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  reign 
in  peace  and  opulence.  His  public  treasury 
was  full ;  the  husbandry  and  pasturage  of  the 
country  returned  to  their  former  productiveness. 
He  strengthened  the  cities,  ornamented  Jerusa- 
lem with  a  new  aqueduct,  and  at  length  went 
down  to  the  grave,  honored  and  regretted  by 
the  whol6  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
nasseh,  a  king  to  whose  crimes  and  irreligion 
the  Jews  mainly  attribute  the  dreadful  evils 
which  shortly  after  consigned  them  to  ruin  and 
slavery. 

Mariasseh  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twelve!  the  administration  fell  itito  the  hands 
of  unworthy  ministers,  of  whom  Shebna  is  rep- 
resented, by  Isaiah,  as  the  most  haughty  and 
violent.  But  with  his  years  the  evil  dispositions 
of  the  king  came  to  maturity.  Idolatry  was 
restored;  every  kind  of  superstition,  witchcraft, 
and  divination  practiced ;  altars  to  idols  were 
raised  even  within  the  sacred  precincts;  the 
temple  itself  was  defiled  by  a  graven  image. 
The  irreligion  of  Manasseh  was  only  equalled 
by  his  tyranny.  The  city  ran  with  innocent 
blood  ;  the  sacred  persons  of  the  prophets  were 
violated.  Tradition  ascribes  the  horrid  martyr- 
dom of  Isaiah,  who  was  sawn  asunder,  to  this 
relentless  tyrant.  His  vices  brought  their  own 
punishment  in  the  contemptible  weakness  to 
which  the  state  was  reducisd.  When  the  army 
of  Esarliaddon,  the  new  sovereign  of  Assyria, 
made  its  appearance  under  the  walls,  Jerusalem 
offered  no  resistance,  and  the  unworthy  heir  of 
David  and  Solomon  was  led  away  to  learn  wis- 
dom and  piety  in  the  dungeons  of  Babylon. 
Esarliaddon  completed  the  plan  of  colonization 
commenced  by  his  predfecfessors,  and  established 
bodies  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  desolated  prov- 
inces of  Israel.  So  frightful  had  been  the  rav- 
ages inflicted  on  these  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
plains,  that  the  new  colonists  found  themselves 
in  danger  from  beasts  of  prey.  The  strangers 
had  brought  their  own  religious  rites  with  them. 
The  Babylonians  had  set  up  the  pavilions  of 
Benoth,  the  Cuthites,  the  settlers  from  Hamath 
and  the  Avites,  and  the  Sepharvites,  had  each 
their  separate  divinity.  They  trembled  before 
the  lions,  which  infested  their  territory;  and 
looked  on  them  not  only  with  terror,  but  with 
religious  awe,  as  manifest  instruments  of  divine 
wrath. 

The  remaining  Israelites,  no  doubt,  proclaimed 
that  they  were  sent  by  their  God;  and  the  stran- 
gers, in  the  true  spirit  of  polytheism,  recognized 
the  anger  of  the  local  deity,  whom  they  sup- 
posed offended  by  the  intrusion  of  their  national 
gods  into  his  territory.  They  appealed  in  haste 
to  Esarhaddon,  by  whose  command  an  Israel- 
itish  priest  was  sent  to  propitiate  the  God  of 


the  land,  whom  they  readily  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  divine  honors  with  their  native 
deities ;  and  thus  a  mingled  worship  of  idolatry 
and  true  religion  grew  up  in  these  provinces. 

The  lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  on  Ma- 
nasseh :  he  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  the 
end  of  his  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  past  in 
th0  observance  of  law  and  religion,  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  for  the  vices  of  his  youth. 
His  son  Amon,  who  succeeded,  following  the 
early  career  of  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  among  his  own  ofiicers. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  (B.  C.  640)  Josiah 
dame  to  the  throne.  The  memory  of  this  prince 
is  as  deservedly  dear  to  the  Jews,  as  that  of 
Manasseh  is  hateful. 

Josiah  surpassed  even  his  most  religious 
predecessors,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Azariah,  or 
Hezekiah,  in  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
national  religion.  His  first  care  was  to  repair 
the  temple.  While  the  work  was  proceeding, 
the  king  and  the  whole  nation  heard,  with  the 
highest  exultation,  that  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest,  had  discovered  the  original  copy  of  the 
law.  But  so  little  were  its  real  contents  known, 
that,  on  its  first  reading,  the  king  was  struck 
with  terror  at  its  awful  denunciations.  The 
book  was  read  in  public;  Josiah  and  all  the 
nation  renewed  the  solemn  covenant  with  their 
God. 

The  king  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
^he  divine  precepts  of  the  Law.  He  began  Isy 
the  total  extirpation  of  idolatry,  not  merely  in 
Judea,  but  throughout  all  the  holy  land.  The 
vessels  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  abused 
to  unhallowed  uses,  were  burned  to  ashes:  all 
the  high  places  levelled — the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven  suppressed — the  filthy  and  san- 
guinary rites  of  the  Sodomites  and  worshipers 
of  Moloch  forbidden — the  sacred  places  defiled. 
The  horses  dedicated  to  the  sun — the  altars 
which  Ahaz  had  built  on  the  top  of  the  royal 
palace — the  high  places  which  Solomon  had 
consecrated  to  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives — 
the  altar  raised  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  -were 
not  merely  destroyed,  but  defiled  with  that 
from  which  Jewish  feelings  revolted  with  hor- 
ror, as  the  foulest  contamination,  the  ashes  and 
the  bones  of  dead  men. 

The  authority  of  Josiah  was  acknowledged, 
and  his  orders  fulfilled  to  the  most  remote  part 
of  Palestine;  an  apparent  proof  that,  notwith- 
standing the  numbers  that  had  been  carried 
away  into  the  foreign  colonies,  the  ten  tribes 
were  not  so  entirely  exterminated,  but  that 
their  descendants,  at  least  of  the  lower  orders, 
were  still  the  predominant  population  of  the 
country.  Josiah  completed  his  reform  by  the 
celebration  of  the  great  national  festival,  the 
passover,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence unknown  to  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  Yet  the  virtues  of  Josiah  delayed 
only  for  a  time  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  The 
hopes  of  re-uniting  the  dominions  of  David 
and  Solomon  into  one  powerful  kingdom,  ani- 
mated with  lofty  religious  zeal,  and  flourishing 
under  the  wise  and   beneficent  constitution  of 
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Moses,  were  cut  short,  so  Divine  Providence 
ordained,  by  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  the  death  of  the  wise  and  virtu- 
ous king. 

A  monarch  of  great  power  and  abilities, 
Necho,  was  now  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  He 
determined  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  the 
rival  empire  of  Assyria,  at  this  time,  probabljf , 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions  among  the 
different  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed. 
His  design  was  to  gain  possession  of  Carchem- 
ish,  a  city  which  commanded  the  passage^  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  make  that  river  his  frontier. 
Josiah  was  bound  to  the  Assyrian  interest  by 
the  terms  of  his  vassalage,  by  treaty,  by  grati- 
tude for  the  permission  to  extend  his  sove- 
reignty over  Samaria.  From  one,  or  all  of 
these  motives,  or  from  a  desire  of  maintaining 
his  own  independence,  instead  of  allowing  free 
passage  to  the  army  of  Necho,  he  determined 
on  resistance.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which 
Josiah  was  unfortunately  shot  by  an  ai-row. 
On  the  scene  of  the  battle  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. The  sacred  writers  place  it  at  Megiddo, 
in  the  district  of  Manasseh,  to  reach  which  tlie 
Egyptian  army  must  have  passed  through  the 
whole  of  Judsea,  and  almost  under  the  walla  of 
Jerusalem.  Werodotus,  with  greater  local 
probability,  fixes  the  scene  of  action  at  Magdo- 
lum,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt— Joaephus  at 
Mendes.  The  Jewish  copyists  may  have  sub- 
Btituted  the  more  familiar  name,  Megiddo,  for 
the  more  remote  Magdolum. 

At  this  period  of  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state,  appeared  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, a  poet,  from  his  exquisitely  pathetic  pow- 
ers, admirably  calculated  to  perform  the  funeral 
obsequies,  over  the  last  of  her  kings,  over^  the 
captive  people,  the  desolate  city,  the  ruined 
temple.  The  prophet  himself,  in  the  eventful 
course  of  his  melancholy  and  persecuted  life, 
learned  that  personal  familiarity  with  afflic- 
tion which  added  new  energy  to  his  lamenta- 
tions over  his  country  and  his  religion.  ^  To 
our  great  loss  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Josiah, 
in  which  the  nation  joined  with  heartfelt  an- 
guish, is  not  now  extant  among  his  prophecies. 
Necho,  after  his  victory  over  the  Assyrians  and 
the  capture  of  Carchemish,  took  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  where,  by  a  hasty  choice,  Jehoahaz, 
a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  had  been  raised J»  the 
throne. 

The  capture  of  the  city  under  the  name  of 
Kadutis  (the  holy  city)  is  related  by  Herodo- 
tus. In  the  celebrated  royal  tomb,  discovered 
by  Belzoni,  in  the  valley  of  Beban  el  Malook, 
near  Thebes,  the  name  of  Necho  was  thought 
to  be  distinctly  deciphered. '^^  A  painting,  on 
the  same  walls,  exhibited  a  procession  of  cap- 
tives, some  of  whom,  from  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  were  clearly  distinguished  as 
Jews.  The  conqueror  deposed  and  imprisoned 
Jehoahaz,  after  a  reign  of  three  months;  ex- 

•A  strong  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  supposi- 
tion; Necho  was  of  the  Saitic  dynasty  of  kings;  and 
Herodotus  clearly  asserts  that  the  burial-place  ot  that 
whole  race  was  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  tomb  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Necho. 


acted  a  lieavy  fine  from  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  Eiiakim  (Jehoiakira)  on  the  throne. 
From  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  fell 
into  a  state  of  alternate  vassalage  to  the  two 
conflicting  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The 
shadows  of  kings,  who  were  raised  to  the  throne, 
were  dismissed  at  the  breath  of  their  liege 
lord.  It  is  a  deplorable  period  of  misrule  and 
imbecility.  Without  ability  to  defend  them, 
these  unhappy  kings  had  only  the  power  of  en- 
tailing all  the  miseries  of  siege  and  conquest  on 
their  people,  by  rebellions  which  had  none  of 
the  dignity,  while  they  had  all  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  604), 
the  mightiest  monarch  who  had  wielded  the 
Assyrian  power,  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  associ- 
ated in  the  empire  with  his  father,  and  assumed 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  Nineveh.  The 
prophetic  eye  of  Jeremiah  foresaw  the  ap- 
proaching tempest,  and  endeavored  to  avert  it 
by  the  only  means  which  remained  in  the  em- 
poverished  and  feeble  state  of  the  kingdom, 
timely  submission.  Long  had  he  struggled, 
but  in  vain,  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  state 
by  the  reformation  and  religious  union  of  the 
king  and  the  people.  In  the  royal  palace  and 
in  the  temple,  he  had  uttered  his  solemn  warn- 
ings. His  honest  zeal  had  offended  the  priest- 
hood. He  had  been  arraigned  as  a  false 
prophet  before  the  royal  council,  where,  by  the 
intervention  of  powerful  friends,  he  had  been 
acquitted. 

Uriah,  another  prophet,  who  had  boldly  ex- 
ercised that  unwelcome  office,  after  having  fled 
in  vain  to  Egypt,  had  been  seized  and  put  to 
death.  At  this  juncture,  Jeremiah  again  came 
forward.  In  opposition  to  a  strong  Egyptian 
faction,  he  urged  the  impracticability  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Assyrian  forces,  already  on  their 
march.  But  he  spoke  to  deaf  and  heedless 
ears.  He  then  denounced  an  impending.servi- 
tude  of  the  whole  people,  which  was  to  last  for 
seventy  years,  and  to  give  farther  publicity  to 
his  awful  remonstrances,  he  commanded  Ba- 
ruch,  ascribe,  to  write  on  a  roll  the  whole  of 
his  predictions.  The  roll  was  read,  during  a 
general  fast,  in  the  most  public  place,  belbre 
the  gate  of  the  temple.  The  chief  nobility  of 
the  city  were  strongly  aflected,  but  the  head- 
strong king  cut  the  roll  to  pieces,  cast  it  into  the 
fire,  and  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves  from  his  vengeance.  The 
event  soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  prophet. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  having  re-taken  Carchemish, 
(B.  C.  601,)  pas«ed  the  Euphrates,  and  rapidly 
overran  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Je- 
rusalem made  little  resistance.  The  king  was 
put  in  chains  to  be  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Ba- 
bylon. On  his  submission,  he  was  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  but  the  temple  was  plundered  of 
many  of  its  treasures,  and  a  number  of  well 
born  youths,  among  whom  were  Daniel,  and 
three  others,  best  known  by.  their  Persian 
names,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
From  this  date  commence  the  seventy  yeara  of 
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the  captivity.  Jehoiakira  had  learned  neither 
wisdum  nor  moderation  from  his  misfortunes. 
Three  years  after, he  attempted  to  throw  off"  the 
yoke  of  Assyria.  Nebuchadnezzar,  occupied 
with  more  important  affairs,  left  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Palestine  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  who 
for  three  years  longer  ravaged  the  whole  coun- 
try, shut  up  Jehoiakim  in  Jeiusalem;  and  at 
length  this  weak  and  cruel  king  was  slain,  (B. 
C.  598,)  perhaps  in  some  sally.  His  unhon- 
ored  remains  were  buried,  "with  the  burial  of 
an  ass." 

Jehoiachin  (Jecomas  or  Coniah),  his  son, 
had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  when  Ne- 
buchadnezzar himselt  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  The  city  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  king  and  all  the  royal  family,  the  remain- 
ing treasures  of  the  temple,  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  the  nobility,  and  all  the  more  useful 
artisans,  were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  Over 
this  wreck  of  a  kingdom,  Redekiah  (Matta- 
niah),  the  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  an  inglorious  and  precarious 
sovereignty  of  eleven  years,  during  which  he 
abused  his  powers,  even  worse  than  his  imbe- 
cile predecessors.  In  the  ninth  year,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  wise  Jere- 
miah, he  endeavored  to  assert  his  independ- 
ence; and  Jerusalem,  though  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  person,  now  made  some 
resistance.  The  Egyptian  faction  in  the  city 
were  encouraged  by  the  advance  of  Hophra 
(Apries),  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  into  Palestine. 
This  march  suspended  for  a  time  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Assyrians. 

The  Jews,  released  from  the  pressing  danger, 
recanted  all  the  vows  of  reformation,  which  they 
had  begun  to  make.  But  Hophra  and  the 
Egyptian  army  were  defeated;,  and  the  toils 
closed  again  around  the  devoted  city.  Jeremiah, 
undaunted  by  his  ill-success,  still  boldly  re- 
monstrated against  the  madness  of  resistance. 
He  was  thrown  into  a  foul  and  noisome  dun- 
geon, on  an  accusation  of  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy.  At  length  famine 
reduced  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  despair.  Jerusa- 
lem opened  its  gates  to  the  irresistible  con- 
queror. The  king,  in  an  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  forces,  was  seized,  his 
children  slain  before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out, 
and  thus  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house  of 
David,  blind  ami  childless,  was  led  away  into  a 
foreign  prison. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  :  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fifth  month, (two  days  on  which  Hebrew 
devotion  still  commemorates  the  desolation  of 
the  city  by  solemn  fast  and  humiliation,)  the  re- 
lentless Nabuzaradan  executed  the  orders  of  his 
master,  by  leveling  the  city,  the  palaces,  and 
the  temple,  in  one  common  ruin.  The  few 
remaining  treasures,  particularly  the'two brazen 
pillars  which  stood  before  the  temple,  were  sent 
to  Babylon ;  the  chief  priests  werejput  to  death, 
the  rest  carried  into  captivity. 

Jeremiah  survived  to  behold  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  his  darkest  predictions.  He  wit- 
11 


ne&sed  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  and, 
when  that  had  done  its  work,  the  triumph  of 
the  enemy.  He  saw  the  strong  hold  of  the  city 
cast  down,  the  palace  of  Solomon,  the  temple  of 
God,  with  all  its  courts,  its  roof  of  cedar  and  of 
gold,  leveled  to  the  earth,  or  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
itself,  with  the  cherubim,  pillaged  by  profane 
hands.  What  were  the  feelings  of  a  patriotic 
and  religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous  crisis  he 
has  left  in  record  in  his  unrivalled  elegies. 
Never  did  city  suffer  a  more  miserable  fate, 
never  was  ruined  city  lamented  in  language  so 
exquisitely  pathetic. 

Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  personified,  and  be- 
wailed with  the  passionate  sorrow  of  private  and 
domestic  attachment :  while  the  more  general 
pictures  of  the  famine,  but  common  misery  of 
every  rank,  and  age  and  sex,  all  the  desolation, 
the  carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away 
into  captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glor- 
ies," of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the  glad 
festival,  the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath 
heightening  the  present  calamities,  are  suc- 
cessively drawn  with  all  the  life  and  reality  of 
an  eyewitness.  They  combine  the  truth  of  his- 
tory with  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry. 

How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  city! 
She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  the  Nations; 
The  Queen  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  tributary  I 

"Weeping— weeps  she  all  the  night;  the  tears  are  on  her 
cheeks; 

Fr  jm  among  all  her  lovers,  she  hath  no  comforter ; 

Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treacherously  ;  they  are  be- 
come her  foes.— 1.  1,2. 

The  ways  of  Sion  BtionrD :  none  come  up  to  her  feasts, 
All  her  gates  are  desolate ;  and  her  Priesis  do  sigh  ; 
Herviigi;i8  wail!  herself,  she  U  in  bitterness.— i,  4. 

He  hath  plucked  up  his. garden-hedge.  He  hath  de- 
stroyed His  Temple ; 

Jehovah  Ihath  forgotten  made  the  solemn  feast  and 
Sabbath ; 

And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  rejected  King  and 
Priest. 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  disdained,  abhorred  his  Holy 

place, 
And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  palace  walls; 
(jur  'Hfes  shout  in  Jehovah's  house,  as  on  a  festal  day. 

li.  7,8. 

the  earth,  he  hath   broke 


Her  gates  are  sunk  into 

through  her  bars; 
Her  Monarch  and  her  Princes   are  now 

Heathen  : 


the 


The  Law  hath  ceased 
Jehovah.— ii.  10. 


the  Prophets  find  no  vision  from 


My  eyes  do  fail  with  tears ;  and  troubled  are  my  bowels 
My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  earth, for  the  daughter 

of  my  people; 
Children   and   suckling  babes  lie  swooning  In    the 

squares— 

They  say  unto  their  Mothers,  where  is  corn  and  wine? 
They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  city  squares ; 
While  glides  the  soul  away  into  their  Mother's  bosom. 

11.11,12. 
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Even  dragoijs.  with  their  breatss  drawn  out,  give  huck 

unto  their  young; 
But  cruel  JS  my  people's  daughter,  as  the  Ostrich   in 

the  desert; 
The  tongue  of  sucRing  infants  to  their  palates  cleave 

with  thirst. 


Young  children  ask.  for  bread,  and  no  luau  breaks  it  for 

them; 
Those  that  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  in  the  streets; 


Those  brought;  up  in  scarU 
dunghill.— iv.  3,4,5.", 


:  !!>,>••  .-inbracei 


h   -^1   dealt 


Behold,  Jehovah,  think  to  whom  thou 

thus? 
Have  women  ever  eat  their  young,  b.tuus  luaoied  in 

their  hands? 
Have  Priest  and  Prophet  e'er  been  slain  in  the  I-ord's 

Holy  place? 

In  the  streets,  upon  the  ground,  lie  slain  the  young 

and  old; 
My  virgins  and  my  youth  have  fallen  by  the  «word 
In  thy  wrath  thou'st  elain  them,  thou   hivst  had  no 

mercy.  m 

Thou  hast  summoned  all   my  terrors,  as  t»  a  solemn 

feast ; 
None 'scaped,  and  none  were  left  in  Jehovah's  day  of 

wrath ; 
All  that  mine  arms  have  borne  and  nursed,  the  enemy 

hath  slain.-ii.  20. 1,  2. 

Remember,  Lord,  what  hath  befallen. 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers. 

Our  home  to  foreigners. 
Our  water  have  we  drunk  for  money. 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price.— v.  I,  2,.1. 

We  stretch  our  hande  to  Egypt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  A-e  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched. 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravLshe.1, 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 
Princes  were  hung  up  bj'  the  band, 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill. 

B  oys  faint  'neath  loads  of  wnod. 
The  eidtrs  from  the  gate  have  ceased. 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head. 

Wo!  wo!  that  wehave  Binnefl.  ^^ 

'Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  arc  fain  ,        ^^p 

Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  Sion's  mountain  desulate. 

The  foxes  walk  on  it 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gedaliah,  as  a 
pasha  of  the  great  Aa^syrian  monarch:  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Mizpeh.  Yet  am- 
bition could  look  with  envy  even  on  this  emi- 
nence. Gedaliah  was  assassinated  by  Ishmael, 
a  man  of  royal  blood.  Johanan  attempted  to 
revenge  his  death.  Ishmael,  discomfited,  took 
refuge  with  the  Ammonites,  but  Johanan  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  apprehensive  lest  they 
should  be  called  in  question  for  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  carried  Jeremiah 


with  them.  There  the  prophet  died;  either, 
according  to  conflicting  traditions,  put  to  death 
by  the  Jews,  or  by  King  Hoplira. 

Thus  closes  the  first  period  of  the  Jewisli 
History;  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events,  we  might  expect,  the  national  existence 
of  the  Israelitish  race.  The  common  occu- 
pancy of  their  native  soil  seems,  in  general,the 
only  tie  tiiat  permanently  unites  the  various 
families  and  tribes,  which  constitute  a  nation. 
As  long  as  that  bond  endures,  a  people  may  be 
sunk  to  the  lowest  grade  of  degradation;  they 
may  be  reduced  lo  a  slave-caste  under  the  op- 
pression of  foreign  invaders;  yet-favorable  cir- 
cumstances may  again  develop  the  latent  germ 
of  a  free  and  united  nation;  they  may  again 
rise  to  power  ami  greatness,  as  well  as  to  inde- 
pendence. But,  wiien  that  bond  is  severed, 
■jjjationality  usually  becomes  extinct. 

A  people,  transported  from  their  native 
country,  if  scattered  in  small  numbers,  gradu- 
ally melt  away,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding tribes:  if  settled  in  larger  masses,  re- 
mote from  each  other,  they  grow  up  into  dis- 
tinct commonwealths;  hut  in  a  generation  or 
two  theprinciple  of  separation,  which  is  per- 
petually at  work,  effectually  obliterates  all  com- 
munity of  interest  or  feeling. 

If  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  their  com- 
mon origin  survives,  it  is  accompanied  by  none 
of  the  attachment  of  kindred ;  there  is  no  fam- 
ily pride  or  affection  ;  there  is  no  blood  between 
the  scattered  def^cendants  of  common  ancestors. 
For  time  gradually  loosens  all  other  ties;  habits 
of  life  change;  laws  are  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  state  and  people;  religion, 
at  least  in  all  polythei.stic  nations  is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  influence  of  the  great  innova- 
tor. 

The  separate  communities  have  outgrown 
the  common  objects  of  national  pride;  the 
memorable  events  of  their  hi.story  during  the 
time  that  they  dwelt  together;  their  common 
traditions,  the  fame  of  their  heroes,  the  songs 
of  their  poets,  are  superseded  by  more  recent 
names  and  occurrences:  each  has  his  new  stock 
of  reminiscences,  in  which  their  former  kin- 
dred can  not  participate.  Even  their  lan- 
guages have  diverged  from  each  other.  They 
are  not  of  one  speech,  they  have  either  entirely 
or  partially  ceased  to  be  mutually  intelligible. 
If,  in  short,  they  meet  again,  there  is  a  remote 
family  likeness,  but  "they  are  strangers  in  all 
that  connects  man  with  man,  or  tribe  with, 
tribe. 

One  nation  alone  seems  entirely  exempt  from 
this  universal  law.  During  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  as  in  the  longer  dispersion  under 
which  they  have  been  for  ages  afflicted,  the 
Jews  still  remained  a  separate  people.  How- 
ever widely  divided  from  their  native  country, 
they  were  still  Jews;  however  rfmote  ron.each 
other,  they  were  still  brethren.  What  then 
were  the  bonds  by  which  Divine  Providence 
held  together  this  singular  people?  What 
were  the  principles  of  their  inextinguishable 
nationality?       Their  law   and  their  religion. 


THE   END. 
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LETTER  I. 

jnEAR  FRIEND:  About  the  year  1740, 
'^^  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  well- 
known  Grace  Aguilar,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dias 
Fernandez,  a  retired  merchant  in  England, 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  on  the  gospels  to  a 
friend  in  Jamaica.  They  were  not  intended 
for  publication,  but  were  privately  preserv- 
ed by  his  descendants,  and  were  only  given 
to  the  public  in  1842  by  the  late  Rev.  Leeser 
of  Philadelphia.  A  revision  of  the  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  you  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  as  the  questions  and 
subjects  treated  in  these  letters  are  of  im- 
portance to  every  inquiring  mind. 

To  prevent  mistakes  and  confusion  which 
are  unavoidable  when  terms  are  made  use 
of  that  have  no  well  defined  meaning,  or 
have  no  proper  ideas  annexed  to  them,  I 
shall  take  care  to  settle  and  fix  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  terms;  and  to  use  them 
according  to  their  true  sense  and  significa- 
tion. Neither  shall  I  assert  anything  but 
such  truths  as  I  am  convinced  of,  and  for 
which  there  is  either  a  ''thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  orgood  literary  authority.  He  that 
holds  an  honestly  acquired  opinion  will  not 
be  offended  if  opinions  are  expressed  that 
may  diff'er  from  his  own.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  overawed  Jew  could  but  suffer 
and  die  for  his  convictions ;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  expected  to  state  the  reasons  why  dur- 
ing nineteen  centuries  he  has  held  fast  to 
his  own  opinion  in  spite  of  all  outside 
pressure. 

Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  must  be  into 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  for 


no  person  can  have  the  least  right  over  our 
understanding  or  demand  our  assent  to 
any  proposition  contrary  to  our  conviction, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  we  can  not  offend, 
when  we  make  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  produced  for  our  conversion, 
since  it  is  the  only  method  we  have  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  any  matter. 
Besides  in  so  doing  we  avoid  being  im- 
posed upon  as  much  as  possible,  and  act 
as  reasonable  beings,  according  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  natures, 

"God  himselt,"  says  the  judicious  Mr. 
Chandler,  "  who  is  the  object  of  all  relig- 
ious worship,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most 
absolute  subjection,  and  whose  actions  are 
all  guided  by  the  discerned  reason  and  fit- 
ness of  things,  can  not,  as  I  apprehend, 
consistent  with  his  own  perfect  wisdom, 
require  of  his  creatures  the  implicit  belief 
of,  or  actual  assent  to  any  proposition  which 
they  do  not,  or  can  not,  either  wholly,  or 
in  part  understand  ;  because  it  is  requiring 
of  them  a  real  impossibility,  no  man  being 
able  to  stretch  his  faith  beyond  his  under- 
standing,"* Therefore  our  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  anv  proposition  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  particularly  in  matters  offered 
for  our  conversion.  And  it  is  a  very  just 
observation  of  Mr.  Basnage,  when  he  says, 
"We  must  prove  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Gospel  (to  the  Jews)  before  wo  engage 
in  the  particulars  of  other  controversies,"! 
And  I  add,  till  this  is  done,  and  the  Jews 
admit  the  divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  nothing  can  be  urged  from   it 
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or  their  conversion  ;  for,  in  controversies, 
neither  party  can,  with  the  least  shadow  of 
reason,  make  use  of  any  authority  wj^ich 
is  not  admitted  or  granted  by  the  other.  A 
Mohammedan  might  as  consistently  urge 
the  authority  of  the  Koran  for  the  convic- 
1  tion  of  the  Christian,  as  a  Christian  make 
use  of  or  urge  anything  from  the  New 
Testament  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jew. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  method  in  either 
casQ  is  equally  pluiu  and  obvious  ;  for,  as 
the  Christian  does  not  admit  the  infalli- 
bility or  divine  inspiration  of  the  Koran, 
what  forc«  or  validity  could  any  argument 
drawn  therefrom  have,  or  what  regard 
would  the  Christian  pay  to  such  author- 
ity ?  So,  in  like  manner,  what  regard  can 
it  be  expected  the  Jew  will  pay  to  any 
proof  drawn  from  the  New  Teatdment,  the 
authority  or  infallibility  of  which  they  do 
not  admit?  Can  conviction  be  reasonably 
expected  upon  such  grounds  ? 

Whoever  now  believes,  or  is  persuaded  of 
the  divine  inspiration,  or  infallibility  of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  must, 
I  apprehend,  have  his  evidence  and  con- 
viction from  one  of  the  following  means: 

1.  The  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
writer. 

2-  The  immediate  evidence  of  God's  in- 
fluence. 

3.  Immediate  tradition  from  the  inspired 
writer. 

4.  Distant  tradition. 

6.  Education  or  authority. 

6.  Evidence  arising  from  examination. 

Firstly — By  inspiration  I  mean,  "  God 
communicating  His  will,  and  inciting  a 
person  to  publish,  by  writing,  or  proclaim- 
ing by  words,  such  matters  as  are  dictated 
to  him."  A  person  thus  actuated  either  in 
his  writings  or  words  is  properly  inspired 
and  whatever  he  writes,  or  says,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  infallible,  or  true 
because,  being  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence or  guidance  of  God,  he  can  not  be 
liable  to  error  or  deception.  But  the  per- 
son BO  actuated  or  influenced  must  neces- 
sarily lose  his  own  free  agency ;  because 
he  thereby  becomes  an  instrument  which 
God  makes  use  of,  under  whose  direction 
he  acts,  lor  otherwise  he  would  not  be  in- 
fallible. Therefore  when  I  speak  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  any  book  or  writing,  I  mean 
thereby  that  its  author  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances afore-mentioned  at  the  time  of 


writing ;  for  if  he  was  not  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, then  can  not  his  writings  be 
infallible,  because  he,  like  other  free  agents, 
must  be  liable  to  deception,  and  may  mis- 
take things  concerning  which  he  writes,  or 
may  impose  upon  others.  Not  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  four  gospels  claims  in  his 
writings  that  he  was  thus  irresistibly  in- 
fluenced, and  if  they  do  not  inform  us  of 
the  fact,  what  right  have  we  to  suppose 
that  they  were  so,  and  claim  them  to  be  in- 
fallible. That  not  every  word  could  be 
dictated  by  God  is  plain  from  the  contra- 
dictions they  contain ;  and  if  only  some 
part  or  parts  of  these  writings  should  be 
thought  infallible,  such  difficulties  must 
necessarily  arise  in  settling  what  part  is 
so,  and  what  part  is  not  so,  that  it  would 
be  impoesible  to  come  to  any  tolerable 
agreement  concerning  it.  And  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  less  than  an  inspired  person 
could  make  that  discrimination  ;  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  as  many  different 
opinions  as  persons  employed  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  we  should  hear  one  person  give 
as  fallible  what  another  asserted  to  be  in- 
fallible. 

Secondly— The  evidence  to  that  which  the 
writer  himself  has,  is,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  impress  on,  or  influence  the  mind  of  a 
person  by  irresistibly  forcing  him,  by  some 
supernatural  means,  to  believe  such  and 
such  writings  to  be  inspired.  It  is  very 
certain  that  God  may  do  this,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  He  ever  did  ;  for  no  person  did 
ever  pretend  to  these  supernatural  illumi- 
nations, without  being  suspected  by  the 
more  cool  and  sedate ;  and  all  pretending 
to  such  a  gift  never  met  with  any  tredit 
from  the  more  discerning  who  generally 
ascribe  it  to  a  distempered  imagination. 
However,  they,  like  the  writer,  may  very 
consistently  believe  such  writings  to  be  in- 
fallible. But  then  neither  the  writer  nor 
the  person  so  influenced  can  be  any  evi- 
dence to  me,  unless  I  attain  to  the  certainty 
of  it  by  the  same  supernatural  means. 

Thirdly — Immediate  tradition  from  the 
inspired  writer.  This  can  not  be  to  me 
any  thing  but  mere  human  fallible  tradi- 
tion ;  for  if  a  person,  whether  really  or 
pretendedly  inspired,  publishes  a  book  or 
writing,  and  declares  that  it  contains  doc* 
trines  dictated  by  God  to  himself,  his  evi* 
dence  to  me  is  at  least  but  human  evidence, 
and  therefore    uncertain  and  precarious; 


for  if  I  believe  it  written  by  inspiration,  it 
is  self  authority,  which  is  both  human  and 
fallible.*  This  being  the  case,  how  or  in 
what  manner  shall  I  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  truly  inspired  writer  from  the  impostor, 
who  should  pretend  to  the  like  privilege? 
And  if  we  take  the  writers'  words  in  all 
cases,  or  give  heed  to  their  own  testimony, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  be  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon  by  every  pretender  to  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  want  of  a  certain  criterion,  I 
apprehend,  was  the  occasion  that  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church  so  many  diflferent 
gospels  appeared,  which  by  many  were  re- 
ceived with  veneration,  while  others  re- 
jected them  as  false  and  spurious :  so  that 
this  immediate  tradition  can  be  no  evidence 
at  all  of  the  divine  inspiration  or  infalli- 
bility of  any  book  or  writing. 

Fourthly— As  to  distant  tradition,  this 
evidence  must  be  less  the  farther  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  original ;  and  if  immediate 
tradition  be  but  human  fallible  evidence, 
and  a  true  revelation  can  not  by  it  be  dis- 
tiHguished  from  a  false  one,  how  can  it  be 
the  better  ascertained  by  being  more  dis- 
tant from  the  original  tradition,  for  the  far- 
ther it  is  removed  the  more  it  is  weakened. 
Fifthly — The  evidence  arising  from  edu- 
cation or  authority,  if  it  proves  anything, 
proves  that  all  the  different  books  which 
give  rise  to  the  different  religions  in  the 
world,  are  all  inspired  ;  for  on  this  footing 
each  person  believes  his  to  be  so,  and  there- 
fore this  can  be  no  evidence  at  all. 

Sixthly — Evidence  arising  from  examina- 
tion. This  is  the  only  one  to  be  depended 
on  ;  but  then  it  is  entirely  personal,  and 
can  never  extend  farther  than  the  person 
who  examines:  that  is,  it  may  appear 
probable  to  me,  on  examination,  that  such 
a  book  was  written  under  God's  immediate 
influence  and  direction ;  but  if  a  book  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  probably  divinely  re- 
vealed, this  is  no  reason  why  another  per- 
son should  believe  the  same,  or  that  it 
should  appear  to  him  in  the  same  light,  un- 
less he  likewise  find  it  to  be  so  on  his 
own  examination. 


LETTER  II. 

Having  myself  examined  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  what  is 
generally  offered  to  support  the  opinion  of 
their  inspiration,  I  declare  it  to  be  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  me;  for  there  does  not 
appear  any  one  circumstance,  whether  al- 
leged by  others,  or  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings themselves,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
any  of  the  writers,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
was  under  the  unerring  guidance  or  special 
influence  of  God. 

"We  are  unfortunately  without  any  co- 
temporaneous  records  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  events  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  The 
casual  allusion  to  Christ  in  Pliny's  letters 
X,  97.  Lamprid.  vit.  Alex  Sever.  29,  43. 
Ludan.  de.  mort.  Perger.  11,  13,  is  of  no 
historical  value  ;  there  are  but  two  passages 
in  the  writings  of  earlier  non-Christian 
historians  generally  brought  forward  with 
some  effect.  The  one  occurs  in  Josepbus' 
Jewish  Antiquities  xviii,  3,  3,  but  all  im- 
partial and  even  many  partial  critics  have 
acknowledged  that  this  passage*  was  not 
written  by  Josephus,  but  interpolated  by  a 
later  writer.  For,  although  even  Eusebius 
quotes  this  passage,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  from  267—340  C.  E.,  and  there 
was  sufficient  reason  up  to  his  time  for  in- 
terpolating such  a  passage  into  the  work  of 
Josephus,  which  was  then  extensively 
known,  so  that  such  a  reliable  witness 
could  be  referred  to.  But,  as  it  always  hap- 
pens, whoever  intends  to  prove  too  much 
testifies  against  himself.  Both  external 
and  internal  evidence  prove  that  this  pas- 
sage was  not  composeSd  by  Josephus.  As 
to  external  evidence,  it  is  introduced  in  a 
manner  that  it  interrupts  the  context, 
being  connected  with  neither  the  preceding 
nor  the  following  passages.  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  mention  is  made  of  a  sedi- 
tion of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  which  Pilate 
suppressed  by  cunningness  and  violence. 
In  the  following  the  offence  of  some  wicked 


*Joe  Smith's  or  Brigham  Young's  claims  to  inspira- 
tion, for  Instance,  rest  but  on  their  own  evidence. 


•The  passage  reads  as  follows:  "Now,  there  was 
about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to 
call  him  a  man;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wondernil 
works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth 
with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of 
the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  the 
Christ.  And  when  Pilate.atthe  suggestion  of  the  prin- 
cinal  men  among  us.  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross, 
those  that  loved  him  at  the  tirst  did  not  forsake  him ; 
for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day, 
as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  thou- 
sand other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And 
the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not 
extinct  at  this  day. 
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petrous  ut  Rome  is  related,  in  consequence 
whereof  many  Jews  Were  expelled  from 
that  city.  The  preceding  narrative  con- 
cludes with  the  words,  **And  thus  was  an 
end  put  to  this,  sedition,"  and  the  following 
begins  thus,  "About  the  same  time  also 
another  sad  calamity  befell  the  Jews." 
Now,  any  one  reading  the  intervening  pas- 
sage, quoted  in  the  note,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  thread  of  the  historical  nar- 
rative is  thereby  completely  broken. 

"Another  sad  calamity"  of  H  can  re- 
fer only  to  the  "  sedition  and  its  violent 
overthrow  "  of  §2,  and  thus  completely  ex- 
cludes the  contents  of  g3.  The  internal  evi- 
dences are  still  stronger.  It  is  impossible 
that  Joseph  us  should  have  said,  "  He  was 
the  Christ,"  for  he  must  have  then  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  of  which  pro- 
fession there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  his 
works.  On  the  contrary,  every  expression 
of  Josephus,  in  matters  of  religion  and 
law,  is  in  such  direct  conflict  with  that  as- 
sumption, (Josephus  proves  himself  to  be 
such  a  faithful  votary  of  Jewish  faith  ahd 
Jewish  law,)  that  it  must  be  evident,  even 
to  the  most  prejudiced,  that  his  sentiments 
can  not  be  reconciled  with  such  an  allega- 
tion. 

The  other  passagef  occurs  in  Tacitus 
(bom  54,  consul  97  C.  E.)  Annal.  xv,  44,  4, 
and  merely  states  in  explanation  of  the 
name  of  Christians  that  Christ  had  been 
executed  through  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

This  will  be  suflScieut  to  show  that  all 
outside  historical  evidence  for  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  wanting.  All  later  writers  draw 
exclusively  from  Christian  sources,  which 
ajjain  are  based  upon  the  Gospels  alone. 
We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  every  particular  from  such  as  were 
deeply  engaged,  or  whose  interest  must 
naturally  have  led  them  to  relate  things 
which,  perhaps,  never  happened,  and  many 
others  in  which  they  might  be  deceived. 
Yet  none  of  these  writers  lay  any  claim  to 
inspiration,  nor  indeed  could  such  a  pre- 
rogative be    consistently  ever  allowed  to 


^Ergo  aooienau  runmri  Nero  subdidit  reos,  el  quaesi- 
tiasimis  paenisaffecit,  quos  per  flagUia  inviaos,  milgus 
ChrUtianos  appellabat  Auclor  nominis  ejus  Christus, 
qui  Tiberio  impeTit.ante,per  procuratorem  Pcnlnim  JPi- 
latum  mpplicio  affectus  erat.  Therefore  in  order  to 
remove  the  rumor  (that  he  had  himself  caused  the 
conflagration  of  the  city,)  Nero  accused  and  puH- 
ished  with  the  most  exquisite  penalties  tho&e  who, 
hated  on  account  of  their  vices,  were  commonly 
called  Christians.  The  author  of  this  name  was 
Ohristas  who  was  executed  through  the  procurator 
Pontius  PUate,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 


them  ;  for  if  every  one  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  had  been  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  God,  thej'^  would  all  have  given 
us  the  very  same  account  of  things,  with- 
out the  least  difference  or  variation  ;  for  it 
is  impossible,  if  God  dictated  to  them  all 
the  same  history,  that  any  variation  or  dif- 
ference should  be  found.  But  that  there 
are  frequent  contradictions  is  evident. 

From     this     circumstance,    and     many 
others,  I  conclude  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  could  not  be  under  the  in- 
fallible guidance  of  God  ;  neither  do  I  find 
that  they  published  their  writings  as  such. 
And  if  they  did  not  declare  themselves  in- 
spired, what  authority  or  foundation  could 
any  one  else  have  to  declare  them  so?    On 
the  contrary,    it  very   evidently    appears 
that  there  were  no  writings  deemed  canoni- 
cal in  what  is  called  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  Old  Testament.  The  famous 
Dodwell  says.t  "  We  have  at  this  day  cer- 
tain most  authentic  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  times,  as  Clemens,  Romanus,  Barnabas, 
Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarpurs,    who 
wrote  in   the  same   order  wherein  I  have 
named  them,  and  after  all  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  Jude  and  the 
two  Johns,  but  in   Hermas  you  will  not 
find  a  passage,  nor  any  mention  of  the  New 
Testament ;  nor  in  all  the  rest  is  any  one  of 
the  Evangelists  named  ;  and  if  sometimes 
they  cite  any  passages  like  those  we  read 
in  our  Gospels,  you  will  find  them  so  much 
changed,  and  for  the  most  part,  so  interpo- 
lated, that  it  can  not  be  known  whether 
they   produced  them  out  of  our,  or  some 
other  apocryphal  Gospels ;  nay,  they  some- 
times cite  passages   which    most  certainly 
are  not  in  the  present  Gospels."    Another 
writerll  states  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions,  "  Thus  the  review  of  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  first  three  Gospels  gives 
this  result,  That,  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the    second    century,    certain  tfaces  are 
found  of  their  existence,  not  indeed  in  their 
present   torm,  but  'stiil  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  contents,   and  with  every 
indication  that  the  source  of  these  contents 
is  derived  from  the  country  which  was  the 
theater  of  the  events  in  question.    On  the 
other   hand  the   issue  of  the  examination 
with  regard  to  the  fourth  Gospel  (John)  is 
far  less  favorable,  and  goes  to  prove  that 


JDissert.l.In  Iren. 

liStrauss,  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  70. 


it  was  not  known  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  century  (the  second,)  and  bears  every 
indication  of  having  arisen  on  a  foreign 
soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  time,  unknown  to  the  original 
circle  in  which  Jesus  lived.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  true  that  the  period  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  and  the  recording 
of  them  in  their  present  form,  amounts  to 
several  generations,  and  the  possibility  is 
not  excluded  that  what  is  legendary  and 
unhistorical  may  have  crept  in  ;  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  every  probability  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  philosophical  combination  and 
designed  fiction." 

The  Gospel  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  others,  but  its  date  is  uncertain  ; 
some  fixing  its  date  of  writing  atone  time, 
and  some  at  another.  Again,  some  think 
the  original  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Jerusalem  dialect,  but  has  disappeared. 
What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians  (for  whose  use  it  is  said 
he  wrote)  had  a  Gospel  under  his  name,  but 
its  authenticity  was  not  admitted  by  the 
other  sects;  not  because  they  found,  on 
comparing  their  version  with  the  original, 
that  it  was  corrupted,  (for  this  they  could 
not  do  for  want  of  the  original,)  but  be- 
cause it  differed  from  or  was  contradictory 
to  the  many  other  spurious  Gospels  which 
they  had  received,  or  to  the  opinion  which 
the  majority  of  that  council  which  settled 
the  canon  had  embraced.  But  what  will 
appear  still  more  surprising  to  you,  is,  that 
the  Christian  should  offer  to  the  world  for 
acceptance,  inspired  and  infallible,  a  Greek 
version,  which  is  the  one  now  existing, 
and  which  most  readers  mistake  for  the 
original  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  without  any 
person  comparing  this  version  with  the 
original,  or  indeed  without  knowing  any 
thing  either  of  the  original  or  the  author  of 
the  version.  Should  they  not,  in  an  affair 
of  such  importance,  and  before  they  pre- 
tend to  fix  on  it  the  stamp  of  infallibilty, 
be  certain  that  it  was  at  least  a  true  ver- 
sion? But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done, 
which  appears  to  me  such  a  proceeding  as 
nothing  can  justify. 

To  give  it  all  authority  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  some  ascribe  the  version 
to  St.  Matthew  himself;  others  ascribe  it  to 
St.  James ;  others  to  St.  John ;  others  to 
St.  Paul ;  others  to  St.  Luke ;  othei-s  to  St. 


Barnabas;  and  others  again  ascribe  the 
translation  to  the  joint  labor  of  the  apos- 
tles, so  that  these  many  different  opinions 
prove  nothing  but  their  entire  ignorance  in 
this  matter.  But  can  people  be  serious  in 
persuading  others  to  admit  as  infallible  the 
version  of  a  book,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  original,  or  without  knowing  whether 
it  be  a  true  version?  In  the  seventeenth 
century  an  Armenian  translation  was  dis- 
covered, which  a  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne 
thought  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  very  useful 
in  correcting  the  Greek  text.  This  shows 
that  they  do  not  think  it  infallible,  for  if  it 
were,  it  would  require  no  correction. ° 

Of  as  little  authority  is  the  Gospel  under 
the  name  of  Mark.  Some  take  this  Evan- 
gelist to  be  the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  his 
interpreter ;  others  take  him  to  be  the  same 
as  John  Mark,  mentioned  in  the  Acts ; 
some  think  him  to  have  been  a  priest, 
while  others  say  he  was  Peter's  nephew. 
And  as  regards  his  Gospel  there  are  a  great 
many  different  opinions  concerning  its  au- 
thorship, the  time  and  place  of  writing, 
that  these  differences  merely  prove  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  its  infallibility  or  in- 
spiration. 

The  third  Evangelist  is  Luke,  who,  as  he 
declares  in  his  introduction  to  his  Gospel, 
wrote  only  by  hearsay  and  according  to  in- 
formation given  him  by  others ;  he  makes 
not  the  least  pretension  to  supernatural 
illumination  or  information;  neither  does 
he  pretend  to  be  an  original  evidence  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates:  so  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  say  how  infallibility  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  writings ;  for  it  was  even 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  he  relates ;  neither 
would  his  evidence,  being  only  hearsay, 
be  admitted  in  any  court  of  law  or  justice. 
I  can  not  here  forbear  noticing  how  useless 
and  how  little  known  must  the  Gospels 
which  were  published,  have  been,  when 
the  writer  or  author  of  one,  knew  not  of 
the  publication  or  writings  of  the  others, 
as  is  plainly  demonstrable  from  the  follow- 
ing :  Matthew  published  his  Gospel  many 
years  before  Luke ;  yet  when  Luke  pub- 
lished his,  he  took  no  notice  of  Matthew's; 
for  it  is  certain  he  thought  no  Gospel  au- 
thentic when  he  wrote;  for  if  he  had,  he 


^See  all  the  particulars  in  Calmet's  Dictionary  on 
the  word  Matthew. 
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would  noi  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
collecting  his  materials  from  others,  hav- 
ing an  infallible  guide  in  Matthew  ;  so  that 
either  he  knew  not  that  Matthew  had 
written  an  infallible  relation  of  those  facts, 
or  he  confounds  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
amongst  the  spurious  ones  that  were  abroad 
in  those  days ;  none  of  which  he  admitted 
as  true  and  authentic. 

Now,  how  a  person  of  Luke's  character 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  infallibility  of 
Matthew's  Gospel ;  or  how,  if  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  it,  he  should  not  make  use  of  it, 
or  send  it  to  his  friend,  rather  than  his 
own,  is,  what  I  confess  I  can  not  compre- 
hend. 

"  The  Gospels,"  says  a  well  known  au- 
thor,* "continued  so  concealed  in  those 
corners  of  the  world  where  they  were 
written,  that  the  latter  Evangelists  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  preceding  wrote,  other- 
wise there  could  not  have  been  so  many 
apparent  contradictions,  which,  almost 
since  the  first  constitution  of  the  canon, 
have  exercised  the  wits  of  learned  men. 
Surely,  if  St.  Luke  had  seen  that  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  which  is  in  St.  Matthew,  he 
would  not  himself  have  produced  one 
wholly  different  from  the  other,  without 
giving  the  least  reason  for  the  diversity ; 
and  when  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel  he 
tells  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  which  is, 
that  he  undertook  it  from  being  furnished 
with  the  relation  of  such  as  were  eye  wit- 
nesses of  what  he  writes,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates that  the  authors  of  those  Gospels 
which  he  had  seen  were  destitute  of  that 
help;  so  that  neither  having  seen  them- 
selves what  they  relate,  nor  consulted  with 
diligence  and  care  such  as  had  seen  them, 
their  credit  was  therefore  dubious  and  sus- 
pected." 

To  the  foregoing  observations  I  shall 
only  add,  that  there  are  the  same  doubts  as 
to  his  person  and  character,  profession  and 
writings,  as  the  others  ;  for  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  heathen,  a 
physician  or  a  painter  ;  and  as  to  his  Gos- 
pel, some  think  it  properly  St.  Paul's,  while 
others  say  that  Luke  only  digested  what 
Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  others, 
again,  that  he  wrote  with  the  help  of  St. 
Paul.f 

The  last  is  St.  John  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that 


•DodweU.    Dissert,  in  Iren. 

t  For  particulars,  see  Calmet  on  the  word  Lake. 


he  wrote  only  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  divinity  of  Jesus,  which  particular 
is  not  contained  in  the  Gospels  then  ex- 
tant ;  he,  tor  this  reason,  goes  on  a  very 
difl'erent  plan  from  the  other  Evangelists. 
"  His  principal  care  in  this  undertaking," 
says  Calmet,t  "  was  to  relate  such  things 
as  might  be  of  u»e  in  confirming  the  di- 
vinity of  the  son ;  and  to  this  purpose  says 
many  things  which  the  others  are  silent 
on,  and  omits  such  matters  in  which  the 
others  are  very  particular,  and  which  we 
reckoned  very  essential  and  necessary  in 
the  history.  Thus,  considering  his  very 
great  care  and  tenderness  for  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  he  does  but  little  honor  to 
her  memory,  in  not  relating  those  most  re- 
markable and  wonderful  transactions  men- 
tioned by  Matthew  and  Luke  (though  with 
a  wide  difference),  concerning  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Mary,  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  And  as  Mary  continued  to  live 
with  him  from  the  time  of  Jesus'  death, 
(John  xix,  25 — 27,)  surely  he  must  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  informing  him- 
self of  those  extraordinary  affairs,  from 
her  own  mouth,  with  much  more  certainty 
than  the  others;  for  it  must  be  thought 
very  extraordinary  that  the  Evangelist  un- 
der the  circumstances  aforementioned, 
should  make  no  mention  at  all  of  such  an 
essential  article  as  the  most  wonderful  con- 
ception of  a  virgin,  and  the  birth  of  the 
person  who  was  the  subject  of  his  history. 
How  far  his  neglect  of  relating  so  impor- 
tant a  matter,  and  likewise  those  extraor- 
dinary dreams  and  visions  which  the  oth- 
ers mention,  weakens  the  authority  of 
their  relation,  or  of  his  own,  I  shall  not  de- 
termine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  his  Gospel 
met  not  with  that  reception  which  one 
would  think  was  due  to  a  person  of  his  au- 
thority ;  for  many  rejected  bis  Gospel ;  the 
Alogians  in  particular,  though  they  ad- 
mitted the  three  others,  yet  rejected  this ; 
and  others  believed  a  heretic  was  its 
author,  one  Cerenthius  ;  and  no  doubt  but 
the  difference  in  the  point  of  doctrine 
might  be  the  occasion  of  it,  or  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  the  author." 
The  difBculties  which  must  arise  from 
the  aforesaid  considerations  are  such,  in 
respect  to  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  or  in- 
fallibility  of  the  Gospels,  as  can  not  be  got 

X I  prefer  quutiug  eminent  Cbristian  authors,  as 
their  opinion  must  give  additional  strength  to  what 
I  assert. 


over ;  and  yet  this  is  not  all ;  tot  whoever 
18  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  ancients  and  the  observations  of  the 
moderns,  must  be  convinced  of  the  many 
additions,  alterations  and  interpolations 
which  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
have  undergone,  of  which  I  shall  collect 
some  accounts  for  your  information. 


LETTER  III. 

j^y  Even  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
.  J  there  was  not  any  one  sect  but  complained 
^of  interpolations  and  additions  made  to  the 
jGrospels;  nay,  some  sects  or  parties  went 
so  far  as  to  reject  some  one  or  other  of  the 
(jrospels,  now  received  as  authentic;  and 
others  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.* 
Easebius  (about  the  year  300,)  states,  that 
the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
to  be  only  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews;  and  consequently  must  have 
been  inserted  after  his  time  into  the  Gospel 
of  John;  and  St.  Jerome  declares  that,  in 
his  time,  the  story  was  only  to  be  found  in 
some  copies.  Both  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Austin  complain  of  the  great  variety  of  the 
Latin  copies  of  the  Evangelists,  and  how 
widely  they  differed  from  each  other;!  and 
they  likewise  declare  the  same  dlflferent^e 
in  the  Greek  copies.  St.  A  mbrose  says  of 
the  Greek  copies  that  they  were  so  differ- 
ent as  to  give  rise  to  many  controvei-sies ; 
(and  these  difi'erent  copies  must  as  natu- 
rally have  occasioned  different  opinions 
and  doctrines.;  St.  Jerome  declares  that 
he  found  as  many  different  versions  as 
books.j  Now,  as  there  could  not  be  any 
possibility  of  distinguishing  the  true  copy 
or  version  (had  there  been  one),  so  every 
one  followed  that  which  either  sailed  his 
interests  or  opinions;  and  to  this  end, 
every  one  added,  omitted,  or  altered  what- 
ever he  thought  most  conducive  to  his  pur- 

'  i*9^®*  .' '   '  .'■', '"    "  '. 

*  la 'the  controversies  between  ilae  l!Jriita- 
rians  and  Trinitarians,  the  latter  interpo- 
lated the  text  about  the  "  three  in  heaven" 
into  John's  letter  (I.  John,  5,  7,)  and  this 
same  verse  is  missing  in  all  the  oldest  and 
'fairest  manuscripts.^ 

*EccIe8.  Hist.  lib.  III.,  cli.  30.  ~~       ^' 
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Origen    (about    200    A.    C.)    says:  "We 
found  great  difference  in   the  copies,  and 
made  use  of  what  was  convenient  out  of 
the   Old   Testament,  making   use  of  our 
judgment  in  such  things,  as  out  of  the  . 
Septuagint  (the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament)  seemed  doubtful,  and  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the   Hebrew."    You  see, 
even  he  inserted  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary, and  used  only  what  suited  his  no- 
tions.   Thus  also  Grotius  declares  he  made 
use  of  the  Vulgate  (the  Latin  version);  be- 
cause the  author  delivers  no  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  (Romish)  faith.jj    Now,  if  lib- 
erty has  been  taken  of  correcting,  interpo- 
lating, and  altering  the  New   Testament, 
what  person  is  there  who  can  assert  and 
prove  that  these  are  the  genuine  writings 
of  those  persons  whose  names  they  bear? 
If  it  should  be  said  that  this  was  done  only 
in    matters    of  small    importance,  I  ask, 
what  certainty  have  we  that  any  thing  was 
left  untouched?    In  Origen 's  time,  Celsus 
exclaims  against  the  liberty  which  Chris- 
tians took  of  changing  the  first  writing  of 
the   Gospel,  three,  four,  or   more   times.* 
The  Manicheans  denied  the  genuineness  of 
the    whole    present   New   Testament,  and 
showed  others  books  of  their  own.    Faus- 
tus,  their  bishop,  says :  "  You  think,  that 
of  all  the  books  in  the  world,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  Son  only,  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted ;  and  that  it  alone  contains  nothing 
which  ought  to  be  disallowed,  especially 
when  it  appears  it  was  written  neither  by 
himself,  nor  his  apostles,  but  a  long  time 
after,  by  certain  obscure  persons,  who,  lest 
no  credit  should  be  given  to  the  stories 
they    told,    did    prefix   to    their   writings 
partly  the  names  of  the  apostles,  and  partly 
of  those  who  succeeded  the  apostles— af- 
firming that  what  they  wrote  themselves 
was  written  by  these,  wherein  they  seem 
to  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  by  attributing  to  them  what  they 
wrote    themselves,  so    dissonant    and   re- 
pugnant, pretending  to  write  those  Gos- 
pels under  their  names,  which  are  so  full 
of  mistakes  and  of  contradictory  relations 
and  opinions,  that  they  are  neither  coher- 
ent with  themselves,  nor  consistent  with 
one  another."!    Again  the  same   bishop 
says :  "  Many  things  were  foisted  by  your 
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ancestors  into  the  Scriptures  of  our  Lord, 
which,  although  marked  with  his  name, 
agree  not  with  his  faith."  The  learned 
Doctor  Mills  gives  an  account  of  a  gen- 
eral alteration  of  tlie  Gospels,  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century.^  He  likewise  with 
great  labor  published  all  the  readings  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  different,  that  the  learned  Dr. 
Whitby  declares,  that  "  The  vast  quantity 
of  various  readings  collected  must,  of 
course,  make  the  mind  doubtful  or  sus- 
picious, that  nothing  certain  can  be  ex- 
pected from  books  where  there  are  various 
readings  in  every  verse,  and  almost  in 
every  part  of  every  verse."*  Mr.  Gregory 
of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  England,  de- 
clares, that  "  There  is  no  profane  author 
whatever,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
has  suffered  so  much  by  the  hand  of  time 
as  the  New  Testament  has  done."t  How 
willing  and  readj'  the  priests  have  been  at 
all  times  to  encourage  pious  frauds  need 
not  be  mentioned.  One  fact,  however,  I 
can  not  pass  in  silence,  and  that  is  a  letter 
of  Cardinal  Belarmine,  who,  with  the  other 
divines,  attended  the  correction  of  the  Vul- 
gate, in  which  he  acknowledges  that  there 
are  still  several  faults  which  for  good  rea- 
sons the  correctors  did  not  think  proper  to 
remove.!  I  shall  make  no  remark  on  this 
passage,  but  shall  proceed  to  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  rest  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  book  of  Acts,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  St.  Luke,  was  rejected  by  many 
sects.  St.  Chrysostom  complains  that  this 
book  was  little  known,  and  that  it  was  lit- 
tle read,  which  shows  that  even  in  his  time 
it  was  not  held  in  any  degree  of  authority. 
In  this  book  Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  from  Damascus,  and  to  have 
seen  the  other  apostles  (IX,  26—30),  while 
he  solemnly  declares  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  that  after  his  conversion  he  did 
not  confer  with  any  body,  but  went  to  Ara- 
bia, where  he  remained  three  years  (Galat. 
1, 17—22).  But  there  have  also  been  many 
debates  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles,  particularly  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 


fMiiraProlegrom.  p.  98. 
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Jude.  As  to  the  authority  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,or  Revelations,since  its  author  can  not 
be  ascertained,  how  is  it  possible  that  its 
inspiration  should  ?  For  "  Cajus,  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  second  age,  seems  to  assure  us  that 
the  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelations, 
was  written  by  the  arch-heretic  Cerinthus ; 
and  Deonylas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  says 
that  some,  indeed,  thought  Cerinthus  to  be 
the  author  of  it,  but  that  for  his  own  part, 
he  believed  it  to  be  written  by  a  holy  man, 
named  John,  but  he  would  not  take  it  «pon 
himself  to  affirm  that  it  was  really  the 
work  of  the  apostle  or  evangelist  of  that 
name.  The  Apocalypse  has  not  at  all 
times  been  owned  to  be  canonical.  Jerome, 
Amphilocus,  and  Sulpitius  Severus  remark 
that  in  their  time  there  were  many 
churches  in  Greece  that  did  not  receive  this 
book."^  The  Protestants  retained  it  be- 
cause they  turned  its  prophecies  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  did  not  want  to 
lose  so  good  and  useful  a  weapon. 

Thus,  on  investigation,  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  to  me  to  be  far 
from  being  infallible,  being  eyen  destitute 
of  proof  that  they  were  written  by  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  their  authorship,  together  with 
the  continual  alterations  they  have  under- 
gone, makes  it  impossible  to  credit  them 
even  as  histories.  Moreover,  it  appears 
highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  Gospels 
we  now  have  should  be  the  genuine  works 
of  the  apostles ;  the  writers  of  the  different 
epistles  neither  allude  to  them,  nor  seem 
to  be  aware  of  their  existence,  as  there  can 
not  be  found  any  mention  of  them  in  the 
epistles  said  to  "be  written  by  the  apostles. 
Besides,  there  is  no  corroborating  evidence 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  cotemporaneous 
historians  to  the  marvelous  events  related 
therein.  It  is  true,  common  and  usual 
facts,  such  as  may  happen  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  may,  and  do  generally  re» 
ceive  credit  on  the  evidence  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  same,  were 
he  to  relate  things  out  of  the  common 
course  of  probability,  or  what  appeared 
improbable ;  for  the  more  extroardinary 
the  facts  are  which  he  relates,  the  more  ex- 
traordinary ought  the  evidence  to  be.  But 
this  evidence  is  nowhere  to  be  had  but  in 
these  writings  themselves,  which  is  no  evi- 
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deuce  at  all,  they  being  destitute  of  proof, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  admitted  or  al- 
lowed. 

The  only  thing  which  seems  probable, 
from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  is, 
that  there  were  many  who  wrote ;  that  as 
Christianity  developed  itself  gradually  its 
preachers  published  a  Gospel  suited  to  the 
new  change.  Thus,  in  answer  to  a  Phari- 
see's question,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (XII, 
29,)  has  Jesus  saying:  *'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  One  Lord,"  being  the  Jew- 
ish idea  of  God's  Unity ;  while  Luke's 
Gospel,  being  composed  much  later  when 
the  deification  of  Jesus  had  begun,  and  a 
second  person  had  been  added  to  the  Di- 
vinity, omits  this  expression  of  God's 
Unity  entirely.  John's  Gospel,  being  writ- 
ten still  later,  begins  with  the  principal 
idea  of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  Philoso- 
phy. To  give  these  writings  greater  au- 
thority, they  published  them  under  the 
names  they  now  bear,  but  of  their  follow- 
ers each  one  only  accepted  such  Gospels  as 
agreed  with  his  individual  opinion.  These 
books  being  also  in  private  hands  (long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing),  and  being 
only  multiplied  by  the  laborious  process  of 
copying,  the  possessors  did  not  want  for 
opportunities  of  changing,  interpolating, 
adding,  and  curtailing  whatever  they 
thought  convenient,  or  was  agreeable  to  the 
opinion  they  had  embraced.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  impossiV>le  to  know, 
in  the  course  of  time,  what  was,  and  what 
was  not  original  in  the  Gospels,  and  even  if 
the  apostles  had  written  any  Gospels  they 
&red  no  better  than  those  published  by 
others. 


LETTER  IV. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  who  were  the  per- 
sons that  met  in  council  to  establish  a  new 
canon,  and  what  authority  they  had  for  so 
doing?*  In  answer  to  this,  we  find  that 
they  plainly  appear  to  have  been  a  set  of 
men  entirely  unqualified  forsuch  an  under- 
taking ;  for,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities we  .may  collect,  a  majority  in  these 
councils  was  always  formed  by  faction  and 

*The  Cooncil  of  L,aociIcea  was  the  first  that  selected 
the  present  Gospels  firom  the  many  then  extant,  and 
declared  them  inspired,  and  Scripture ;  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century. 


intrigue ;  that  the  members  were  led  by  in- 
terest, prejudice  and  passion ;  and  that  they 
were  contentious,  ambitious,  ignorant  and 
wicked.  The  judicious  Mr.  Chandler  gives 
such  a  character  to  the  Fathers,!  and  such  a 
description  of  all  general  councils,  as  must 
be  very  convincing  how  improper  they 
were,  and  what  little  authority  their  deter-  . 
minations  ought  to  have.  He  says,t  "  It 
is  infinite,  it  is  endless  labor  to  consult  all 
that  the  Fathers  have  written ;  and  when 
we  have  consulted  them,  what  one  contro- 
versy have  they  rationally  decided?  how  . 
few  texts  of  Scripture  have  they  critically 
settled  the  sense  and  meaning  of?  how 
often  do  they  differ  from  one  another,  and 
in  how  many  instances  from  themselves? 
Those  who  read  them,  greatly  differ  in 
their  interpretation  of  them,  and  men  of 
the  most  contrary  sentiments  all  claim 
them  for  their  own.  Athanasians  (Trini- 
tarians,) and  Ariaus  (Unitarians),  all  ap- 
peal to  the  Fathers,  and  support  their  prin- 
ciples by  quotations  from  them.  And  are 
these  the  venerable  gentlemen,  whose 
writings  are  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  t» 
the  Scriptures ?  Are  creeds  of  their  dic- 
tating to  be  submitted  to  as  the  only  crite- 
rion of  orthodoxy,  or  esteemed  as  stand- 
ards to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error?  Away  with  this  folly  and  super- 
stition! the  creeds  ol  the  Fathers  and 
councils  are  but  human  creeds,  that  have 
marks  in  them  of  human  frailty  and  igno-. 
ranee." 

Another  eminent  personjJ  declares,  "  The 
Fathers,  you  say,  whom  you  regard  as  the 
propagators  of  the  Christian  religion,  must 
necessarily  have  been  men  of  true  piety 
and  knowledge ;  but    it    has   been    main- , 
tained  and  proved  to  you  by  a  great  num- . 
ber  of  instances,  that  the  Fathers  have  not 
only  fallen  into  very  gross  errors,  and  been . 
most  profoundly  ignorant  of  many  things 
which  they    ought    to  have   known;  but 
farther,  that  most  of  them  have  more  or 
less  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  by  pas- 
sion ;  so  that  their  conduct  has  been  found 
frequently  to  be  such  as  is  neither  regular 
nor  justifiable.    In  the  first  ages  of  Chris-  . 
tianity,  and  those  that  followed  after,  the 
men  most  applauded,  and   who  bore  the 

TThe  Bishops,  Preachers,  and  religious  writers  of , 
the  first  six  centuries,  after  the  time  of  the  apostlen. 
are  called  Fathers  (of  the  church). 

Ilntroduct.  to  History  of  the  Inquisition,  p.  111. 
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greatest  character  iu  the  church,  were  uot 
always  those  that  had  the  greatest  share  of 
good  sense,  or  were  the  most  eminent  for 
learning  and  virtue." 

As  to  general  councils,  "  I  think  it  will 
evidently  follow  from  this  account,"  says 
Mr.  Chandler,!!  "that  the  determinations 
of  councils  and  decrees  of  synods  as  to  mat- 
ters of  faith  are  of  no  manner  of  authority, 
and  carry  no  obligation  upon  any  Christian 
whatsoever.  I  will  mention  here  one  rea- 
son which  would  Itself  suffice  if  all  oth- 
ers were  wanting,  viz :  that  they  have  no 
power  given  them,  in  any  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel revelations,  to  make  these  decisions  in 
controverted  points,  and  to  oblige  others 
to  subscribe  to  them ;  and  that  therefore 
the  pretence  to  it  is  an  usurpation  of  what 
belongs  to  the  great  God  who  only  has,  and 
can  have  a  right  to  prescribe  to  the  con- 
science of  men.  But,  to  let  this  pass,  what 
one  council  can  be  fixed  upon  that  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  composed  of  such  per- 
sons as  upon  impartial  examination  might 
be  deemed  fit  for  the  work  of  settling  the 
faith,  and  of  determining  all  controversies 
relating  to  it?  I  mean,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  may  in  charity  be 
supposed  to  have  been  disinterested,  wise, 
learned,  peaceable  and  pious  men.  Will 
any  man  undertake  to  affirm  this  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more 
evident,  than  that  the  members  ot  that  as- 
sembly came,  many  of  them,  full  of  passion 
and  resentment;  and  others  were  crafty 
and  wicked;  and  others  ignorant  and 
weak?  Did  their  meeting  together  in  a 
synod  immediately  cure  them  of  their  de- 
sire of  revenge,  make  the  wicked  virtuous, 
or  the  ignorant  wise  ?  If  uot,  their  joint 
decree  as  a  synod  could  really  be  of  no 
more  weight  than  their  private  opinions, 
nor  perhaps  of  so  much ;  because  it  is  w^ell 
known  that  the  great  transactions  of  such 
an  assembly  are  generally  managed  and 
conducted  by  a  few ;  and  that  authority, 
persecution,  prospect  of  interest,  and  other 
temporal  motives  are  commonly  made  use 
of  to  secure  a  majority.  The  second  gen- 
eral council  were  plainly  the  creatures  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  all  of  his  party, 
and  convened  to  do  as  he  bid  them.  The 
third  general  council  were  the  creatures  of 
Cyril,  who  was  their  president,  and  the  in- 

tlBtrodnct  to  the  Htet.  of  the  Inquisition,  sec.  iii,  p. 


veterate  enemy  of  XestoriuB,  Whom  h« 
condemned  for  heresy,  and  was  himself 
condemned  for  rashness  in  this  affair.  The 
fourth  met  under  the  awe  of  Emperor  Mar- 
cian,  managed  their  debates  with  noise 
and  tumult,  were  formed  into  a  majority 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Legates  of  Rome, 
and  settled  the  faith  by  the  opinions  of 
Athanasius,  C3'ril  and  others.  I  need  not 
mention  more;  the  farther  they  go  the 
worse  they  will  appear.  As  their  decisions 
in  matters  of  faith  were  arbitrary  and  un- 
warranted, as  the  decisions  themselves 
were  generally  owing  to  Court  practices, 
intriguing  statesmen,  the  thirst  for  re- 
venge, the  management  of  a  few  cralty  in- 
terested bishops,  to  noise  and  tumult,  the 
prospects  and  hopes  of  promotions  and 
translations,  and  other  like  causes,  the  rev- 
erence paid  them  by  many  Christians  is 
truly  surprising." 

"  All  the  world  saw,"  says  Barbeyrac,**^ 
who  quotes  an  author  who  can  not  be  sus-" 
pected  of  any  ill  will  toward  the  Fathers, 
•'  the  dreadful    cruelties    that .  were    com^*-' 
mitted  in  these  unhappy  centuries :  they^ 
maintained  sieges  in    their    monasteries  V' 
they  battled  in  their  councils;  they  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  all  whom  they  but 
suspected    to    favor    opinions    which   too 
often  proved  to  be  such  as  nobody  under- 
stood, not  even  those  that  defended  them 
with    the    greatest    zeal   and    obstinacy." 
*'  These,"  says  ho,  "  are  the  great  lights  ot 
the    church !    These  are  the  holy  Fathers 
whom  we  must  take  for  men  of  true  piety 
and  knowledge." 

"  One  council,"  says  another  historian,! 
"  was  summoned  to    annul  what  another 
had  done,  and  all  things  were  managed 
with  that  faction,  strife  and  contention,  as 
if  they  labored  to    quench    the    spirit    of 
meekness  and  brotherly  love,  so  often  rec- 
ommended   in    the    Gospel.    Some    w^ere 
banished,    some    were    imprisoned,    and 
against  others  they  proceeded  with  more 
i  severity,  even  to  the  loss  of  their  lives." 
{      This  character  which  even  the  most  par- 
!  tial  defenders  of  the  Fathers  are  forced  to 
I  admit  leads  us  naturally  to  ask,  whence 
!  such  men  had  the  authority  to  establish  a 
i  new  canon.    They  produced  no  authority 
I  from  Jesus,  none  from  the  apostles,  noth- 
ing was  even  said  in  the  writings  about 
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which  they  decided,  so  they  were  reduced 
to  claim  a  traditional  right,  supported 
only  by  their  own  word,  which,  considering 
what  men  they  were,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  be  any  authority  at  all.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  pretension  to  extraordinary  assist- 
ance or  revelation  to  these  councils  from 
God,  so  that  the  authority  which  they  at- 
tach to  these  writings  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  accidental.  Of  this  opinion 
is  also  Mr.  Collins  (in  Grounds  and  Rea- 
sons, p.  13),  he  says  :  "  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles do  frequently  and  emphatically  .style 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  'the 
Scriptures,'  and  refer  men  to  them  as  their 
rnle  and  canon ;  but  no  new  books  are  de- 
clared by  them  to  have  that  character. 
Hence  if  Jesus  and  his  apostles  have  de- 
clared no  books  to  be  canonical :  I  would 
ask  who  did,  and  who  could  afterward  de- 
clare or  make  any  books  canonical?  If  it 
had  been  deemed  proper  and  suited  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  to  have  given  or  de- 
clared a  new  canon  or  digest  of  laws  :  it 
would  seem  most  proper  to  have  been 
done  by  Jesus  or  his  apostles,  and  not  left 
to  any  after  them  to  do,  but  especially  not 
left  to  be  settled  long  after  their  times,  by 
w*eak,  fallible,  factious  and  interested  men 
who  were  disputing  with  one  another 
about  the  genuineness  of  all  books  bearing 
the  names  of  the  apostles,  and  contending 
with  one  another  about  the  authority  of 
every  different  book." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  this  «ub- 
ject.  If  you  wish  to  learn  farther  particu- 
lars, I  refer  you  to  any  history  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  Komau  Empire.  I  shall 
in  my  next  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel  writ- 
ings. 


LETTER  V. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  word  Messiah.  n^CD  Me- 
shiach,  pronounced  Messias  by  the  Greeks, 
means  "  the  anointed  one,"  (Greek  :  Chris- 
toa)  from  a  verb  (mashach)  that  signifies  to 
anoint.  Anointing  being  in  ancient  times 
among  the  Jews  a  ceremony  performed  on 
kings  and  priests  on  first  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office.  The  term  Messiah, 
Christ,  or  the  anointed  one,  is  therefore  fre- 


quently used  instead  of  king  or  privst;  and 
the  ancient  Jews,  by  way  of  eminence  and 
emphasis,  called  or  designated  by  this  ap^ 
pellation  a  man  who,  as  certain  prophecies 
particularly  describe,  should  deliver  their 
nation  from  foreign  oppression,  and  estab- 
lish a  universal  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  writei-s  of  the  Gospels  claim  that 
Jesus  fulfilled  these  prophecies,  and  the 
only  sure  guide  we  have,  to  come  at  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  is  to  examine  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
they  cite  and  apply  as  fulfilled  by  and  ac- 
complished in  him.  It  is  by  such  an  ex- 
amination only  that  a  true  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  the  validity  of  their  applica- 
tion and  accomplishment — the  prophecies 
being  the  only  criterion  by  which  the  Mes- 
siah is  to  be  known,  since  it  is  from  them 
alone  that  his  character  can  be  proved  : 
I  and  we  may  be  most  certain  that  such  evi- 
i  denee  must  be  not  only  superior,  but  most 
sure,  as  Peter  (Pet.  i.  19)  expresses  it.  For 
I  what  in  nature  can  be  superior  to  plain  and 
I  clear  prophecies  delivered  to  difterent  per- 
I  sons  and  at  different  times,  all  unanimously 
I  and  uniformly  foretelling  so  long  before, 
that  which  should  happen  or  come  to  pass — 
being  transactions  so  very  extraordinary 
that,  when  duly  attended  to,  the  prophecies 
compared  to  the  events,  evidently,  ob- 
viously, and  literally  fulfilled  and  accom- 
plished, must  be  the  highest  testimony  any 
thing  can  possibly  be  capable  of.  This  task 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
with  pleasure  undertake  the  examination. 
1.  The  first  prophecy  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  applied  in  the  New,  is  that 
which  concerns  the  conception  of  Mary  and 
the  birth  of  Jesus  from  a  virgin,  which  St. 
Matthew  tries  to  prove  by  applying  a  pas- 
sage out  of  Isaiah  :*  "  Now  all  this  was 
done  (says  he)  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be 
with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emanuel."t  Now 
it  happens  that  this  passage  cited  from 
Isaiah,  according  to  its  plain  and  obvious 
meaning,  concerns  neither  the  birth  ot 
Jesus  from  a  virgin,  nor  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  all;  and  its  citation  by  the 
Evangelist  can  not  prove  any  thing.    This 
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will  plainly  and  evidently  appear  from  an 
examination  of  the  entii-e  chapter  of  Isaiah 
vii.  In  the  days  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  made  war 
against  Jerusalem,  and.aft«r  one  failure  to 
take  the  city,  return  again  to  besiege  it. 
King  Ahaz  and  the  royal  family  (the  house 
of  David)  are  in  great  consternation.  On 
this  occasion,  Isaiah  was  sent  by  God  to 
comfort  Ahaz,  and  to  assure  him  in  His 
name  that  the  allied  kings  should  not  pre- 
vail in  their  design ;  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince Ahaz  of  this,  the  prophet,  in  <jk)d's 
name,  tells  him  to  ask  a  sign  of  him.  The 
incredulous  king  excuses  himself,  under 
pretence  of  not  tempting  God.  The 
prophet,  after  complaining  of  the  king's 
behavior,  tells  him  that  God  Himself  will 
give  him  a  sign — no  doubt  such  a  clear,  in- 
disputable, immediate  sign— such  a  one  as 
would  convince  Ahaz  and  his}people  of  the 
truth  of  Isaiah's  assertion,  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence  ;  viz  :  that  a  young  woman 
(for  so  the  word  Almah,  used  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  signifies)  which  he  points  out  among 
the  bystanders  (the  Hebrew  text  has  the 
definite  article)  should  be  delivered  of  a 
son;  that  before  the  child  should  know 
good  from  evil,  that  is  in  a  short  time,  both 
kings  of  whom  Ahaz  wan  afraid  should  be 
no  more;  that  after  the  child's  birth  butter 
and  honey  and  eyery  thing  else  which  dur- 
ing the  siege  was  scarce  would  be  plenty. 
Now,  it  is  plain  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
this  sign  was  given  to  Ahaz  us  a  proof  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  prophet's 
prediction,  and  so  it  effectually  was  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  the  greatest  absurdity, 
and  contrary  to  the  very  intention  of  the 
sign,  to  have  understood  the  prophet  as  St. 
Matthew  does,  describing  here  the  concep- 
tion of  Mary,  and  the  birth  of  her  son 
Jesus- -an  event  which  was  not  to  happen 
till  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after. 
For  how  could  a  sign  or  event  happening 
eight  hundred  years  after  have  confirmed 
Ahaz  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
destruction  of  his  two  powerful  enemies 
within  a  short  time  ?  But  the  certain  fore- 
telling of  the  birth  of  a  male  child  by  a 
designated  woman,  and  the  declaring  that 
before  it  should  have  any  knowledge  both 
the  kings,  his  enemies,  should  be  destroyed, 
appears  a  proper  and  well  adapted  sign, 
because  it  must  have  shortlj-  verified  the 
prophet's  prediction.   But  a  sign  which  was 


not  to  come  to  pass  till  eight  hundred  years 
after  could  never  answer  the  purpose  ;  for 
how  could  it  be  a  sign  to  the  incredulous 
king  to  prove  that  which  was  immediately 
to  happen  ?    On  the  other   band,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  plainly   fulfilled   in  the  days  of 
Ahaz,  within    the    time    limited    by  the 
prophet,   before  the  child  which  was  born 
could  distinguish  good   from    evil,   or    in  ' 
about  two  years,  as  is  evident  from  sacre<ti 
history  ;  for  within  that  time  the  king  ol^ 
Syria  was  slain  after  the  taking  of  Damas-i  i 
cus  ;x.  and  the  king  of  Israel  was  killed  by 
Hosea,     who    rebelled    against    him,-    by 
which  means  the  land  which  Ahaz  abhorred 
was  bereft  of  both  her  kings,  which  event 
fulfilled  the  prophet's  prediction,  for  whicb  i 
the  prophet's  own  child  (and  not  Jesus  as  it  • 
is    pretended)  was  given    the    sign.    The 
birth  of  the  child  is  described  in  the  next 
(the  viii)  chapter   of    Isaiah,    where    the 
prophet  himself  declares  (v.  18,)  "  Behold, 
I   and  the  children  whom  the  Lord   has 
given  mo  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel  from  the  Liord  of  Hosts."    Thus  was 
the  sign  given  to  convince   Ahaz  fulfilled 
and  the  whole  prophecy  accomplished   at 
that  very  time,  and  consequently   it  ex- 
cludes all  their  pretenses.  The  word  Almah^ 
rendered   "  virgin  "  in  the  English  Bible, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  young  woman^l 
whether  maid,  married,  or  widow.    When 
a  virgin  is  intended,  it  is  always  expressed 
by  the  word  Bethulah,  which  is  the  proper 
term  lor  virgin ;  this  is  evident  from  the 
word     Bethulah   being     used     for   virgiuii 
throughout  the  Scriptures.!  -^ 

I  can  not  here  forbear  observing  how 
cautiously  Calmet  treats  and  explains  the 
word  Altnah.  He  trifles  and  imposes  on 
his  readers  and  endeavors  to  hide  from 
them,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  its  true 
meaning  by  declaring  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  term  that  more  properly  signifies  a 
virgin  than  Almah  ;  for  though  he  at  last 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  is  forced  to  con- 
fess the  contrary,  he  does  it  in  a  manner 
that  discovers  his  glaring  chicanery ;  for 
he  says,  "  It  must  be  confessed,  without 
lessening,  however,  the  certainty  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  that  sometimes  by  mistake  any 
young  woman,   whether  virgin  or  not,  is 
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called  Almah.^^  Now  observe,  first  he  as- 
sures you  that  the  Hebrews  have  no  term 
that  more  signifies  a  virgin  than  Almahy 
which  is  evidently  false  ;  secondly,  when 
he  brings  himself  to  the  confession  that 
any  young  woman  whatsover  is  called  by 
this  name,  he  will  have  it  to  be  by  mistake, 
which  is  also  false.  How  vain,  nay,  how 
frivolous  are  such  shifts  and  evasions. 

There  are  many  Christian  commentators, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  who  do  justice 
to  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  must  be  understood  of  his 
own  son  who  was  made  the  sign  to  Ahaz  ; 
and  then  content  themselves  with  making 
Isaiah's  son  a  type  of  Jesus.  The  Evan- 
gelist here  in  proof  cites  a  passage  taken 
out  of  all  connection,  which  on  inspection 
shows  not  to  refer  to  his  subject  at  all. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  scholar,  or  a 
lawyer,  making  quotations  and  citing  proof 
that  does  not  exist  at  all  or  does  not  bear 
on  the  subject.  But  all  Evangelists  and 
apostles,  down  even  to  Paul,  are  guilty  of 
this  unfair  proceeding,  as  I  will  show  you. 

2.  The  next  prophecy  cited  by  Matthew, 
as  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  is  concerning  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  greatness  ;  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  in  Micah  v,  2 :  "  And  thou 
Bethlehem  in  Judah  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah  :  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  shall  rule 
my  people  Israel."!  This  is  said  to  be  the 
answer  made  to  Herod  by  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  when  he  inquired  of  them  con- 
cerning the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth;  both 
he  and  all  Jerusalem  being  troubled,  at 
the  news  published  by  the  Eastern  wise 
men,  of  having  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
by  which  they  knew  of  the  birth  of  the 
king  of  the  Jews.^  That  is  according  to 
Matthew's  account  of  this  affair.  But  in 
this  whole  transaction  there  seem  some 
things  not  only  very  improbable,  but  even 
incredible ;  such  as  that  Herod  should  ask 
the  priests  and  scribes  such  a  question,  and 
that  they  should  give  him  such  an  answer- 
that  an  extraordinary  star  should  appear 
in  the  East ;  or  that  its  appearance  should 
be  known  to  be  a  notification  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  in  Judea ;  that  the  wise  men 
should  take  a  long  journey  to  no  purpose  ; 
that  the  star  should  make  its  appearance 


\  The  proper  translation  txota.  the  Hebrew  would 
be:  "among  the  clans  of  Judah  "  which  also  re- 
Btores  the  sense  of  the  passage.  David  was  of  the 
clan  Bethlehem. 
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to  people  who  were  nowise  concerned  in 
the  birth  of  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  not  to 
the  Jews  themselves  who  were  the  people 
chiefly  interested ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  troubled  at  an  event 
which  must  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
)oy  and  comfort  to  them  ;il  that  an  assem- 
bly of  priests  and  scribes  should  fix  the 
place  where  their  king  should  be  born  when 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  established  prin- 
ciple among  them  (according  to  John  vii, 
27,)  that  they  were  not  to  know  the  place 
of  the  Messiah's  birth,  since  there  haye 
followed  many  pretenders  to  that  charac- 
ter, without  being  born  at  Bethlehem  ;  and 
lastly  that  the  star  which  the  wise  men  had 
seen  in  the  East  should  again  appear  to 
them  when  they  had  parted  from  Herod, 
march  before  them,  and  make  a  stand 
"  Over  where  the  child  was  "  for  manner  of 
purpose;  since  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
wise  men,  nor  of  any  use  that  was  made  of 
their  journey  ;  all  of  which  seems  to  be  a 
piece  of  extravagance,  and  a  continual 
series  of  impossibilities  and  incredibilities. 
For  how  could  people,  acquainted  with  the 
vast  magnitude  of  the  stars  (for  wise,  they 
were,)  think  that  one  went  before  them  to 
show  the  way  from  house  to  house?  And 
since  the  star  must  necessarily  have  trav- 
eled from  the  East,  where  it  first  appeared, 
to  Jerusalem,  where  the  wise  men  again 
found  it— for  it  was  the  same  star  (Matthew 
ii,  9)  which  guided  them  to  the  place  where 
the  child  was-  why  did  not  the  star  guide 
them  directly  from  the  place  they  set  out 
from  to  Bethlehem  ?  for  the  guidance  of 
the  star  from  Jerusalem  appears  needless 
as  Herod  had  directed  them  before.  Be- 
sides so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  must 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  city, 
and  numbers  of  other  people  would  have 
it  as  well  as  the  wise  men,  had  it  really 
been  seen  ;  but  of  this  the  story  takes  no 
manner  of  notice.  All  these  considerations 
make  it  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
was  invented  to  make  way  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  and  two  other  passages  as  ful- 
filled ;  for,  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
written  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  and  they  believing  that 
the  character  of  the  Messiah  was  clearly 
described  by  the  prophets,  the  writer  not 
being  able  to  produce  passages  fitting  to  bis 
purpose,  according  to  their  plain,  obvions 
Itliuke  11, 10.  1 
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meaning,  invented  facts  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  something  as  having 
been  fulfilled.  The  whole  passage,  as  it  is 
in  Micah,  can  not  be  applied  to  Jesus,  since 
the  person  there  spoken  of  was  to  be  a 
*  ruler  "  in  Israel  and  a  protection  against 
the  Assyrian.  See  the  whole  chapter,  and 
the  impossibility  of  applying  it  to  Jesus 
literally.  For  unless  it  be  so,  according  to 
its  primary  sense  and  meaning,  it  can 
ueithier  be  deemed  to  be  fulfilled,  nor  pro- 
duced to  prove  anything. 

3.  One  of  the  passages,  or  prophet'ies, 
which  is  cited  by  Matthew,  and  said  by  him 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of  the  need- 
less discovery  made  to  Herod  by  the  wise 
men,  is  the  following  and  is  the  next  which 
the  Evangelist  cites.  It  is  from  that  dis- 
covery that  he  tells  us  how  that  Joseph 
dreamed  that  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  flee  with  the  child  and 
its  mother  into  Egypt,  which  being  done, 
he  says,  "that  he  was  there  till  the  death 
of  Herod,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  what 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son."  You  will  see  by  the  marginal  note, 
or  reference,  that  this  passage  is  taken  from 
Hoseaix,  1,  but  it  evidently  and  plainly 
appears  on  examination  not  to  be  prophet- 
ical, but  to  have  reference  to  a  long  past 
action,  viz:  the  call  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt.  The  pi-ophet's  words 
are,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  (when  the 
nation  was  young,)  then  I  loved  him,  and 
I  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,"*  so  that 
this  passage  could  not  be  in  Jesus'  re- 
turn, since  it  is  no  prediction.  Please  to 
notice  that  Luke  in  all  these  things  plainly 
contradicts  Matthew ;  for  according  to  him, 
they  brought  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Lord,  and  to  ofl'er  the 
appointed  sacrifice,!  whence  "  when  they 
had  performed  all  things  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord  they  returned  into  Gali- 
lee, to  their  own  city  of  Nazareth,"  which 
if  true,  puts  Matthew  out  with  his  whole 
narration. 

4.  The  other  passage  or  prophe<^y   which 

1  think  to  be  cited  by   Matthew,  and  said 

by  him    to  be  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of 

the  discovery  which  the  wise  men  made  to 

Herod,  is  brought  in  on  the  occasion  of  the 

slaughter  which,  he  says,  Herod  made,  of 

*Moges  calls  Israel  God's  hod  Id   bis  demand  be- 
fore Pharaob.    £xod. 
t  Luke  i!,  21--M. 


the  babes  in  Bethlehsm.  "  Then  (says  he) 
was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Kama 
was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentations,  and 
weeping  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted, because  they  are  not."J  Please  turn 
in  your  Bible  to  Jeremiah  xxxi,  12,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  evidently  and  plainly 
relates  to  the  sufierings  of  the  ten  tribes 
and  their  glorious  return.  The  strongest 
confirmation  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
wise  men  was  invented  to  usher  in  the  ac- 
•ommodation  of  the  three  cited  passages  is, 
that  Luke  is  silent  about  it,  and  gives  an 
entire  ditferent  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth.  He  substitutes  the  story 
of  the  shepherds  who  kept  watch  (ii,  8-20.) 
I  have  observed  before  his  differing  also 
concerning  the  journey  to  Egypt.  So 
neither  does  he  mention  the  massacre  of 
the  babes  by  Herod,  but  places  the  birth  of 
Jesus  at  the  time  when  Cyrenius  (lat. 
Quirinius)  was  made  Governor  of  Syria, 
which  was  several  years  after  King  Herod's 
death,  Judea  being  annexed  to  Syria  (Jo- 
sephus  Antiq.  xviii,  1.)  "  For  it  was 
Cyrenius'  province  to  tax  and  assess  those 
people,  and  make  seizure  of  the  moneys 
and  moveables  of  Archelaus,"  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Herod,  but  was  de- 
posed by  the  Roman  Emperor.  It  was  on 
occasion  of  this  tax  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  to  Bethlehem.  "And  so  it  was,  that, 
while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  ac- 
complished that  she  should  be  delivered  ; 
and  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son." 
(Luke  ii,  4-8.)  But  had  he  been  born  in 
Herod's  time,  it  must  appear  \ery  surpris- 
ing and  incredible  that  none  but  Matthew 
should  relate  this  most  barbarous  and  in- 
human act,  Josephus  is  very  circumstan- 
tial and  very  particularly  describes  the 
cruelties  which  this  barbarous  king  com- 
mitted;  and  yet  says  not  a  word  concern- 
ing this  bloody  d*^ed,  which  he  would  most 
certainly  have  related  had  it  been  true  ;  for 
he  was  not  sparing  of  his  character.  It  is 
mere  trifling  to  pretend,  as  some  do,  that 
Josfiphus  purposely  concealed  this  butch- 
ery to  avoid  giving  countenance  to  the 
Evangelist.  For  even  if  true,  and  related 
as  such  by  Josephus,  it  could  only  prove 
the  jealousy  of  Herod,  but  never  that  an- 
other king  was  really  born.    But  surely 


:  Matthew  il,  16-18. 
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they  can  not  and  dare  not  tax  Luke  with 
any  such  design  ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  bis 
placing  the  birth  of  Jesus  when  Cyrenius 
was  Governor  of  Syria,  an  event  that  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Herod,  that  Jesus 
could  not  be  born  during  his  reign.  The 
agreement  of  Josephus  and  Luke  in  this 
particular,  and  Luke's  silence  in  these  af- 
fairs and  never  mentioning  any  thing  to 
have  happened  under  Herod,  is  equal  to 
a  demonstration  against  the  f«cts  as  re- 
corded by  Matthew. 


LETTER  VI. 

6.  The  next  citation  made  by  Matthew, 
and  said  by  him  to  be  fulfilled,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city, 
called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled, 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  (ii,  23.)  But  as 
Matthew  unfortunately  omits  to  say  which 
of  the  prophets  foretell  this,  and  no 
one  of  the  numerous  commentators  of  the 
Bible  has  been  able  to  find  the  prediction 
in  the  Scriptures,  I  feel  tempted  to  think 
the  passage,  like  a  good  many  otbei-s,  to  be 
invented  for  the  edification  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous.  The  marginal  references 
point  us  to  Judges,  but  we  only  find  there 
a  command  from  the  angel  announcing 
Sampson's  birth  to  his  parents  to  brinp  the 
boy  np  as  a  Nazarite,  which  meHiis  a  per- 
son under  a  vow  of  abstinence,  the  particu- 
lars whereof  you  may  read  in  Numbers, 
chap.  xvii.  If  Matthew  meant  this  he 
only  shows  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew language  by  confounding  the  word 
Nazarene,  signifying  an  inhabitant  of 
Nazareth,  with  Nazarite.  From  this  and 
further  quotation  of  Matthew  which  I 
shall  consider  in  its  proper  order,  it  is  al- 
most proved  to  a  certainty,  that  the  writer 
did  not  understand  Hebrew,  and  compiled 
his  narrative  long  after  the  custom  of  the 
Nazarite  with  his  vows  had  ceased  with 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  had 
been  nearly  forgotten.  For  that  any  one 
having  even  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  should  mistake  one  for  the  other 
of  these  terms,  so  widely  differing  in  their 
meaning,  appears  altogether  incredible. 

As  I  am  only  showing  that  the  passages, 


or  prophecies,  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jeans, 
are  not  properly  applied,  and  none  pretend 
tlsat  this  is  literally  fulfilled,  it  is  not  my 
place  to  take  notice,  or  make  any  remarks 
on  what  they  say  concerning  this  passage. 
But  the  solution  of  Dr.  Echard*  is  certainly 
very  curious,  who,  after  relating  Jesus'  re- 
turn to  his  former  habitation,  adds,  "which 
being  a  mean  and  despicable  place,  it  af- 
terward gained  Jesus  the  reproachful  title 
ot  a  Nazarene,  according  to  the  aim  and 
turn  of  several  prophecies,  as  St.  Matthew 
observes."  But  here  the  Doctor  is  mis- 
taken, for  the  title  of  Nazarite  was  honora- 
ble, and  was  never  given  by  way  of  re- 
proach ;  the  term  Nazarene  was  long  after 
the  time  of  Jesus  turned  from  its  first 
meaning  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth  to 
denote  Christiaws  in  general.  As  usual  the 
Doctor  omits  to  produce  the  "several 
prophecies." 

6.  The  next  citation  made  by  Matthew 
concerns  the  preaching  of  John.  "  For 
this  is  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Esaias,  saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  make  His  paths  straight."  (iii,  3.) 
But  the  context  of  the  chapter  (Is.  xlix) 
whence  this  citation  is  taken,  very  evi- 
dently shows  that  John  was  not  the  person 
spoken  of.  For  it  says,  "  Comfort,  comfort 
ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto 
her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned ;  for  she  has  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  her 
sins,"  which  verses  precede  the  one  quoted 
by  Matthew.  What  comfort  it  was  now  that 
John  brought  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem 
has  not  yet  been  made  out.  How  could 
their  warfare  be  accomplished,  when  the 
greatest  vengeance  was  at  that  time  to  be  . 
poured  out?  how  could  their  iniquities, 
be  said  to  be  pardoned,  when  they  are  acP-" ' 
cused  to  have  contracted  the  highest  guijt" 
at  that  very  time?  or  how  could  the  pro-.^' 
phet  declare  that  they  had  received  double 
for  all  their  sins,  when  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment was  still  to  be  inflicted  on  them  ? 
from  which  circumstances  in  the  prophecy 
it  is  plain  that  this  passage  is  not  properly 
cited,  and  not  literally  fulfilled.  The 
prophecy  is,  according  to  its  plain,  obvious 
meaning,  declarative  of  times  and  circum- 
stances entirely  different  from  those  which 

*Bcc)e8.  HlRt.  vol.  I,  p.  7. 
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came  to    pass   at   that   time,  therefore  it 
could  not  relate  to  John. 

7.  The  next  citation  made  by  Matthew  is 
to  prove  that  Jesus'  removal  from  Naza- 
reth and  settling  at  Capernaum  was  fore- 
told. This  Jesus  did  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  Esaias,  the 
prophet  saying : 

Matthew  iv,  15, 16.  Isaiah  ix.  1,2. 

"The  land  of  Zebulon,  :     "Nevertheless,  the  dim- 

and  the  land  of  Neptha-  :  ness  shall  not  be  such  as 

lim  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  i  was  in  her  vexation  .when 

beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  i  at  first  he  lightly  afflicted 

the  Gentiles;  the  people  .  the  land  of  Zebulon,  and 

which  satin  darkness  saw  ;  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 

treat  light;  aud  to  them  ;  afterward  did  nioregriev- 

which   sat  in  the  region  :  ously  afflict   her  by    the 

and  shadow  of  death  light  i  way    of  the   sea,  beyond 

is  spmng  up."  :  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the 

*^  I  nations.    The  people  that 

:  walked  in  darkness  have 

iseen  a   great   light;  they 

:  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 

'■  the  shadow  of  death  upon 

;  them     has     the    light 

•shone." 

I  have  put  the  citation  and  text  in  differ- 
ent columns,  that  you  may  see  the  differ- 
ence. The  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  with 
the  five  succeeding  ones  forms  a  contin- 
uous poem  in  which  are  described  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  the  punishment  for  his 
want  of  faith  by  the  Assyrians,  Hezekiah's 
birth  and  promising  youth,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib.  In  the  verses 
above  quoted,  the  prophets'  plain  meaning 
is,  to  declare  the  joy  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  should  have,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sorrow  aud  aflaiction,  occasioned 
by  the  army  of  the  King  of  Assyria  which 
was  to  be  totally  destroyed,  and  they  were 
thus  to  be  delivered  from  this  dreadful 
enemy.  This  event  and  prophecy  relates 
no  more  to  tne  removal  of  Jesus  from  one 
place  to  another,  than  it  does  to  your  re- 
moval from  New  York  to  Richmond. 

8.  The  next  prophecy  cited  by  Matthew, 
and  said  to  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus,  is  "  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by 
Esaias,  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took 
our  infirmities  and  bore  our  sicknesses," 
(Matth.  viii,  16,  17,)  which  citation  thus 
said  to  be  fulfilled  is  in  Isaiah  liii,  4: 
"  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grief,  and  car- 
ried our  sorrows."  Now,  whoever  can, 
from  this  passage  of  the  prophet,  draw  a 
sense  importing  the  casting  out  of  devils 
out  of  men's  bodies  and  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases, must  do  it  by  the  help  of  some  un- 
common rule,  or  art,  to  us  unknown ;  for 
literally  it  can  not  mean  any  such  thing. 
Curing  or  removing  a  disease  is  not  bear- 
ing it.    But  even  supposing  it  would  mean 


this,  and  that  it  was  really  fulfilled  by 
Jesus  in  performing  these  cures  bodily, 
must  it  not  upset  some  person's  deductions 
who  explain  this  passage  by  the  cure  of 
sin  and  spiritual  infirmities  by  his  death? 
The  pretense  that  it  means  spiritual  cures 
must  of  course  be  contrary  to  Matthew, 
who  says  the  passage  was  fulfilled  by  those 
bodily  cures.  As  I  intend  to  write  to  you 
in  full  on  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
whence  this  citation  is  taken,  I  will  pass  it 
now  without  further  comment. 

9.  The  next  citation  by  Matthew  is,  when 
Jesus,  iu  order  to  persuade  the  people  to 
believe  that  John  was  Elias,  says:  "And 
if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  was  Elias  which 
was  to  come."  (Matth.   xi,    14.)    Elias  is 
the  Greek  pronunciation   and  spelling  of 
Elijah,  which  was  the  name  of  a  prophet 
in  King  Ahab's  time,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  mysteriously  disappeared  (II.  Kings). 
The  prophet  Malachi  promises  his  re-ap- 
pearance (Mai.   ii,  5,  6,)  in   the  following 
words :  "  Behold,  I   will   send  you  Elijah 
the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers   to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
with  a  curse."    This  is  certainly  a  great 
and  glorious  work   which   that  great  pro- 
phet was  to  be  sent  to  do  ;  and   it  should 
not  be  wondered  that  the  Jews,  on  a  prom- 
ise so  plainly  expressed,  should  found  the 
hope  of  Elias' or  Elijah's  coming  for  so  de- 
sirable and  beneficent  a  purpose ;  at  least 
those  who,  on  another  occasion,  do  firmly 
believe  that  not  only  Elias,  but  Moses,  too, 
did  really  come  down  from  heaven  in  a 
bodily  shape  (for  how  otherwise  could  the 
disciples  know  it  was  they,  or  to  what  end 
should  they  desire  to  build  a  tabernacle  for 
their  abode  ?)*  to  answer  no  purpose  at  all 
that  we  know  of,  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  their  having  such  hopes.    But  be  that  as 
it  may,  thus  much  is  certain,  Elias  or  Eli- 
jah was  promised  to  be  sent,  that  is,  a  per- 
son who  bore  that  name  ;  and  John's  com- 
ing can  not  be  deemed  a  literal  fulfilling  of 
the  promise. , 

10.  The  next  citation  made  by  Matthew, 
and  said  by  him  to  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus,  is 
on  occasion  of  the  cures  that  he  wrought 
on  the  multitude  of  his  followers,  and  his 
charging  them  not  to  make  it  known. 
*Matth.  xvii,  1-4 ;  Marie  ix,  4, 5 ;  Luke  ix,  30-SB, 
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♦*  All  this  happened,"  says  Matthew,  "that 
it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias,  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  my 
servant  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  my  beloved, 
in  whom  my  soul  was  well  pleased  :  I  will 
put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
strive  nor  cry  ;  neither  shall  any  mun  hear 
his  voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall 
he  not  quench,  till  he  send  iorth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall  the 
Gentiles  trust"  (Matth.  xii,  15—21).  This 
citation  is  made  from  Isaiah,  (xlii,  1—4) 
with  some  difference,  particularly  the  last 
sentence,  "  And  in  his  name  shall  the 
Gentiles  trust,"  which  is  an  addition  of  the 
evangelist's.  I  confess,  that  considering 
the  citation  and  what  is  said  thereby  to  be 
fulfilled,  I  can  not  see  the  least  resem- 
blance, nor  find  the  least  connection  to  the 
matter  intended;  for  how  can  the  passage 
cited  said  to  be  fulfilled,  either  by  the  mul- 
titudes following  Jesus,  or  by  his  healing 
them,  or  by  his  charging  them  not  to  make 
him  known  ?  I  know  that  it  is  pretended 
"  that  by  the  secrecy  which  Jesus  imposed 
on  those  he  cured,  (but  for  which  we  have 
only  the  evangelist's  word)  the  passage  is 
fulfilled,  because  it  represents  his  quiet, 
humble,  and  meek  temper. "f  To  this  I 
answer,  that  his  imposing  silence  on  those 
he  cured,  did  not  proceed  from  his  quiet, 
humble,  and  meek  disposition,  but  from 
altogether  different  motives ;  and  for  the 
truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Echard  him- 
self,J  to  Mr.  Locke?,  and  to  many  others, 
who  assign  other  motives  for  his  imposing 
secrecy;  therefore  this  citation  neither 
proves  one  thing  nor  the  other  to  be 
thereby  fulfilled. 

11.  Matthew's  next  citation  is  occasioned 
by  Jesus'  speaking  in  parables,  that  he 
might  not  be  understood  by  the  people  he 
spoke  to,  lest  otherwise  they  should  under- 
stand him,  and  be  by  that  means  converted 
and  healed,  for  though  it  is  pretended  that 
he  came  to  save,  yet,  as  St.  John  says, 
they  were  to  have  their  eyes  blinded,  and 
their  hearts  hardened  "that  they  should 
not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand 
with  their  heart."  (John  xii,  40.)  "  There- 
fore (says  Matthew  xiii,  13,  14)  speak  I  to 
them  in  parable ;  because  seeing  they  see 


tEchard's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  I,  pages  96  and  97. 

llbid,  89-90. 

^Reason,  of  Cbris.,  vol.  II  p.  522. 


not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 
they  understand.  And  in  the9i  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith,  By 
hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under- 
stand, and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall 
not  perceive."  The  prophet  (Isaiah  ii,  9  to 
the  end)  speaks  in  perfectly  plain  terms 
about  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  his 
own  time,  consequentlj'  the  passage  has 
not  the  least  relation  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  is  therefore  no  literal 
fulfilling  about  it.  Matthew  makes  yet 
another  citation  about  Jesus'  speaking  in 
parables  :  "All  these  things  (says  he)  spake 
Jesus  unto  the  u)ultitude  in  parable,  and 
without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them." 


Matthew  xiii,  35. 
That  it  might  be  ful- 


Psalm  lxxviii.:2.  3. 


I  will  open  my  mouth 
filled  which  \vas  spoken  i in  a  parable;  I  will  utter 
by  the  prophet,  saying.  I  idark  saylngsof  old  which 
will  open  my  month  in; we  have  heard  and 
parables:  I  will  utter -known,  and  our  fathers 
things  which  have  been  ;  have  told  us." 
kept  secret  from  the  foun-  i 
dation  of  the  world." 

You  have  in  diflerent  columns  the  cita- 
tion, and  the  place  from  which  it  is  cited, 
by  which  it  appears,  tiiat  nothing  is 
thereby  fulfilled,  neither  does  the  psalm 
contain  any  thing  which  can  be  extended 
or  made  in  any  way  applicable  to  a  Mes- 
siah ;  besides  this  the  evangelist  has  adul- 
terated the  text,  and  qualified  it  to  his 
purpose,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  unfair. 
You  will  pardon  here  a  short  digression. 
Speaking  in  parables  is  not  peculiar  to 
Jesus,  or  the  New  Testament.  The  preach- 
ers and  teachers  of  the  Talmudical  times 
very  frequently  illustrate  their  doctrines 
by  parables,  of  which  a  very  great  number 
has  reached  us  in  the  Talmudical  writings. 
You  may  enjoy  them  bj'^  the  dozens,  every 
one  as  good  and  frequently  superior  to 
those  related  in  the  Gospels  as  proceeding 
from  Jesus.  Herder  has  collected  and 
published  some  of  them.  I  may  possibly 
translate  some  for  you  if  I  have  leisure, 
and  you  should  desire  to  see  any.  The 
aphorisms  and  maxims  of  Jesus  and  Paul 
are  also  equalled  and  excelled  by  Jewish 
post- Biblical  writers,  many  of  whom  lived 
before  the  time  of  Jesus. 

12.  The  next  prophecy,  said  by  Matthew 
to  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus,  concerns  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  mentioned  by 
the  other  three  evangelists,  who  refer  to 
the  same  prophecy  cited  from  Zechariah 
(ix,  9),  which  Matthew  (xxi,  5)  quotes  in 
the  following  words :  "  Tell  ye  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  King  eometh  unto 
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thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a 
colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Now  here  the 
evangelist's  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage leads  him  into  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
Tautology,  or  repetition  of  the  same  idea 
in  different  words,  is  a  peculiarity  of  He- 
brew poetry,  as  yoa  may  notice  in  thou- 
sands of  passages  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
of  Matthew  in  his  endeavor  to  prove  Jesus 
the  very  Christ  (Messiah)  mistakes  the 
tautological  expression,  "  sitting  upon  an 
ass,  even  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass"  for  a 
peculiar  prophecy,  and  relates  as  a  literal 
fulfillment,  "  the  disciples  went,  and  did 
as  Jesus  commanded  them,  and  brought 
the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their 
clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon^  I  think 
it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  settle  on 
what  sort  of  a  beast  it  was  that  Jesus  made 
bis  triumphant  entry  into  the  capitol  of 
Judea;  you  may,  if  you  like,  follow 
Matthew,  and  believe  he  sat  both  on  the 
colt  and  the  ass :  or  you  may  follow  Mark 
and  Luke  who  say  it  was  on  a  colt ;  or  if 
you  prefer,  let  it  be,  with  John,  the  ass 
alone.  You  may  also  believe  this  evan- 
gelist when  he  tells  you  that  the  beast  was 
found  by  Jesus,  and  not  sent  for  as  the 
others.  John  makes  a  remark  on  this  oc- 
casion from  which  you  may  draw  your 
own  inferences  concerning  this  and  other 
transactions  related  as  having  taken  place; 
he  says  (John  xii,  16):  "These  things  un- 
derstood not  his  disciples  at  the  first :  but 
when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  wei'e  written  of  him, 
and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him." 
A  person's  riding  upon  an  ass,  or  any 
other  beast  can  never  be  a  sure  mark  of  a 
Messiah,  because  this  would  be  within 
any  pretender's  power  to  fulfill.  Moreover, 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Zechariah,  de- 
scribes the  entry  of  Zerubbabel,  is  no 
prophecy  of  a  future  event,  and  can  not  be 
literally  fulfilled,  since  Jesus  was  no  king, 
neither  was  his  appearance  any  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  Jerusalem,  as  they  pretend, 
for  instead  of  the  promised  victory  and  de- 
fense, war  and  desolation  followed. 

18.  The  next  citation  made  by  Matthew, 
and  said  by  him  to  be  fulfilled,  concerns 
Judas  returning  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
with  which  was  bought  the  potter's  field. 
"Then  (says  he)  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 


ver, the  price  of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did 
value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field 
as  the  Lord  appointed  me."  (Matth.  xxvii, 
3 — 10.)  It  happens  somewhat  unluckily, 
that  the  book  of  Jeremy  does  not  contain 
this  passage ;  neither  is  any  such  saying  to 
be  found  in  all  the  prophets.  In  Zechariah 
(xi,  13)  there  is  a  passage  concerning  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  given  to  the  prophet  as  a 
recompense  when  he  asked  the  officers  ot 
the  people  for  a  reward  in  return  for  God's 
care  of  the  nation,  and  which  he,  by  God's 
command,  returned  to  the  treasurer  (pot- 
ter) of  the  temple.  The  commentators  of 
the  New  Testament  refer  to  this  passage  ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  the  thing  intended 
by  the  evangelist,  for  he  represents  it  as  a 
prophecy  foretold,  which  the  passage  in 
Zechariah  is  not,  since  it  relates  to  us  an 
act  performed  there  and  then.  There  is  no 
such  prophecy  in  the  whole  Bible,  and 
therefore  none  can  be  said  to  be  fulfilled. 

14.  The  next  citation,  and  the  last  con- 
tained in  Matthew's  Gospel  (xxvii,  35)  said 
by  him  to  be  fulfilled,  is  on  the  circum- 
stance of  dividing  Jesus'  vestments ;  "that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments 
amongst  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did 
they  cast  lots,"  alluding  to  one  of  the 
Psalms  (xxii,  18)  which,  as  plainly  appears 
from  its  contents,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  David  under  the  utmost  affliction 
and  distress,  probably  on  his  flight  from 
Jerusalem  during  Absalom's  rebellion. 
His  expressions  are  adapted  throughout 
his  Psalms  to  the  circumstances  he  was 
then  in,  describing  at  the  same  time  his 
trust  in  God,  and  his  prayer  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Therefore,  to  imagine  that  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  prophesied  or  foretold  how 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  to  divide  Jesus' 
garments,  appears  not  only  very  absurd, 
but  quite  foreign  and  trifling,  and  can  not 
be  made  to  answer  any  end  at  all ;  for 
surely  none  will  place  the  proof  of  a  Mes- 
siah on  such  a  circumstance,  as  the  Roman 
law  gave  the  clothing  worn  by  any  person 
adjudged  unto  death  to  the  executioner.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  Psalm  having  relation  to 
David  himself,  no  part  can  by  any  circum- 
stance be  literally  fulfilled. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Having  in  my  two  last  letters  examined 
all  the  quotations  produced  by  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel  called  Matthew's,  and  said 
by  him  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  found 
them  not  to  be  so  in  their  plain,  proper  and 
literal  sense,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse 
my  not  doing  the  like  by  the  other  quota- 
tions in  the  remaining  Gospels,  as  it  would 
only  be  tedious  ;  yet  I  can  with  truth  as- 
sure you  that,  having  carefully  examined 
every  one  of  them,  they  all  appear  to  me 
such  as  either  have  no  reference  to  any 
Messiah,  and  are  torn  from  all  connection 
in  the  chapters  whence  they  are  taken,  or 
are  qualified  and  adulterated  to  the  wri- 
ter's purpose.  Paul  in  particular  is  guilty 
of  the  latter  artifice  in  his  epistles.  This 
you  will  find,  if  you  will  go  to  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  passages,  said  to  be  ful- 
filled, with  their  plain  meaning  in  the 
Bible. 

Being  in  an  historical  mood  to-day  let  us 
sift  the  trial  and  execution  of  Jesus ;  for 
on  account  of  the  hatred  and  bloody  per- 
secutions which  this  part  ot  the  Gospel 
narrative  has  caused,  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thinking  mind. 

As  an  historical  fact  only  the  execution 
of  Christ  by  Pontius  Pilate,  under  \he 
reign  of  Tiberius,  is  established,  as  related 
by  Tacitus,  and  cited  to  you  in  a  former 
letter.^'  On  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
Evangelists,  we  arrive  at  this  result :  That 
it  was  the  Romans  alone  who,  for  political 
reasons,  executed  Jesus,  because  he  presented 
himself  as  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews.  If 
we  strike  from  the  Gospels  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  people 
upon  his  execution,  all  connection  and 
natural  course  of  the  events  is  restored,  and 
the  contradictions  are  removed.  This  as- 
sertion is  fully  proven  by  the  following 
foAits  : 

Crucifixion  was  no  Jewish  death  penalty, 
either  according  to  Biblical  or  Talmudical 
law.  It  did  not  exist  at  all  among  the  Jews, 
and  considering  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Jews  adhered  to  their  law,  no  Jewish 
tribunal  could  pronounce  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion,  nor  have  it  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  Jewish  lawful  manners  of  ex- 
ecuting  criminals  were  by  the  sword,  by 
*I  use  here  Phlllppson's  "Crucifixion  JindtheJews." 


stoning,  and  by  strangulation;  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  death  penalty— being  only 
inflicted,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  **  to 
put  away  the  evil  from  amongst  you,  and 
not  for  revenge  and  torture" — were  miti- 
gated by  administering  to  the  culprit  a 
soporific  medicine,  a  humane  provision 
which  even  our  much  boasted  modern  civ- 
ilization lacks. 

On  the  contrary,  crucifixion  was  in  use 
among  the  Greeks;  and  the  Roman  law 
provided  crucifixion  as  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment for  the  crime  of  pei^dtiellio,  which 
comprised  all  oflienses  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  commonwealth,  such  as 
treason,  rebellion,  conspiracy,  usurpation 
of  political  power  and  anthority,  &c., 
{Pauli,  sent.  rec.  lib.  V.  tit.  17  p.  Summa 
supplicia  sunt  a-uce,  <kc.)  Even  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  term  crimen  majestatis 
was  used  in  law  for  all  political  offenses, 
the  crime  of  perduellio  was  si  ill  retained  as 
distinct  from  the  whole  class.  (1.  ii,  D. 
xlviii,  4.)  To  perfect  the  crime  it  was  not 
a  necessary  condition  that  an  overt  act 
should  have  been  committed  ;  mere  trea- 
sonable language,  disclosing  the  intention 
of  the  person,  was  sufficient  to  render  him 
guilty  of  the  crime.  (Pauli,  sent.  lib.  C,  tit. 
19§1;  lib.  IV.,  §1,10  D.  1.  7^3;  D.48,  4;  1. 
11  cit:  Hostili  animo  adversusrempublicam 
vel  principeni  animatus.)  Whoever  was 
found  guilty  of  perduellio  was  bound, 
scourged,  and  hanged  (crucified)  with  his 
head  covered.  It  was  of  this  crime  of  per- 
duellio  of  which  Jesus  was  tried  and  con- 
victed before  Pilate,  and  for  which  he  was 
crucified  according  to  the  Roman  law. 
While  in  Rome  certain  officers— the  duum- 
vari,  qua^stores,  <fec.— superintended  exe- 
cutions, this  task  was  committed  in  the 
[  provinces  to  a  centurio ;  the  execution  it- 
self was  performed  by  a  speculator,  (Sen. 
deira  i,  16,  Dion.  Iviii,  14, 1.  6,  D.  48,  20)  or 
by  assistants— op^ioncA— such  as  soldiers, 
Ac,  chosen  by  the  centurio  (1.  6,  cit.  Varro, 
L.  L.  v,  16).  We  find  the  centurio  and  his 
soldier  assistants  at  the  execution  of  Jesus ; 
the  speculator  is  mentioned  in  Mark  vi,  27. 
The  garments  with  which  a  culprit  was 
clothed  when  he  was  carried  to  his  execu- 
tion— spolia — could  be  kept  by  the  execu- 
tioner, whereas  all  other  effects  that  he  had 
with  him— paunicularia — were  either  de- 
livered to  the  Jiscus,  or  employed  by  the 
praeses   for    other    purposes.    Lastly,  the 
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body  of  au  executed  crimiual  was  deliv- 
ered to  his  relatives,  or  to  any  other  person 
that  demanded  it.  (Dig.  48,  24  de  cadav. 
pumit.) 

From  these  particulars  you  will  see  that 
the  mode  and  manner  of  the  execution  of 
Jesus  was  in  full  keeping  with  Roman  law 
and  usage.  We  are  further  told  by  the 
Evangelists,  that  after  his  condemnation 
by  Pilate,  the  Roman  soldiers  put  on  him 
a  scarlet  or  purple  robe,  placed  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right 
hand,  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and 
mocked  him,  saying:  "Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews  !"  But  when  they  had  crucified  him 
they  *•  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation, 
written,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the 
Jews."  (Matth.  xxvli,  27—37;  Mark  xv, 
16—20;  Luke  xxiii,  38;  John  xix,  2.)  Ac- 
cording to  John  (xix,  19)  Pilate  himself 
"  wrote  a  title  and  put  it  on  the  cross,  and 
the  writing  was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  The  Jews  demurred  to 
this  inscription,  but  "  that  he  had  said,  I 
am  King  of  the  Jews",  whereupon  Pilate 
answered,  "What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written."  What  conclusion  can  we  derive 
from  all  this  ?  Undoubtedly  no  other  than 
that  the  Romans,  with  Pilate  at  their  head, 
executed  Jesus  as  a  political  offender 
against  the  Roman  rule.  They  crucified 
him  as  '*  King  of  the  Jews :"  they  mocked 
him  as  such  by  a  purple  robe,  by  a  crown 
and  a  sceptre ;  they  thus  gave  vent  to  their 
hatred,  not  alone  against  Jesus,  but  also 
against  the  Jewish  people.  Nay,  the  in- 
scription composed  by  Pilate  himself,  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  insisted  upon 
it,  clearly  show  that  Pilate  thereby  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Jews  as  accomplices 
in  the  political  crime;  whereas  they  de- 
sired every  allusion  to  their  complicity  re- 
moved. (Pilate  attempted  the  same  thing 
before,  and  the  Jews  demurred  to  it.  [John 
xix,  14, 15.]) 

But  it  might  be  asked,  was  there  suffi- 
cient reason  to  induce  Pilate  to  regard 
Jesus  as  a  king,  and  was  he  the  man  capa- 
ble of  ordering  an  execution  on  that  accu- 
sation ? 

JFor  three  years  and  a  half,  as  the  scanty 
fragmentary  Gospel  narratives  inform  us, 
Jesus  traveled  about  in  Galilee,  teaching 
without  serious  interruption  from  the  Jews  ; 
he  did  and  said  all  he  pleased,  without  be- 


ing actually  persecuted  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  found  many  adherents  among 
the  people,  (so  they  relate)  and  those  that 
were  hostile  to  him  only  sought  to  render 
him  suspicious  before  the  people  by  putting 
captious  questions  to  him.  He  goes  to  Ju- 
dea.  He  approaches  Jerusalem  completely 
undisturbed ;  he  enters  the  city  in  solemn 
procession.  Great  multitudes  come  to  meet 
him,  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  <fec.; 
the  whole  city  is  thrown  into  commotion 
and  pay  him  homage.  He  goes  into  the 
Temple  and  drives  out  all  who  sold  objects 
of  sacrifices,  money  changers,  and  venders 
of  doves.  He  harangues  the  multitude, 
chastises  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
encourages  the  people  to  j^roclaim  him 
king,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  words 
of  some  Pharisees  (Luke  xix,  39,  40).  The 
people  believe  him,  *'  for,"  says  Luke  (xix, 
48),  "all  the  people  were  very  attentive  to 
hear  him,"  and  although  "  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  peo- 
ple sought  to  destroy  him,  yet  they  feared 
the  people;"  they  did  not  therefore  venture 
to  touch  him  (Luke  xix,  47,  48;  xx,  19). 
Considering  the  manner  of  his  conduct  in 
general,  the  proclamations  and  opinions  of 
his  disciples  and  followers  (Luke  xix,  39 ; 
Acts  i,  6),  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
(whatever  opinion  {cum  grano  salis]  we 
may  entertain  of  the  related  particulars) 
the  commotion  and  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  Roman  procurator  or  governor  inter- 
fered, secured  the  person  of  Jesus,  and 
condemned  him  on  his  own  confession. 
(Matth.  xxvii,  11;  Markxv,  2;  Luke  xxiii, 
3  ;  John  xviii,  37.)  A  trial  before  the  San- 
hedrin  was  by  no  means  required  to  bring 
about  such  an  issue. 

I  need  not  relate  to  you,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  history,  all  the  events  that  preceded 
the  administration  of  Pilate  as  governor  of 
Judea  ;  you  may  read  the  full  particulars  in 
Josephus ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Jews 
endured  the  Roman  yoke  with  reluctance. 
They  were  extremely  irritated  and  sensi- 
tive, ready  for  revolt  and  resistance.  Pi- 
late himself  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  appointment,  refused  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Jews,  nurtured  their  indigna- 
tion, and,  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  pretexts 
for  interference,  was  at  any  moment  ready 
to  use  the  sword  against  them  and  cut 
them  down.    (How  much  his  right,  accord- 
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ing  to  Roman  law,  to  dispose  of  the  effects 
of  the  executed  rebels,  had  to  do  with  this, 
you  may  judge  for  yourself.)    Speaking  of 
an  event,  not  at  all   connected   with  our 
subject,  Philo  gives  us  a  description  of  his 
character.    "  Pilate,"  he  tells  us,  •'  W3S  by 
nature  inflexible  and  cruel,  as  well  as  re- 
lentless."   ie^a^  ad   Caj.)     Among  other 
acts  of  violence,  Pilate  seized  the  Teniple 
treasure,  under  the  pretext  to  use  it  for  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct.    The  people 
assembled  and  raised  a  loud  clamor ;  Pilate 
sent  a  large  nunil>er  of  soldiers,  dressed  in 
Jewish  garments,  with  clubs  concealed  be- 
neath, and  these  ferociously  fell  upon  the 
complaining  populace,   and   slew  a  large 
number.    "  This  atrocity,"  says  Josephus, 
♦*  brought  the  Jews  to  silence."  (Antiqu.  j 
xviii,  3  §2;  Jew.  W.  ii,  9  ^2.)    Among  the  | 
Samaritans  a  great  commotion  was  stirred 
up  by  an  impostor  who  induced  them   to 
dig  after  some  sacred  vessels  which,  as  he 
stated,    had    been    buried    by    Moses    on 
Mount  Gerizzim.    Pilate  anticipated  them, 
stationed   troops,  horse  and    foot,  on    the 
road  to  the  mountain.    These  cut  down  a 
portion,  dispersed  others,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  of  whom   Pilate  had   the   most 
distinguished  put  to  death.    This  massacre 
afforded  the  cause   for  his  dismissal.    The 
Samaritans  proved  to  Vitellius,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  rebel  against  the  Romans,  and   he  at 
once  ordered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Jews.  (Antiq.  xviii,  4, 
^1.)    To  these  actions  the  conduct  of  Pilate, 
as  described  by  John   on  the  occasion    of 
the  inscription  above  the  cross,  agrees  very 
well. 

For  a  man  ot  such  a  character,  suspicion 
and  a  popular  commotion  already  com- 
menced were  a  sufficient  pretext  for  order- 
ing the  execution  of  a  man  accused  of  seek- 
ing to  usurp  the  rule  over  the  people;  and, 
indeed,  the  Roman  governors  were  very 
watchful  of  every  attempt  to  claim  the 
Messiahsbip  among  the  Jews.  Wherever 
and  whenever  such  an  attempt  was  made, 
they  suppressed  it  with  relentless  rigor. 
Thus,  a  certain  Theudas  represented  him- 
self, in  the  year  46,  as  the  Messiah,  and 
with  four  hundred  followers  went  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  which  he  had  promised 
to  divide  ;  but  the  Roman  governor  Fadus 
»ent  a  troop  of  cavalry  after  them.    They 
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behaade^  Theudas,  and  killed  his  adher- 
ents. (Jos.  Antiq.  xx,  5,  §1.)  During  the 
administration  of  Felix,  an  Egyptian  Jew 
called  upon  the  people  to  go  with  him  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  he  would  show 
them  how,  upon  his  command,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down.  Felix  ordered 
his  troops  to  attack  the  people;  four  hun- 
dred were  cut  down,  but  the  Egyptian  es- 
caped. (Antiq.  xx,  8,  G.)  Thus,  there  was 
sufficient  pretext  for  Pilate,  as  shown  from 
his  character,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  in  general,  to  condemn  and  exe- 
cute Jesus  for  political  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Evangelists  relate 
very  fully  (tliough  with  a  wide  difference) 
the  repeated  etforts  of  Pilate  to  save  Jesus, 
and  the  persistent  demands  of  the  Jews  for 
his  execution. 

However  changeable  the  temperament  of 
a  populace  may  be  in  general,  does  it  seem 
probable  that  the  same  people  that  a  day 
before  had  received  Jesus  with  a  festive 
procession  and  paid  him  the  highest  hom- 
age ;  that  gave  him  the  power  to  act  the 
part  of  a  master  in  the  Temple,  does  it 
seem  likely  that  these  same  people  on  the 
day  following  clamor  for  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  refuse  all  requests,  repudiate  all 
compassion,  prefer  the  release  of  a  notable 
robber,  and  even  invoke  the  curse  upon 
their  own  heads  and  the  heads  of  their 
children  ?  Still  greater  is  the  contradic- 
tion, that  Pilate,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
inflexible,  cruel  and  relentless,  even  in 
matters  of  little  account,  who  hated  and 
despised  the  Jewish  people,  and  most 
cruelly  treated  them  on  every  occasion, 
who  punished  and  suppressed  with  the  se- 
verest atrocity  every  popular  commotion 
and  riot,  all  at  once  appears  as  the  weakest 
coward,  and  delivers  a  man,  whom  he  pub- 
licly declares  innocent  and  whom  he 
makes  every  exertion  to  save,  to  his  sol- 
diers for  the  most  atrocious  indignities  and 
the  mo8t  agonizing  execution,  simply  be- 
cause the  congregated  rabble  clamored  for 
his  death.  Nay,  if  Pilate  had  indeed  been 
such  a  contemptible  coward,  how  could  he 
have  thus  compromised  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  rule  ? 
If  he  would,  indeed,  yield  to  the  populace 
from  fear,  must  he  not  at  least  have  saved 
the  appearance,  so  that  he  did  not  make 
the  weakness  of  his  own  power,  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  still  more  manifest  bjr  his 
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repeated  attempts  to  change  the  determin- 
ation of  the  maltitude,  and  his  frequent 
protestations  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus?  I 
He  thus  appears  not  only  as  the  most  mis- 
erable coward  who  from  fear  makes  him- 
self the  executioner  of  an  innocent  man, 
but  also  as  the  most  contemptible  repre- 
sentative of  the  Koman  power.  Had  Pi- 
late met  the  Jewish  people  with  vigorous 
resistance  to  avoid  the  charge  of  weakness, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  justified 
by  the  Roman  authorities,  even  on  the  ac- 
cusation of  having  spared  the  life  of  a 
rebel.  But  what  are  the  historical  facts? 
Was  he  not,  shortly  after  the  execution  of 
Jesus,  accused  of  precisely  the  reverse,  of 
relentless  severity  against  the  Jews,  and 
for  that  reason  sent  to  Rome  by  Vitellius, 
who  acteii  with  indulgence  and  considera- 
tion for  the  Jews?  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii,  4,  3.) 

We  find  here  what  generally  happeus- 
men  go  too  far  in  their  zeal  to  strengthen 
the  belief  in  a  cause,  and   thus  refute  it 
themselves. 

As  it  became  more  Mud  more  evident  in 
the  course  of  the  dt'velopmentot  Christian- 
ity, that  the  Jews  could  not  be  won  for  it, 
that  the  Graeco-R^jman  world  was  the 
proper  field  tor  its  propagation,  the  manip- 
ulators of  the  Gospels  sought  to  represent 
the  execution  through  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor in  a  way  as  to  clear  him  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  heap  all  of  it  on  the  Jews. 
It  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  preachers 
to  controvert  the  belief  that  Jesus  had  been 
executed  by  Roman  authorities  as  a  politi- 
cal offender  and  public  enemy  ;  they  had 
to  present  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  false  in- 
sinuation by  the  Jews,  and  to  show  that 
the  Roman  judge  was  fully  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  obstinate  clamors  of 
the  Jews.  The  more  the  attempts  of  the 
Romans  to  save  Jesus  were  prolonged,  the 
more  innocent  did  thev  appear,  and  the 
more  guilty  the  Jews.  Dreams,  washing 
of  bands,  imprecations  were  invented  to 
emphasize  the  innocence  of  the  Romans 
and  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  But  the  narra- 
tors did  not  see  that,  while  they  made 
themselves  more  credible  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  wanted  to  tind  the  Jews  guilty, 
they  entangled  themselves  in  contradic- 
tions which  rendered  the  fiction  evident 
and  their  motives  manifest  to  all  who  will 
and  can  see  clearly.  Who,  then,  will  hesi- 
tate to  erase  this  whole  scene  from  history 


LETTER  VIII. 

A  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Saobedrin,^ 
as  fictitiously  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
never  took  place.  Such  a  proceeding,  and 
the  demand  of  his  death  by  the  Jewish 
people,  lack  every  historical  authority,  and 
even  the  circumstances  of  historical  credi- 
bility. ' 

1.  First  of  all,  such  a  trial,  with  a  sen- 
tence of  death  resulting  therefrom  on  ac- 
count ol  religious  opinions^  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
can  not  be  shown  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin 
thus  made  themselves  judges  of  faith.  The 
divers  religious  views  of  the  then  existing 
parties,  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  and  their  manifold  branches,  the 
ofttimes  diametrically  opposed  interpre- 
tations of  the  academies  of  Shamai  and 
Hillel  had  produced  such  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  creed,  that  it  ended  only 
at  a  point  where  flagrant  violations  of  the 
law  commenced.  Especially  the  Messianic 
idea,  however  powerfully  it  moved  the 
popular  heart,  never  caused  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  men  who  presented  them- 
selves as  Messiahs  were  never  persecuted 
by  the  Jewish  authorities,  but  always  by 
the  Roman  governors,  as  the  examples 
cited  in  my  last  letter.  Even  the  {ex 
parte)  history  of  ihe  Apostles  furnish  a 
proof  for  this  statement.  The  Acts  (v,  34) 
relate  that,  when  Peter  and  John  were 
made  prisoners  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  on  account  of  their  addresses  to 
the  people,  the  court  released  them  upon 
the  protest  of  Gamaliel,  that  religious  opin- 
ions must  not  be  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial cognizance  and  decision,  but  be  left  to  "'^ 
the  judgment  of  God.  Compare  also  the 
account  of  the  condemnation  of  James  in 
Josephus.    (Antiq.  XX,  9,  I.) 

2.  The  Gospel,  according  to  John,  knows 
nothing  at  all  of  the  judicial  proceedings, 
of  the  examination  of  witnesses,  of  the  in-  . 
terrogatories  put  to  the  accused  aud  bis 
condemnation,  of  all  of  which  the  other 
Evangelists  present  such  a  full  account. 
After  having  related  (xi,  47)  that  tlie   high 


*Sauhedrin  (Qr.  Synhedrion)  were  the  Jewish  Su- 
preme Coart,  composed  of  seventy  scholars  from  the 
?eople.  They  were  admitted  to  power  by  Prince 
lyrcanus,  during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Za- 
dokites  (;Gr.  Sadducees)  or  Priest-Nobility,  and  the 
purely  Jewish  people  that  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  mixed  multitude  and  Samaritans,  and  were 
therefore  called  Pharisees  fRepHrationistg;.  (Comp. 
Geiger'8  Hist,  of  Judaism.) 
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priests  and  Pharisees  had  first  counseled 
together  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (xviii),  tells 
us  that  Jesus  was  at  first  led  to  Annas,  the 
former  high  priest,  who  asked  him  **  of  his 
disciples  and  of  his  doctrines,"  whereupon 
Jesus  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  openly- 
taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple ; 
hereupon  Jesus  was  brought  before  Cai- 
aphas  who  sent  him  before  Pilate.  With 
the  exception  of  the  account  of  Peter's  de- 
nial of  Christ,  this  is  all  that  John  narrates 
until  his  appearance  before  Pilate  ;  hence 
there  is  not  the  least  trace  to  be  found  in 
his  Gospel  of  a  judicial  proceeding  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  If  the  other  three  Gospels 
did  not  exist,  we  could  derive  no  other  con- 
clusion from  John  than  this,  that  a  number 
of  Pharisees,  in  connection  with  the  high 
priest,  had  secretly  conspired  against  Jesus, 
and  then  delivered  him  up  to  the  Roman 
Governor.  His  silence  on  such  an  import- 
ant act  is  of  the  greatest  weight  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus, 
and  must  essentially  strengthen  our  doubts 
of  the  real  occurrence  of  the  facts  related. 
This  silence  of  John  justifies  our  assump- 
tion that  the  accounts  given  by  the  other 
Gospels  are  but  embellishments  without 
any  historic  value  whatever. 

3.  The  accounts  contain  a  number  of  con- 
tradictions in  themselves,  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  Jewish  law.  Even  the  arrest 
of  Jesus  presents  some  doubts.  The  band 
commissioned  with  his  execution  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  servants  of  the  high 
priest  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and,  nevertheless, 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a 
traitor,  not  alone  to  designate  the  place 
where  Jesus  had  spent  the  night,  but  also 
to  point  him  out  among  his  disciples.  Ac- 
cording to  the  three  Evangelists,  Judas 
kissed  Jesus  to  give  them  a  sign :  "Whom- 
soever I  shall  kiss  that  same  is  he ;  hold 
him  fast."  According  to  John,  Jesus  went 
to  meet  them,  and  asked  them :  "Whom 
seek  ye?"  And  when  they  assured  him  by 
calling  out  his  name,  he  continued :  "  I  am 
he;"  whereupon  they  repeatedly  "fell  to 
the  ground."  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
servants  and  messengers  of  the  priests  and 
Sanhedrin  should  not  have  known  the  man 
whose  preaching  in  the  Temple  and  whose 
public  acts  and  appearance  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  had  created  such  great  com- 
motion ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  not 
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even   one  among  all  the  servants  of  the 
High  Court  of  the  Jews  who  should  have 
known  him,  so  that  a  paid  traitor  and  such 
special  proceedings  were  required  to  effect 
his  arrest?    These  questions   become  the 
more  emphatic  and  important   when  we 
consider  that,  but  a  little  after,   two  maid 
servants  of  the   house  of  the  high   priest 
recognized  Peter  as  one  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
and  designated  him  as  such  in  spite  of  his 
repeated   denial.    If  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
was  thus   generally  known  as  such,  how 
can  it  be  possible  that  his  master  was  not 
equally  generally  known?    This  contradic- 
tion vanishes  when  we  recognize  the  band 
who  arrested  him,  not  as  servants  of  the 
Jewish  authorities,  but  as  Roman  soldiers, 
who,  indeed,  required  a  Jewish  guide,  as 
whom  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself. 
And    John    actually   designates   them  as 
(Roman)  soldiers  (xviii,  3):   "Judas  then 
received  the  band  of  men  and  oflScers  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,"  and  verse 
12:  "Then  the  band  and  the  captain,  and 
officers  of  the  Jews  took  Jesus."    Thus, 
then,  the  captain  and  the  band  were  Roman 
soldiers  (there  were  no  Jewish  troops  at 
that  time)  who  were  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral Jewish  officials,  so  that  the  arrest  of 
Jesus  was  an  act  of  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  not  of  the  Jewish  court.    The  mention 
of  high  priests— ia  the  plural  number — is  in 
conflict  with  the  Jewish  institutions.    Mat* 
thew  (xxvii,  1)  speaks  even  of  "  all  "  the 
high  priests.    John  repeatedly  speaks    of 
the  high   priest  of  "that  same  year;"  for 
instance,  xviii,  13,  he  says  :  "  who  was  the 
high   priest  that  same  year,"  as  though 
there  had  been  an  annual  rotation  in  the 
office  of  the  high  priest,  whereas  the  tenure 
was  generally  during  life,   and  Caiaphas 
held  that  office  without  interruption  during 
the  whole  administration  of  Pilate,  that  is 
to  say,  ten  years.    These  expressions  show 
a  great  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  institutions 
which,  it  is  easy  to  explain,  existed  a  cen- 
tury after  the  discontinuation  of  that  office. 
But  the  greatest  objections  grow  out  of 
the  dates  given,  the  variety  of  which  creates 
various  doubts   when  compared  with  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  Jews-    All  four 
Evangelists  state  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  his 
body  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Sabbath 
(Saturday)  preceding;   but   how  do  they 
represent  all  the  rest?    In  the  first  consults- 
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tion,  the  Sanhedrin  are  said  to  have  agreed 
not  to  proceed  against  Jesus  "  on  a  feast 
day,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the 
people."  (Mat.  xxvi,  o,  Mark  xiv,  2.)  Did 
they  thus  seek  to  avoid  all  commotion  of 
the  people,  or  did  they  fear  the  people 
might  rebel  against  them,  for  a  violation 
by  them  of  a  solemn  feast?  And  should 
they  have,  nevertheless,  proceeded  against 
Jesus  on  the  feast  day,  and  thus  stirred  up 
a  commotion  of  the  people?  Matthew  j 
(xxvi,  17)  relates  that  the  Passover  meal 
was  prepared  for  Jesus  "  on  the  first  day  of 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;"  that  he 
celebrated  it  *'  when  the  even  was  come  ;" 
that  in  the  night  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced ;  that  in  the  morning  he  was 
carried  before  Pilate  and  executed,  and  in 
the  evening  laid  into  the  grave.  In  this 
account  there  is  a  double  inconsistency : 
first,  that  the  day  preceding  the  feast  is 
called  "the  first  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  ;"  and  second  that  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
Passover,  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  Jew- 
ish law  (MtsAytaA,  SanhedHn,  32):  "When- 
ever a  man  was  tried  for  his  life,  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  could  be  pronounced  on  the 
same  day  ;  but  if  he  was  to  be  condemned, 
the  decision  had  to  be  postponed  until  the 
day  after.  For  this  reason  such  a  case 
could  not  be  tried  on  the  eve  of  Sabbath, 
or  of  a  festival.  A  criminal  case  could 
never  be  decided  at  night." 

Mark  (xv,  42)  and  Luke  (xxiii,  54)  state 
that  the  trial  and  execution  took  place  on 
the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  viz: 
Friday,  which  was  also  the  first  day  of 
Passover,  being  the  day  after  the  prepara- 
tion for  that  feast,  (xxii,  7.)  Luke  relates 
further,  that  on  the  same  day  women  pre- 
pared spices  and  ointments  for  the  corpse 
to  use  them  on  Sunday,  and  that  they 
"  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to 
to  the  commandment"  (56).  The  incon- 
sistencies of  all  these  proceedings  on  the 
feast  of  Passover,  which  was  celebrated 
with  great  distinction,  are  thus  increased 
by  another,  to-wit:  that  the  women  pre- 
pared ointments  on  a  feast  day  in  violation 
of  the  law,  whereas  they  observed  the  Sab- 
bath conscientiously.  John  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  three  other  Evangelists. 
John  dates  the  last  supper  on  the  evening 
before  the  preparation  day  for  Passover 
(xiii,  1  and  29)  the  arrest,  trial  and  execu- 


tion on  the  preparation  day  (xviii,  28,  xlx, 
31),  or  the  day  before  the  feast,  so  that  the 
first  day  of  Passover  occurred  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Thus  the  supper  loses  the  character 
of  a  Passover  meal  on  which  the  other 
three  FiVangelists  tenaciously  insist;  and 
hence  another  contradiction  is  presented : 
the  latter  give  a  lull  narrative  of  the  Pass- 
over supper  at  the  house  of  a  man  in  the 
city  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  account  of 
John,  who  makes  the  last  supper  an  ordi- 
nary meal,  with  the  washing  of  feet  pre- 
ceding it,  the  Passover  meal  did  not  take 
place  at  all.* 

But  this  is  not  all  yet.  The  Passover 
was  and  is  in  latitude  and  climate  of  Pales- 
tine the  beginning  of  harvest  and  during 
the  warm  season.  Mark  (xiv,  67),  Luke 
(xxii,  55,  56),  and  John  (xviii,  25),  say,  that 
Peter  went  to  warm  himself  by  the  fire, 
which  circumstance  points  the  time  of 
Jesus'  execution  to  have  been  winter.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  that  Paul  who  founded  Christianity  on 
allegory,  and  made  the  facts  to  conform  to 
his  preaching,  after  allegorizing  Jesus  into 
the  Passover  lamb  of  the  Gentiles,  trans- 
ferred the  season  of  the  execution  from 
winter  to  the  Passover  feast,  to  which 
change  the  Gospel  writers  of  course  con- 
formed.   Hence  all  the  contradictions. 


*  Please  notice  the  marks  of  development  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  rites  in  the  words  which  each  Evan- 
felist  records  as  spoken  by  Jesus  at  the  last  supper, 
lark  ( xiv,  24,  25)  makes  him  say  :  "  This  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  I  drink  it  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  which  expresses  plainly  the  hopes 
and  ideas  then  prevalent  of  a  sudden  catastrophe 
(end  of  the  world)  inaugurating  amillennial  state,  or 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  has  no  trace  of  the  com- 
munion table.  Matthew  f xxvi,  26,  29)  adds  "the  re- 
mission of  sins,"  and  says  "  my  Father's  kingdom  " 
after  the  Passover-sacriflce-idea  and  the  divine  son- 
ship  had  been  adopted.  Luke  (xxii,  15-20\  writing 
still  later,  adds :  "  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  to 
authorize  the  last  supper  which— grown  out  of  the 
Agapae  or  love  feasts  which  in  their  turn  had  arisen 
out  of  the  social  gatherings  at  the  sacrifices,  and  had 
supplanted  them— had  become  a  fixed  ceremony  at 
the  Christian  worship. 


LETTER  IX. 

Moses  and  the  prophets  are  in  several 
instances  appealed  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
testifying  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  but  only 
one  passage  from  the  books  of  Moses  is 
brought  forward  to  support  this  assertion. 
It  is  in  Acts  (iii,  22)  from  Deuteronomy 
(xviii,  15) :  "  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet 
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from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  my  words  into  hia  mouth, 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him."  From  these  words 
Dr.  Leland*  concludes  that  "  Moses  tells 
the  people  that  God  would  raise  up  from 
among  them  a  prophet  like  unto  him  ;  that 
is,  not  an  ordinary  prophet,  but  one  of  pe- 
culiar eminence,  that  should  like  Moses 
give  them  laws  in  the  name  of  God  Him- 
self, and  to  whom  they  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  hearken  and  to  pay  an  entire 
obedience."  Had  this  learned  divine 
pointed  out  the  particulars  by  which  Jesus 
distinguished  himself  to  be  this  eminent 
person,  prophet  and  lawgiver  like  Moses, 
he  had  done  something  to  the  purpose; 
and  then  we  should  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  exact  correspondence  and  likeness. 
This  he  has  not  done ;  but  this  is  what  I 
shall  now  examine,  and  as  we  have  the 
principal  actions  of  both  on  record,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make'the  comparison. 

Moses  discovers  his  commission  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  sent;  in  confirmation  of 
his  assertions  he  works  sundry  miracles, 
and  at  last  happily  executes  his  promise  in 
delivering  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  Then  it  was,  and  not  until  then, 
that  the  people  were  convinced  that  he  was 
a  person  sent  from  God  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  his  performing  this  essential  part  of 
his  commission  and  promise  that  wrought 
in  them  this  belief.  "  Thus  the  Lord  saved 
Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians 
dead  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  Israel  saw 
that  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  people  feared  the 
Lord,  and  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  Moses 
His  servant."  (Exod.  xiv,  30,  31.)  Now 
has  Moses  failed  in  the  essential  part  of  his 
commission,  could  or  would  any  of  his 
miracles,  however  stupendous,  have  proved 
him  to  have  been  sent  from  God  with  such 
a  commission?  Certainly  not.  And  as  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  con- 
viction that  Moses  should  accomplish  the 
delivery  of  the  Israelites  according  to  his 
promise :  So  it  would  be  necessary  that  a 
Messiah  should  perform  those  things  which 
are  foretold  concerning  him ;  the  prophe- 
cies being,  as  even  the  Evangelists  by  their 
reference  to  them  prove,  the  test,  or  touch- 
stone,  by  which  alone  we  could  judge,  if 

'Divine  Authority,  vol.  I,  p.  lOO. 


he  were  the  person  therein  described  or 
not.  The  most  stupendous  wonders  an* 
splendid  miracles  would  not,  in  this  case, 
aflford  any  proof  of  his  character,  because 
it  has  no  dependence  on  them.  It  must 
stand  or  fall,  according  as  his  actions  would 
agree,  or  disagree,  with  the  prophecies,  or 
as  he  did,  or  did  not  fulfill  them. 

If  Jesus'  pretensions  were  true,  he  ought 
to  have  performed  and  done  those  things 
which  were  foretold,  and  in  so  doing,  have 
given  an  undeniable  proof.  This  would 
have  convinced  the  people  that  he  was  the 
promised  person,  beyond  all  objections,  and 
he  would  then  have  acted  consistently.  I 
will  here  transcribe  a  few  of  those  prophe- 
cies. 

1.  "  And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of 
my  flock  out  of  all  countries  whither  I  have 
driven  them  and  will  bring  them  again  to 
their  folds,  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and 
increase.  And  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over 
them  who  shall  feed  them  ;  and  they  shall 
fear  no  more  nor  be  dismayed  ;  neither 
shall  they  be  lacking,  saith  the  Lord.  Be- 
hold, the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  raise  unto  Dayid  a  righteous  branch, 
and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper ,  and  shall 
execute  judgment  and  Justice  in  the  earth. 
In  his  day  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely;  and  this  is  his  name 
whereby  ho  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.  Therefore,  behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  shall 
no  more  say  the  Lord  liveth  which  brought 
up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  but  the  Lord  liveth  which  brought 
up  and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Israel  out  of  the  north  country,  and  from 
all  countries  wherein  I  have  driven  them  ; 
and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land." 
(Jer.  xxiii,  3—8.) 

2.  "  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  cove- 
nant of  peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts 
to  cease  out  of  the  land,  and  they  shall 
dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in 
the  woods.  And  I  will  make  them,  and 
the  places  round  about  my  hill,  a  blessing  ; 
and  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down 
in  its  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of 
blessing.  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall 
yield  her  Iruit,  and  the  earth  shall  yield 
her  increase,  and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their 
land,  and  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  have  broken  the  bands  oi  their 
yoke,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand 
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of  those  that  served  themselves  of  them." 
(Ezek.  xxxiv,24,  Ac.) 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  any  more,  as  you 
can  find  them  easily  in  the  prophets.  Had 
■Jesus  fulfilled  any  of  these  prophecies,  he 
would  then  have  proved  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  or  person  meant  by  that  designa- 
tion. How  it  came  to  pass  that  he  did  not 
prove  himself  by  doing  so,  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire;  that  he  did  not  is  very 
evident.  The  names  of  Judah  or  Israel 
can  not  be  usurped  here  for  the  church ; 
nor  can  the  plain  term,  "  A  king  shall 
reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth,"  be  ap- 
plied to  a  pretended  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  in  heaven.  How  could  Jesus  be 
the  king  "  in  whose  days  shall  Judah  be 
saved  and  Israel  dwell  safely,"  when  the 
very  reverse  happened  in  his  time? 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  material  dif- 
ference between  Moses  and  a  Messiah  :  The 
one  had  no  character  or  description  to  an- 
swer, the  other  has.  But  it  is  plain  that 
Jesus  did  not  answer  it ;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  not  the  prophet  like 
Moses,  let  us  make  a  short  comparison. 
Moses  was  prepared  by  God  with  a  sign 
when  the  Israelites  should  demand  it ;  but 
Jesus  constantly  refused  any  sign.  (Mat. 
xii,  39.)  Moses  did  mighty  wonders,  and 
wrought  such  stupendous  miracles,  as  con- 
vinced those  that  beheld  them;  these  he 
did  not  do  after  the  manner  of  jugglers, 
before  chosen  witnesses,  or  in  corners,  but 
in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people  whom  he  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose; he  performed  them  in  the  presence 
of  his  very  opponents,  who  were  some- 
times made  to  feel  the  truth  and  the  effects 
of  them.  The  magicians  who  endeavored 
to  rival  him  confessed  that  it  was  the 
hand  of  God.  Thus  acted  Moses.  But 
Jesus  took  quite  a  different  method ;  those 
miracles  which  are  related  of  him  were 
wrought  in  secret,  performed  before  chosen 
witnesses,  and  on  believers  only,  in  corners 
and  by- places ;  the  very  persons  who  par- 
took of  the  benefits  were  hindered  from 
mentioning  them  and  were  enjoined  se- 
crecy ;  his  very  brethren  and  relations  dis- 
believed them.  (Mat.  xiii,  54.)  The  differ- 
ence is  manifest;  for  one  convinced  his 
enemies  and  rivals,  the  other  could  not 
even  convince  his  brethren  and  nearest 
relatives.     The    more   Moses'   opponents 


doubted  or  denied  his  commission  qr  power, 
the  greater  and  more  surprising  were  the 
proofs  he  gave  them.  But  Jesus  did  the 
very  reverse :  "  For  he  did  not  many  mighty 
works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief." 
(Mat.  xiv,  58.)  Had  he  acted  like  Moses, 
he  ought  to  have  performed  other  great 
wonders  ;  for  the  greater  their  unbelief, 
the  greater  ought  his  miracles  to  have  been, 
and  the  greater  would  the  honor  have  been 
of  their  conviction.  Moses  was  greatly 
honored  and  esteemed  by  his  brethren  and 
countrymen  ;  but  Jesus  was  quite  the  con- 
trary, he  declares  himself  that  no  prophet 
is  accepted  in  his  own  country.  (Luke  iv, 
24.)  Moses  delivered  the  Israelites  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage;  did  Jesus  deliver 
the  Jews  from  the  power  and  yoke  of  the 
Romans  ?  He  indeed  promised  to  "  gather 
them  as  a  hen  did  her  brood,"  (Luke  xiv, 
34,)  but  this  he  never  performed,  though  he 
knew  this  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  Mes- 
siah's character,  and  the  desire  and  hope  of 
the  nation  ;  yet  he  pretends  to  excuse  him- 
self by  saying  "  they  would  not,"  when  the 
contrary  is  really  true. 

Moses  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
with  God  on  the  mount ;  but  of  Jesus  it  is 
declared  that  he  was  in  the  wilderness  as 
many  days  and  nights  with  vary  different 
company,  detained  contrary  to  his  will, 
famished,  tossed  and  led  about  by  the  devil 
who  must  have  been  very  superior  in 
power  to  him,  or  he  could  not  have  used 
him  so  disrespectfully.  Moses  governed 
the  Israelites  forty  years ;  did  Jesus  do  the 
like  or  had  he  any  command,  post,  or  dig- 
nity? 

Moses  solemnly  prepared  the  people,  and 
appointed  a  time  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  to  gather  theiAselves  in  one  place,  to 
the  end  that  they  all  might  receive  the  law  ; 
did  Jesus  do  the  like?  Moses  delivered  to 
the  Israelites  a  system  of  laws,  moral  and 
political,  by  which  they  were  to  be  gov- 
erned ;  did  Jesus  do  any  thing  like  this? 

I  know  it  is  pretended  that  he  introduced 
a  new  dispensation  ;  but  this  is  very  far 
from  being  clear,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  which  of  his  laws  (I  mean 
those  that  are  practicable)  are  new  and  not 
commanded  or  known  before ;  there  is  not 
one  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelists,  as  I 
shall  very  clearly  prove  to  you.  Now  if 
this  be  the  case,  how  can  he  be  made  to 
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answer  the  description  *'  of  his  giving  laws 
like,  Moses  in  the  name  of  God  Himself." 

Moses  published  his  laws  in  the  most 
authentic  manner;  they  were  attested  by 
God  Himself;  were  those  of  Jesus  published 
or  attested  in  like  manner?  Moses  took 
the  people's  express  consent,  who  bound 
themselves  and  posterity,  to  observe  and 
obey;  did  Jesus  do  any  thing  like  it?  In 
short,  Moses  proved  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  that  he  was  a  person  sent  by 
God;  Jesus  did  not.  From  these,  and 
many  other  instances,  I  think  that  it  is  very 
evident  and  clear  that  a  more  opposite 
character  to  that  of  Moses  can  not  be  pro- 
duced either  in  their  lives  or  deaths.  If 
even,  therefore,  we  suppose  what  is  pre- 
tended that  a  person  was  promised  who 
should  be  like  Moses,  and  like  him  give 
laws  ;  yet  Jesus  could  never  have  been  that 
person  ;  for  this  passage  can  never  be  con- 
sistently applied  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand  the  succeeding  verses  show  evidently 
and  plainly  that  Moses  promised  a  succes- 
sion of  prophets. 

Deut.  ^viii,  IS- 22 :  **  I  will  raise  them  up 
a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  But  the 
prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a 
word  in  my  name  which  I  have  not  com- 
manded him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak 
in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that 
prophet  sball  die.  And  if  thou  say  in 
thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word 
which  the  Lord  has  not  spoken  ?  When  a 
prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken,  but  the  prophet  has  spoken  it  pre- 
sumptuously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of 
him."  The  passage  explains  its  own  mean- 
ing. Joshua  was  the  first  of  these  prophets, 
as  appears  from  the  promise  of  God :  *'  As 
I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee ; 
I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  (Josh, 
i,  5,)  and  other  passages  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  (iii,  7 ;  iv,  14,  &c.) ;  from  which  you 
will  see  that  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  as  a 
prophet,  director  and  governor ;  that  God 
revealed  and  spoke  to  him  in  like  manner 
as  he  did  to  Moses,  in  whose  place  he  was 


appointed,  that  he  was  obeyed  and  feared 
in  like  manner  as  Moses  was,  all  the  days 
of  his  life  ;  and  to  think  otherwise,  or  to 
imagine  that  Jesus  is  meant  here,  is  in 
every  respect  inconsistent  and  absurd,  he 
being  the  most  unlike  the  person  promised, 
as  is  evident  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  life. 


J. 


LETTER  X. 


Not  being  able  to  establish  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  from  the  primary  sense  and  plain 
literal  meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  Paul  and 
the  Christian  writers  since  his  time  obviate 
all  diflaculties  at  one  stroke  by  pretending 
that  none  of  the  prophecies  ought  to  be 
taken  in  their  plain  literal  meaning;  in 
other  words,  they  will  not  allow  the  prophe- 
cies and  perfectly  plain  passages  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all,  in  order  to  impose  on 
all  such  prophecies,  and  even  on  many  his- 
torical passages  of  Scripture,  what  they 
call  a  spiritual,  or  figurative  and  typical 
sense  and  meaning  of  their  own,  such  as 
best  suits  their  purposes,  accommodating 
by  this  means,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
passages  to  events  with  which  they  have 
not  the  least  connection,  and  even  contrary 
to  the  express  meaning  of  the  verses  cited. 
Besides  this  way  of  forcibly  tearing  their 
citations  from  all  connection  with  the  con- 
text in  the  books  whence  they  are  taken, 
adulteration  of  the  passages  is  frequently 
employed  by  Paul,  as  anybody  can  see  if 
he  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  his 
quotations  with  the  original  passages.  But 
their  principal  engine  is  allegory  and  the 
typical  scheme.  Calmet  explains  allegory 
very  properly  when  he  says,  "  Allegory  is 
a  figure  in  discourse  which  we  are  then 
said  to  use,  when  we  make  the  terms  which 
are  peculiar  to  one  thing  to  signify  another." 
This  being  the  case,  can  allegory  or  type 
prove  anything?  And  what  may  not  be 
proved  when  terms  and  words  peculiar  to 
one  thing  are  made  to  signify  another? 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  Almighty  God  of 
truth  and  eternity  should,  in  an  affair  of 
the  utmost  importance,  (an  affair  that  con- 
cerns both  learned  and  ignorant,)  deliver 
Himself  in  such  terms  or  words  as  must 
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introduce  into  our  minds  ideas  the  most 
opposite  and  contrary  to  what  His  goodness 
intended  to  reveal  and  describe?  Are  we 
acting  rationally  and  piously  to  think  that 
the  good  and  merciful  God.condescendingto 
instruct  and  enlighten,  would  give  to  His 
creatures  instructions,  commands,  advice, 
and  promises,  which  were  puzzling,  ob- 
scure, and  uncertain,  when  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  their  spirits  was  depending  upon 
their  conceiving  and  applying  them  aright. 
Can  anything  more  unjust  be  imputed  to 
God  than  to  pretend  He  reveals  one  thing 
and  means  another  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  they  try  to  prove!  Learning,  art, 
cunning,  industry,  power,  and  every  hu- 
man invention  is  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  reject  and  set  aside  the  words 
which,  as  coming  from  God,  are  infallible, 
and  to  pass  off  their  own  explanation  in 
their  place,  as  if  they  themselves  were 
neither  fallible  nor  interested,  or  were  not 
liable  to  error,  deception  and  imposition. 

One  invention,  very  much  in  favor  with 
them,  and  used  whenever  it  suits  them,  is 
to  take  and  usurp  the  names  by  which  the 
Jews  are  always  meant, ^  and  they  boldly 
apply  the  name  of  Judah  and  Israel  to 
themselves,  as  the  following  passage  from 
"Divine  Authority,"  vol.  1,  page  162,  very 
plainly  admits: 

"Whereas  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
seems  sometimes  to  be  described  with  a 
particular  regard  to  the  Jews,  and  it  is 
foretold  that  he  should  reign  over  them  as 
their  prince  and  shepherd,  and  that  in  his 
days  Israel  and  Judah  shall  dwell  safely, 
and  in  a  happy  state ;  there  are  two  things 
which  will  entirely  take  off  the  advantage  ; 
the  one  is  that  the  terms  Israel  and  Judah 
and  the  house  of  Israel  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  prophets,  as  precisely  of  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  literally  so  called,  or  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  nation,  but  are  some- 
times designed  for  the  church  in  general." 
Here,  then,  by  a  dash  of  the  pen,  you 
have  the  Jews  stripped  of  their  name  and 
the  advantages  of  the  promises  made  to 
them ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
transferred  to  the  church  in  general.  When- 
ever they  stand  in  need  of  it  for  their  pur- 
pose, why,  then  they  make  use  of  it ;  but 
their  turn  being  served,  they  very  willingly 
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part  with  it,  and  generally  restore  it  to  the 
right  owner ;  for  whenever  the  prophet  re- 
proves the  people    for  their  misdeeds,  or 
whenever  there  is  any  calamity  foretold,  or 
punishment  threatened  to  Judah  or  Israel, 
then  the  Jews  are    thereby  meant;    and 
upon  such  an  occasion  they  are  the  literal 
seed  of  Jacob,  and  they  will  most  certainly 
find  it  fulfilled    and    accomplished.    But 
whenever  they  find  any  promises  of  good 
things,  or  happy  days,  then  the  Jews,  or 
the  literal  seed  of  Jacob,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  for  the  advantage  of  their  name 
must  be  taken  from  them,  and  such  things 
only  belong  to  the  Christian  church,  that 
is,  to  the  mysterious  seed  of  Jacob.    Thus 
absurdly  do  they  reason  and  make  Scrip- 
ture a  too-edged  sword  to  cut  which  ever 
way  they  please.    Should  not  a  reason  be 
given  why  the  literal  sense  should  be  ap- 
plied at  one  time,  and  a  diflferent  one  at  an- 
other?   Particularly  as  by  this  rule  they 
pretend     "that    the    prophets    intimated 
clear  enough  that  a  new  dispensation  was 
to  be  introduced,    and    a    new  covenant, 
different  from  that  which  God  made  with 
their  fathers."    (Div.  Auth.  1,  p.  101.)    To 
prove  this  they  refer  to  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Jeremiah    (xxxi,    31    to  the  end): 
"Behold,  the  days    come    saith  the  Lord 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah: Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I 
took  them   by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  my  covenant 
{b'Hth)  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  hus- 
band unto  them,  saith  the  Lord.    But  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel.  After  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  ( Torah\)  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.    And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbor,   and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying:  Know  the  Lord;  lor 
they  shall  all  know   me  from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
Lord;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, and 
I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.    Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  which  giveth  the  sun  for  a 
light  by  day,   and   the  ordinances  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  stars  for  a  light  by  night, 
which  divideth  the  sea  when  the  waves 
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thereof  roar,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His 
name :  If  those  ordinances  depart  from 
me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel 
also  shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before 
me  forever.  Tk  us  saith  the  Lord,  If  heaven 
above  can  be  measured,and  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath,  I  will 
also  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel  for  all 
that  they  have  done,  saith  the  Lord.  Be- 
hold the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  be  built  to  the  Lord  from  the 
tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the 
corner.  And  the  measuring  line  shall  yet 
go  forth  over  against  it,  upon  the  hill 
Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 
And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  of  the  ashes  and  all  the  fields  unto 
the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  East,  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord ;  It  shall  not  be  plucked  up, 
nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever." 

Now  from  this  prophecy  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  God  was  to  make  a  new  cove- 
nant or  agreement  with  the  houses  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  or  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
covenant  should  not  be  broken  like  that 
made  with  their  fathers  to  whom  free 
choice  had  been  left  to  live  up  to  it,  or  not. 
But  this  covenant  of  agreement  should  be 
that  the  people  should  know  and  do  the 
Lord's  will  and  law  as  if  by  instinct  (sig- 
nified by  His  writing  it  on  their  hearts, 
<fec.):  and  God,  on  His  part,  was  to  forgive 
and  forget  their  iniquity  and  sin,  was  to 
restore  and  preserve  them,  and  cause  their 
city  to  be  rebuilt,  never  more  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  promised  covenant,  according 
to  the  clear  sense  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  prophet,  conformable  and  agreeable  to 
the  repeated  promise  made  to  the  nation 
by  all  the  prophets.  The  plain  meaning  of 
this  prophecy,  and  the  peculiar  terms  in 
which  it  is  delivered,  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  deter  people  from  practicing  their 
arts  and  imposing  meanings,  so  different 
from,  and  so  entirely  contradictory  to  that 
of  the  prophet.  He  has  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  people  who  were 
to  be  parties  or  partakers  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ;  and  he  has  also  particularized  and 
declared,  not  only  its  contents,  but  like- 
wise in  what  it  w«s  to  diflfer  from  the  former 
one.  Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  God 
would  enter  into  a  new  covenant  with  the 
Jews ;  but  that  a  new  law,  or  a  new  dis- 


pensation, was  to  be  introduced,  has  no 
manner  of  foundation.  That  the  new 
covenant  was  to  be  different  from  that 
which  their  fathers  entered  into  is  likewise 
plain  and  evident.  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  a  new  dispensation  which  as  pre- 
tended was  to  be  introduced?  Does  not 
the  prophet  declare  in  what  the  difference 
was  to  consist  ?  The  former  covenant  was 
conditional ;  by  it  the  nation's  happiness 
and  welfare  were  made  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  observance  of  that  which  they  stipu 
lated ;  and  as  they  frequently  failed  and 
broke  the  conditions,  they,  in  consequence, 
often  received  punishment.  But  the  new 
covenant  was  to  be  formed  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  plan  ;  by  it  the  nation's  happi- 
ness was  to  be  permanent,  lasting,  uncon- 
ditional ;  for  they  were  to  have  such 
knowledge  of  Gkxi  and  His  will,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  as  to  insure  duty  and 
fidelity  ever  after,  and  this  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  though  all  nations  failed,  yet  the 
Jews  should  never  be  cast  off,  or  cease  to 
be  a  nation,  for  the  same  Almighty  Power 
that  had  created  and  ruled  the  universe 
and  gave  laws  to  nature,  would  preserve 
and  protect  them. 

The  reasoning  of  Paul  on  this  passage  is 
most  remarkable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
passed  in  silence.  He  will  have  Jesus  to 
be  the  mediator  of  it  and  reasons  '*  that  if 
the  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  there 
had  been  no  place  for  a  second."  (Heb.  viii.) 
To  these  two  assertions  I  shall  only  say, 
first,  that  the  prophet  neither  points  out 
Jesus,  nor  intimates  anything  concerning 
a  mediator  ;  and,  secondly,  had  any  other 
than  Paul  declared  that  what  God  did  was 
faulty,  so  many  arguments  would  be  urged 
against  him  by  Christian  divines  and  such 
a  defence  be  made  of  God's  goodness  and 
conduct  that  the  impossibility  of  his  com- 
mitting any  fault  would  be  made  so  evi- 
dent as  should  silence  all  such  opinions. 
And  there  appears  so  little  connection  be- 
tween the  new  covenant  promised  by  the 
prophet,  and  the  transaction  related  to  have 
happened  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  that  I  can 
not  see  the  least  resemblance  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  pretended  completion.  The 
comparison  of  a  few  points  may  help  to  set 
this  in  a  clear  light. 

It  is  pretended  that  Jesus  was  the  media- 
tor ot  the  new  covenant ;  but  how  was  this 
performed  ?    Did  he  enter  into  any  agree- 
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ment  or  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel? 
No,  the  Jews  know  none,  and  history  is 
entirely  silent  as  to  this  circumstance,  and 
not  the  least  footstep  of  any  such  contract 
is  to  be  traced.  Besides  no  contract  can  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  parties ; 
and  if  they  did  not  give  either  their  ex- 
pressed, or  tacit  consent,  the  covenant,  or 
contract,  can  never  be  either  valid  or  bind- 
ing. But  was  it  at  that  time  that  God  en- 
tered into  a  special  relation  with  the  houses 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  of  being  their  God, 
and  taking  them  for  their  chosen  people? 

Was  it  then  that  they  were  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  even  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest? 

Was  it  at  that  time  that  God  forgave  their 
sins  and  iniquity? 


is  so  minutely  circumstantial  in  his  de- 
scription that  it  effectually  excludes  any 
people  or  nation  from  being  thereby  in- 
tended, excepting  the  literal  house  of  Is- 
rael, or  natural  seed  of  Jacob.  Nothing  even 
under  the  utmost  violence  done  to  the  text, 
and  a  most  unnatural  meaning  imposed^ 
on  it,  can  give  it  a  contrary  sense.  But 
certainly  the  liberty  of  imposing  a  sense 
and  meaning  on  words  different  from  that 
which  they  import  according  to  their  first 
and  known  acceptation  and  signification  is 
such  a  violation  as  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

For,  if  words  are  made  use  of  as  signs  to 
denote  our  ideas,  what  a  confusion  and 
subversion  of  language  must  ensue  if  a 
meaning  contrary  to  that,whereof  the  words 


Were  they  at  that  time  restored,  never !  stand  as  a  known    sign,    be 


more  to  be  cast  off,  or  cease  to  be  a  nation  ?    imposed 
Was  then  the  time  in  which  their  city 

was  rebuilt,  never  after  to  be  thrown  down? 
Those     particulars,    it    is    well    known, 

never  came  to  pass,  neither  then,  nor  since. 

How  then  could    the    promised  covenant 


arbitrarily 
What  is 


on  them  at  pleasure? 
there,  according  to  this  scheme,  that  a  per- 
son may  not  be  made  to  say  ?  But  as  this 
is  the  greatest  and  grossest  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, the  bare  mentioning  of  it  is  sufQ- 
cient  to  expose  its  absurdity.    However,  I 


take  place?    Should   not  every  particular   should  be  glad  to  learn  whence  the  authority 
circumstance  of  the  prophet's  description  be   of  imposing  an  opposite,contrary,and  differ- 


fulfilled  and  accomplished  before  they  lay 
their  claims?  And  are  not  things  repre- 
sented in  the  very  opposite,  or  contrary  ex- 
treme ?  For,  instead  of  having  God's  law 
fixed  in  their  heart,  they  are  represented 
as  being  wicked  and  blind  to  the  truth. 

Instead  of  having  their  city  rebuilt,  never 
more  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  waste  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  barbarous  and  foreign  nation 


ent  sense  on  Scripture  is  derived.  I  am 
sure  no  such  liberty  would  be  allowed  to 
any  person,  even  in  the  most  common  af- 
fairs of  life.  Ought  not  the  pretenders  to 
this  privilege  in  this  prophecy  at  least  to 
have  referred  to  some  other  passage  wherein 
the  houses  of  Judah  and  Israel  are  men- 
tioned, and  showing  the  inconsistency  and 
absurdity  of  applying  these  terms  to  the 


Instead  of  having    their   sins    forgiven,  !  literal  seed  of  Israel,  or  Judah,  or  the  Jew- 


they  are  represented  as  committing  at  that 
very  time  the  most  atrocious  crime  of  re- 
fusing the  Messiah. 

How  then  is  this  pi  ophecy  fulfilled  ?  Has 
the  application  the  least  shadow  of  agree- 
ment with  the  promise  ? 

But  here  they  take  shelter  in  their  eva- 
sions, and  fly  for  refuge  to  their  arts  and 
inventions,  the  strength  of  which  let  us 
examine. 

They  say  that  by  the  names  of  Israel  and 
Judah  not  the  Jews,  but  the  Gentiles,  are 
thereby  intended  and  meant.  It  is  the 
Christian  church,  under  those  denomina- 
tions, that  was  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  new  covenant. 
Were  they  able  to  make  out  their  claim,  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  to  grant  their  pre- 
tensions; but  it  happens  that  the  prophet 


ish  nation,  and  then  show  their  pertinency 
and  exact  agreement  as  applied  to  the 
Christian  church?  Was  it  for  want  of* 
words  in  the  Hebrew  language  that  the 
Gentiles  are  called  by  that  very  name  by 
which  the  Jews  are  always  meant  and  in- 
tended ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  God 
would  do  that  which  must  appear  highly 
absurd  in  man  ?  By  no  means ;  the  very 
passage  is  plain  and  explicit  against  any 
such  pretensions,  and  puts  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  none  but  the  literal  houses  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  intended.  For  the 
new  covenant  was  to  be  made  with  those 
whose  fathers  the  Lord  brought  up  from 
Egypt ;  with  whose  fathers  He  had  made  a 
former  covenant ;  with  those  whose  fathers 
had  broken  that  covenant,  notwithstand- 
ing He  had  behaved  like  a  husband  unto 


them.  Now  pray,  whom  does  this  descrip- 
tion fit,  the  Jews  or  the  Gentiles  ?  If  the 
Jews,  then  it  was  with  thein  that  God  was 
to  make  the  new  covenant:  and  as  it  is 
they  to  whom,  literally-,  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars are  alone  applicable,  so  it  is  with 
them  literally  that  the  new  agreement  was 
to  be  made.  But  since  the  Gentile  divines 
are  so  fond  of  being  tliought  to  be  meant 
by  the  name  of  Israel,  why  do  they  not 
undertake  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jews  (literally)  but  theirs 
who  entered  into  a  former  covenant — that 
it  was  not  the  fathers  of  the  Jews  (literally) 
who  broke  the  covenant,  and  were  punished 
but  theirs?  And  then,  after  they  have 
properly  made  all  this  out,  it  will  be  time 
to  put  in  for  that  name,  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  the  new  covenant.  But,  as  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  they  will  never 
even  try  to  make  out  all  this,  they  may 
perhaps  make  use  of  another  invention, 
and  pretend  that  the  new  covenant  was  to 
be  spiritual.  To  this  I  answer  that  God 
made  no  such  distinction,  and  as  the  former 
covenant  was  worldly  and  material,  so  does 
the  new  one  describe  and  particularize 
things  entirely  of  material  nature,  in  par- 
ticular that  the  house  of  Israel  should 
never  be  cast  off. 

It  may  likewise  be  pretended  that  this 
covenant  was  to  take  place  in  heaven,  and 
you  may  be  referred  to  Paradise  for  its  ac- 
complishment;  it  is  but  putting  heaven 
for  Jerusalem,  another  invention  often 
made  use  of.  But,  as  if  the  prophet  had 
foreseen  such  pretensions,  he  carefully  and 
minutely  describes  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
with  the  tower  of  Hananeel,  the  gates,  the 
hills  Gareb  and  Goath,  the  valleys,  the 
fields,  the  brook  Kidron,  and  the  Horse- 
gate,  all  of  which  puts  it  beyond  dispute 
that  he  meant  Jerusalem  literally,  and  not 
Paradise  nor  heaven.  Besides  the  words, 
"  shall  not  be  plucked  up  nor  thrown  down 
any  more  for  ever,"  imply  that  a  material 
place  had  been  destroyed,  which  never 
could  be  said  of  a  heavenly  one. 

When  such  substitutions  fail  of  the  de- 
sired effects  then  the  allegorical  artiller3'  is 
brought  into  position,  and  applied  to  even 
the  historical  passages  when  the  sense  is 
most  clear,  as  is  plain  aud  evident  from 
every  chapter  of  the  writings  that  go  un- 
der Paul's  name.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
makes  the  patriarch's  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
5 


'  isiimael,  mto  two  covenant'^ ;  (Gfalslt.  Iv) 
Abraham's  concubine  he  transforms  into 
Mount  Sinai.  This  same  Mount  Sinai  he 
typifies  into  Jerusalem  in  bondage,although 
this  same  Jerusalem  is  typified  by  him  into 
heaven.  By  the  same  art  he  pretends  that 
God  preached  the  Gospel  to  Abraham  (Gal. 
iii,  8),  and  declares  the  baptism  of  the  Is- 
raelites by  their  passing  the  Red  Sea  (I  Cor. 
X,  1, 2).  The  water  which  the  Israelites 
drank  from  the  rock  Moses  struck  he  calls 
spiritual  drink ;  and  he  not  only  makes 
that  rock  follow  camp,  but  will  have  the 
rock  itself  to  be  the  Messiah  (I  Cor.  x,  4). 
In  short,  the  Passover,  the  Tabernacle,  and 
every  thing  in  it,  the  Israelites' wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  the  whole  Jewish  econ- 
omy aud  history  he  turns  into  types.  But 
if  this  method  proves  anything  it  proves 
that  the  same  passages  and  events  might 
prove  any  other  things,  and  such  proof 
would  be  fully  as  conclusive  as  Paul's  and 
his  followers.  Please  notice  for  instance 
that  they  make  the  serpent  stand  for  the 
devil  in  Genesis  (iii)  and  Rev.  (xii,  9),  John 
(iii,  14)  declares  *'  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up,"  thus  making 
the  serpent  testify  Jesus  as  well  as  the 
devil.  But  we  may  prove  by  the  same 
means,  only  carrying  it  to  a  later  period  in 
history,  that  this  serpent  (and  its  anti-type 
Jesus)  caused  the  people  to  err  by  the  wor- 
ship which  was  paid  to  it,  until  King  Heze- 
kiah  destroyed  it.    (II  Kings  xviii,  4.) 


LETTER  XI. 

Founded  on  such  whimsical  fancies 
which  surely  nobody  would  admit  as  proof 
the  well  known  fact  that  Christianity,  or 
the  doctrine  of  a  human  sacrifice,  did  not 
find  any  favor  with,  and  but  very  few  ad- 
herents among  the  Jews,  even  until  this 
day,  will  not  be  wondered  at ;  especially 
as  we  find  that  all  the  moral  excellencies, 
claimed  for  Christianity  exclusively,  are 
but  borrowed  and  purloined  from  the  Sa- 
cred Writings  of  the  Jews.  Jesus,  and 
after  him,  Paul,  did  not  teach  anything  new 
in  that  respect. 

The  love  of  God  is  proclaimed,  first,  in 
the  Pentateuch,  (Deut.  vi,  4,  <fec.,)  and  made 
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the  principal  duty  of  man  by  all  the  other 
writers.  The  attributes  of  God,*  as  pro- 
claimed by  Moses  are  expressed  with  such 
simplicity  that  even  the  childish  and  un- 
tutored mind  can  understand  them ;  and 
unsurpassed  in  sublimity,  they  are  in  full 
accordance  with  the  every  day  witnessed 
law  of  nature,  and  therefore  with  reason. 

The  love  of  mankind,  benevolence  and 
justice  in  the  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  is  by  the  preacher-prophets  required 
as  of  all  things  the  most  needful  and  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal,  while 
the  formal  observance  of  ceremonies  of 
sacrifices,  fasting,  Ac,  is  deprecated,  and 
almost  forbidden.  '*  To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me? 
saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts;  and 
I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of 
lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to 
appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this 
at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations :  incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  me  ;  the  new  moons  and 
the  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I 
can  not  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the 
solemn  meeting.  .  .  .  Wash  ye,  make 
you  clean :  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do 
evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  re- 
lieve the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow,"  <fec.  (Isaiah  i,  11-18.) 
♦•  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel:  Put  your  burnt- offerings  to  your 
sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  ; 
but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying : 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  and  walk  ye  in 
all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded  you." 
(Jer.  vii,  21-23.)  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with 
burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 


*  The  authorized  Bible  version  is  wanting  in  gen- 
eral, but  its  deficiency  in  giving  the  proper  meaning 
is  particularly  apparent  in  the  rendering  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7):  "Self-existent, 
Eternal,  Almighty.  All-merciful  and  gracious ;  Long- 
suffering  and  abundant  in  beneficence  and  truth ; 
keeping  kindness  unto  the  thousandth  (generation), 
removing  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  thus 
m^aking  innocent  (again  the  soul);  He  doeth  not  re- 
store pure  (the  body)  for  He  visiteth  the  iniquity  of 
parents  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations." 


oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  soul  ?  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 
(Micah  vi,  6-8.) 

The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  which  some  claim  as  the  exclusive 
patentright  of  Jesus,  had  also  become  uni- 
vei'sal  with  the  Pharisees,  and  is  plainly 
expressed  in  Isaiah  (xxvi,  19,  *'  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust :  for  thy  dew 
is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall 
cast  out  the  dead.")  Daniel  (xii,  2,  "  And 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  everlasting  shame  and  con- 
tempt,") and  the  second  book  of  Maccabees. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  |9ro« 
and  corw  of  such  a  belief,  nor  into  a  history 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  you  wish  some  very  interesting 
information  about  these  things,  Geiger's 
Judaism  and  its  history,  and  Dr.  Wise's 
"  Origin  of  Christianity,"  will  give  you  all 
the  points.  I  merely  wish  to  explain  the 
fact  that  to  the  Jew  the  idea  of  religion 
guiding  the  individual  in  all  his  actions 
and  particularly  in  the  intercourse  with 
bis  fellow-beings  had  been  preached  long 
before  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  writings  ;  but 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  that  had 
outgrown  its  mythological  belief  all  these 
doctrines  added  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  converts  from 
these  nations  were  entirely  ignorant  of  ♦he 
true  import  and  meaning  of  Scripture  cita- 
tions, and  took  even  adulterated  passages 
just  the  same  as  genuine  ones.  For  in- 
stance when  Paul  endeavors  to  prove  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  he  says  in  Romans 
(ix,  24-26) :  ••  Even  us  whom  he  hath  called 
not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call 
them  my  people,  which  are  not  my  people, 
and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not 
my  people;  there  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  the  living  God."  Here  he 
jumbles  together  two  very  different  texts, 
and  applies  them  as  spoken  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  plainly  only  concern  the  Jews,  as  is 
evident  from  Hosea  (i),  to  which  please  to 
turn. 
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In  Hebrews  (ii,  (>-8)  he  tries  to  prove  sub- 
jection to  Christ  by  quoting  Psalm  (viii) 
which  only  speaks  of  man's  dominion  over 
the  brute  creation.  In  the  same  letter  he 
quotes  (ix,  20) :  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the 
testament  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto 
you,"  from  Exodus  (xxiv,  8),  instead  of 
**  the  blood  of  the  covenant." 

In  speaking  of  Melchizedek(Heb.  vii,  2), 
he  adds,  "  without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made  like 
unto  the  Sou  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  con- 
tinually," like  if  it  was  a  description 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  while  it  is  but 
a  fancy  of  his  own.  Neither  has  the  state- 
ment that  Abraham  gave  him  tithes  any 
foundation  on  facts,  as  you  may  see  in 
Genesis  (xiv,  20)  that  he  gave  tithes  (prob- 
ably the  provisions  there  mentioned)  to 
Abraham.  I  will  here  observe  that  Melchi- 
zedekf  or  Adonizedek  was  the  title  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xiv,  18,  Josh. 
X,  1,)  and  means  about  as  much  as  "  His 
most  just  majesty,"  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  (II  Sam.  v,  6-9,  I  Chron.  xi, 
4-9),  David  took  his  title,  which  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  bravery  of  the  volunteers, 
the  one  hundreth  and  tenth  Psalm  com- 
memorates.J 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  col- 
late and  compare  all  of  Paul's  quotations 
with  the  original  passages.  The  above 
shown  instances  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
expose  his  sophistry,  and  you  can  multiply 
these  ad  infinitmn^  as  every  chapter  and 


\'^<^melek,  king,  ruler,  and  m«^j^  adon.  Lord,  are 

synonyms. 

JThe  Psalms  are  not  all  David's  composition,  but  a 
collection   of  poems  of  different  authors,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  (.Psalm  ii,  &c.)lo  thetiraeof  Nehemlah 
and  even  later. 
Ps.  ex.— To  David— a  Psalm. 
The  Eternal's  message  to  my  lord: 
"  Stay  at  my  right  hand, 
•'  That  I  make  thine  enemies 
"  The  stool  unto  thy  feet." 

Thy  power's  rod  th'  Etebnai,  sends  forth  from 

Zlon; 
Kule  in  the  vitals  of  thine  enemies. 
Thy  people,  so  brave,  is  on  thy  muster  day  in 

sacred  array ; 
From  the  womb,  from  the  morn  of  life  is  thine  the 

dew  of  thy  youthful  host. 

Sworn  has  the  Etebnal,  and  he  ne'er  repents: 
••  Thou  art  a  ruler  forever ; 
"  Upon  my  word,  be  Malchizedek." 

The  word  signifies,  "  most  just  king,"  and  was,  as 
we  have  shown  from  Joshua,  the  title  of  the  kings 
of  Jerusalem,  just  as  the  Spanish  Monarchs  style 
themselves,  *•  Most  Catholic  or  most  Christian  Maj- 
esty." 
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nearly  every  line  of  his  writings  will  af- 
ford you  an   opportunity.    I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  trouble  with  repetitions,  but  sum 
up  the  result  by  the  observation  that  if  the 
Evangelists  and  A  postles  had  been  inspired 
(as  is  pretended),  they  must  or  should  have 
known  from  the  assistance  or  rather  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit,  the  prophecies   and   pas- 
sages which  contained  proof  of  what  they 
advanced  and  asserted,  and  their  bringing 
in  verses  that  have  not  the  least  connection 
with  the  subject,   is   sufficient  evidence  of 
I  their  want  of  inspiration. 
j     To  complete  our   inquiry  (that  nothing, 
I  though   but  seemingly   material,  may  es- 
i  cape  our  examination,)  it  is  necessary  to 
i  attend  to  such  other  argwments  and  proofs 
I  as  are  made  use  of  by  theologians,  as  an 
addition  to   the  proofs  and  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Isaiah  ix,  6, 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  son  is 
given  ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;"  all  of  which  titles  and  epithets 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus,  as  being  God  and 
man,  urging  that  they  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  capable  of  being  applied  to 
mere  humanity ;  pretending,  in  conse- 
quence, that  this  description  is  one  of  a 
divine  child,  who  was  wonderfully  con- 
ceived, wonderfully  boniy  wonderfully  mani- 
fested. (Univ.  Hist,  x,  p.  459.)  The  won- 
derful conception  and  birth  I  have  already 
considered  in  Letter  V.  As  to  his  wonder- 
ful manifestation  the.se  historians  make  it 
to  consist  in  "  that  the  babe  was  wrapped 
up  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a 
manger." 

As  I  have  already  observed  chapters  vii, 

viii,  ix,  X,  and  xi,  1-9,  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 

form  a  continuous  poem  describing  some 

events  of  the  reign   of   Ahaz,   liis  unbelief 

and  its  threatened  punishment  through  the 

j  Assyrians,  the  birth  and  reign  of  Hezekiah, 

j  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  hosts. 

I  In  the  Hebrew  original  there  is  no  division 

j  into  chapters  (which  together  with  the  par- 

i  tition  into  verses  is  a  modern  invention  to 

i  facilitate   reference)  and   consequently  no 

I  headings  to    the  chapters   which   greatly 

mislead  in  many  instances,   and  only   in- 

I  terrupt  the    flow   of   the  narrative.    The 

above  quoted  passage  plainly  concerns  He- 
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zekiah  for  whose  extraordinary  character 
and  reign  I  refer  you  to  II  Kings  xviii,  xxi, 
and  II  Chron.  xxix  to  xxxiv.  This  poem 
is  also  called  the  "  Dial  of  Ahaz,"  because 
Isaiah  set,  as  it  were,  the  time  for  Ahaz 
and  his  family  ;  (Is.  vii,  17-25)  And  on  this 
dial  the  shadow  returned  or  went  back  ten 
degrees  by  putting  the  conquest  of  the 
country  off  until  after  Hezekiah's  death. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  word  Vn 
(El)  translated  God,  ought  to  be  rendered 
in  this  place  as  in  Moses'  song  (Ex.  xv,  15,) 
where  dnid  '•'?«  (Ele  Moab)  is  properly  trans- 
lated **  the  mighty  men  ot  Moab."  -in  on 
(Abi  Ad)  rendered  **  everlasting  father"  is 
rightly  translated  Patei^  Seculi,  Father  of 
the  Age  by  Arius  Montanus,  all  of  which 
expressions  are  literally  true  of  Hezekiah 
as  he  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  King  of 
Assyria,  was  the  father  of  his  age  by  puri- 
fying and  restoring  the  national  customs 
and  worship,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment better  than  his  predecessor.  The 
word  o"'ni'7N(Elohim),  on  the  plural  form  of 
which  some  wish  to  support  the  argument 
of  a  Trinity  and  by  this  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  is  applied  to  Moses  in  Exodus  (vii,  1,) 
*'  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  see  I  have 
made  thee  a  God  (Elohim)  to  Pharaoh." 
From  this  passage  certainly  no  one  would 
wish  to  prove  that  Moses  was  a  triune  per- 
son. Besides,  Eloha,  Elohim,  El,  with  the 
first  signification  of  mighty,  powerful,  is 
applied  to  God  when  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
Almighty  to  men,  when  it  may  signify  su- 
perior, hero,  or  judge;  the  context  assists 
us  in  rendering  it  properly.  Now  when 
used  of  persons  it  would  be  perfectly 
absurd  to  claim  a  Trinity  for  them,  how 
much  more  so  when  applied  to  God  ?  Be- 
sides, if  Elohim  implies  more  than  one, 
why  not  more  than  three  ? 

Equally  weak  is  the  pretense  that  because 
the  Scripture  says,  "  Let  us  make  man," 
that  there  was  a  consultation  with  the  other 
persons  of  the  Trinity ;  for  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  languages  knows  that  the 
•'  plural  of  majesty  "  is  used  of  one  indi- 
vidual, without  carrying  the  idea  of  a 
plurality  with  it.  Thus  the  Scripture  con- 
tinues in  the  singular  number,  "  So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  im- 
age of  God  created  He  him." 

Protestants  veryjustly  reject  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  because  it  is  mani- 
festly contradictory  to  reason  and  sense ; 


for  as  the  eye  can  not  forbear  seeing  that 
the  object  continues   the   same,  notwith- 
standing any  form  of  words,  so  the  under- 
standing can  not  forbear  either  assenting 
or  dissenting,  according  to  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of   ideas — we    having  as 
sure  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  our  under- 
\  standing  as  we  can  possibly  have  in  that 
!  of  our  senses.    If  any  person  was  to  assure 
I  me  that  one  is  three,  and  that  three  are  but 
I  one,  or  that  one  simple  unit  was  three  sim- 
ple units,  and  three  simple  units  were  but 
one  simple  unit,  I  should  take  such  a  per- 
son to  be  either  crazy,  or  of  having  inten- 
tions to  impose  on  me  in  the  grossest  man-  f 
I  ner.    And  were  such  a  person  to  tell  me  ' 
that  he  had  positive  command  from  God  to 
teach  me  any  such  propositions,  I  should 
certainly  call   his  integrity  into  question; 
for  my  understanding  would  immediately 
give  him  the  lie ;  for  as  God  has  not  given 
me  faculties  to  comprehend  the  proposition,' 
how  could  He  expect  my  assent  ?    And  in '' 
justice  He  could  not  command  me  to  be- 
lieve that  which  He  had  not  enabled  me  to 
comprehend.    But,  on  the  contrary,  God  - 
has    laid    down    such  propositions  as  are'* 
both  in  full  accordance  with  our  faculties^ 
and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  doctrine  4 
of  the  Trinity.    To  Instance  a  few:  "  Hear,^* 
O  Israel,  the  Eterxal  our  God   is  One;"  * 
(Deut.  vi,4.)    "That  the  Eternal,  {Jeho- 
vah,) He  is   God    {Elohim,   Almighty)  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  ; 
there  is  none  else."    (Deut.  iv,  39.)    "Unto 
thee  it  was  shown  that  thou  mightest  know 
that  the  Eternal,  He  is  God,  there  is  none 
beside   Him."    (Deut.  iv,  35.)    "See  now 
that  I,  even  I,  am  He  :  and  there  is  no  God 
with  me;  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  I  wound 
and  I  heal ;  neither  is  any  that  can  deliver 
out  of  my  hand."    (Deut.  xxxii,  39.)    Let 
the  Trinitarians  reconcile  the  Trinity,  or 
deified  persons,  to  these  texts,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  "  And  thou  shalt  know 
no  other  God  but  me,  for  there  is  no  Savior 
besides  me."    (Hosea  xii,  4.)    "  Have  not  I 
told  thee  from  that  time,  and  have  declared 
it?  ye  are  even  my  witness.    Is  there  a  God 
besides  me  ?    Yea,  there  is  no  God  ;  I  know 
not   any."    (Isaiah    xliv,    8.)    "I   am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none   else,  there  is  no 
God  besides  me."    (Isaiah  xlv,  5.)    "Look 
unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  Of 
the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else."    (Ibid,  xlv,  22.)    "  To  whom  will  ye 
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liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare 
me,  that  we  may  be  alike  ?"  (Isaiah  xlvi,  5.) 
"  Remember  the  former  things  of  old  ;  for 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  lam 
God,  and  there  is  none  like  me."  (Ibid.  9.) 
In  short,  if  there  is  no  other  "  God  but  He;" 
"  if  there  is  none  with  Hun,"  (or,  if  you 
please,  in  His  essence) ;  if  there  is  "  none 
besides  Him  ;"  if  there  is  "  none  like  Him ;" 
if  '•  He  has  no  equal,  nor  any  God  able  to 
save  beside  Him,"  and  if  God  declares 
that  "  He  knows  not  any  God :"  how  vain, 
how  impious  is  it  to  worship  any  other,  or 
to  pretend  to  put  any  such  meaning  on  any 
part  of  Scripture ! 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  many 
passages  which  directly  contradict  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.  To  instance  a  few:  we 
are  told  that  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man,"  (Luke  ii,  52,)  which  is  declaring  him 
merely  human  ;  for  what  greater  absurdity 
than  to  say  that  God  increases  in  wisdom, 
or  that  He  was  grown  in  favor  with  Him- 
self? Jesus  declares,  "  my  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me,"  (John  vii,  16) ; 
by  which  he  claims  himself  to  be  only  an 
agent,  to  do  the  will  of  his  superior,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  the  same  as  he 
that  had  the  power  of  sending  ;  as  he  that 
sends,  or  commands  another  to  go,  can  not 
be  the  same  as  he  who  goes  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  superior  ;  for  to  command 
and  to  obey  are  different  acts,  inconsistent 
in  the  same  person,  unless  a  person  can  be 
said,  not  only  to  command  himself,  but 
also  to  obey  himself,  which  is  absurd. 
Again,  Jesus  declares  of  himself,  "I  go 
unto  the  Father ;  for  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I."  (John  xiv,  28.)  Consequently,  he 
that  has  a  superior  can  not  be  God.  In 
another  place  John  (xvii,  5)  has  the  passage : 
*'  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was."  Here  the 
writer  lets  him  invoke  his  superior 
for  that  which  he  not  only  had  not, 
but  could  not  obtain  of  himself.  For 
either  he  had  that  glory,  or  he  had  it  not ; 
if  he  had  it,  it  was  absurd  to  pray  for  what 
he  had';  and  if  he  had  it  not,  then  could  he 
not  be  God  ;  for  he  that  had  the  power  to 
grant  it,  and  to  whom  he  prayed,  must 
have  been  his  superior.  Besides  he  prays 
for  a  thing  which  he  had  "  before  the  world 
was,"  of  which  (to  make  the  passage  sense) 


I  he  must  have  been  divested ;  but  how  ab- 
I  surd  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  divests 
I  himself,  or  is  divested  by  another  of  his 
glory  or  of  any  of  his  attributes !    Another 
I  passage  (Mat.  xiii,  32)  declaring:  "Of  that 
'  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no 
I  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  son,  but  the  Father,"  excludes  him  of 
I  having  knowledge  which  the  Father  only 
I  possesses.    Now  how  can  he  be  God,  or  of 
I  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  yet 
j  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Father  knew  ? 
I     These  passages  are  sufficient  and  unan- 
swerable, and  clearly  prove  that  Jesus  (in 
his  life  time)  pretended  not  to  any  divinity  ; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  taking  any  of  the 
divine  attributes  to  himself  that  he  rebukes 
one  for  only  calling  him  "  Good  Master," 
and  tells  him,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,   that  is  God." 
(Mat.  xix,  17.)    I  think  a  more  determined 
and  plain  declaration  can  not  be  had. 


LETTER  XII. 


There  are  some  expressions  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  that, 
though  of  no  extraordinary  or  divine  sig- 
nificance, may  have  been  misconstrued  by 
Greek  converts  through  ignorance,  and 
were  afterward  undoubtedly  used  by  those 
who  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Even  the  English  reader  is  misled  by  these 
words,  which  are:  son  of  man,  son  of  God, 
and  son  of  David.  The  Hebrew  word  p 
{ben)  besides  the  first  and  original  meaning 
of  "  son  "  signifies  also  grandson,  descend- 
ant, follower,  disciple,  and  is  greatly  used 
in  the  formatic^n  of  compound  words  when 
it  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  English 
"  like."  Thus  we  translate  nnnVD  p  {ben 
rnilchamah,)  literally  son  of  war,  by  war- 
rior, or  warlike;  noj  p  {ben  nabi)  pi.  "jj 
D>xojn,  lit.  sons  of  the  prophets,  by  follow- 
ers or  disciples  of  the  prophets ;  '?>?3  p  {ben 
bHial,)  lit.  son  of  Belial,  by  unruly  man ; 
D^Dv  njciy  p  lit.  son  of  eight  days,  by  eight 
days  old,  &c.  In  some  of  these  idiomatic 
expressions  a  literal  translation  would  con- 
vey a  wrong  idea,  just  as  the  English  idio- 
matic "  man-of-war  "  translated  literally 
into  a  foreign  language,(for  instance  Kriegs- 
mann^  or  homme  de  guerre)  would  give  an 
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entirely  false  meaning.  "  Son  of  man  "  is 
merely  an  elegant  and  poetic  expression 
for  man,  and  is  like  D^niV«  p  (lit.  son  of  God) 
"  follower  of  God  "  frequently  used  in  the 
plural  number;  -imt  p  (lit.  son  of  David) 
means  "  like  David,"  and  ought  to  be  thus 
rendered,  as  the  Jewish  nation,  in  their 
distress  and  periods  of  subjugation  by  the 
Syrians  and  Romans,  hoped  to  find  or  pro- 
duce a  second  David,  a  successful  warrior, 
that  would  conquer  their  enemies  like  the 
first  David.  This  hope  in  the  re-appearance 
of  a  ruler  whose  reign  had  been  glorious 
was  not  confined  to  the  ancient  Jews  ;  the 
Germans  have  their  legend  of  Frederic  I, 
Barbarossa,  who  only  sleeps  in  the  Kiflf- 
hauser  mountain,  ready  to  strike  for  a  reno- 
vated German  empire ;  during  the  defense 
against  William  (of  Orange)  the  Irish 
hoped  for  a  supernatural  or  miraculous 
deliverance  by  Baldearg  O'Donnell.  (Ma- 
caulay's  Hist,  of  Etig.  vol.  ii  and  iii.) 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  such  expres- 
sions as  the  above-mentioned,  literally 
rendered  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, conveying  an  ambiguous  and 
wrong  idea,  assisted  Jesus'  deification,  the 
germ  of  which  was  contained  in  the  preach- 
ing of  his  first  followers.  Add  to  this  the 
literal  rendering  of  cnipn  mi  (holy  spirit,  or 
better:  inspiration)  by  "  holy  Ghost,"  and 
the  Trinity  is  finished,  ready  for  use. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  once 
introduced,  and  made  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine ot  Christianity,  all  persons  want  to 
support  their  different  opinions  concerning 
it  in  some  way,  and  try  to  force  texts  to 
their  assistance.  Yet  they  nearly  all  ap- 
peal to  the  witnesses  of  the  Gospels  to  prove 
that  which  they  themselves  declare  to  be 
incomprehensible  and  unintelligible. 

The  very  terms  contradicting  one  another, 
and  showing  the  folly  of  pretending  to  ex- 
plain that  which  none  can  either  under- 
stand or  comprehend,  soon  occasioned  such 
divisions  among  Christians,  as  are  without 
parallel  in  history;  each  party  damning, 
excommunicating,  banishing,  imprisoning, 
fining,  and  even  murdering  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  have  often  wondered 
that  people  who  are  so  ready  to  apply  God's 
judgment  on  other  occasions,  should  not 
bethink  themselves  that  these  troubles 
came  on  the  church  as  a  judgment  for  their 
manifold  absurdities  and  impieties. 


The  creed  which  establishes  this  doctrine 
is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  inconsist- 
encies that  one  feels  tempted  to  challenge 
any  person  to  compose,  within  the  same 
compass  of  words,  any  thing  equal  to  it,  or 
more  repugnant  to  reason  and  common 
sense.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  shall  refer 
you  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  believers  "  as 
necessary  to  salvation,"  inflicting  on  un- 
believers the  most  cruel  punishments,  even 
that  of"  perishing  everlasting,"  concluding 
by  saying :  "  This  is  the  Catholic  faith 
which  except  a  man  believe  he  can  not  be 
saved."  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  in- 
telligent, reasonable  man  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  who  pretend 
to  it  assert  such  things  as  are  almost  in- 
credible. Bishop  Beveridge,  for  instance, 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  "  Thoughts 
on  Religion  "  (Art.  3)  on  the  Trinity :  "This, 
I  confess,  is  a  mystery  which  I  can  not  ' 
possibly  conceive  ;  yet  it  is  a  truth  which 
1  can  easily  believe ;  yea,  therefore,  it  is 
so  true  that  I  can  easily  believe  it ;  because 
it  is  so  high  that  I  can  not  possibly  conceive 
it ;  for  it  is  impossible  anything  should  be 
true  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  which  can  be 
easily  expressed  to  the  capacities  of  a  finite 
creature  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  ever  did,  and 
ever  shall  look  upon  those  apprehensions 
of  God  to  be  the  truest,  whereby  we  appre- 
hend Him  to  be  the  most  incomprehensible, 
and  that  to  be  the  most  true  of  God  which 
seems  the  most  impossible  unto  us."  Who 
after  this  can  believe  the  Trinity  since  it 
gives  us  notions  of  God  so  contradictory  in 
themselves,  and  so  inconsistent  to  His  at- 
tributes? But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  bishop 
continues,  "  Upon  this  ground,  therefore, 
it  is  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  which 
I  am  less  able  to  conceive,  T  think  mysell 
the  more  obliged  to  believe,  especially  this 
mystery  of  mysteries,  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  Unity  in  Trinity,  which  I  am  so  far 
from  being  able  to  comprehend,  or  indeed 
to  apprehend  that  I  can  not  seriously  set 
myself  to  think  of  it,  or  to  sum  up  ray 
thoughts  a  little  concerning  it,  but  I  imme- 
diately lose  myself  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 
That  God  the  Father  should  be  one  perfect 
God  of  himself,  God  the  son,  one  perfect 
God  ol  himself,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
one  perfect  God  of  himself,  and  yet  these 
three  should  be  but  one  perfect  God  of 
himself;  so  that  one  should   be  perfectly 
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three,  and  three  perfectly  one  ;  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  should  be 
three,  and  yet  but  one— but  one,  and  yet 
three!  O  heart-amazing  thought,  devour- 
ing, inconceivable  mystery !  Who  can  not 
believe  it  to  be  true  of  the  glorious  DeTty  ?\ 
Certainly  none  but  such  as  are  able  to  ap- 
prehend it,  which  I  am  sure  I  can  not,  and 
1  believe  no  other  creature  can,  and  because 
no  creature  can  possibly  conceive  how  it 
should  be  so,  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  so." 
I  am  tired  of  transcribing  this  nonsense, 
which  is  really  what  Christians  must  be- 
lieve—a faith,  or  cause  of  faith,  however, 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  attain,  neither 
do  I  believe  the  bishop  hiuisell  ever  did, 
if  he  was  a  rational,  reasonable  creature. 
Thus  you  see  to  what  absurdities,  inconsist- 
encies, and  incredibilities,  those  are  led  to 
believe  who,  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  common  sense,  set  up  the 
Trinity. 

There  are  but  two  passages  in  the  whole 
New  Testament  which  can  be  brought  to 
the  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  they  are 
John's  **  three  in  heaven,"  whicii  we  have 
already  considered,  and  Matthew's  (xxviii, 
19):  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  which  bears  every  mark  of  being 
inserted  long  after  Matthew's  time  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  started, 
and  baptism  instituted  as  a  sacrament,  in 
order  to  authorize  both.  There  is,  however, 
one  method  made  use  of  to  baffle  all  in- 
quiries concerning  this  and  other  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  is,  to  make 
them  mysteries ;  every  thing  contrary  to 
reason  and  common  sense  (as  every  thing 
peculiar  to  Christianitj'^  is)  is  a  mystery. 
As  they  write  to  people  of  the  same  per- 
suasion and  way  of  thinking,  it  is  very  rare 
that  their  claims  and  reasoning  meet  any 
opposition  ;  but  every  thing  they  say, 
though  ever  so  absurd,  is  received  with  ap- 
plause and  approbation,  as  if  they  had 
demonstratively  proved  their  point,  or 
convinced  their  opponents.  They  triumph 
and  exclaim  against  the  Jews  for  willfully 
shutting  their  eyes  and  hardening  their 
hearts  against  the  (pretended)  plain  argu- 
ments and  dictates  of  truth,  concluding 
them  to  be  under  a  national  blindness,  an 
infatuation.  They  will,  indeed,  invite 
people  to  make  their  objections ;  but  woe 


to  the  poor  creatures  who  undertake  the 
task  ;  for  they  are  to  expect  no  quarter : 
heresy,  infidelity,  and  apostacy,  will  be 
proved  against  them ;  and  defamation  and 
ill-language  will  certainly  ensue  ;  for  these 
challenging  divines  are  generally  very  elo- 
quent and  expert  at  these  weapons,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  cause  is  weak,  and  proof 
deficient. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  th©  opin- 
ion of  two  of  the  greatest  minds  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  produced.  Mr.  Wollaston 
says  :  "  He  who  exists  himself  depends  in 
no  regard  upon  another,  and  (as  being  a 
Supreme  Cause)  in  the  foundation  of  exist- 
ence to  other  beings,  must  exist  in  the  up- 
permost and  best  means  of  existing ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  (since  He  is  infinite  and 
unlimited)  He  must  exist  in  the  best  man- 
ner, illimitedly  and  infinitely  ;  now  to  ex- 
ist thus  is  infinite  goodness  of  existence  ; 
and  to  exist  in  a  manner  infinitely  good  is 
to  be  perfect.  There  can  be  but  one  such 
being,  that  is,  as  it  appears  by  Prop.  3rd 
that  there  must  be  at  least  one  independent 
being,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  Prop.  1st,  so 
now  that  in  reality  there  is  but  one,  because 
his  manner  of  existence  being  perfect  and 
unlimited.  That  manner  of  being  (if  I  may 
speak  SO;  is  exhausted  by  Him,  or  belongs 
solely  to  Him  ;  if  any  other  could  partake 
with  Him  in  it,  He  must  want  what  that 
other  had,  be  deficient  and  limited  ;  infinite 
and  unlimited  inclose  all.  If  there  could  be 
two  beings,  each  by  himself  absolutely  per- 
fect, they  must  be  either  of  the  same,  or 
different  natures ;  of  the  same  it  can  not 
be ;  because  thus  both  being  infinite  their 
existence  would  be  coincident ;  that  is, 
they  would  be  but  the  same  one.  Nor  can 
they  be  of  different  natures;  because  if 
their  natures  were  opposite,  or  contrary, 
one  to  the  other,  being  equal  (infinite  both 
and  every  where  meeting  the  one  with  the 
other,)  the  one  would  destroy,  or  be  the 
negation  of  the  other." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  part  of 
Mr.  Locke's  letter  to  Mr.  Limborch,  dated 
2d  of  April,  1698.  (See  his  works.)  "  The 
question  you  propose  is  reduced  to  this, 
'*  How  the  unity  of  God  may  be  proved," 
or  in  other  terms,  *'  How  can  it  be  proved 
that  there  is  but  one  God?"  To  resolve 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  be- 
fore we  come  to  prove  the  unity  of  God, 
what    we   understand  by  the  word  God. 
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The  ordinary  idea,  and,  I  believe,  the  true 
idea  vre  have  of  God,  and  of  such  who 
know  His  existence,  is,  that  He  is  an  infi- 
finite  Being,  eternal,  incorporeal,  and  all 
perfect.  Then,  from  this  known  idea,  it 
seems  to  me  easy  to  deduce  the  unity  of 
God.  In  effect,  a  Being  all-perfect,  or  other- 
wise wholly  perfect,  can  not  be  but  one 
only,  because  a  Being  all-perfect  can  not 
want  any  of  its  attributes,  perfections,  or 
degrees  of  perfection ;  for  otherwise  he 
would  lack  as  much  as  would  make  him 
'entirely  perfect.  For  example:  to  have 
power  is  a  much  greater  perfection  than  to 
have  none ;  to  have  still  greater  power  is 
a  greater  perfection  than  to  have  less  ;  and 
to  have  all  power,  which  is  to  be  almighty, 
is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  want  any 
part  of  it.  This  proved,  two  beings,  al- 
mighty, are  incompatible,  because  we 
should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  one 
would  necessarily  will  that  which  the  other 
would,  and,  in  that  case,  of  the  two  the  one 
in  which  the  will  is,  must  necessarily  de- 
termine the  will  of  the  other,who  could  not 
be  free,  and  would  consequently  want  that 
perfection  we  have  treated  of.    For  it  is 

'better  to  be  free  than  to  be  submitted  to  the 
(determination  and  the  will  of  another.  And 
if  they  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Willing  always  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  in 
such  case,  the  one  might  act  or  do  that 
which  the  other  would  not,  and  then  the 
will  of  the  one  would  prevail  over  the  will 
of  the  other,  and  of  the  two  he  whose  power 
could  not  second  his  will  can  not  be  al- 
mighty ;  for  he  can  not  do  as  much  as  the 
other.  Of  course,  then,  there  are  not  two 
'almighty  beings,  consequently  there  can 
not  be  two  gods.  B3'  the  same  idea  of  per- 
iection  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
being  omniscient,  so  that  the  supposition  of 
two  distinct  beings  each  of  which  hasj>ower 
and  distinct  will  is  an  imperfection  that  one 
can  not  screen  his  thoughts  from  the  other, 
but  if  one  can  sever  his  thoughts  from  the 
other,  then  can  not  the  other  be  omniscient, 
for  not  only  does  he  not  know  that  which 

.  may  be  known  ;  but  likewise  does  not  know 
what  the  other  knows.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  God's  omnipresence.  It  is  better  to 
be  in  the  vast  extent  of  infinite  space  than 
to  be  excluded  from  the  smallest  part  of 
space;  for  if  one  be  excluded  from  any 
part  of  space,  he  can  not  operate  nor  know 
what   is   done  in  that  space,  and  conse- 


quently can  neither  be  almighty  nor  omni- 
scient. If  against  this  reasoning,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  two  gods  which  they  sup- 
pose, (or  the  thousands,  for  by  the  reason- 
ing that  there  may  be  two,  there  may  be 
two  million,  for  there  is  no  method  of  lim- 
iting the  number,)  I  say  if  they  suppose 
that  several  gods  have  one  perfect  almighty, 
that  is,  exactly  the  same  power  ;  and  have 
also  the  same  knowledge,  the  same  will, 
and  that  they  equally  exist  in  the  same 
place;  it  is  only  multiplying  the  same 
being.  But,  in  the  end,  they  do  but  reduce 
one  supposed  plurality  to  one  |,rue  unity. 
For  to  suppose  two  intelligent  beings,  who 
know,  will,  and  do  incessantly  the  same 
thing,  and  have  not  a  separate  existence,  is 
nothing  more  than  to  suppose,  in  words, 
one  plurality,  and  to  admit,  effectually,  one 
simple  unity.  For  the  being  inseparably 
united  by  the  will,  by  the  understanding, 
by  the  action,  and  by  the  place,  is  as  great 
a  union  as  one  intelligent  being  can  possi- 
bly be  united  to  himself ;  and  consequently 
the  supposing  that  where  there  is  such  a 
union  there  can  be  two  beings  is  to  suppose 
a  division  where  there  can  be  none,  or  a 
thing  divided  with  itself."  No  addition  is 
required  to  the  plain,  clear,  and  convincing 
reasoning  of  these  scholars.  I  shall  only 
apply  to  the  subject  of  this  letter  the  words 
of  the  excellent  Archbishop  Tillotson,when 
he  tells  us,  *'  That  if  all  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  all  ages,  Archimedes,  and 
Euclid,  and  Appolonius,  and  Diophantus, 
&c.,  could  be  supposed  to  meet  in  a  general 
council,  and  should  there  declare  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  and  give  it  under  their 
hands  and  seals  that  twice  two  did  not 
make  four,  but  five,  that  this  would  not  in 
the  least  move  him  to  be  of  their  mind ;" 
and  of  this  opinion  must  all  reasonable 
people  be,  by  what  names  or  epithets 
they  may  be  called. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Jacob's  blessing  to  Judah  (Genesis  xl,  Ix) 
is  famous  both  among  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian commentators ;  the  latter  claim  it  to 
be  a  plain  prophecy  of  Jesus,  and  conse- 
quently take  great  pains  to  show  its  literal 
accomplishment  in  him.    But  to  be   con- 
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vinced  that  it  is  neither  plainly  nor  liter- 
ally fulfilled  in  Jesus,  one  need  but  observe 
not  only  the  variety,  but  the  contrariety  of 
opinions   which  their  commentators  have 
run  into.    The  terms  which  the  Patriarch  , 
has  made  use  of  are  such  as  increase  the 
difficulty  and  divisions,  every  one  explain- 
ing and  deriving  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  words  shebet,  mekhokek,  ad  and  Shiloh, 
and  fixing  their  signification  as  best  suits 
their  different  purpose.    This  you  will  find 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  on  consult- 
ing a  few  out  of  the  many  different  authors 
who  have  commented  on,  or  explained  this 
famous  passage,  which  is  rendered  in  the 
commonly  used  Bible  version :  "  The  scep- 
ter shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law-  i 
giver  from   between  his  feet  until  Shiloh  I 
come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  | 
the  people  be."    (Gen.  xlix,   10.)    I  do  not  j 
suppose  you  expect  I  should  enter  into  a  j 
critical  examination,  much  less  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  many  different  and  contradic- 
tory opinions.    This  would    be    needless, 
since  there  is  not  one  interpretation   and 
application  that  was  ever  made,  but  what 
has  been  objected  to  and  confuted  by  some 
other  Christian  author,  so  that  you  will 
find  this  task  amply  and  fully  done  to  your 
bands. 

There  is,  however,  of  late  a  new  interpre- 
tation and  application  started  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  Universal  History,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, dissatisfied  with  interpretations 
hitherto  made,  have  opened  a  new  and 
difterent  plan  from  all  other  (Christian) 
commentators.  They  pretend  "that  the 
Jews  did  not  lose  their  scepter,  Sanhedrin, 
or  highest  court  of  judicatvire,  and  supreme 
legislative  power,  till  the  heathens  became 
converts  to  Christianity,  of  whom  Cor- 
nelius was  the  first ;  that  event  denoting 
the  gathering  ot  the  people,  as  foretold  ^by 
the  Patriarch,"  (vol.  x,  p.  317.) 

To  support  this  opinion,  they  (contrary 
to  all  other  commentators)  insist  on  the 
Sanhedrin's  retaining  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  (which  they  say  the  word 
scepter  in  the  prophecy  means)  and  repre- 
sent Jesus'  trial  before  Pilate  in  a  light 
suitable  to  this  view  :  "  In  order  (they  say) 
to  set  those  right  who,  from  the  notion  of 
the  whole  power  of  life  and  death  being 
taken  away  before  this  time,  have  inferred 
that  the  scepter  spoken  of  by  Jacob  was 
departed  from  Judah,"  (vol.  x,  p.  594. )  The 
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time  of  the  scepter's  departure  from  Judah 
is  a  point  in  which  their  commentators 
greatly  differ,  while  the  only  thing  they 
agree  on  is  in  placing  the  scepter's  depart- 
ure in  the  Sanhedrin's  loss  of  power,  and 
deem  this  circumstance  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy.  A  few 
quotations  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light; 
Basnage  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iv,  21)  declares : 
"  That  the  Sanhedrin  had  lost  the  power  of 
life  and  death  ;  and  when  they  were  cruci- 
fying the  Messiah,  they  acknowledged  that 
the  scepter  was  departed  from  Judah,  since 
the  Jews  said  to  Pilate,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  any  man  to  death.'  This  is  the 
first  period  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
oracle."  Calmet  (on  the  word  Jesus)  as- 
serts :  •*  That  the  Romans,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  had  taken  from  them 
the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  they  might 
pronounce  a  man  guilty,  but  not  condemn 
him  in  form,  nor  order  his  execution." 
Echard  (Eccles.  His.  Intro,  p.  16)  speaking 
of  Herod,  says:  "This  was  the  first  for- 
eigner to  whom  the  Jews  became  imme- 
diately subject,so  that  the  ancient  prophecy 
of  the  scepter's  departing  from  Judah,  is 
by  the  best  critics  supposed  to  begin  to  take 
place  at  this  time."  Prideaux  (Connec- 
tions, vol,  iv,  p.  932)  declares  that  "  Cyren- 
ius  having  reduced  Judea  into  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  and,  instead  of  their 
former  governor  of  their  own  nation,  placed 
a  Roman  Procurator  over  them,  then  began 
the  fnlfiUment  of  this  prophecy.  For  then, 
that  is,  at  the  time  of  this  reduction  of  Ju- 
dea to  a  Roman  province,  the  scepter  and 
the  lawgiver  from  between  their  feet  began 
to  be  taken  away."  These  different  opin- 
ions prove  only  that  the  literal  application 
of  this  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment 
in  Jesus  is  very  far  from  being  as  clear  and 
evident  as  they  pretend  ;  for  if  it  be  a  plain 
prophecy  of  Jesus  and  fully  accomplished 
in  him,  why  such  contradictious  and  va- 
riety of  opinions? 

But  the  principal  flaws  in  all  these  pre- 
tensions appear  on  examination  of  Jewish 
history.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  supreme  legislative  power  (in  which  the 
scepter  and  lawgiver  promised  to  Judah  is 
made  to  consist  in  all  their  comments  and 
applications)  was  never  held  by  anybody, 
be  he  judge,  king,  prophet,  or  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  ;  for  all  the  laws  (pm  khok, 
from  which  mekhokek  in  the  text  is  derived) 
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moral,  political,  and  cereaionlal,  were  im- 
mediately enacted  by  the  Eternal  Him- 
self in  sight  of  all  the  people,  as  on  Sinai 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  (ten  command- 
ments), or  mediately  by  the  hands  of  Moses* 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  law  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  an  affront  to  the  Divine  Legis- 
lator, as  well  as  the  highest  presumption 
in  any  prince  or  judge  of  the  Jews,  to  as- 
sume the  power  of  giving  or  making  laws, 
without  special  directions  from  the  same 
Almighty  Author  of  the  laws  of  Israel, 
and  even  after  such  special  direction  it 
would  only  be  the  promulgation  of  a  divine 
law,  and  not  a  legislative  power  in  the 
prince,  such  power  being  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  theocratic  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion. The  holders  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  Israel  and  Judah  were  but  the  executors 
of  the  law,  not  the  makers  of  it. 

Then,  secondly,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  scepter,  or  independent  government, 
ceased  in  Judah;  nor  did  in  Palestine  any 
body  out  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  ever  govern 
after  this  event,  as  the  Maccabees  who  re- 
stored the  independence  of  Judea,  and  were 
elected  kings  by  a  grateful  people  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  valuable  services, 
were  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi.  Zeru- 
babel  and  his  few  successors  possessed  but 
the  shadow  of  authority  under  Persian 
supremacy  as  the  interruption  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  amply  witnesses. 

The  Sanhedrin  (Greek  synedrion  assem- 
bly) were  established  and  gained  judicial 
authority  only  by  the  Maccabee  Hyrcanus  : 
but  their  power  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow,  and  made  dependent  on  the  Ro- 
man officers,  ever  since  the  first  occupation 
of  Palestine  under  Pompey.  This  is  easily 
shown  from  those  very  historians,  though 
they  assert  and  pretend  to  make  out  the 
very  reverse,  to  serve  a  turn.  They  tell  us 
themselves  that  from  a  change  which  Gabi- 
nus  made  in  the  government  (long  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus)  the  Jews  "  fell  under 
the  subjection  of  a  set  of  domineering 
lords,"  and  consequently  lost  their  power 
by  the  change,  (Univ.  Hist,  x,  p.  376) ;  and, 
thoughHyrcanus  II  had  afterward  a  grant  of 
the  government,  as  prince  and  highpriest, 
with  privilege  ol  judging  all  causes,  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  power  he  left  the 
Sanhedrin,  it  must  have  been  very  precar- 
ious, far  short  of  the  supreme  legislative  I 


power.  This  appears  from  their  suffering 
Herod  to  appear  before  them,  "though 
summoned  as  a  criminal,  in  such  a  guise 
as  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  came 
not  as  a  private  person  to  be  judged  by 
them."  And  how  could  they  possess  the 
supreme  power,  without  either  the  freedom 
of  judging,  or  enforcing  their  sentence? 
That  they  had  not  privilege  is  very  plain 
from  the  letters  which  Sextus  Caesar  wrote 
to  the  Sanhedrin  in  their  judicial  capacity 
to  intimidate  them.  (Univ.  Hist.x,  385.) 
Can  it  be  said  they  were  the  supreme  legis- 
lators, and  yet  have  their  jurisdiction  dis- 
claimed by  Herod  who  cruelly  put  to  death 
all  the  members  but  two,  for  their  proceed- 
ing in  that  very  council  ?  How  insignifi- 
cant must  their  power  have  been  if  they 
could  not  hinder  the  abolition  of  their  cere- 
monies, and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
customs  contrary  to  law;  neither  could  they 
hinder  a  law  of  Herod  from  being  imposed 
on  them  not  only  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  also  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  whole  nation. 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  scepter  (in- 
dependence) had  departed  from  Judah 
long  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  that  the 
supreme  legislative  power  never  was  vested 
in  Judah,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  can  not  be  applied  to  Jesus  at  all, 
nor  his  Messiahship  be  proved  therefrom, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  con- 
struction put  upon  this  passage  by  the 
learned  and  well  known  Rev.  Dr.  Wise; 
and  for  a  better  insight,  I  will  begin  with 
a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  terms  of  the 
passage. 

1321^  [shebet)  1.  Rod,  staff.  2.  Scepter, 
hence,  independence,  pre-eminence.  3. 
Tribe. 

ppnD  {mekhokek)  from  pn  (khok)  law,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  and  used  for  lawgiver  in 
Deuter.  xxxiii,  21,  as  applied  to  Moses ;  in 
Judges  V,  9,  14,  it  is  rendered  rulers  and 
might  be  translated  faithful.  I  take  it  to 
be  the  participle  of  a  verb  ppn  to  execute  the 
law,  hence  faithful  to  the  law,  which  sense 
it  necessarily  has  in  Prov.  xxxi,  5. 

n'7ic  Shiloh  is  not  translated  in  the  Eng- 
lish version.  The  same  word  recurs  in 
Joshua  and  other  later  books,  but  is  there, 
the  name  of  a  town.  I  derive  it  from  ^^u 
(shalal)  to  take  or  divide  booty  (like  nro 
from  rra)  and  hence  to  signify   victory  or 
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triumph;  for  at  Shiloh  (place  of  dividing 
the  spoils,  victory)  the  Israelites  divided 
the  land  of  Palestine  among  their  tribes, 
(Josh,  xviii,  1.)  Most  commentators  trans- 
late it  as  if  written  iWjr  (sb'lo),  he  to  whom 
belongs  the  empire,  hence  king. 

n^p^  {yikkath)  occurs  only  once  more  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz  :  in  Prov.  xxx,  17,  where 
it  is  necessarily  rendered  "  obedience,"  (to 
obey  his  mother,)  which  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  it  has  the  same  meaning  here. 
nj?  (ad)  ever,  forever ;  o  {ki)  for. 
Dr.  Wise  giving  5Ae6et  the  third  meaning, 
translates :  "  No  tribe  shall  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  among  his  pos- 
terity, until  he  come  to  Shiloh  ;  and  him 
the  nations  (of  Canaan)  will  obey  ;  "  con- 
tending that  this  was  an  instruction  of  Ja- 
cob to  his  descendants,  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  Judah  during 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  would  termi- 
nate at  Shiloh  when  they  divided  the  land. 
Judah  had,  indeed,  the  front  on  the  march 
Numb.  X,  4),  and  was  foremost  in  the  en- 
campment.   (Numb,  ii,  3.) 

A  German  scholar  (D.  Arnheim,I  think) 
translates:  "Until  he  come  from  Shiloh, 
and  him  will  the  tribes  obey,"  giving 
this  part  a  prophetic  turn  and  referring  to 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  prophesied  the  re- 
bellion and  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam. 

If  you  wish  another  prophetic  applica- 
tion, allow  me  to  give  you  one  of  my  own. 
I  translate :  '*  The  pre-eminence  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  faithful  to  the 
law  from  among  his  posterity  forever,  for 
his  victory  will  come,  and  him  will  the 
nations  obey,"  which  translates  all  the 
words,  leaves  the  parallel  expression  (com 
mon  in  the  Hebrew)  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  and  conforms  both  to  the  tacts,  and 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind,  and  the 
faithfulness  to  the  mission  of  upholding 
religion,  liberty,  and  the  unity  of  the  Eter 
NAL,  have  been  and  are  still  with  Judah, 
even  after  the  dereliction  and  dispersion  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, together  with  Scripture,  promise 
the  victory  to  these  principles  as  the  time 
when  "  the  Eternal  alone  shall  rule  over 
all  the  earth,  and  His  sole  existence  will 
be  acknowledged."    (Zach.  xiii.) 


LETTER  XIV. 

Extraordinary  are  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken,  and  the  stress  laid  by  Chris- 
tian commentators  on  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Daniel's*  seventy  weeks,  as  if  Christian- 
ity could  not  subsist  without  it ;  or,  as  if 
the  very  being  of  religion  depended  on  the 
application  of  this  prophecy  to  Jesus, 
whom  they  make  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Anointed,  there  mentioned.  The  passage 
(Dan.  ix,  23,  &c.,)  is  thus  translated  in  the 
English  Bible : 

"  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications," 
(says  the  angel  to  Daniel,)  "  the  command- 
ment came  forth,  and  I  am  come  to  show 
thee ;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved :  there- 
fore understand  the  matter,  and  consider 
the  vision.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city, 
to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  right- 
eousness, and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy. 
Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store and  to  build  Jerusalem  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks, 
and  three  score  and  two  weeks :  the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times.  And  after  three  score 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the 
end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined. 
And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many  for  one  week :  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspread- 
ing of  abominations  he  shall  make  it  deso- 
late, even  until  the  consummation,  and 
that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
desolate."! 

The  computations  which  are  made  of 
these  seventy  weeks,  by  the  most  learned, 
are  so  different  and  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  the  calculations  do  so  vary  from 
one    another's  hypothesis,  as    ought,  one 


*Tliere  is  every  probability  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  not  Daniel's 
production ,  but  that  its  author  lived  under  the  Se- 
lucidan  dominions.  (Geiger's  Urtext,  and  others.) 

tThis  version  is  forced  and  mixed  f.up ;  I  will  give 
one  closer  to  the  original  below.  _^^  .. .  i  j* 
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would  think,  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
practicability of  making  the  application  of 
it  to  Jesus,  and  consequently,  of  the  im- 
possibilities of  making  it  answer  their  pur- 
pose of  proving  Messiahship.  Its  obscurity 
is  confessed  by  all,  and  you  will  hardly 
find  two  intelligent  persons  who  will  agree 
in  their  computations ;  difficulties  sur- 
round them  whichever  way  they  take: 
how  to  make  or  bring  out  Jesus  for  the 
Messiah  or  Anointed  who  was  to  be  cut 
off,  is  the  result  they  aim  at;  but  where  to 
begin  the  computation  of  the  weeks,  how 
to  continue  them,  and  at  what  time  to  end 
them — so  that  every  event  mentioned  may 
have  the  proper  period  of  time  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  prophecy— are  matters  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  differences 
among  the  expositors.  To  make  the 
prophecy  answer  the  event  they  want  to 
apply  it  to,  they  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
chronology  of  those  times,  (which  of  itself 
is  dark  and  perplexed,)  extending  or  di- 
minishing the  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
Persian  monarchs  to  what  may  best  square 
with  their  different  hypotheses  which,  af- 
ter all  the  troubles  and  pains  they  take, 
are  still  under  the  most  potent  objections 
and  insurmountable  difficulties.  There  is 
appended  to  a  family  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  chronol- 
ogy which  cuts  the  Gordian  Knot  iu  the 
following  manner.  The  writer  says ;  "  In 
Daniel  (ix,)  it  is  mentioned,  that  there 
should  be  seventy  weeks  of  years  from  the 
commandment  of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  Jerusa- 
lem unto  the  death  of  Christ ;  it  is  there- 
fore four  hundred  and  ninety  years  from 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Jesus,"  which  is  about  as  correct, 
and  as  close  to  the  actual  periods  of  his- 
tory, as  if  one  were  to  declare,  that,  since 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  was  to  last  sev- 
enty years  according  to  Jeremiah,  there- 
fore from  the  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Virginia  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Inde- 

ndence  of  the  United  States  it  is  seventy 
years. 

The  authors  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory, after  mentioning  in  very  contempt- 
uous terms,  (as  it  is  their  custom,)  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  among  the  Jewish 
authors,  and  asserting  their  ignorance  as 
chronological  calculators,  proceed  to  give 
the  following  account : 

The  Christians  (they  say,)  are  not  ex- 


actly agreed,  either  in  the  placing  of  the 
beginning  or  end  of  these  weeks,  or  in  the 
calculations  of  those  lunar  or  Jewish  years; 
both  differences,  however,  are  inconsider- 
able, if  duly  attended  to ;  the  former  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  chronology  of  those  times ;  had  we  a 
sure  guide  in  it,  the  points  would  not  be 
long  unsettled,  but,  whilst  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, one  author  will  place  the  beginning 
at  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  another  at  that  of 
Darius,  a  third  at  that  of  Artaxerxes  Long- 
imanus,  and  each  of  them  endeavors  to 
stretch  or  shorten  the  chronology  of  each 
interval,  as  best  suits  his  hypothesis,  it  is 
no  wonder  there  is  so  little  agreement 
among  them,  and  so  little  certainty  to  be 
gathered  from  the  whole  dispute."  (Un. 
Hist.  X,  p.  446.) 

If  these  things  are  thus,  can  the  Jews  be 
blamed  in  rejecting  their  application  of 
this  prophecy,  computed  as  is  acknowl- 
edged "  both  without  any  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  chronology  of  those  times,  or 
any  sure  guide  in  it?"  Upon  what 
grounds,  then,  can  Christians  pretend 
either  to  fix  or  urge  this  prophecy?  And 
does  it  not  betray  pitiful  shifts  (or  some- 
thing worse,)  in  thus  shortening  and 
stretching  each  interval  as  best  suits  their 
different  views,  and  is  it  not  using  unfair 
and  unwarrantable  means  ? 

"  Waiving  (what  these  authors  call)  some 
minute  differences,"  they  proceed  to  give 
the  system  most  universally  received,  and 
they  tell  us  (Vol.  x,  448,)  that  "  the  differ- 
ence of  time  is  trifling  at  most,  but  nine  or 
ten  years  between  those  who  make  it  long- 
est and  those  who  make  it  shortest ;  and 
who  can  wonder  at  it  or  urge  it  as  an  ob- 
jection against  this  prophecy,"  &c.  Against 
the  prophecy  nobody  will,  but  against  its 
application  to  Jesus  a  difference  "  of  nine 
or  ten  years"  is  the  strongest  objection,  for 
where  there  is  a  determined  portion  of 
time  fixed,  the  accomplishment  must  be 
exact ;  otherwise,  instead  of  seventy  weeks 
(which  commentators  calculate  at  seven 
years  each,)  the  angel  ought  to  have  said, 
seventy -one  weeks  and  a  half ;  ten  years  is 
therefore  a  very  material  difference,  for  it 
makes  the  time  extend  farther  than  the 
determined  bounds  set  by  the  angel. 

Their  hypothesis  is  to  begin  the  seventy 
weeks  from  the  decree  granted  to  Nebe- 
miah  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth  year 


of  his  reign  (Neh.  ii,  1),  and  end  them  at 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  but  to  this  computation 
there  are  unanswerable  objections ;  it  ex- 
ceeds the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
(70x7)  by  ten  years,  as  their  own  historians 
acknowledge,  or  rather  thirteen,  as  Dean 
Prideaux  (Connect,  ii,  p.  403)  makes  it  ap- 
pear. He  says,  '*  And  therefore,  if  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  the  sev- 
enty weeks  be  computed  from  thence,  they 
will  overshoot  the  death  of  Christ  thirteen 
years,  which  being  the  grand  event  to  be 
brought  to  pass  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
weeks,  it  is  certain  they  there  can  never 
have  their  beginning  from  whence  they 
never  can  be  brought  to  this  ending."  To 
remedy  this  evil,  some  have  invented 
(though  without  the  least  foundation  in 
history,)  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  ten  years 
with  his  father,  and  pretended  it  to  be  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reigning  alone;  thus 
making  up  by  invention  what  is  wanting 
in  exactness.  Besides,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  they  n)ake  one  continued  se- 
ries of  time  without  making  any  epochs  to 
the  division,  as  made  by  the  angel,  and 
notwithstanding  the  angel  speaks  of  the 
commandment  alr<udy  gone  forth,  yet 
they  contradict  him,  and  make  that  com- 
mandment to  be  one,  given  nearly  ninety 
years  after.  I  suppose  with  Prideaux 
(Connect.  Vol.  ii,  p.  382,  386,)  that  the  com- 
mandment mentioned  by  the  angel  to  be 
that  of  Cyrus  which  he  very  learnedly 
proves  to  be  the  decree  liierally  meant  by 
the  angel,  declaring  that  it  "  can  be  appli- 
cable to  no  other  restoring  and  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  than  that  which  was  de- 
creed and  commanded  by  Cyrus  at  the  re- 
turn from  the  captivity ;  and  therefore,  if 
these  words  of  the  prophecy  to  restore  and 
rebuild  Jerusalem  are  to  be  understood  in 
a  literal  sense,  they  can  be  understood  of 
no'other  restoring  and  building  of  that  city 
than  that  which  was  accomplished  by  vir« 
tue  of  that  decree;  and  the  computation  of 
the  seventy  weeks  must  begin  from  the 
granting  and  going  forth  thereof."  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  the  literal  accom- 
plishment of  this  prophecy  must  have  its 
completion  from  the  going  forth  of  that  de- 
cree ;  and  whoever  begins  the  same  from 
any  other,  can  not  pretend  to  make  it  a  lit- 
eral prophecy.  But  there  are  other  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  this  hypothesis  in 
common  with  others,  such  as  the  confirma- 
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tion  of  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week,  (to  which  they  are  entirely  silent,) 
the  time  of  the  Messiah's  being  cut  off,  the 
overspreading  of  abominations,which  shall 
be  taken  notice  of  in  my  observations  on 
the  next  hypothesis,  that  ot  the  learned 
Prideaux,  which  these  historians  recom- 
mend, thereby  conclusively  showing  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own  ex- 
planations. 

Dr.  Prideaux  very  judiciously  objects  to 
the  calculations  and  hypotheses  which  ter- 
minate in  Jesus  in  a  different  manner  from 
his  ;  he  shows  their  absurdity,  and  the  im- 
possibility  of  terminating  them  in  that 
event,  and  therefore  begins  his  own  com- 
putation of  the  seventy  weeks,  from  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  when  Ezra  be- 
gan to  execute  his  commission.  (Con.  Vol. 
ii,  p.  377.)  For  on  calculating  the  time 
backward,  he  finds,  from  the  death  of 
Jesus  to  the  execution  of  Ezra's  commis- 
sion, just  four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
(Ibid.  :^1):  he  therefore  takes  the  com- 
mandment mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  of 
the  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety  yea rs,not  literally.but  in  a  figurative 
sense,  (Ibid.  382)  and  this  he  does  for  a 
very  obvious  reason;  for  having  proved, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  com- 
mandmeiit  for  restoring  and  building  Je- 
rusalem ould  be  none  other  but  Cyrus' 
decree,  "  I f  ( he  says  p.  38G, )  the  computa- 
tion be  begun  so  high,  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years  of  the  said  seventy  weeks 
can  not  come  low  enough  to  reach  any  of 
the  events  predicted  by  the  prophecy,  (he 
means  of  course  the  events  to  which  Chris- 
tians would  apply  the  prophecy;)  for  from 
the  first  of  Cyrus  to  the  death  of  Christ 
were  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years; 
and  therefore,  if  the  said  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  be  computed  from  thence, 
thev  will  be  expired  a  great  many  years 
either  before  the  cutting  off,  or  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah."  As  he  begins  his  compu- 
tation from  a  supposed  figurative  predic- 
tion of  the  angel,  Hohe  continues  the  events 
in  the  same  sense,  making  the  streets  and 
city  to  mean  figuratively,  Church  and 
State  (Ibid.  415.)  And  the  ditch,  he  makes 
a  figurative  expression,  for  good  constitu- 
tions and  establishment  (Ibid.  416).  Neither 
is  he  silent  (as  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  are,)  concerning  the  confirming 
of  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week; 
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he  says  (p.  416)  this  "  was  done  by  Jesas 
confirming  for  one  week,  that  is,  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  the  covenant  of  the 
gospel  with  many  of  the  Jews."  But  how 
he  does  this,  when  Christians  as  well  as 
he  himself  (p.  380)  declare  and  assert  that 
his  gospel  '•  was  not  a  temporal  law,  as 
was  that  of  Moses ;  but  to  last  forever,  and 
to  be  a  guide  unto  all  righteousness  as  long 
as  the  world  should  last,"  and  thus  reduce 
it  to  only  a  seven  years  covenant,  seems 
very  strange  and  contradictory.  Not  less 
diflficult  is  for  him,  how  to  make  out  that 
part  of  the  prophecy,  which  declares  that 
the  sacrifice  and  oblations  should  cease  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  week ;  as  they  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  with  which  event  he  closes  the 
count  of  the  period  of  seventy  weeks. 
They  have  recourse  in  this  diflSculty,  as 
they  can  not  falsify  the  well  known  histo- 
rical facts  of  their  continuance  until  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  about  forty  years 
after,  to  the  groundless  pretense  that  '*  the 
sacrifices  lost  their  eflScacy,  and  became 
useless  and  insignificant,  after  the  grand 
sacrifice  of  the  savior  of  the  world;"  (Un. 
Hist.  X,  p.  449,)  but  for  this  you  must  take 
their  word,  for  want  of  better  proof.  Most 
remarkable  is  the  fulfilling  of  this  part  of 
the  prophecy,  as  made  out  by  Prideaux; 
for  he  has  not  the  patience  to  wait  till  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  anticipates  it  by  half  a 
week  ;  for  he  tells  us  (Con.  ii,  p.  416) :  "that 
he  should  in  the  half  past  week,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
oblations  in  the  temple  to  cease,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  that  is,  in  the  pre- 
cise ending  of  the  seventy  weeks,  be  cut  ofi" 
and  die,  and  accordingly  (this  he  asserts 
with  great  assurance,)  all  this  was  exactly 
fulfilled  and  was  brought  to  pass ;"  so  that 
according  to  him,  they  must  have  lost 
their  eflScacy  before  the  death  of  Jesus : 
and  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
types  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  they  are 
made  to  prefigure?  They  pretend,  by 
what  rule  of  language  I  know  not,  that  the 
overspreading  of  abominations  "suflS- 
ciently  prefigures  the  Roman  eagles  set  up  | 
in  the  temple  ;"  (Un.  Hist,  x,  449,)  which  is  I 
false  in  fact,  none  being  set  up  there,  as  j 
the  building  was  in  flames  before  it  was  j 
taken,  (Ibid.  663,)  neither  did  the  Romans  ; 
there  set  up  any  idolatry  at  all.  They  are  j 
all  so  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  out ' 


and  apply  that  part  of  the  prophecy  which 
mentions  "the  people  of  the  prince  that 
shall  come,"  some  applying  the  passage  to 
the  Romans  under  Titus,  others  to  Jesus 
himself.  But  the  first  it  can  not  be,  be- 
cause if  the  seventy  weeks  are  applied  to 
Jesus,  all  the  events  mentioned  must  of 
course  have  happened  before  his  death ; 
consequently,  Titus  with  the  Romans,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  many  years  after, 
can  not  be  the  person  intended ;  neither 
can  it  be  Jesus,  who  had  no  worldly 
power,  nor  command  of  any  people  to  de- 
stroy the  citj'.  The  prophecy  declares 
positively,  that  the  Messiah  or  Anointed 
was  to  be  cut  off  after  the  sixty-second 
week ;  whereas  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  stretch  it  to  the  sixty -ninth  week, 
and  Prideaux  to  the  seventieth,  which  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  prophecy ;  for,  if  the 
Messiah  was  not  to  be  cut  off  till  the  sixty- 
ninth  or  the  seventieth  week,  that  period 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  fixed  by 
the  angel,  and  not  the  sixty-second.  In 
short,  considering  their  assertions  made 
without  the  least  foundation,  and  contrary 
not  only  to  the  prophecy,  but  also  to  facts, 
you  will  have  less  cause  to  be  surprised  at 
what  is  generally  asserted  by  them  con- 
cerning the  finishing  of  transgression, 
making  an  end  of  sins,  reconciliation  for 
iniquities,  and  the  bringing  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  on  all  of  which,  and  the 
sealing  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
the  anointing  the  Mosi  Holy,  they  run  out 
and  declaim  most  profusely ;  an  instance 
of  thisyou  have  in  Prideaux,  who  makes  all 
the  above  expressions  accomplished,  "in 
the  great  work  of  our  salvation,  under- 
taken by  Jesus,  fully  completed  by  his 
death,  passion,  and  resurrection.  Being 
born  without  original  sin,  and  living  with- 
out actual  sin,  he  was  the  most  holy  of 
all— he  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  power  to  be  king,  priest,  and 
prophet,  which  offered  himself  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross,  making  thereby  an  end  of 
sin,  in  so  doing  he  did  work  reconciliation 
for  us  with  our  God."  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
learned  author  had  not  proved  every  one 
of  these  [  articular  points  ;  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  one  can  consider  all  these 
events  thus  put  together,  and  think  that 
they  came  to  pass,  or  were  brought  about 
by  Jesus.  A  transition  of  our  thoughts, 
and  a  little  reflection  on  the  wickedness  of 
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the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  perpetual 
divisions,  and  continual  crimes  or  unright- 
eousness of  the  church  from  the  beginning 
down  to  this  time,  must  surely  make  it  not 
only  impossible,  but  ridiculous  to  pretend 
any  such  fulfillments;  the  contradictions 
must  appear  so  glaring  to  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  church 
and  its  proceedings,  as  must  occasion,  nay, 
force,  a  conclusion  entirely  opposite ;  for  it 
must  naturally  lead  him  to  think,  that 
nothing  like  that  which  is  pretended  ever 
happened,  and  that  consequently  the 
prophecy  could  never  terminate  in  Jesus. 

LETTER  XV. 

We  are  told  by  Father  Calmet  that  there 
are  many  different  hypotheses  concerning 
Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  even  among  Chris- 
tian writers — some  begin  them  from  the 
first  year  of  Darius,  the  Meade  which  is  the 
epoch  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  and  make  them 
end  at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Others  begin  them 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon, 
and  place  the  end  of  them  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans.  Others 
fix  the  beginning  at  the  first  year  of  Da- 
rius, the  Meade,  and  put  the  end  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus;  Julius  Africanus  begins 
the  seventy  weeks  at  the  second  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  makes  them  terminate  at 
the  death  of  Christ.  (Cal.  diet,  see  art. 
Weeks.)  This  Julius  Africanus  lived  in 
the  third  century,  and,  I  think,  applied  the 
seventy  weeks  to  Jesus,  which  none  of  the 
Gospel  writers  or  any  other  had  yet  done, 
though  they  lived  late  enough,  every  one 
having  written  according  to  their  pretended 
accomplishment  in  the  death  of  Jesus.  Thus 
you  see  nothing  is  left  unattempted  to 
make  out  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy.  *'  But,"  says  the  author  of 
'Grounds  and  Reasons,' (p.  250.)  "let them 
understand  by  week,  weeks  of  years,  or 
what  other  portion  of  time  they  may  see 
fit;  let  them  understand  by  a  year  the 
Jewish  or  Chaldean,  a  lunar  or  solar  year ; 
let  them  begin  the  weeks  in  the  year  of 
Cyrus,  or  Darius,  or  Xerxes,  or  in  the  sev- 
enth or  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  or  when  Daniel  had  his  vision ;  let 
them  fix  the  time  of  Jesus'  birth,  or  begin- 
ning to  preach,  or  death,  when  they  please ; 
and  let  them  assign  the  time  of  the  expira- 


tion of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  is  vari- 
ously fixed,  when  they  please ;  yet  can  not 
this  prophecy  be  made  to  square  the  event 
they  would  refer  it  to,  and  will  be  after  all 
subject  to  great  diflaculties."  "Many  other 
writers,"  (says  Mr.  Woolston,  Dissert,  on 
Dan.  Weeks,  p.  4,)  "  besides  the  Bishop  of 
Litchfield,  such  as  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Marshall, 
Mr.  Whistou,  and  Mr.  Lykes,  have  most 
powerfully  urged  this  prophecy  against  the 
author  of  the  Grounds :  and  indeed  it  was 
unavoidable,  and  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence  by  them  since  this  author,  by  his 
insinuations,  had  objected  to  the  obscurity 
of  this  prophecy,  the  difficulty  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  the  difference  amongst  exposi- 
tors in  the  computation  of  the  time  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  therefore  the  said  writers 
against  the  Grounds  were  in  the  right  on 
it,  almost  every  one  to  contend  for  the 
truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  to  illustrate  it ; 
and  if  they  had  all  jumped  in  their  numer- 
ical and  chronological  notions  with  the  least 
show  of  exactness,  they  had  done  some- 
thing to  the  purpose.  But  alas!  they  are 
as  unhappily  divided  amongst  themselves 
as  any  before  them,  in  their  way  of  arith- 
metic and  chronology,  and  good  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  is  so  offended  with  the  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field and  Dr.  Clark  for  their  computation 
of  Daniel's  weeks,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
writing  against  them." 

These  differences  are  enough  to  justify 
the  opinion,  that  where  there  is  so  little 
agreement,  little  certainty  can  be  expected; 
and  you  will  less  wonder  at  finding  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Christian  chronologists 
and  commentators  give  up  the  application 
and  its  accomplishment  in  Jesus,  and  en- 
deavor at  a  different  computation  and  ap- 
plication by  ending  the  seventy  weeks,  and 
the  events  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  in 
the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  this  is 
also  the  time  assigned  to  this  prophecy  by 
some  of  the  best  Jewish  authors. 

I  was  once  of  opinion  that  no  person 
could  ever  be  able  to  know  and  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  and  import  of  this  proph- 
ecy ;  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  par- 
ticular revelation  made  to  Daniel,  who  was 
favored  with  the  foreknowledge  of  many 
future  events,  particularly  with  some  re- 
markable transactions  which  would  within 
a  limited  space  of  time  befall  his  people; 
and  as  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  other 
person  should  have  the  like  knowledge,  a 
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good  many  passages  of  his  book  are  written 
in  such  terms  as  make  inquirj'  very  diffi- 
cult. (Dan.  viii,  26.)  The  divisions  among 
commentators,  who  hardly  agree  in  any 
one  circumstance,  helped  to  confirm  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  their  attempts  to  apply 
and  extend  the  prophecy  to  a  favorite 
event,  or  a  particular  hypothesis,  rather 
than  sincerely  try  to  get  at  its  true  mean- 
ing, greatly  increases  the  difficulties.  I 
have  shown  the  impossibility  of  extending 
it  to  one  event  to  which  it  has,  with  great 
labor,  been  tried  to  make  it  answer.  It 
now  remains  that  I  make  it  square  with  a 
very  different  event,  to  which  I  think  it 
corresponds  better.  Probability  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  highest  degree  we  can  arrive 
at.  By  the  angel,  Daniel  was  made  to 
know  and  understand  ils  meaning  and  ap- 
plication ;  but  as  no  other  person  was  ever 
favored  with  the  like  privilege,  it  would 
appear  presumptuous  to  attempt  it.  As 
this  prophecy  is  largely  and  fully  handled 
by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  commenta- 
tors who  apply  it  to  the  same  event,  with 
little  variation  in  their  hypothesis,  I  sball 
refer  you  to  them,  and  therefore  shall  be 
very  short. 

It  appears  from  v.  2  of  the  ninth  chapter 
that  Daniel's  prayer,  and  this  subsequent 
revelation  took  place,  on  account  of  the 
construction  which  certain  books,  of  that 
time,  had  put  upon  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  the  captivity  of  Judah.  After  confess 
ing  the  iniquity  of  his  time,  Daniel  appeals 
to  God's  mercy  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  those  glorious, 
righteous,  peaceable  times  on  the  globe, 
which  are  so  often  described  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  which  period  in  mankind's  ex- 
istence the  Pharisees  called  "  the  heavenly 
kingdom."  They  meant  by  this  term  uni- 
versal peace  and  happiness  on  earth,  and 
not  the  world  of  spirits  where  the  Eternal 
Jehovah  presided  even  before  this  globe's 
beginning.  To  his  prayer  the  angel  an- 
swers (the  whole  is  in  a  vision):  "Seventy 
weeks  are  accorded  to  thj'  people,  and  to 
the  city  of  thy  sanctuary,  [either]  to  com- 
plete the  wickedness  and  fill  [the  measure 
of]  sins,  or  to  atone  for  iniquity  by  intro- 
ducing righteousness  into  the  world,  and 
thus  seal  vision  and  prophecy,  and  anoint 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,"  (that  is,  fulfill 
the  prophecies  by  the  righteous  life  which 
is  the  proper  service  of  the  Most  Holy.) 


"  Yet  you  may  know  and  understand : 
since  the  prophecy  {dabar)  has  gone  forth 
to  again  build  Jerusalem  until  the  anointed 
prince  [were]  seven  weeks."  Or  from  the 
word  of  Jeremiah  (xxv)  in  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  until  Cyrus  who  is 
by  God  through  Isaiah*  (xlv.  1)  called 
*'  the  anointed,"  there  were  seven  weeks  of 
forty-nine  years.  "And  sixty  and  two 
weeks  shall  again  be  built  wall,  space,  and 
ditch,  even  in  troublous  times.  After  the 
{hashabuim)  sixty  and  two  weeks  an 
anointed  will  be  destroyed  and  shall  not 
have  [help]"  (v'cn  lo).  The  sixty- two  weeks 
from  the  same  time  or  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  bring  us  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus, during  which  time  the  city  was  re- 
built in  very  troublous  times,  as  is  evident 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews.  After  this 
epoch  another  Messiah,  that  is  the  legal, 
anointed  Highpriest  Onias,  an  upright,  vir- 
tuous priest,  an  exception  among  the 
priests  of  the  second  temple,  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  just  after  the  sixty-second 
week.  (2  Mace,  iv.)  We  thus  have  two 
persons,  two  anointed  ones,  and  a  literal 
accomplishment  by  them  of  the  prophecy, 
the  words  of  which  require  two  persons. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory  to  the 
text  than  the  forced  translation,  **  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks, 
and  three  score  and  two  weeks;"  for  if  the 
angel  meant  sixty-nine  weeks,  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  divide  the  time  and 
announce  two  periods  when  he  meant  but 
one.  My  translation  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  text,  and  agrees  with  the  chro- 
nology of  those  times.  Besides,  Cyrus  and 
Onias  are  properly  termed  Messiahs ;  but 
Jesus'  right  to  that  appellation  is  not  so 
evident,  as  it  can  not  be  admitted  as  an 
adequate  proof  that  they  assert  **  he  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which 
phrase,  rightly  considered,  is  but  an  empty 
sound  without  any  meaning  at  all. 

But  to  proceed.  "  And  the  people  of  the 
prince,  that  will  come,  will  corrupt 
(yash'ctiith)  the  city  and  the  sanctuary, 
and  its  end  [comes  on  as]  by  a  flood,  and 
until  the  end  war  and  desolation  are  de- 
termined," which  is  a  description  of  the 
doings  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his 
army.  (1  Mace,   i,  20— 24 ;  30—39;  2  Mace. 


♦According  to  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of 
Hebrew  scholars  the  book  of  Isaiah,  from  Chap,  xl  to 
the  end,  is  the  production  of  a  later  prophet  in  th« 
time  of  Cyrus. 
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vii,  16;  24—28.)  "And  he  shall  make  a 
firm  covenant  with  many  for  one  week,"  is 
the  covenant  made  by  Antiochus  with 
many  who  left  the  Jewish  law  to  follow 
the  customs  of  the  Greeks.  (1  Mace,  i,  11 — 
15.)  **  And  in  the  midst  of  the  week,  he 
shall  stop  sacrifice  and  oblation,  and  [put] 
upon  the  battlements  the  abominations  of 
the  desolators,"  which  happened  accord- 
ingly ;  for  he  forbade  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  all  service  in  the  temple  according  to 
Jewish  law,  caused  impure,  Greek  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered,  and  idol  altars  to  be 
built  all  over  Palestine.  (Ibid.  45,  54.) 
•'  Until  the  waste,  which  is  firmly  deter- 
mined upon,  shall  be  put  upon  the  desola- 
tor,"  which  also  happened ;  for  the  Jews 
under  the  Maccabeean  heroes  overthrew  the 
Greek-Syrian  forces  and  regained  their 
liberty. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  explained  this  famous 
propheby,  and  you  will  judge  for  yourself 
whosd  explanation  comes  nearest  to  its 
meaning.  Yet  let  me  add  that  the  righteous 
times  for  which  Daniel  prayed,  and  the  fu- 
ture existence  of  which  the  whole  tenor  of 
Holy  Writ  implies,  have  no  certain  time 
fixed,  but  depends  altogether  upon  man- 
kind rendering  themselves  worthy  of  it. 
Still,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of  my 
explanation  of  the  prophecy,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  it  can  not  be  success- 
fully applied  to  Jesus  in  a  literal  explana- 
tion ;  and  if  figurative  comments  are 
wanted,  I  doubt  not  such  a  one  may  be 
made  out  as  would  be  much  disliked  by 
Christians;  and  why  it  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted, or  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  those 
which  they  invent  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
show  a  sufficient  cause.    , 
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LETTER  XVI. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  fam- 
ous among  Christian  expounders:  the 
whole  is  applied  to  and  explained  of  Jesus. 
They  tell  us  that  he  is  therein  described 
and  represented  as  a  person  despised  and 
rejected,  as  a  man  of  sorrow  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief;  as  one  on  whom  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  were  to  be  laid  ;  as 
one  who  should  ofler  himself  to  a  ignomin- 
ious death,  and  be  chastised  for  our 
transgressions  and  iniquities— thereby  re- 
deeming lost  mankind  and  working  their 
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reconciliation  with  an  infinite  and  offended 
God — atoning  with  his  life  and  suftering 
for  original  and  actual  sin  ;  the  whole  hu- 
man race  (as  they  pretend)  being  slaves  of 
the  devil,  and  under  God's  wrath  and 
damnation,  as  partakers  of  Adam's  sin; 
God  requiring  infinite  satisfaction,  which 
not  being  in  the  power  of  any  finite  creat- 
ure to  make,  could  only  be  done  by  Jesus, 
as  being  God  and  man.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising to  what  lengths  they  stretch  these 
doctrines  ;  asserting  that  no  person  can  be 
saved  by  his  own  merits,  making  salvation 
attainable  only  by  the  merits  of  Jesus, 
(that  is,  declaring  we  are  only  to  be  saved 
by  proxy ;)  and  they  will  have  all  good  or 
beneficent  works  to  be  sinful  without  faith 
in  Jesus,  holding  all  accursed  who  believe 
in  happiness  hereafter  by  following  the 
dictates  of  God,  of  mercy,  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Thus  one  absurdity  giving  rise  to 
another,  they  banish  that  charity  which 
on  many  occasions  they  pretend  to  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  relig- 
ion ;  their  own  creeds  proving  this  boast  to 
have  but  little  foundation.  These  doc- 
trines and  inventions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  present  system  of  Christianity,  and  are 
the  consequences  of,  and  have  their  founda- 
tion on  the  idea  of  original  sin,  from 
whence  they  draw  a  pretense  for  Jesus'  suf- 
ferings and  ignominious  death,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  infinite  satisfaction,  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  one  God  dying  to  satisfy  an- 
other, or  the  same  God.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sift  this  matter  and  show  its  ab- 
surdity, and  prove  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  foundation  either  in  reason  or  Scripture 
for  such  invention ;  for  as  is  judiciously 
observed,  (Wharburton,  Div.  Leg.  i,  83,) 
one  of  God's  revelations  can  not  contradict 
another,  because  He  gave  us  the  first  to 
judge  all  others  by;  and  it  will  be,  there- 
fore, vain  to  pretend  that  these  doctrines 
are  above  reason,  if  they  contradict  reason 
and  common  sense,  which  faculties  He  en- 
dowed us  with  for  the  very  purpose  of  dis- 
covering truth  from  error. 

Tne  Eternal's  first  revelation  tells  us  in 
plain  and  unvarnished  language— so  plain 
as  to  be  not  possibly  misunderstood — that 
Adam,  and  the  other  agents  concerned  in 
the  first  (or  as  they  call  it,  original,)  sin, 
had  sentence  prdnoiinced  on  them  by  God 
Himself,  which  sentence  was  inflicted  on 
the  offenders ;  we  have  it  (Gen.  iii,  6—14) 
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in  the  following  words:  "And  the  Lord 
God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou 
hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  thou 
Shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ;  and  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.  Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  con- 
ception, in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 
And  unto  Adam  He  said.  Because  thou 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife, 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  which  1  com- 
manded thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it,  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of 
thy  life,"  &c.  This  was  God's  own  defini- 
tive sentence,  which  being  executed  on  the 
different  (or  several)  offenders,  will  anyone 
say,  that  God  required  either  a  greater  or  a 
different  satisfaction  than  that  which  He 
Himself  imposed?  Can  any  one  say,  that 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  His  own  judg- 
ment? 

Go  wiser  thou,  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinions  against  Provioence.— Pope. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction, than  to  pretend  that  God  Him- 
self must  suffer  that  He  may  pardon? 
How  inconsistent  (not  to  say  impious,)  are 
such  doctrines !  How  unacquainted  must 
those  who  propagate  and  inculcate  such 
notions  be  with  God  and  His  attributes ! 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  after  judgment  and  sentence  were 
executed,  should  again  be  revived  after 
some  thousands  of  years  ?  What  tribunal 
or  court  of  justice  would  allow  this?  Or 
who  could  be  the  appellants?  Was  it 
Adam  that  appealed  against  his  Maker,  or 
did  the  Almighty  appeal  against  Himself, 
or  His  sentence?  Is  not  such  a  proceed- 
ing, in  fact,  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
Deity,  as  if  He  were  the  aggressor  for  giv- 
ing a  merciful  sentence  against  Adam? 

Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejadge  His  justice,  be  the  God  of  God.— Pope. 

Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous?  and 
shall  we  believe  people,  nay,  learned  peo- 
ple, are  serious,  when  they  pretend  to  im- 
pose such  absurdities  for  doctrines  ? 

Itis  pretended  that  God  being  infinitely 
offended,    required    infinite    satisfaction ; 


but  can  God  require  of  His  creatures  that 
which  He  never  put  in  their  power  to  give? 
Can  we  consistently  with  the  natural  no- 
tion we  have  of  God,  think  He  can  act  thus 
with  His  creatures,  or  that  He  in  His  in- 
finite goodness  can  ever  require  more  than 
is  in  our  power  to  give  ?  or,  can  finite  creat- 
ures give  infinite  offense?  But  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  let  us  suppose  that  such  a 
satisfaction  was  necessary ;  and  then  let 
them  tell  us  how  it  was  possible  that  it 
should  be  made  at  all ;  for  if  God  the  Son 
(as  is  pretended,)  be  of  the  same  essence 
with  God  the  Father,  how  can  one  suffer 
and  not  the  other?  Besides,  original  sin 
must  have  equally  offended  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  since  they  are  all  but 
one,  or  of  one  and  the  same  essence— for 
which  reason  all  three  must  have  required 
the  like  satisfaction ;  for  as  they  all  can 
have  but  one  will,  none  could  pardon 
without  it ;  and  why  might  not  the  Father 
or  Holy  Ghost  be  mediators  as  well  as  the 
Son,  and  if  one  could  pardon  or  did  not  re- 
quire infinite  satisfaction,  why  not  the 
other?  And  if  we  are  told  that  nothing 
suffered  by  this  satisfaction  made  on  the 
cross  but  only  the  human  nature,  then 
they  can  not  make  out  the  satisfaction 
which  they  pretend  was  necessary ;  for  if 
human  sufferings  wpre  suflBcient,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  satisfaction  to  be 
made  by  Jesus,  as  God  and  man.  Adam, 
or  any  of  his  descendants,  would  have  done 
as  well.  But  let  us  inquire  farther.  Did 
Jesus  make  full  satisfaction,  or  did  he  do 
it  in  part?  If  the  first,  pray  what  was  it 
that  was  pardoned?  Why,  nothing;  for 
the  debt  being  fully  paid,  or  satisfaction 
given,  there  was  then,  of  course,  no  pardon; 
for  supposing  you  owe  me  a  sum  of  money, 
can  it  be  said  that  I  pardon  you  any  thing 
on  receiving  payment,  or  satisfaction  to 
the  full  amount  ?  Would  it  not  be  ridicu- 
lous for  me  to  say,  I  pardon  you,  having 
received  the  whole?  Is  it  not  equally  ab- 
surd to  say,  pardon  was  obtained,  when 
full  satisfaction  was  made  and  given  ?  But 
we  may  be  told,  that  though  full  satisfac- 
tion could  not  be  made,  yet,  that  God  ac- 
cepted it  and  took  it  for  such ;  if  so,  then 
they  must  allow,  that  God  can  pardon 
without  full  satisfaction,  and  if  He  can  do 
thus,  how  absurd  must  it  be  to  say,  He  re- 
quired infinite  satisfaction;  and  why  He 
might  not  pardon  Adam,  on  the  punish- 
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ment  He  inflicted,  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  show.  In  short,  thej''  are  reduced 
to  this  dilemma :  If  Jesus  made  full  satis- 
faction, then  there  was  no  pardon ;  and  if 
he  did  not  make  full  satisfaction,  then  was 
there  no  necessity  for  either  his  sufl'erings 
or  death.  The  Messiah,  they  say,  was  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  grant  he  did 
so  ;  the  natural  consequence  must  then  be, 
that  mankind  was  restored;  but  nothing 
like  this  is  pretended,  for  inquire  in  what 
the  restoration  consisted,  and  it  vanishes 
to  a  mere  nothing.  Was  the  human  race 
restored  to  any  of  its  forfeited  dignities? 
No.  Was  there  any  alteration  in  their  af- 
fairs? No.  Did  the  Jews  receive  any 
benefit  or  advantage  by  his  coming?  No; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  pretended  that  their 
doing  that  which  was  necessary  to  be  done 
brought  on  their  ruin.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  inconsistent  or  contradictory, 
than  to  pretend  that  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  ignominious  death  of  a  peison,  and 
that  the  very  act  that  introduced  this  sal- 
vation excluded  those  very  people,  through 
whose  means  it  was  obtained,  from  the 
benefit  of  it?  How  the  Jews  are  up- 
braided for  this  very  act,  let  all  Christian 
writers  witness:  one  and  all  agree,  that 
for  this  sin  not  only  the  Jews'  city  and 
temple  were  destroyed,  but  that  they 
brought  thereby  damnation  on  themselves 
and  posterity.  There  is  something  very 
unaccountable  in  this  affair;  for  Jesus 
must  die  that  the  world  might  be  saved, 
and  the  Jews  must  be  damned  for  the  same 
reason.  That  Jesus  was  to  sutler  an  ig- 
nominious death  was  pre-ordained,  a  thing 
settled  by  agreement ;  to  this  end  and  pur- 
pose, it  is  pretended,  "  he  came  into  the 
world,  the  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and 
the  rulers  were  gathered  together  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ;  for  of  a 
truth  against  the  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to 
do  whatever  thy  hand  and  thy  council  de- 
termined before  to  be  done."  (Actsiv,  26.) 
That  this  was  so,  is  evident  from  what 
John  (xix,  11,)  makes  Jesus  himself  tell 
Pilate:  •*  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  Who  can  forbear  lamenting 
this  contrivance  ;  who  can  forbear  crying, 


j  O  fatal  necessity !  Is  it  thus  that  the  Al- 
;  mighty,  the  good  and  merciful  God,  deals 
His  blessings  to  mankind,  thus  to  deceive 
and  doom  to  destruction  the  unhappy  in- 
struments which  He  was  pleased  to  make 
use  of  in  saving  the   world  ?    Who  could 
have  suspected  or  believed  that  the  Deity, 
who  fills  all  things,  should  so  contract  His 
existence  as  to  be  contained  in  the  womb 
of  a  woman,  that  He  should  take  a  human 
shape,  and  appear  among  us  in  disguise, 
\  doing  all  He  could  to   hide  from  those  to 
j  whom  He  was  sent  not  only  His  divinity, 
;  but  also  the  character  of  Messiah?  (Matth. 
i  xvi,  20.)    Was  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
I  Messiah  would  in  his  discourses  make  use 
I  of  nothing  but  dark   saying  and  parables, 
i  that  he  might   not  be  known  ?  or  as  he  is 
j  made  to    express    himself,  "that    seeing, 
i  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,  and  hear- 
j  ing,  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand, 
I  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted 
I  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven    them  ?" 
I  (Matth.  iv,  12.)    Is  this  conduct  worthy  of 
j  God  ?    Is  this   the   Messiah  promised  the 
[  Jews  as  their  greatest  good?    Behold  him 
I  using  all  the  art  he  can  from  manifesting 
1  himself,  **  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
!  with    their  eyes,   and  should  understand 
j  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal.them."  (Matth.  xiii,  15.) 
Could   it  be  imagined,  that  the  Messiah 
would  hinder  the  Jews  in   obtaining  the 
means    of    being     healed    and    forgiven? 
"And  he  said,  Unto  you    it   is    given   to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the    kingdom  of 
God :  but  to  others  in   parables ;  that  see- 
ing they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might    not    understand."  (Luke  viii,  10.) 
The  Jews    did  all  in  their  power    to    be 
rightly  informed,  only  desired  a  sign.   But 
lest  they  should  be  convinced,  they  are  re- 
fused ;  and  a  resolution  is  taken  to  give 
them  no  sign  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  (Matth, 
xvi,  4),  which  in  fact  was  no  sign,  as  it  was 
never  made  good  to   them ;  for  they  were 
excluded  from  being  present  or  seeing  any 
of  those  transactions  related   of  his  resur- 
rection ;  and  I  can  not  help  thyaking,  that 
if  his  death  brought  on  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  damnation  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  none  of  their  fault ;  since  the  grand 
secret  was  never  disclosed  to  those  who 
ought  to  have  had  the  information ;  of  this 
Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible, 
*'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
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what  they  do,"  are  said  to  have  been  his 
last  and  dying  words,  and  St.  Peter  de- 
clares the  Jews  guiltless,  "  And  now, 
brethren,  I  know,  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  and  so  did  your  rulers."  (Acts 
iii,  17.) 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  absurdity  to  pre- 
tend, that  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  were 
occasioned  by  putting  Jesus  to  death.  Was 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(which  happened  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore Jesus,)  owing  to  his  death  ?  Was  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  by  the 
Babylonians  owing  to  his  death  ?  Were 
the  many  and  frequent  calamities  which 
befell  the  Jews  during  the  long  periods  of 
time  of  which  the  Bible  gives  us  the  his- 
tory owing  to  his  death  ?  Was  the  entire 
demolition  of  Carthage  and  the  entire  dis- 
tinction of  her  people  owing  to  his  death  ? 
Was  the  destruction  of  Polish  or  Irish  na- 
tionalities owing  to  his  death  ?  No ;  we 
will  be  told  that  all  such  calamities  were 
brought  on  by  various  political  causes, 
and  if  so,  why  is  not  the  last  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  city  and  temple  imputed  to  the 
same  political  causes?  Were  not  the  Jews 
subject  to  the  Romans  long  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  ?  Were  they  not  barba- 
rously oppressed  and  ill  treated  by  their 
extortionate  governors,  both  before,  in  his 
time,  and  afterward?  W&s  not  this,  to- 
gether with  a  desire  of  recovering  their 
liberties,  and  the  being  misled  by  some 
crafty  and  fanatical  leaders,  that  which  oc- 
casioned their  revolt?  They  might  as  well 
pretend  that  all  the  misfortunes,  which  be- 
fell the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
were  owing  to  his  death,  as  to  pretend 
that  what  afterward  befell  them  was  ow- 
ing to  this  event,  when  it  evidently  ap- 
pears that  this  was  brought  about  by  so 
many  concurrent  pauses. 


LETTER  XVII. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  mankind  into  Christi- 
anity) and  the  necessity  of  Jesus'  sufferings 
and  death  in  satisfaction  of  it,  appear  very 
plainly  to  have  been  invented  by  his  fol- 
lowers :  the  whole  conduct  of  Jesus  in  our 
fragmentary  and  ex  parte  Gospels  contra- 
dict it.    We  are  tQl4  thi^t,  "  as  tl^es^s  sat  at 


meat  in  the  house,  behold  many  publicans 
and  sinners  came  and  sat  with  him  and  his 
disciples.  And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it 
they  said  unto  his  disciples,  Why  eateth 
your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners? 
But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto 
them.  They  that  he  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian, but  they  that  are  sick.  But  go  ye  and 
learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice  :  for  I  am  not  come  to  call 
the  righteous  (says  he,)  hut  sinners  to  re- 
pentance.^^ (Matth.  ix,  10—13.)  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  and  more  to  the  point  than  this 
declaration  of  his ;  but  how  contradictory 
to  the  present  system  of  Christianity  let 
any  one  judge.  Jesus,  in  explanation  of 
his  visits  to  bad  and  wicked  individuals, 
declares  that  they  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  only  those  that  are  sick ; 
but  Christians  insist  that  unless  both  the 
whole  and, the  sick  have  one,  they  must  be 
damned.  Jesus  declares  that  he  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance ;  but  Christians  insist  that  with- 
o\xi  faith  they  must  be  damned,  repentance 
not  being  deemed  by  them  sufficient.  Jesus, 
a  Galilean  Jew,  declares  from  Holy  Writ 
(Ilosea  vi,  10),  "  that  God  requires  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice,"  but  dogmatic  Christians 
contradict  him,  and  strenuously  insist, 
that  God  could  have  no  mercy  without  sac- 
rifice. Is  it  possible  that  Jesus  should 
have  made  such  a  declaration,  if  he  knew 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice, 
nay,  a  necessary  sacrifice,  to  which  he  had, 
as  Christians  pretend,  devoted  and  offered 
himself  willingly  and  freely  ?  But  it  is  very 
plain  that  all  pretensions  of  this  sort  have 
no  manner  of  foundation;  since  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he  suf- 
fered. "  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrow- 
ful, unto  death,"  says  he  (Matth.  xxvi, 
38);  he  prayed  ver,y  fervently:  O,  my 
Father!  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,"  (Matth.  xxvi,  29;  Luke  xxii, 
42.)  Here  is  what  he  earnestly  desired, 
and  what  he  besought  in  the  utmost  ag- 
onies—such as  even  made  the  sweat  that 
came  from  him  "  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  to  the  ground."  (Matth.  xxvi, 
44.)  The  whole  of  this  transaction  evi- 
dently shows  that  he  had  not  made  any 
such  agreement.  For  either  he  knew  his 
death  to  be  necessary,  or  he  was  ignorant 
of  it :  if  the  first,  then  was  his  praying  to 
be  exempted  frorp  that  which  was  neces- 
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sary,  from  that  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, and  from  that  which  he  came  to  per- 
form, absurd  and  ridiculous — and  would 
have  been  thought  so,  had  any  common 
person  acted  in  the  like  manner ;  for  how 
could  he  so  earnestly  pray  to  be  exempted 
from  that  which  he  knew  was  necessary 
for  him  to  undergo,  having  freely  offered 
himself?  Was  the  desire  of  saving  the 
world  a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  him? 
Was  his  love  to  mankind  abated?  But  if 
he  knew  not  that  his  sufferings  were  nec- 
essary, or  that,  by  his  means,  the  world 
was  to  be  saved :  then  could  he  not  be  that 
divine  person  which  Christians  make  him; 
and  c(msequently,  if  infinite  satisfaction 
was  necessary,  or  the  death  of  God  re- 
quired, he  could  not  be  the  person  that 
could  make  it ;  that  he  could  not  be  God  is 
plain,  not  only  from  his  whole  conduct,  but 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  angel's 
descent  from  heaven  to  strengthen  him. 
(Luke  xxii,  43.)  Now,  for  God  to  be  either 
in  such  agonies,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  an- 
other's assistance,  appears  to  be  such  an 
absurdity,  as  surely  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  for  of  what  service  or  use  would 
the  divine  nature  be,  if  it  could  not  prevent 
human  frailties  and  fears  from  getting  the 
better  of  it,  nor  prevent  its  triumphing 
over  it?  On  the  whole,  I  think  there  re- 
dounds no  honor  to  Jesus  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  this  whole  affair,  since  he 
prayed  to  be  excused  from  it,  and  besought 
it  with  bloody  sweats,  it  being  done  con- 
trary to  his  inclination.  "  Not  as  I  will," 
says  he,  "  but  as  thou  wilt,"  (Matth.  3^xvi, 
39,)  or,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done" 
(Luke  xxii,  42);  so  that,  if  he  was  a  divine 
person,  he  must  have  had  an  opposite  will 
to  that  of  the  Father,  which,  if  so,  will  be 
difficult  to  be  shown  consistent ;  and  either 
the  Jews  contracted  no  guilt,  since  there 
could  be  no  salvation  obtained  without  his 
sufferings ;  or  salvation  must  be  made  the 
consequence  of  an  obnoxious  wicked  act ! 
To  these  sad  dilemmas  are  they  reduced. 

We  are  told  "that  the  whole  economy  of 
man's  redemption  is  everywhere  repre- 
sented to  us  as  an  unsearchable  mystery  of 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  as  the 
object  of  our  belief,  and  not  of  our  compre- 
hension ;  (Univ.  Hist,  x,  591)  but,  as  this  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure is  built,  I  think  that  if  the  same 
be  proved  to  be  false,  every  thing  that  is 


built  thereon  must  fall;  for  can  that  be 
made  a  matter  of  belief,  which  we  not  only 
do  not  comprehend,  but  which  is  contra- 
dictory in  itself?  Neither  can  it  be  made 
to  answer  any  end  or  purpose  at  all ;  for  as 
to  original  sin,  they  do  not  pretend  that  it 
is  atoned  for ;  it  being  an  article  of  laith 
that  all  that  are  born  are  enemies  to  God, 
and  slaves  of  the  devil,  and  even  children 
are  doomed  by  the  Romish  Church  to  per- 
dition if  they  die  before  baptism ;  and  this 
they  say  is  for  original  sin  of  which  the 
children  are  most  innocent ;  so  that  Jesus' 
death  was  of  no  service.  And  as  to  actual 
sin,  we  are  as  subject  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  flesh  as  our  forefathers  were,  the 
same  proneness  to  vice  predominates  in 
our  weak  natures,  and  experience  will 
teach  us  that  there  is  not  the  least  altera- 
tion ;  so  that  his  sufferings  wrought  us  no 
cure.  And  as  to  any  spiritual  benefit,  it  is 
plain  that  by  this  scheme  the  world  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  was  before ;  for  the 
Jews  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  Gentiles 
by  that  of  nature,  obtained  salvation  ;  but 
now  the  elect  only  are  to  be  saved,  and  this 
saving  doctrine  is  contracted  to  such  nar- 
row limits  that  it  extends  no  farther  than 
a  particular  sect ;  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
send  the  reformed  of  all  sects  to  the  devil, 
and  these  in  their  turn  do  the  like  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  all  of  different  sects  ;  for 
salvation  is  engrossed,  and  made  the  sole 
privilege  of  those  within  their  own  pale; 
and  to  the  rest  ol  mankind  they  show  no 
mercy,  as  appears  by  their  creeds.  What 
was  it,  then,  that  his  death  redeemed  the 
world  from  ?  Was  it  the  cause  of  intro- 
ducing true  religion  ?  His  death  lor  that 
purpose  was  needless,  and  it  might  have 
been  done  without  his  suffering.  But 
where,  or  among  what  sect  or  party  is  this 
true  religion  to  be  found?  Is  it  in  the 
Romish  Church  ?  This  the  others  contra- 
dict. Is  it  to  be  found  in  any  particular 
sect  ?  This  will  be  den  ied  by  all  the  others. 
Of  what  benefit,  then,  were  Jesus'  suffer- 
ings and  death  ?  Could  they  in  fact  show 
the  benefits  arising  from  it,  then  indeed 
might  they  boast,  and  have  some  reason  to 
apply  the  prophecy  to  him  ;  but  to  pretend 
to  impute  it  to  him  without  proving  tho 
effects,  is  very  extraordinary.  How  incon- 
sistent are  Christians  in  their  doctrines! 
They  tell  us  that  Jesus  atoned  aqd  made 
satisfactioq  for  original  sin,  and  yet  ^ecla^-e 
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that  children  are  born  with  it.  But  again 
they  pretend  that  it  is  done  away  by  bap- 
tism, his  death  benefitting  thcee  only  who 
received  it— all  others  continuing  under  its 
penalty,  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  suffered ; 
so  that  to  be  free  from  original  sin  (foi 
which  no  one  ever  thought  himself  in  any 
wise  accountable)  his  death  is  not  suffi- 
cient; the  atonement  being  made  to  con- 
sist in  baptism.  And  after  all  this  they 
place  the  efficacy  of  the  cure  in  the  imag- 
ination ;  for  they  will  tell  you  that  Jesus 
did  his  part,  and  by  his  death  freed  every 
one  from  his  sin ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
you  think  so,  for  otherwise  you  can  receive 
no  benefit  from  it.  You  must  therefore 
first  think  yourself  under  God's  curse^  and 
indignation,  and  then  imagine  Jesus  has 
freed  you  from  it,  that  is,  you  must  im- 
agine yourself  sick,  and  then  imagine 
Jesus  has  cured  you,  and  then  you  are 
sound  and  well;  but  if  you  have  not 
strength  of  imagination  sufficient  to  make 
you  think  yourself  sick,  and  consequently, 
that  you  stand  in  no  need  of  medicine, 
why  then  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  will  rise  in  judgment  against  you, 
and  you  must  be  eternally  damned.  Is 
not  mankind  by  this  redemption  scheme 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  it  was  bo- 
fore?  Was  this  the  inestimable  blessing 
which  the  world  received  by  his  death  ? 
Perhaps  one  in  a  thousand  will  be  saved, 
and  all  the  rest  are  to  be  damned.  Now, 
how  he  carried  our  sorrows  and  our  griefs, 
or  how  he  bore  our  iniquities  and  our 
transgressions,  or  how  he  made  atonement 
for  our  sins,  and  in  what  manner  he  justi- 
fied us,  are  things  which,  I  confess,  I  am 
not  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Bible  (Gen.  ii,  7 ;  Eccles.  xii,  7,)  and 
natural  science  tell  us  that  man  is  com- 
posed of  the  material,  animal  body,  and 
the  divine  immortal  spirit,  which  is  an  em- 
anation from  God  and  the  immaculate  gift 
from  Him  to  each  individual.  Only  the 
body  we  receive  from  our  parents,  and  it 
only  is  affected  by  their  transgression  as 
reason  aided  by  experience  teaches  us. 
This  the  Bible  also  confirms  :  Visiting  the 
iniquity  of  parents  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  (See  nqte  to  Letter  XI.)  The 
immediate  descendant  of  Adam,  Cain,  is 
told  (Gen.  iv,  6,  7,)  that  his  salvation,  or 
eternal  happiness  depends  on  his  own  be- 
havior, that  he  can  rule  over  sin  ;  that  is, 


he  can  conquer  his  bad  inclinations.  And 
this  is  in  accordance  with  reason ;  for  can 
we  suppose  the  God  of  truth,  of  purity, 
would  inhale  us  an  impure  spirit,  stained 
by  somebody  else's  sin?  Onlj'-  our  own 
sins  affect  us,  and  the  all-kind  Creator  has 
declared  that  on  our  repenting  and  turning 
to  Him  with  a  reformed  life.  He  would  ac- 
cept us  and  pardon  us  (See  Isaiah  Iv,  7,  and 
Ezech.  xxxiii,  11),  such  acceptance  on  our 
repentance  and  amendment,  being  also 
agreeable  to  reason,  and  to  God's  mercy 
and  goodness.  Thus  it  must  always  have 
been,  had  Jesus  suffered  or  not.  Besides, 
if  Jesus  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  the  past,  present,  and  future 
sins,  then  can  it  be  of  no  importance 
whether  we  be  good  or  bad  ;  for  if  that  be 
so,  our  reward,  or  happiness,  must  be  se- 
cured thereby,  without  good  words  or  vir- 
tuous actions  on  our  part.  But  it  may  be 
pretended  that  our  reward  depends  partly 
on  our  own  merits,  and  partly  on  the  satis- 
faction which  Jesus  made, — imputing  part 
of  his  own  righteousness  to  make  up  our 
own  deficiency.  To  this  I  answer:  By 
this  scheme  Jesus  was  only  a  savior  in 
part,  and  the  redemption  must  be  as  in- 
cojaplete  as  it  is  absurd ;  besides  it  takes 
from  him  the  merit  of  having  saved  the 
world.  For  if  our  personal  righteousness 
be  necessary,orour  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, then  can  not  his  death  be  any  advan- 
tage to  US,  because  upon  these  terms,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  we  always  had  assur- 
ance of  being  accepted.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  than  to  pretend  that  a 
person  (and  a  just  one  at  that)  was  to  suf- 
fer, that  the  wicked  might  receive  a  reward; 
for  if  that  would  be  the  case,  men  would 
be  rewarded  without  regard  to  their  merits; 
for  personal  merits  must  necessarily  belong 
to  the  agent,and  are  connected  with  the  ver^' 
individual,  inherent  in  himself,  and  no 
transfer  can  be  made  of  them  from  one 
agent  to  another;  consequently  to  claim 
another's  merits  is  the  most  absurd  and 
incoherent  scheme  that  was  ever  invented. 
Is  it  reasonable  that  a  person  plead  anoth- 
er's merits,  and  pretend  to  justify  himself 
by  faith?  Will  such  a  plea  of  justification 
avail  a  villain?  and  shall  one  who  practices 
all  the  moral  duties  of  life  be  damned, 
because  he  lacks  that  faith?  Can  it  be  made 
consistent  with  Holy  Writ  or  reason,  that 
the  wielded  be  rewarded  through  faith,  and 
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to  impute  it  to  them  for  righteousness, 
while  tliey  deny  to  the  good,  who  have  led 
a  life  of  goodness  and  virtue,  the  reward 
due  to  their  merits?  If  God  accepts  faith, 
let  them  trust  to  it,  and  let  there  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  moral  good  and  evil;  but 
if  good  works  be  deemed  necessary,  why 
shall  not  he  that  practices  them  be  benefit- 
ted thereby,  let  him  belong  to  what  sect  or 
society,  either  choice  or  circumstances  may 
have  placed  him  in?*  Shall  the  merits  of 
one  person  benefit  all  others  that  will  plead 
them,  and  shall  not  personal  acts  and 
righteousness  avail  those  who  practise 
them?  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsist- 
ent with  God's  justice  and  mercy? 

Thus  you  see,  to  what  absurdities  the 
scheme  of  Jesus'  sufferings  and  death  leads 
them,  and  those  that  through  policy  first 
published  and  spread  this  fiction  could  not 
foresee  the  consequences  of  reasoning  from 
it.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Jews  had 
received  Jesus  as  their  Messiah;  that  they 
had  believed  him  to  be  God,  and  that  they 
had  paid  him  during  life  (terminated  by 
old  age  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  course 
of  nature)  the  adoration  paid  to  him  by 
Christians  since  his  death  :  what  must  have 
been  the  consequence?  Must  not  the  world 
have  been  damned,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, because  no  atonement,  no  justifi- 
cation, no  imputed  righteousness,  no  faith 
could  then  have  been  pleaded,  and  in  their 
absence  all  must  have  perished  everlast- 
i  ingly?  Are  they,  therefore,  not  under  obli- 
gations to  the  Jews  for  performing  the  act, 
though  wicked,  as  represented,  since  it  has 
brought  them  salvation?  How  ungrateful 
they  are  for  this  benefit  !  Jesus  under- 
went a  momentary  pain,  and  for  that  they 
reverence  and  adore  him;  the  Jews  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  act ;  they  were  appoint- 
ed and  elected  to  the  work,  but  they  are 
apportioned  destruction  and  damnation 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  for  do- 
ing their  part, —  and  are  yet  despised,  ill- 
treated,  and  rejected  by  these  very  persons 
who  pretend  to  reap  the  benefit.  These  are 
the  absurdities  attending    this  incompre- 


hensible scheme;  they  are  in  the  right, 
therefore,  in  calling  it,  *'  an  usearchable 
mystery,"  and  as  such  let  those,  who  can, 
believe  it! 


*Of  this  opinion  Is  Paul,  writing  to  the  Komans, 
(11,6 -10.)  "God,  who  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  and 
immortality;  eternal  life:  but  unto  them  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteousness;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  thatdoeth  evil ; 
of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile;  but  glory, 
honor,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good; 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 


LETTER  XVIII. 
The  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the 
doctrines  treated  of  in  my  two  last  letters 
prove   the    impossibility  of  applying  the 
prophecy,  or  making  it  answer  the  purposes 
intended   thereby,  as   some   pretend,  that 
a  two-fold   death  was  implied  in  the  sen- 
tence.   They  infer  that  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity were  condemned  both  to  a  death  of 
the  body  and  a  death  of  the  spirit,  from 
which  they  could  only  be  released  by  the 
sufferings  and  passion  of   one,  who  was 
both  God  and  man,  in  direct  contradiction 
of  God's  plain  words  to  Cain,  the  son  of 
Adam.    They  produce  a  fictitious  story  of 
an  agreement  made  between  God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  the  latter  offered  himself  to  be  made 
a  sacrifice  on   the  cross,  to    appease  the 
wrath  of  God  the  Father,  and  to  atone  by 
this  ign®miniou8  death  for  Adam's    sin; 
restoring  the  human  race  thereby  to  God's 
grace  and  favor,  freeing  them  from  the 
power  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  penalties 
under  which  they  must  have  continued,  as 
no  other  satisfaction  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted or  deemed  sufficient.  We  shall  now, 
therefore,  inquire    into  the  foundation   of 
this  two-fold  death.    "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,^*  (Gen. 
i  ii,  17,)*  is    expressed  in    Hebrew  by  the 
I  words  niDH  mn  (moth  tamuth)  (literally  "  to 
die  thou  shalt  die,")  or  as  the  marginal 
note  of  the  English  Bible  has  it,  **  Dying 
thou  shalt  die."    This  is  but  the  usual  He- 
1  brew  form  of  expressing  certainty  and  em- 
phasis of  a  command,  by  placing  the  in- 
I  finitive  mood  before  the  future  tense    or 
I  imperative  mood.    When  Solomon  passed 
i  sentence  on  Shimei,  the  very  same  phrase 
!  is  made  use  of,  "  On  the  day  thou  goest 
\  forth,  and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
thou  shalt    know    for    certain   thou  shalt 
surely  die."  {KQhrQw  moth  tamuth,)  I  Kings 
ii,  37. 


'According  to  many  Hebrew  Scholars,  the  entire 
history  of  Paradise,  the  fall,  Cain,  and  Abel,  from 
Gen.  ii,  4,  to  v,  that  is  the  ii,  ill.  and  iv  chapters,  are 
the  insertion  of  a  much  later  writer,  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  digest  of  the  Pentateuch  Chapter  v 
follows  very  naturally  on  Ii,  .3,  continues  the  idea  of 
man's  creation  in  separate  sexes  and  gives  Seth  as 
the  first  born  son,  without  mentioning  Cain  or  Abelj 
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The  prophet  Elisha  itses  the  same  phrase 
to  Hazael  in  speaking  of  the  certain  death 
of  Benhadad,  kingof  Syria:  The  iorrf  hath 
shown  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.  (Hebr. 
moth  tamuth.)  II  Kings  viij,  10. 

When  Saul  doomed  his  son  Jonathan  to 
death  he  uses  the  same  expression:  "  Thou 
shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan."  (Hebrew  moth 
tamuth.)  I  Sam.  xiv,  44.  He  also  uses  the 
same  words  when  he  sentenced  the  priest : 
•'  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Abimelech."  {H.Q- 
hrevrmoth  tamuth.)  Ibid,  xxii,  16. 

From  these  and  all  other  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  where  the  same  phrase  is  used, 
it  is  plain  that  this  expression  only  denotes 
death  of  the  body.  Thus  you  see  the  foun- 
dation on  which  this  grand  superstructure 
is  built.  I'he  sentence  only  signifies  that 
on  the  day  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  he 
should  commence  to  be  mortal,  or  be  liable 
to  death.  This  is  also  in  full  agreement 
with  reason  and  human  experience.  What 
we  eat  or  take  as  nourishment  into  our  body 
is  prepared  by  the  stomach  and  intestines 
for  introduction  into  the  blood,  and  modi- 
fies the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs,  and 
through  these  even  the  body  itself.  Death 
being  the  punishment  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  nature,  Adam  was  removed 
from  his  first  happy  abode,  that  he  might 
be  exposed  to  want  and  calamities,  stimu- 
lating and  developing  his  own  powers,  yet 
gradually  causing  decay  and  weakening 
the  bond  between  body  and  spirit.  The 
punishment  being  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
transgressor,  would  it  be  just,  in  addition 
to  the  defects  of  body  inherited  from  their 
progenitor  by  the  law  of  nature  that  like 
begets  like,  to  doom  his  race  to  eternal 
damnation  of  the  spirit?  Is  such  conduct 
reconcilable  to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
the  Etemalf  Supposing  a  legislator  insti- 
tuted a  law,  and  enacted  a  certain  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  transgress- 
ed that  law :  would  not  the  infliction  of 
another  and  greater  punishment  on  the 
transgressor  be  unjust?  And  if  unjust  in 
human  laws  and  tribunals,  how  much  more 
so  in  the  All-merciful  God  ?  In  what  a  wo- 
ful  and  miserable  state  must  the  whole  hu  • 
man  family  be,  if,  notwithstanding  they 
in  all  respects  obeyed  the  will  of  God,  they 
should  ever  continue  under  His  wrath 
and  heavy  displeasure,  both  here  and  here- 
after? To  what  purpose  did  He  give  laws, 
if  those  who  practiced  the  duties  enjoined 


by  them  were  hot  benefited  thereby?  Carl 
this  be  made  consistent?  No,  this  original 
sin — double-death  opinion  is  invented  to 
give  a  coloring  to  what  is  not,  on  any 
grounds  whatever,  to  be  maintained  or  sup- 
ported. 

Another  trick  to  uphold  this  doctrine  is 
that  the  history  of  the  fall  ought  not  to  be 
taken  literally.  I  can  not  better  answer 
this  evasion  than  in  the  words  made  use  of 
by  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History. 
Tney  say,  (Vol.  I,  135,)  "  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied, that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
affected  such  an  allegorical  way  of  writing 
to  conceal  their  notions  from  the  vulgar, 
and  keep  their  learning  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  school ;  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
Moses  had  no  such  design  ;  and  as  he  pre- 
tends only  to  relate  matters  of  fact  just  as 
they  happened,  the  well  known  passage: 
*  Not  what  goes  into  the  mouth  defiles  the 
body,'  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fallibility  and  want  of  inspiration  of  the 
Gospel }  for  such  a  saying,  indirect  contra- 
diction of  God's  well  known  physical  laws 
can  not  have  been  spoken  by  inspiration. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  production  of  the  antiju- 
daizing(or  Padlinian)  wing  of  early  Christ- 
ians, without  art  or  disguise,  it  can  not  be 
supposed  that  the  history  of  the  lall  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  his  writings."  Notwithstanding 
this  plain  and  sensible  deduction,  these  au- 
thors declare  themselves  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  Devil   who  made  use  of  the  ser- 

j  pent's  body.  That  this  beast  stands  for, 
and  means  the  Devil,  is  also  the  opinion  of* 

j  almost  every   Christian  commentator,  (Dr. 

j  Clark  tries  to  make  it  a  monkey,)  and  it  is 

I  particularly  asserted  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  who 
has  taken  great  pains  to  establish  this  point. 
But  conscious  that  the'passage  as  it  stands 
could  not  bear  that  meaning,  he  adds,  (In- 
tent and  Use  of  Prophecy,  page  59,)  "  You 
will  say,  what  an  unreasonable  liberty  of 
interpretation  this  is  ;  tell  us  by  what  rules 
of  language  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  made 
to  denote  one  particular  person  (that  is  Je- 
sus,) and  by  what  art  you  discover  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  miraculous  conception 
and  birth  in  this  common  expression  ? 
Tell  us  likewise, how  bruising  the  serpent's 
head  becomes  to  signify  destroying  the 
power  of  sin  and  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind by  Christ?  As  the  prophecy  stands 
there^  (he  ought  to  have  said  the  history,) 
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nothing  appears  to  point  out  this  particular 
meaning,  much  lass  to  confine  the  prophe- 
cy (history)  to  it?"  And  I  think  that  many 
good  reasons  ought  to  be  given  to  his  own 
objections,  and  a  proper  authority  produ- 
ced for  giving  this  history  any  other  sense ; 
since,  as  he  himself  owns  and  readily  al- 
lows that  the  expressions  do  not  imply 
this  sense.  "  We  allow  (he  says,  pp.  70,71,) 
that  there  is  no  appearance  that  our  first 
parents  understood  them  in  this  sense,  or 
that  God  intended  they  should  so  under- 
stand them."  Yet  notwithstanding  this  he 
lias,  on  doctrines  of  which  our  first  parents 
knew  nothing,  on  doctrines  which  "  God 
never  intended  they  should  so  understand," 
placed  and  established  all  the  hopes  and 
comlorts  of  religion. 

But  whatever  may  be  pretended,  Adam 
by  his  fall  forfeited  that,  whatever  il 
it  was,  which  he  for  a  short  time  possess- 
ed, and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  labor,and 
subject  to  sorrow  :  yet  it  nowhere  appears 
that  they  (he  aud  Eve)  were  bereft  "  of  a 
rational  foundation  for  their  future  endeav- 
ors to  reconcile  themselves  to  God  by  abet- 
ter obedience,"  (Intent  and  Use  of  Prophe- 
cy, page  61,)  the  best  foundation,  and  in- 
deed the  only  one,  on  which  they  could 
place  their  hope,  (which  I  choose  to  give 
you  in  the  Bishop's  words;)  and  whenever 
this  foundation  was  neglected,  and  depend- 
ence on  a  Mediator  was  introduced,  you 
may  then  be  sure  that  false  religion  and 
false  worship  took  place  ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  it  was  such  schemes  and 
inventions  whicU  gave  the  first  rise  to  idol- 
atry, and  defaced  true  religion. 

But  whatever  hopes  this  learned  person 
makes  our  first  parents  to  have  ditterent 
from  a  better  obedience  ;  or  whatever  foun- 
dation he  is  pleased  to  make  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  religion,  by  the  hopes 
'*  that  their  posterity  should  one  day  be 
restored  :  "  tbis  much  is  certain,  that  any 
such  dependence  must  have  been  ill- 
grounded  ;  for  if  Adam's  posterity  was  to 
be  restored  by  the  satisfaction  made  by 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  nothing  like  it  was  ef- 
fected ;  for  the  serpent  still  labors  under 
the  curse;  woiuen  still  bear  children  in 
pain, and  continue  in  subjugation  to  their 
husbands,  (which  some  of  them  think  the 
worst  part  of  the  curse;  )  the  men  still  la- 
bor and  endure  sorrow  ;  and  death  makes 
ih^  same  havoc  as  it  did  before.    Let  them 


represent  things  in  what  light  they  please, 
they  still  continue  as  they  were. 

To  establish  these  doctrines    they  will 
have    the  serpent  stand  for,  and   be  the 
Devil.     But  can  anything  be  plainer  than 
that  every  part  of  the  sentence  is  only  ap- 
F)licable  to  a  literal  serpent,  a  beast  of  the 
field,   the  being  more  accursed  than   any 
other  beast,  or  above  all  cattle?    Rank  him 
with  the  brute  creation  ;  the  Devil,!  think, 
has    nothing  to  do  with  this  part  of  the 
curse.  The  serpent  was  to  creep  on  his  belly; 
in  this  punishment  the  Devil  is  also  exclu- 
ded.   The  serpent  was  also  to  eat  dust  all 
tlie  days  of  his  life  ;  very  improper  food, 
hardly  intended  for  the  Devil,  who  they 
will   scarcely  admit  mortal,  as  "  the  days 
of  his  life  "  imply.    The  serpent  and  his 
seed,  and  the  woman  and  her  seed  were  to 
be  in  continual  enmity;  the  woman   and 
her  descendants  were  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  whilst  the  serpent  and  his  offspring, 
being   by    nature    or    by  the  curse    made 
reptiles,  should  bite  the  others'  heels,  that 
being  the  part  which  they  could  most  con- 
veniently come  at.    This  being  a  conflict 
between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  and 
their  offsprings,  has  the  Devil  any  concern 
in  this  strife?    Can  words  be  made  use  of 
to  denote  plainer,  that  the  whole  concerns 
the  serpent  aud  his  seed,  and  not  the  Devil, 
and  that  the  woman  and  her  seed  are  Eve 
and  her  descendants,  and  not  Jesus  in  par- 
ticular, as  is  pretended?    That  in  this  en- 
mity and  strife  each  should  hurt  the  other 
as  they  had  it  in  their  power?    Could  the 
Devil  hurt  or  bite  Jesus  in  the  heel,  or  has 
he  any  seed  or  posterity?    It  is  plain, there- 
fore, that  the  curse  concerns  the   serpent 
only ;  he  is  represented  at  the  first  mention 
as  an  animal:  "  Now,  the  serpent  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the 
Lord  God  had  made ;"  (Gen  iii,  2,)  and  for 
making  a  bad  use  of  his  subtlety  he  was 
punished.    Now,  had  the  vserpent  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  Devil,  he  could  deserve  no 
punishment.    In  short  there  is  nothing  in 
the    whole    sentence    which  concerns  the 
Devil,  neither  can  I  find  in  this  whole  his- 
tt»ry  an^'  promise  ot  a   Messiah,  nor  any 
agreement  between  God   the  Father   and 
God  the  Son.    Indeed,  such  an  agreement 
must  bo  inconsistent,  and  would  prove  dif- 
ferent wills  in  the  Divinity ;  that  is,  there 
must  have  been  one  willing  to  make  satis- 
lac-tiou    and  another  willing  to  receive  it* 
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while  a  third  remained  passive  or  neuter  ; 
acts  as  contrary  to  each  other  as  any  dis- 
tinct beings  are  capable  of,  and  inconsist- 
ent in  the  same  God. 

Thus  you  see  the  impossibility  of  proving 
what  they  pretend  to,  from  the  first  fi^hi 

,.  verses  of  this  chapter,  and  how  con  trail  iet- 
cry  to  their  claims  it  is  in  every  resj^ect. 

^  The  remainder  will  appear  not  les«  so. 
Verse  9.  "And  he  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,"  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  happened  to  Jesus; 
jor  in  his  death  (it  is  related)  he  was  with 

I  the  wicked,  being  crucified  between  two 
thieves,  while  the  tomb  in  which  he  was 
buried  was  that  of  Joseph  of  Arimaihea, 
represented,  as  an  honorable,  just  man. 

V.  10.  "He  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall 
prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand."  Here  are 
three  blessings,  of  which  none  can  be  ap- 
plicable to  Jesus.  As  to  the  first,  that  he 
should  see  his  seed,  or  have  the  pleasure  of 
viewing  his  descendants,  we  do  not  hear 
that  he  had  any  children;  thj  sfcmd 
promise  of  length  ot  days,  or  long  life,  he 
did  not  enjoj'  as  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
executed  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-iluee 
years  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  third  blessing 
of  prosperity,  their  accounts  of  his  poverty 
and  sufferings  contradicts  it.  To  make  out 
these  blessings,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
mystical  application,  though  they  pretend 
this  whole  chapter  to  be  literal  of  him; 
they  say  that  seed  here  does  not  mean  c/nY- 
fZ?'«^  or  descendants,  but  that  the  phrase 
denotes  the  church,  or  his  followers,  spirit- 
ually so  called.  But  this  has  not  the  least 
foundation,as  the  Hebrew  word  ^^'({zerang) 
is  always  used  to  denote  descendants  or 
posterity,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all 
Holy  Writ  as  spiritual  seed  or  spiritual  de- 
scendants. In  the  same  manner  they  ex- 
l)lain  the  Hebrew  idiom,  prolong  his  days, 
which  always  denotes  long  life,  and  pre- 
tend it  means  immortality.  But  this  is  but 
trifling,  since  immortality  is  not  given  as 
a  privilege,  but  is  general  and  common  to 
every  soul,  the  quality  of  even  the  wicked 
and  the  damned  ;  so  that  length  of  daj's  in 
the  sense  of  immortality  belongs  to  evejy 
departed  spirit,  and  can  only  therefore  be 
taken  in  its  literal  meaning  as  an  earthly 
blessing.  As  to  "the  pleasure  of  the  Loud 
prospering  in  his  hands" — or  prosperity— 
as  they  can  not  make  it  out  here,  they  send 


us  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  ;  but  as  they 
know  nothing  of  it  from  any  personal  ex- 
perience, you  must  lake  their  words  for  it, 
at  what  such  guesses  may  be  worth. 

V.  11.  "By  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  many."  This  I 
have  very  plainly  shown,  he  never  did; 
therefore  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  this 
head, 

V.  12.  "Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong."  This  part  of 
the  verse  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  Jesus; 
lor,  far  from  dividing  a  portion  with  tho 
great,  or  having  any  spoil  allotted  to  him, 
he  never  possessed  any  thing  of  his  own, 
as  he  hin)self  is  said  to  have  remarked. 
"Because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death"  can  not  be  said  in  truthof  him,sinco 
his  death  was  contrary  to  his  will,  and 
forced  on  him.  How  "  ho  bore  the  sin  of 
many"  or  "made  intercession  for  trans- 
gressors," I  have  already  considered. 

Thus,  sir,  from  the  above  objections  and 
considerations  it  is  evident  that  this  chap- 
ter can  not  be  truthfully  applied  to  Jesus, 
neither  can  Christians  prove  therefrom  the 
benefit  which  they  pretend  nmst  bo  tho 
uecessciry  benefit  of  their  doctrine. 


LETTER  XIX. 

I  remarked  in  a  former  letter  upon  the 
well-known  fact  tho  division  of  the  Bible 
text,  in  chapters  and  verses,  being  coiripar- 
atively  a  modern  invention  (dating  back 
about  400  years)  to  facilitate  references. 
The  beginning  of  Isaiah's  sermon,  of  which 
the  fifty-third  chapter  forms  but  a  part,  is 
found  in  chapter  50,  verses  4  to  11,  which 
contain  the  introduction,  staling  his  com- 
mission from  the  Almighty,  and  also  the 
difficulty  of  the  preacher's  calling.  In 
chapter  51,  the  prophet  expresses  the  kind- 
ness of  God  to  His  people,  promisiiig  them 
mercy,  assistance,  and  liberation  from  their 
many  oppressors,  wliose  l)uman  weakness, 
wickedness  and  pu::ishment,  is  eloquently 
described.  In  the  52d  chapter  these  sub- 
jects are  continued, —  but  I  will  let  the 
words  of  the  Seer  speak  for  themselves, 
(lii,7.);  "How  pleasant  upon  the  mount- 
ains are  the  steps  of  him  that  carries  the' 
nev/sof  peace,  the  news  of  good  things:  an- 
nouncing the  message  of  help,  and  speak- 
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ing  to  Zion:  "  Thy  God  reigneth!"  [Hark,] 
the  voice  of  thy  watchmen!  They  lift  iip 
their  voice  ;  they  shout  joyfully  all  togeth- 
er, for  with  their  own  eyes  they  see,  how 
the  Eternal  turneth  [the  fate  of]  Ziou. 

Begin  the  Joyful  song  of  praise,  alto- 
gether, ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem  !  For  the 
ICternal  has  comforted  His  people,  has  lib- 
erated Jerusalem.  Openly  shown  has  the 
Eternal  His  holy  power,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  nations;  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  see  the  help  of  our  God. 

Away!  Away!  Come  out  from  there  ! 
Touch  nothing  unclean  !  Come  away  from 
out  of  their  midst ;  be  pure,  ye  armorbear- 
ers  [noze  kheli)  of  the  Eternal!  For  not  in 
haste  shall  ye  come  forth,  nor  hurry  like 
fugitives ;  but  before  you  goeth  the  Eternal, 
and  your  rear  guard  is  the  God  of  Israel. 

[God  saith  :]  ♦'  Behold,  my  servant  shall 
be  happy;  he  will  be  praised  and  exalted, 
and  esteemed  very  high."  Just  as  many 
were  disturbed  on  his  account,  (so  chang- 
ed was  he ;  had  barely  the  looks  of  man,  or 
the  shape  of  human  kind,)  so  will  be  as- 
tonish many  nations,  even  rulers  will  shut 
up  their  mouths  before  him  ;  for  of  what 
there  was  never  told  them,  that  they  see ; 
and  what  they  never  heard  of,  that  they 
perceive.  [They  will  exclaim  in  astonish- 
ment:  ] 

'*  Who  would  have  believed  our  report? 
Over  whom  has  the  EternaVs  power  been 
openly  shown,  for  he  grew  up  like  a  reed, 
like  a  sprout  out  of  barren  ground;  he  had 
ueither  beauty  of  form, nor  comeliuess.that 
wo  should  have  regarded  him,  no  good 
looks  that  we  should  have  liked  him.  De- 
spised ho  was,  and  avoided  by  men  ;  a  man 
of  sorrows,  well  acquainted  with  faintness  ; 
even  as  one,  before  whom  one  hideth  his 
face,  he  was  despised,  and  jwe  thought 
nothing  of  him. 

"  Yet  our  own  diseases  he  bore,  and  our 
own  pains  he  carried,  while  we  thought 
him  to  be  punished,  stricken  by  God,  and 
oppressed.  Yet  was  he  made  faint  on  ac- 
count ot  our  own  wickedness,  struck  on 
account  of  our  own  sins  ;  he  was  corrected 
for  our  perfection,  and  through  his  stripes 
health  has  come  to  us. 

♦'  We  all  erred  like  sheep,  we  are  all  turn- 
ed, each  one  to  his  own  way  ;  but  ihQ  Eter- 
nal visited  on  him  the  guilt  that  has  been 
ours  :  crowded  and  tortured,he  never  open- 
ed his  mouth  ;  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  sham- 


bles, like  a  sheep  mute  before  his  shearers, 
lie  never  opened  his  mouth.  From  assem- 
bly, even  from  courts  of  law,  he  was  kept 
removed  ;  and  among  his  generation  who 
would  have  thought,  he  was  forbid  from  the 
land  of  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  wick- 
edness of  my  people,  for  the  disease  that 
was  on  them.  They  placed  his  grave  with 
[that  of]  malefactors,  and  [put  him]  with 
the  rich  [suicides,]  even  after  he  was  dead  ; 
though  he  had  committed  nocrime.norhad 
carried  deception  in  his  mouth." 

Isaiah  [xl,  1,  2,  and  xlix,  3,]  calls  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  :  "  Jacob,  my  ser- 
vant," and  he  states  here  that  the  Jew 
should  be  restored,  though  he  had  been  so 
long  despised,  at  which  change  the  nations 
would  be  greatly  astonished,  and  might 
exclaim  that  nobody  would  have  believed, 
if  thoy  had  foretold  such  a  thing.  For  the 
Jew  was  hated,  he  even  made  a  precarious 
living,  under  difficulties,  without  any  par- 
ticular attractions  that  would  have  shown 
him  God's  servant.  The  description  of  the 
scorn  and  contumely  heaped  upon  him  will 
be  easily  recognized  by  any  one. 

He  had  to  bear  every  oppression,  and 
was  frequently  killed  with  impunity,  un- 
der the  absurd  pretense  that  he  was  reject- 
ed by  God  for  killing  God  (Christ.) 

Yet  the  wickedness  was  on  the  people's 
side,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Jew  gradu- 
ally ushered  in  better  times  and  more  lib- 
eral views. 

Under  all  these  cruel  oppressions  the  Jew 
never  left  his  faith,  never  complained. 

Though  excluded  from  society  ;  without 
just  legal  redress  ;  through  the  wickedness 
of  his  cotemporaries, crowded  into  a  "ghet- 
to ;  "  persecuted  even  after  death  by  buriat 
in  the  disgraced  corner  of  the  cemeteries 
amidst  the  graves  of  executed  criminals 
and  suicides,  [literally  true  !]  the  Jew  yet 
was  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  was  nearer  to 
biblical  and  historical  truth  than  his  perse- 
cutors. 

All  this  is  but  part  of  God's  government. 
We  see  but  one  side.  Still,  while  Israel 
has  thus,  as  it  w^ere,  been  offered  as  an 
atonement,  he  will  succeed  in  carrying  out 
the  mission  of  God  to  spread  truth  and 
righteousness. 

This  end,  which  is  ever  present  with  the 
Jew,  upholds  and  satisfies  him  ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  in  his  possession  will  turn 
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many  to  righteousness,  and  at  last  the  Jew 
will  receive  the  just  reward  belonginj;  to 
bis  service,  and  work  as  a  martyr  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty. 

The  prophet  then  continues  (chapter  54) 
with  a  joyful  appeal  to  Judah  to  rejoice 
over  this  divine  help  and  assistance,  prom- 
ising that  like  the  waters  of  Noah  would, 
accordingto  God's  word,  never  again  cover 
the  earth,  so  should  also  their  prosperity 
never  again  be  disturbed  by  aflliction,  for 
the  Eternal  and  Almighty  Creator  would 
protect  them. 

Thus,  I  have  given  an  exact  translation, 
accepted  by  all  Jewish  commentators,  and 
endorsed  even  by  such  high  Christian  au- 
thority as  Bunsen.  That  this  is  the  correct 
and  proper  meaning  seems  to  appear  from 
the  complete  connection  which  is  thus  es- 
tablished with  the  chapters  that  precede 
and  follow  the  fifty-third. 

The  second  psalm,  which  is  sometimes 
urged  as  a  prophecy  pointing  to  Jesus  as 
the  son  of  God,  appears  to  me  but  a  Jewish 
or  Israelitish  war  song.  Moses  is  ordered 
[Ex.  iv,  22,]  to  speak  to  Pharaoh:  "  Thus 
saith  the  Etei-nal:  IsrAel  is  my  first  born 


(beloved)  son."  Tins  idea  is  therefore  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  prophets  and  poets, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  to  be  wondered  at 
that|a  Jewish  Tyrtaeus  should  embody  it  in 
song.  The  language  of  this  song  or  Psalm 
points  to  a  very  ancient  author;  though  it 
we  translate  haVjin  the  last  verse  by  **  son^"*^ 
we  would  have  to  assign  it  a  place  among 
the  productions  of  the  restoration,  atter 
the  return  from  Babylon  ;  as  the  word  bar^ 
with  this  meaning  of  son^  does  not  occur  in 
the  earlier  writings.  Bar^  in  the  significa- 
tion of  5071,  is  Chaldean,  and  is  only  found 
in  the  Bible,  in  Prov.  xxxi,  2.  The  best 
Hebrew  scholars  translate  (Ps.  ii,  12:) 
"  Obey  in  purity,"  instead  of  "  Kiss  ye  the 
son."  Jerome  (342—420  A.C.)  renders  it  ad- 
orate  pure.  (Gesen.,  Art.  ")2.) 

I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  the  Jews 
have  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  not 
accepting  Christianity,  and  that  their  hopes 
for  happiness  and  immortality  are  suffi- 
ciently well  founded.  May  I  hope  that 
your  spirit  of  inquiry  is  sutficiently  awak- 
ened, to  read  hereafter  critically,  and  form 
your  own  opinions  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
conceived ideas.  , 


APPENDIX. 


ECCE    HOMO! 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 


If  we  want  to  see  men,  as  they  have  ac- 
tually lived  and  acted,  we  must  track  them 
on  the  page  of  time,  as  the  hunter  tracks 
his  game ;  we  must  notice  every  sign,  eve- 
ry mark ;  we  must  carefully  sift  the  real 
and  actual,  from  the  ideal  and  imaginary  ; 
we  must  scrape  otf  the  coloring  and  white- 
washing which  the  popular  imagination, 
without  regard  to  facts  or  actual  occurren- 
ces, heaps  upon  its  heroes. 

"  We  are  apt,"  says  Guizot  (Hist.  Civ. 
Eur.  Vol.  I,  p.  140,)  "  to  fall  into  the  great 
and  common  error,  in  looking  at  the  past 
through  centuries  of  distance,  of  forget- 
ting moral  chronology  ;  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  history  is  essentially  successive. 
Take  the  Life  of  any  man  — of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  He  enters  upon  his  ca- 
reer ;  he  pushes  forward  in  life,  and  rises  ; 
great  circumstances  act  upon  him;  he  acts 
upon  great  circumstances.  He  arrives  at 
the  end  of  all  things— and  then  it  is  we  know 
him.  But  it  is  in  his  whole  character;  it 
is  as  a  complete,  a  finished  piece  ;  such  in 
a  manner  as  he  is  turned  out,  after  long 
labor,  from  the  workshop  of  Providence. 
Now,  at  his  outset  he  was  not  what  he  thus 
became  ;  he  was  not  completed  —  not  fin- 
ished at  any  single  moment  of  his  life; 
he  was  formed  successively.  Men  are 
formed  morally  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  physically.  They  change  every  day. 
Their  existence  is  constantly  undergoing 
some  modification.  The  Cromwell  of  1660 
was  not  the  Cromwell  of  1640.  It  is  true 
there  is  always  a  large  stock  of  individual- 
ity ;  the  same  man  still  holds  on ;  but  how 
many  ideas,  how   many  sentiments,  how 


many  inclinations  have  changed  in  him  ! 
What  a  number  of  things  has  he  lost,  and 
acquired  !  Thus,  at  whatever  moment  of 
his  life  we  may  look  at  a  man,  he  is  never 
such  as  we  see  him  when  his  course  is  fin- 
ished." 

Take  our  own  Washington.  In  1755,  un- 
der the  ill-fated  Braddock  he  fought  as  a 
British  subject,  an  Englishman  in  feeling, 
for  the  very  flag  which  he,  twenty  years 
later,  so  successfully  opposed. 

As  an  undoubted,  reliable,  and  historical 
fact,  we  only  have  the  remark  of  Tacitus, 
that  Jesus  suffered  the  sitpplicium,  that  is, 
crucifixion  as  the  extreme  penalty  for  trea- 
son, by  sentence  of  Pontius  Pilate,  govern- 
or of  Judea,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Here  we  are  in  full  sight  of  the  man,  on 
natural  ground ;  and  by  examining  the 
country,  population,  and  political  aspect  of 
the  times,  in  which  we  find  him,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  most  prominent  features 
and  acts  of  his  life,  back  to  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public. 

Jesus  lived  a  Jew  among  the  Jews  in  Gal- 
lilee,  partook  of  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. The  Jews,  from  Abraham  down  to 
the  present,  believed  that  their  mission  as 
a  people  was  to  spread  true  and  correct 
ideas  of  God,  to  carry  the  blessings  of  a  re- 
ligion of  love  to  all  races  and  to  all  nations. 
Jesus  is  imbued  with  tbe  same  idea.  The 
fragmentary  Gospel  narrative  reports  him 
saying  to  his  countrymen  :  "  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  .  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  City  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  nob 
be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick, 
[  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
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#ionse.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
(aliens  and  foreigners,)  that  they  may  see 
your  good  work,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

But  those  times  were  not  favorable  to 
quiet  development  and  growth.  Great 
struggles  were  taking  place  within  and 
without  tlie  Jewish  commonwealth.  With- 
out, the  iron  hand  of  Rome  was  gathering 
lieavy  tribute,  impoverishing  the  people, 
and  creating  by  oppression  a  national  re- 
publican party  in  opposition  to  foreign  do- 
minion, and  Herodian  royalists.  To  these 
republicans  the  mere  name  of  a  Roman 
was  an  eyesore,  and  they  objected  to  count- 
ing time,  and  dating  documents  by  the 
reign  or  consulship  of  a  foreigner.  By  them 
Jesus  is  asked  about  the  lawfulness  of  the 
tribute  to  Rome,  but  he  is  still  on  strict- 
ly moderate  ground,  and  counsels  submis- 
sion to  irresistible  power :  "  Give  to  Cesar 
what  is  Cesar's." 

But  also  within  the  commonwealth  there 
were  civil  and  religious  divisions.  The 
house  of  Zadok,  (II  Chron.xxxi.lO;  Ezek. 
xl,  46,)  the  Sadducees,  a  hereditary  priest- 
nobility,  living  by  tithes  and  sacrifices,  op- 
pressed the  people ;  yet,  although  their  de-  i 
mands  and  exactions  met  opposition  by 
the  Essenes  and  the  Pharisees,  priesthood 
and  sacrificial  worship  were  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  civil  and  religious  law 
of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  this  incubus. 

In  such  times,  when  the  present  is  disa- 
greeable and  gloomy,  people  will  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  future.  The  Jews  of  that 
time,  unable  to  cope  with  Rome,  dissatisfied 
with  the  priest-ridden  present,  waited  and 
expected  a  miraculous  delivery  from  their 
oppressors.  The  belief  in  a  sudden  catas 
tropbe,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  David,  afibrded  them 
relief  and  strength.  Many  passages  in  the 
older  prophets  were  forcibly  interpreted  in 
support  of  this  comforting  belief. 

Jesus,  at  first,  had  no  idea  to  announce 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  the  second  David 
who  should  put  every  thing  to  rights  again. 
When  Peter  says  that  he  thinks  him  to  be 
that  person,  Jesus  expresses  the  utmo&t 
astonishment.  In  plain  English  his  answer 
would  sound:  "  This  is  no  human  idea  ;  it 
is  perfect  inspiration, direct  from  God.  You 
are  a  jewel,  Simon  !  This  is  just  what  I 
want ;  it  will  rouse  the  people,  and  you 


shall  be  rfty  lieutonant,"&c.  But  knowing 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors and  the  Herodian  family,  ho  re- 
quests his  followers  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret.  About  this  time,  Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Gallilee,  had  slain  '*  John  tliat 
was  called  the  Baptist,  who  was  a  good 
man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise 
vtrtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  toward  one 
another,  and  piety  toward  God,  and  so  to 
come  to  baptism ;  for  that  baptism  would 
be  acceptable  to  Him,  if  they  made  use  of 
it  not  in  order  to  remove  uncleanness,  but 
for  the  purification  (sanctification)  of  the 
body  ;  supposing  still  that  the  soul  was  tho- 
roughly purified  beforehand  by  righteous- 
ness. Now,  where  others  came  in  crowds 
about  him,  for  they  were  greatly  moved  by 
hearing  his  words,  Herod,  who  feared  lest 
the  great  influence  John  had  over  the  peo- 
ple might  put  it  into  his  power  and  incli- 
nation to  raise  a  rebellion,  (for  they  seem- 
ed ready  to  do  any  thing  he  should  advise) 
thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to 
prevent  any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and 
not  bring  himself  into  difficulties,  by  spar- 
ing a  man  who  might  make  him  repent  of 
it  when  it  should  be  too  late.  Accordingly, 
he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's  sus- 
picious temper,  toMacherus,and  was  there 
put  to  death."  (Joseph.  Ant.  book  XVIII, 
5,  2.) 

The  papers  from  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Luke  was  compiled,  must  have 
contained  those  political  agitations.  (Luke 
xiii,  31—35.) 

As  the  situation  was  then  in  Palestine, 
the  excitement  spread  rapidly.  Great  mul- 
titudes follow  Jesus ;  their  entliusiasm 
turns  his  head,  and  deludes  him  into  confi- 
dence that  he  is  God's  instrument  of  libe- 
ration to  his  people.  Strange  rumors  reach 
Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees,  with  national 
hopes  and  aspirations,  hotheaded  believ- 
ers in  miracle3,and  naturally  superstitious, 
ask  him  to  give  them  a  sign  in  proof  of  his 
divine  naission,  as  Moses  and  other  proph- 
ets had  done.  The  Sadducees,  more  ration- 
al, less  given  to  excitement  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  say  that  he  will  lead  the  na- 
tion into  a  disastrous  insurrection.  (John 
xi,  47—50.) 

Jesus,  having  now  gained  firm  faith  in 
his  Messianic  mission,  enters  Jerusalem, 
goes  to  the  temple,  and  carries  every  thing 
his  own  way.    He  tells  his  audience  that* 
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in  accordance  with  their  hopes  and  ancient 
prophecies,  the  end  of  the  world  is  nigh, 
the  old  world  dies  ;  and  only  the  good  and 
the  true  will  survive  the  bursting  of  the 
old  mother  earth.  (Matth.24,  25  ;  Mark  13.) 
But  the  expected  miraculous  assistance 
fails  or  delays ;  the  Roman  governor,  in 
spite  of  intimidating  tales  and  rumors  of 
supernatural  power,  orders  the  arrest  of 
Jesus,  who  tries  to  escape  his  fate  by  con- 
cealing himself  with  a  few  trusty  follow- 
ers. Here,  in  his  hiding  place,  he  thinks  of 
resistance.  The  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
reports  his  call  for  arms,  (xxii,  36-38,  that 
puts  the  learned  Adam  Clarke  to  a  peck  of 
trouble,  in  his  Commentaries.)  Too  late  1 
One  of  his  followers  treacherously  guides 
to  his  hiding  place  a  Roman  detachment 
which  brings  him  before  the  governor. 
Jesus  does  not  deny  Ws  claims  to  royal 
office,  but  gives  his  firm  conviction  of  nis 
mission :  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  this  present  world  is  in  its  last  con- 
vulsions, is  dying;  my  kingdom  is  of  the 
new  world  that  may  arise  at  any  moment 


out  of  tl»e  ashes  of  tl\o  present  globe  which 
is  doomed  to  destruction." 

To  set  at  nought  these  pretentions  of  mi- 
racles, and  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  pop- 
ular commotion,  Pilate  has  him  scourged, 
and  exposes  him  to  the  expectant  multi- 
tude, with  the  words :  "  JEcce  homo  !  Be- 
hold but  a  man  !  No  worker  of  miracles  1 
No  God  !  Nothing  supernatural!  "  deliv- 
ers him  to  be  executed  as  a  political  offend- 
er, according  to  the  Roman  law.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  executions  ordered  by  the 
different  Roman  governors,  which  did  not 
affect  the  people  at  large  ;  hence  the  silence 
of  Josephus  ou  the  subject. 

The  above  appears  to  me  the  natural  out- 
line of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Ills  resurrection, 
and  that  of  the  other  saints  who  are  said  to 
have  accompanipd  him  and  showed  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  mir" 
acles,  are  but  the  legendary  embellishment 
of  later  times  ;  currently  believed  in  after- 
centuries,  they  found  their  way  into  the 
religious  books. 
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4tb  pngo,'raJ:jc^\umn,  l8Lh  Ime  from  top,' 
Jew  should  resLdrJ^wnr  ^^ 

4tli  page,  2d  coluoTQj^^Seth  line  frorp,  top, 
insert  next  after  evideutje.         ,  ;  » •'' 

5th  page,  2d  column,  17th  line  from  top, 
Pergei'  should  read  Peregr. 

Cth  page,  2d  column,  2oth  line  from  top, 
Polycarpurs  should  read  Polycarpus. 

7th  page,  1st  column,  IGth  line  from  bot- 
tom, insert  as  after  acceptance. 

7th  page,  2d  column,  19th  line  from  bot- 
tom, evidence  should  read  witness. 

15th  page,  2d  column,  20th  line  trom  top, 
insert  no  after  for. 

15th  page,  2d  column,  14th  line  from  bot- 
tom, insert  been  after  have. 

16th  page,  1st  column,  18th  line  from  bot- 
tom, insert  fvJ filled  after  be. 

17th  page,  1st  column,  18th  line  from  bot- 
tom, xvii  should  read  vi. 

17th  page,  1st  column,  13th  line  from  bot- 
tom,/wr^Aer  should  read  another. 

18th  page,  1st  column,  29th  line  from  bot- 
tom, Sennacherib  should  read  Sennacherib. 

20th  page,  1st  column, 20lh  line  from  top, 
capitol  should  read  capital. 

21st  page,  2d  column,  17th  line  from  bot- 
tom, vai-i  should  read  viri. 
•     21st  page,  2d  column,  13th  lino  from  bot- 
tom, rier7-a  should  read  de  ira. 

21st  page,  2d  colunm,  3d  line  from  bot- 
tom, psMmctt^m-ta  should  read  pannicularia. 

22d  page,  1st  column,  4th  line  from  top, 
p^mit  should  read  punit. 


".Jpth  page,  1st  column,  14th  lino  trom  bot* 
k)m,  has  should  read  had. 

30th  page,  2d  column,  18th  line  Irom  top, 
too- edged  should  read  two-edged. 

31st  page,  1st  column,  29th  line  from  top, 
of  should  read  or. 

86th  page,  1st  column,  22d  line  from  bot- 
tom, insert  /  after  Almighty. 

37th  page,  2d  column,  9th  line  from  bot- 
tom, 4''"73  sbould  read  Sj/^S^* 

40th  page,  3d  column,  6th  line  frm  bot- 
tom, xt,  Ix  should  read  xlix. 

43d  page,  3d  column,  [in  note,]  Selucidan 
dominions  should  read  Seleucidan  domin- 
ion. 

47th  page,  1st  column,  35th  &  27th  lines 
from  bottom,  Meade  should  read  Mede. 

47th  page,  1st  column,  21st  line  from  hot* 
tom,  insert  first  After  think. 

47th  page,  1st  column,  17th  line  from  bot- 
tom, according  to  should  read  after. 

49th  page,  1st  column,  9th  line  from  top, 
desolators  should  read  desolator. 

49th  page,  1st  column,  4th  line  from  bot- 
tom, a  should  read  an. 

sad  page,  1st  column,  20th  line  from  top, 
distinction  should  read  extinction. 

66Lh  page,  1st  column,  27th  line  from  top, 
insert  after  itself,  nine  lines  from  2d  col* 
umn,  page  56,  beginning  at  the  well  known, 
to  early  ChrUtians,  which  lines  are  to  bo 
stricken  from  2d  column. 

&6th  page,  2d  column,  24th  line  from  top, 
indirect  should  read  in  direct  {in  the  linos 
to  be  transferred  to  Ist.  col u inn.] 
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I^rtntiail 


3(^  i)erfuc^e  ^iermtt  bcm  gef.  iiibif^cu  2efe^Jii6Itcutn 
cine  Sfiei^e  Don  JRebeii  i^orjulecjen,  tie  baju  angeffiatt  feiit 
biirften,  btej'eg  ©enre  t»on  (2d)riftt^um  ni(^t  gan^  nu^IoS 
gu  bereic^ern. 

2)a^  tcf;  mit  ©afual  unb  mit  Srauunggreben  uberl^am^t 
unb  guerft  Beginne,  ge[d;te^t  tf)ei(g  be^I^alb,  tt?eil  grabe 
!etn  3tt>etg  ber  .S^omilett!  [o  fel)r  en  bagatelle  I>cr)aubelt 
n?urbe  —alg,  ebenbiefer  — unb  gtiiar  ift  W  Itrfac^e  beffen, 
einerfeitg  bag  all^ulocalc  ©eprdge,  tt)elc§e§  biefer  ©attung 
'con  S^eben  oufgebriicft  unrb  unb  ni^t  felten  aufgcbriicft 
irerben  nut^  .  .  .  fo  ba^  fte  fur  ein  gro^ereg  publicum 
intercffetoS  fc^einen  .  .  .  anberfeitg  aber  gletc^en  biefc  &aU 
tung  Slnf^rac^en  ^unieift  fo  fcbr  cinanber  an  @tojf, 
gorm  unb  23er;anblung,  ba^  man  fte  gleiAlam  [terecbp 
nennen  !ann,  unb  alfo  abernials  tt>enig  ober  !etn  Sntereffe 
fiir  bie  Sefettjelt  habm  —  gu  bem  fialten  hk  meiften  ^eb= 
net  biefen  ma^tig  betijegten  5lugcnblicf  ni^t  fitr  geeignet 
umgubele^ren*)  .  .  .  unb  tine  foKten  jolc^e  Oieben  bann 
ber  Deffentlidjfeit  ub ergeb en ii^erb en?  23eben!t  man  jcbod), 
ba^  "t^k  SRenfcl^en  unbifjre  a3er^ltniffeftc6me^r,Dber  minber 
iiberall  gleid)en,  ^iel;t  man  ferner  in  23etra^t,  ^a^  ein  jitbi^ 
fc^eg  Slubitorium  immer  aufmerffam  unb  neugierig  lauf^t, 
beriicfftc^tigt  man  ji^Ue^Iic^,  ba^  ber  @itten=  unb  SDloral* 
^)rebiger  jebe  ©elegen^eit  ergreifen  foil  unb  mu^,  um  bag 
®ottegtx>ort  einbringlic^ft  8U  lel^ren,  fo  biirfte  ein  fcW)e6 
SSorgel^en  ntcbtg  ti?eniger  a(g  $u  re^tfertigen  fein  ...  3a, 
tt?enn  unfere  Sllten,  felbft  in  ?ei^enreben  erbautid;e  ^e^ 
tra^tungen  eintrebten,  trofebem  boc^  ber  !4:ob  f^on  an  unb 
fitr  [t^   ber    itbergeugenbfte    ©elegen^eitgrebner    ift    ... 


*)  <&o  fcnne  td^  felbft  eincn  froffifd^cn  unb  getf^reid)cn  Olebncr,  ber  ge« 
iuol^nlid^  bie  S^rauungSreben  bem  Srautpaare  fo  letfe  tn9  £)§r  f  I  u  ft  c  r  t,  ba^ 
e«  fautn  eltt?a«  ju  ^bien  befommt. 


tvaxunx  ni^t  batm,  mnn  bie  .^er^en  alter  Slmt>efenben  ber 
Sreube    crfc^lofjen? 

Sa  i^  ai]o  biefen  Streig  ber  23erebfam!eit,  fo  tvie 
Sei(i^en=  2^rauer^  nub  anbere  ©elegen'^eitSreben  ntd^t  ntinber 
eruft,  tvk  @atbat=  unb  ^eftprebigteii  ber;anbelte,  fo  irage  id) 
eg  l^iemit  fotc^e,  ber  St'ei^e  na$,  gu  i^ercffentlic^en.  Unb 
iiumn  ic^  auc^  i^on  bem  ^liiifel,  fie  aB  SOhtfter  Ijinjuftelleu, 
ivett  entfernt,  imb  fet6ft  u6er3eui3t  bin,  ta^  alteS  bag,  \va^ 
iS)  an  (S^rac^e  unb  S5al^rl)eit  aufbringe,  imx  5(nbern  i^iet 
f^mter,  beffer  nnb  augfiibrli^er  gefprocben  fein  ino^k  .  .  . 
fo  tnirb  tttir  bo^  bag  Serbienft  ber  Slnregung,  bag  jebem 
beffern  @treben  gu  Sljeihrtirb,  fcl;trerlic^  abgefproc^en  tx>erben. 

3c^  beginne  aber  t^ei(§  auc^  be^balb  mit  biefen,  tt)eit 
eg  nur  alTgubefannt  ift,  twie  tuenig  Slufmunterung  unb  Un= 
terftiit^ung  leiber  bem  jubifdjen  2lutor  a  priori,  fon^o'^l 
i?on  (Bcik  ber  jiibifc^en  33ucSbanbter,  afe  and;  i)on  @eite 
beg  lefenben  ^Publicumg  3U  S'^eit  ttjirb  —  alg  ha^  er  im 
23orBinein  eg  n^agen  fonnte,  fid;  an  ©rb^ereg  ju  t^erfu^en. 

Hub  fo  mbgen  benn  biefc  23Iatter  ber  gef.  ?efett)elt 
aufg  SSdrmfte  empfof;len  fein,  unb  fo  biel  §ln!(ang  finben, 
ba^  eg  mir  mbgli^  tr»erbe,  auc^  alteg  (^onftige,  trag  id) 
bur(^  neun  Sal^re  meiner  2lmtgtf)dtig!eit  im  @inne  &oU 
teg  mxt>  feiner  ?e^re,  gur  S§re  Sfraelg  unb  feiner  l^eiligen 
Oleligion  gefpro^en  unb  gele^rt,  gum  alTgemeinen  ?tu^  unb 
^rommen  gu  tierbffent(id;en. 

2)a^  biefe,  fo  trie  meine  fonftigen  fReben  ftirg  ge^t== 
ten  unb  ber  ,^iirge,  fo  gu  fagen,  fii^  b  e  fl  e  i  §  i  g  e  n,  barf 
trol)!  nic^t  erft  entfd}utbigt  tr>erben  .  .  .  ?e!§rte  ja  fc^on 
ein  alter,  betx^d'^rter  itangelrebner :  28enn  il)r  :prebigt,  feib 
furg  unb  t^uet  bag  9Raul  auf ! 

3luf  balbigeg  freunblic^eg  SBieberfe^en. 

©er  Serfaffcr. 


X 

Jrai!ung§rebe. 

3n  l^mmtfj  fte^en  njiv  o  ®ott,  t)or!Dir!  urn  T)tmt  $u(b 
unb  ^eucbi!3ion  geb^en  totr  !5)ict),  S3ater  im  ^immct,  fjcr^innigft 
an!  Qiif  bog  bicfci^  53iinbni§,  tt)c(c^c«  biefc  !iDeinc  ^Inber  timt  im 
@inne  5)einer  l^eiligcn  ^c^re  fc^Iiegcn  woikv,  cin  GcfcgnetcS  imb 
baucrnbe^  fei.  2lmcn» 

„Unb  tc^  trauc  'iDic^  mir  an  fiir  immcr,  unb  iij  tranc  ^i(^ 
mir  an  in  9^cd)t  nnb  ^ifiigfcit,  in  ^nlb  nnb  3artlict}fcit,  nnb 
id)  tranc  T)\d)  mix  an  in  ^Trcue  nnb  cvfenne  unb  (icbc  ben  ^crrn!" 

nhv;h  'h  ^ntr^Ni.  !l)ieg,  geliebtc  iBcibc,  uiujj  unb  foU  ha^ 
(gt^Iag*  unb  i^ofungenjort  jebc^  iBrautpaarc^  fein,  toenn  c«  fic^ 
unter  bem  2;^raunngv^balbac^in  jur  e^clic^en  3?erbinbung  cingefun* 
ben  i)at.  5Iu§  bem  ^erjen  mug  c$  bringen  unb  non  ben  ^ippen 
mug  e6  Kingen,  ic^  wiii  ^ic^  mir  fiir  immer  outrauen,  foil  ber 
jTraunng^balbadjin  anbcrS  jum  dimmer  eincr  neuen  S5?clt  unb 
einer  fd)(jnen  3"^""f^^  ""^  i^^t^t  ^'^^  i^cicftentuc^  fein,  in  n)cld)em 
bic  S3ergangen^eit  ber  fc^ijnen  QuG'^^^^'^fi^'  ^ic  53Iiit^en  fiigcr 
^offnungetrciume  bcgrabcn  Ujcrbcn.  „rh)vh  ^S  "[^nt^nxV'  bic§  mug 
fo  jufagen3I)re  3^cdfc  nnb  bic  ^^orolc  if)re§  !?cben^  fein,  tDcnn 
3t}ncn  biefer  §immer,  ber  i^ren  ^tufblicf  fo  fe^r  bcfd)ranft  unb 
bcgrcinjt  unb  einen  fo  geringen  ®cfi^t^frei<?  bietl)et,  cin  ^ara- 
bie$  untcr  feinen  3"^""ff^^ff^^^^er  bcrgen  fofl  unb  nid)t  cine  $o(le, 
an  bercn  ^forte  hk  Sorte  ftcl^cn :  ^affet  fiir  immer  euerc  §off* 
nungen  unb  cucr  !Oeben^g(itcf  guriicf!  'Dcnn  ipa^rliti^  nid)t  b(o«  cin 
grennbfd)aft^biinbnig  ift^,  bog  (gie  gegenmdrtig  fd)liegen,  taM  jc* 
ber  fidj  einc  ^intert^iire  fo  ju  fcgen  cffen  (cigt,  urn  ju  gelcgcncr 
3eit  luieber  feinen  figenenSBeg  gejcnjn  !6nncn,  fonbern  abcr  cinen 
53unb  cwiger  $?iebe,  Xreuc  unb  ^axtlidjUit,  ber  fid)  fortevbcn  foil  t)on 
gcitauf  ^cit,a\\\  ^inb  unb  ^inoeefinb;   ein  iSunbnig,  in   i»c(c^cm 
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!elu  2?or  mtb  !ein  ^nxM,  !cin  5(b)eitt^  unb  fein  Mm  gibt ;  ciit 
:Q3unbiu§,  in  bcm  ble  ©cbanfen,  ba^  SoUcn  mib  ©trcbeu  bt\^ 
©men  in  ben  @eban!en  unb  in  bem  SoIIen  unb  ^trcben  be^ 
5lnbern  tierfdjmef^enb  nuftjeljen !  Wit  cinem  S8?orte,  ein  S3iinbntf^, 
gcujodt  burd)  bie  ^i\\h  bc^  .gcrrn ;  gen)ci()t  burd)  ben  2}?nnb 
feinc6  ^ricftcr^;  gciDiinfd)!  unb  bct3tucftt)itn]'c^t  burd)  liebenbe  5ln== 
gcl^oriGC  unb  gveunbc!  cSiyS  ''^  "]^rt^ii<i  nicine  SicbeU;  mogen  fie 
fid}  nun  in  traulid)er  unb  fjcxiii^cx  ^i^niGfcit  jnrufcn,  fo  bcr  (Sc* 
gen  ®ottc^  anf  biefem  ^l^ren  c^eli(^cn  ^^iinbnig  ru^en  foH.  ^oir-ic 
abcr  bae  cSu'*?  ^'^  ']''ni^**is*"i  3^)^*  bcibcrfeitiQcr  35orfat',  fein  mu6,  fo 
tiebe  GHnuben^brubcr  iniiffen  ©iebeSjlueiten  (Sq^^c^  beS  angefuljilen 
fjeiliQcn  Sortet^  c:Dti^ttm  pi5fn  ^^  ^^nt^-.wi  id)  ioill  :5)id)  mir  an* 
trouen  in  ^lcd)i  unb  ©eredjligfcit,  ftct^  cingebenf  fein,  nad)  9Ted}t 
unb  ©ercdjtiQfcit,  b.  ^.  nod)  ficrgcbraci^tcr,  guter,  nftjiibifdjer 
<SitU,  na^  n)c(d)cr  bcr  ®attc  nidjt  fi^on  feine  'f pidjt  fjicvnut  er^ 
fiUlt,  fo  cr  feincr  ©attin  dv^  treucr  rcb(icl)er  (^rncilirer  unb  SB'cr- 
forger  oorftc^t  fonbern  nber  erft  bann,  menu  er  if)r  in  !ilrcue  uub 
iUebe  an^cingt;  fie  fdjcitjt,  ac^tet,  f)od)  in  (5()ren  I)a(t,  unb  \mx^ 
bigt,  iDitrbigt  na^  dlaijt  unb  ©iKigfcit  oB  feinea  ^Mtn^  innere, 
beffcre  ©fi^f^^'  ^^^  ^'^^  ii3egruubcrin  ciucr  begtfKfcnbcn  unb  fctjen- 
bringcnben  .SJaueiid^feit ;  aU  Sr.^ietierin  eine§  luerbcnbcn  @efd)(ed^* 
lev%  burc^  tozldjc^  man  in  G^ren  fortlcben  unb  fortiDir!en  mid! 
i:ctt»!:^Dl  p^TVn  'h  ^nenm  mug  bcr  gute  jiibifdjc  (^atte  fid)  ftctc^ 
Dergegenmartigcn,  bomit  cr  nicniats  feiuer  SDii^ftiunnung,  feiner 
bofen  Oaune,  feincm  3^^"^  nadjgebe!  3ntmcr  miiffcn  9tcd)t  unb 
iBifligfeit  bie  9iad}fid}t  jur  Solge  Ijabcn;  iinmcr  foU  unb  mug 
ber  5)iann  im  ^cinugrfein  feiner  Uebertcgenljcit,  feincr  ^raft  unb 
(gtcirfe  in  liebcuotler  @en)iffcnljaftigfcit  i{)r  aU  ^tii^t  i\xx  fSeite, 
nicmal^  aber  gcgeniibcr,  tro^ig  gegcniiber  ftc^cn,  3^re  ^eilige  unb 
unuertct^Iic^.e  ^>f(id}t  Ijingegen  ift  eS  (iebe  @(auben6fdjn?cfter  fid;  3^vem 
©atten  ftet^^  c^nim  icrrs  =  in  Siebe  unb  in  gartlidifeit,  in  ^ulb 
unb  inniger  2J[nTjdng(icf)!eit  ^in,5ugeben  unb  cntgegcn  ju  fommen. 
3a,  ^u(b  itnb  3^^^nd)!cit  beigcn  unb  finb  hk  S9(umen!ettcn,  bie 
(^ott  bem  Seibe  antsertraut,  um  ben  SDIann  bauernb  gu  fcffctn; 
ba^  SBeib  im  i8ett)ugtfein  feiner  <Sd)n)a^c  foU  c§  fteta  fii^^ten, 
ba^  e§  fid)  oufranfen  muffe  an  einc  ftarfe  ^tii^e,  n)e(d)e  fiir  alk 
3eiten   i^r   @attc  ift  —  bamit  bie  roljcn   *Stiirmc  bc8  ^'eben5  e3 


nid)t  fceu^en  imb  budjcn  —  unb  tt)cbitr{^  fonft  ift  bieg  mo^l  att- 
berg  moGltcf)  ak^  burd)  jcirtitdje  Srn{)anG(tdj!eit,  burc^  {tebet)o(lc 
Smtitjfeit  unb  traulic^c  3'^i^J'^^5)minenr)eit  ? !  C^,  M  ^eibe^ 
^ufgflbe  ift  eine  fd){)ne,  ehie  t)o^e  aber  auc^  einc  fc^tnere,  bemt 
fie  barf  nic^t  ni»r  eine  gute  (^ottin,  ftc  mu§  auc^  eine  tiit^tigc 
|)au^frau  unb  nhtt  Mog  ^au^frau,  fonbern  au^  eine  umfid^ttgc 
(srsieljcrin  eine^  fpmmcnben  ®cfc{)(cdjte:g  toerben!  T)ie  Ouetfe  abcr, 
!riorau0  e^  atk  biefe  Itenntniffe ;  bcr  ©orn  be^  $ei{^  &)orau§  aud^ 
bcr  ®atte  bie  Slcuntuif  fcincr  'ipflit^ten,  bie  ^enntnig  don  bcm 
tpa§  dU^t.  unb  ^illtgfeit  tft,  fc^opfe,  bc«  finb  bie  SR^orte  iT,u>\xi 
'1  riK  nj.n"!  n2iD«i  ^S.  3m  ®(anben,  in  ber  i^iixi^t,  ja  in  bcr 
(Srfcnntuig  beg  §errn  (iegcn  all  bicfe  ©e^eimniffe ;  ftc  fmb  ber 
(Sdsiiigel  jur  ^^^^^^^^^^^PP'^^^  ^^'^  ^Seliofelt  toic  jum  baucrnbcn 
(S5Iu(fc  be§  (Srben  unb  beg  ^5u^Iid)cn  ?ebeng  iibcr^aupt.  —  2JJit 
bcm  angcftammten  ^lauben  im  |)er^en,  mtt  ber  gurc!^t  ®ottc§ 
t)or  Slugcn  unb  mit  ber  Srfenntnig  ®ottc^  im  (Sinne  odcin  fann 
unb  fttirb  biefcr  ^eilige  i^unb  fortbau?rn  —  hnx^  btefe  adcin 
toerben  '^ie  Iteber  ^laubenSbruber  3^ren  *?3flic^tcn  al§  3J?onu  unb 
@atte  3u  geniigen/  fo  to\t  ftc  Hebe  ©laubenSfc^tDefter  ^l^re  brct* 
fa^e  ^ufgabe  ju  crfiiffen  im  ^iaxxtt  feini  .  .  niiD«3  ^S  i^ni^^iKi 
rufe  id)  3f^ncn  no(^ma{d  jn  —  bicg  fei  ^l^r  ®ebenffpru(§  in  alien 
3eiten  unb  unter  alien  Umftfinbcn  be§  t^ebcn«,  ^ann  3^nen  bieg 
ia  urn  fo  njcniger  f dottier  fallen,  al8  @ic  \a  ©eibe  t)on  frtll^efter 
^inbljett  an  bie  auf  ben  ^eutigen  jTag  fo((|c  im  lebcnbigeu  59ei* 
fpiele  gcfe^en  .  .  .  Unb  fo  fcgne  ic^  bcnn  biefe^  ^ilnbnig  el^e^ 
liefer  Siniguug  im  9?amen  ^otte3  unb  feiner  ^eiligen  ^e^re,  hit 
(§uc^  ;^UTuft:  Ciebct  eud^,  oertroget  euc^  unb  iKrgebet  euc^,  idcuu 
folc^eg  not^  t^nt'f  traget  mitetnanber  bie  guten  unb  bie  bcifen 
(gtunben  unb  mdge  hit  Siebc  nut  crft  mit  bem  2^obc  »on  (Suc^ 
fci^eibcn,  alfo  fei  t^.  2lmen. 
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2. 

^^Deincu  iBeifatt  ^err!  unb  ^einen  ^cgcn  Wotkn  \mx  un^ 
erbeten  fiir  ben  ()ei(igeit  ^unb,  ben  bicfc  aDcIhc  ^inbcr,  nun  im 
(Sinnc  ^Deiuer  ^e\jxc  fiir  otl  bic  3'^tt  i^reS  Seben^  fdjliegcn  tDoIkn 
—  cr^ove  un^^  jc^t  unb  allcmal.  5lnicn. 

niiD  11)?  T7  .-!t^yi<  niS  oixn  nvn  aits  kS  'n  -icx^i  „Uub 
®ott  fprad),  e«  ift  nic^t  owt,  bn§  bcr  SQ^enfc^  oGein  fet,  id)  xoiii 
i^m  einc  ®c^ilfiit  fd)Qffen,  bic  ibm  gcgcnubcv   [ci." 

Wit  biefcn  Sorten  m.  ?.  red)tferti(ite  ber  ^err,  fo  in  fagen, 
bic  Wla^tn,  bie  53c]c^wcrben  unb  bic  J^aften  be§  (5t)eftanbcv5  — 
benn  gtaubcu  ©ic  ja  nic^t,  baj]  ba^  cljc({d)e  ?cbcn  b(o§  9tofcn 
unb  nid)t  auc^  'Dornen,  b(o§  greuben  unb  nic^t  auc^  Seibcn,  hM 
©enuffc  unb  uid)t  and)  ^djmevjen  bringt  unb  biet^et  -—  unb  ben* 
nod)  ift  e6  nii^t  gut,  bag  ber  SO^cnfd)  aUcin  fei,  unb  bennod)  be^ 
^aupten  and)  unfere  SBcifen,  bap  cin  iucibertofer  93Zann  nur  ein 
l)Qlber  ^orper,  n)ei(  in  ber  (5^e  nur  bic  ©an^^eit  unb  bic  S3ott* 
fontmen^eit  be?  D)2anne6  liege;  iDcr  o^ne  SS3eib  ift  tjat  !eine  (Sc^uij- 
mauer  gcgcn  bic  (^iinbc  unb  gegcn  bie  53egierbe,  fount  bic  go- 
niiitf}Ii(^e,  f)duciidje  i^*reube  nid)t  unb  fennt  \>a^  iDatjrf^aftc  ^liicf, 
mid)t^  au^fd)Iie§(id)  im  gamilientebcn  rubt,  nid|t  —  unb  fie  ^a^ 
ben  geiuig  red)t,  h)ic  fie  immer  redjt  Ijaben,  ha  e6  nur  Don  uu^ 
unb  QU^fc^Iiegfid)  Don  un§  abljdngt  ha^  cljdidjc  ^ebcn  jur  Cneltc 
bc«  fortbouernben  (5$Iucfe«  unb  ber  greube  ju  ntac^cn.  „3d)  n^ifl 
il)m  eine  (i^eljilfin  fc^affcn,  bic  it)m  gegeniiber  —  gegenuber,  nid)t 
abcr  jur  (Btittr  ftjic  ein  Spiegel,  fte^e!  5Bei(  hk  ©attin  ben 
®(anj  unb  ha^  ^litcf  be^  fatten  toieberftra^Ie,  in  i^r  f)3ieg(e  fi(^ 
bic  3ufricbcnbeit  be§  2?^anne^,  bie  Crbnung  beg  ^aufe^^  unb  bic 
glammc  ber  ^Oiebe   abl 

!l:amit  abcr  ber  Spiegel  DoUftdnbig  unb  f(ar  jeige,  baju 
ift  ca  nor  Mm  notbig,  baji  er  ungetritbt  unb  blan!  fei,  bcg^alb 
foil  unb  mu§  bie  ©attin  bcm  23?annc  immer  unb  immer  ein  freu* 
benfro^e^  unb  beitere^  ®efid)t  ^eigen  unb  barf  niema(§  mitrrif^, 
biifter  unb  jornig  fein  —  benn  n)ie  forgen==  unb  fummcrtjoU  ha^ 
gcben  ficb  ^^^  gcftatten  mag,  ba^  $au8  muB  fcin  froljcc  unb 
^eitere«  ^tofe^n  bema|ren.  X)a«  ^au6  mug  ben  $afcn  bcr    $Ru^e 
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bifben,  in  mefcficm  aik  ©tfirmc  marf)tfo^,  in  bcm  after  Summer 
ffI}tDc{gc,  aik  (Eorge  fdiiuinbe  unb  aik  T)ii]Uxl)nt  uiib  Xriatvi(]feit 
feinen  ']3{a^  unb  fcincn  9?aum  finben.  Sic  jcncr  unfcrer  3Beifen, 
bfr  bei  [ciner  5Infunft  ciii  tlacjijefc^rei  l)6rte,  mit  3^i'3cificf)t  fagen 
fonnte:  „(5c^fdmmt  bieJ3  nid)t  aite  meinein  §aufc;"  [o  mu§  Dieg  oon 
jcbcr  gittgeorbncteu  ^■iu>:?({c^fcit  getten,  fo  bie  ^JJiajeftdt  be^  Ijaul* 
Itd}int  ©(iicfe^  iiii^t  oerbrdngt  unb  t)erfd)eud)t  merbcn  foil*)!  'Der 
Spiegel  foil  ferner  audi  fein  unb  nett  eingcrat)mt  fcin,  fe  nettcr 
unb  fd)oner  bcr  D^aljmcn,  befto  mc^r  fprid)t  aud)  ber  ©piegcr  fcl- 
ber  an  —  fo  fod  and)  bie  ®attin  fic^  bcr  9^cin()eit  unb  ber  Dxein^ 
lidjfett  befleigigcn  —  bk  ©attin  fledt  ttjol)!  ba^  $au^,  ba^^aud 
aber  niu§  and)  bie  ©attht  bavftelfcn!  ^er  (Spiegel  foil  unb  mug 
notljwcnbi^cr  S3}cife  and)  eine  angemeffcue  &cUc  einne^men,  fo 
cr  gef)ortg  ^a^  fjincinfc^ancnbe  iBilb  miebcrgebc,  fo  foil  unb  mu§ 
aud)  bf^^  SBeib  bie  rtd)tige  (Stedung  i^rem  2)2anne  gegeniiber  etn= 
nc^mcii,  e§  barf  fid)  loeber  ju  I)od)  iibcr  i^n,  noc^  ^u  lief  untcr 
i^m  ftcllen,  fie  fod  i()m,  n)ic  bie  @d)rift  fii^  fo  pxa^i^  au^brucft, 
grabe  nur  gegeniiber  fle^n! 

5!)ic6  (iebe  Sdrawt  finb  in  iDcnigen  ©orten  3^re  *!PfIid)ten 
aliJ  ©attin,  3()re  *i|3f(id}teit  aber  lieber  iBrdutigam  al§  ©atte  jeigt' 
ebenfall^  ha^  angcfiibrte  (gpicgelbilb.  5)enn  foU  bcr  (gpiegcl  ein 
ganjc^,  cin  grabc^,  ein  Ijciterc^  unb  belief  ^i(b  juriicfmcrfcn,  fo 
mu§  ebcn  cin  <So(d)et^  I)inein  fdiaucn,  barum  I)cigteeQUc^  fo  ^err- 
lid)  fdjon  unb  waijx  bei  unfern  5I(ten:  lu::)  n^i  i<h  ,"Tjr  .roil  — 
roeit  ebcn  tia^  Seib,  nur  ha^  iBilb  be«  SJ^annciJ  refleftirt!  ^Boti 
bcr  ©picgct  rein  unb  b(anf  fein,  fo  barf  i^n  ber  331a m  ebcn  nic^t 
anl)aud)cu  unb  bcfdjuiu^en  mit  bem  5(tt)em  ber  9f^o()l)cit  unb  mit 
ber  ®orge  unb  bem  (Sd)mci6e  be§  2J^arftleben§  —  folt  ber  $Ra^= 
men  rein  unb  uett  unb  fauber  fein,  fo  nut§  Der  (^aik  aud)  ftet« 
bnrc^  glcig  uub  rcb(id}e  X^dtigfeit  bafur  beforgt  fein,  ba§  c^ 
bem  ^aufe  nie  unb  nicmat^  an  bcm  5^ott)igen  unb  9?otl)U)enbigeu 
fel)(e  uiib  mangle  —  fo  \vk  ev  ferner  fetne  ^orge  fci,  ha^  fie 
ben  ge()i)rigen  *$(a^  al6  $crrin  be^  §aufe§  einnc^me! 


/iy,r^3:i>  -pre  6b  n^c  w'3W  yh  (^ 
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mtx  fcin  ©eib  na^rt  m6^  Umftdtiben,  Mttt  nad)  5l5crI)aiN 
m)S  mib  nidjt  tDcniget  at^  fi(!&  fclbcc  d^rt,  fagcn  unfeve  SSeifetr, 
i^on  bcm  fic^t  ijcfcfirieber. :  grtebe  ift  in  Reiner  Soljne !    Sllfo  fct  e^. 

^Imcn. 


3. 

$In  liCclne  33atci^u(b,  $llImad)tiocr!  mcubcn  toiv  unmade 3^^ 
uiib  'Du  cr^oreft  un&I  3*^  '^^^  fommen  n)ir,  [o  !Ocib  «n§  bcfcidt, 
aber  ouc^  ircnn  bie  grcubc  unfer  ^cq  crroeitcrt  unb  unferu  (Sinn 
crl}citert  unb  fo  ftel}en  mix  auc^  gcgentDdrtig  frcubig  bettjegten 
@emut^c§  oor  T)ir  —  urn  ^^dnc?  ^imniet^  rcic^ften  (gegen  ^crab 
j^u  bctcn  auf  bov  c^etij^c  >Bunbnig,  ba§  btefe  ^einc  .^mber  fiir  il^rc 
^^cbcn^jeit,  im  <Sinn  A)eincr  gcoffenbarten  l^e^re  fc^licgcn  JDoHen. 
$lIfo  geft^e^e  eg.    Hrncn. 

X)cr  Sc^ritt,  ben  ^k  nun  mcinc  ©efiebten  maiden,  ift  m4)t 
mix  ein  {eben^n)i^tiger,  fonbern  aud)  cin  unberet^cnbar  f^wcrer 
—  bcnn  tt)cnn  eS  ^cutc  ju  "Jagc,  ba  bic  Scburfniffe  |o  ja^lrcid), 
"bic  Slnfpruc^e  fo  t)lel  unb  felbft  bcr  einfat^ftc  Seben^unter^aft  mit 
garter  SOtiiljc  nur  5U  erfc^mingen  ift  —  fe(bft  tt)cnn  man  fo  p 
fnijen  fid)  nur  aCcin  bnrd)3nf(^(o9cn  unb  bnrqjjuMmpfcn  f^at 
~  um  njie  t'ui  garter  mug  bcr  ^am^f  beC  i^ebcu^  xii^t  erft  fein, 
n?cnn  e^  einc  gan^c  §au§(ic^!cit  in  ucrforgcn  unb  in  ernafjrcn 
gi(t  —  unb  ho(i)\  ©oCten  ti?ir  nn§  ^iebnrc^  ab^olten  obev  gar 
Vavii'ifd}rc(!cn  taffen,  bcm  fittiicfi-^ottlidicn  (^efc^.,  bem  ba§  ^Itn- 
fc^enrjejditec^t  xiber^aupt  unb  toxx  in£  ^efonbcrc  uon  je  bt§  auf 
ben  Ijcntigcn  ^ag  gcfolgt,  ou(^  ferncr  5U  folgen?  C,  bauor  tooUe 
(Sott  un^  bciDa^ren!  SBar  e§  ja  nur  baS  jiibifc^e  gamiltenleben 
faft  an^fd^lieglid},  ba^  un^>  biS  auf  ben  !)cuti9en  STag  tro^  all  bcr, 
japofen  53erni^tung^i)erfud)e,  bic  gcgcn  unf>  angemanbt  njurbcn 
nn,^crftorbQr  nnh  ftar?  mat^te  unb  tro^  unfcrer  Unanfc§n{id|!eit 
nod)  SBiirbe  unb  2lnfef;en  »erUc^  — I  3Ba^>  un§  aber  ^ealc  mel^r 
al^  fonft  nct^  th,nt,  bag  ift,  ba^  loir  un§  biefe^  toidjiigai  Sdjrit^ 
tt^,  ben  Wix  mit  bem  eBelid-cn  ^>uubmffe  t^uen,  genau  beftjuft  fcicn 
itnb  an  ^ciiigcr  '^tattc  un§  mit  gulcn  Sgorfd^en  fiiv  ba0  c^eii(^e 
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tocn  ftdl)(cn  nub  viiftcn  —  m\i>  bagu  ermoljne  i(f)  8ic  in  biefem  crnftcn 
2}?omcntc  burd)  folgcube^  ®ottc§n?ort:  D^j^^n^l  1132  *]ttnn  )n  nu^x 
nt^^V  "i:5ttn^  —  (Eiit  (kbctiodeS  SKcib  erI)dU  btc  Stjre  unb  glci^iQe 
crijalien  ben  S^ei^tljum,  unb  fo  Itebe  ©laubenobruber  i[t  ec  in 
bcr  2:^at ;  bc^^  §au|e§  unb  be§  20^Qnuc§  (SI)re  mug  M  SiMbc^ 
Apniiptforcjc  feiit,  mii  fie  QU^fdjncj^tid)  bcm  Setbc  in  hit  ^aw'o 
(jpQrbcn  ift,  bcnu  ivobitrd)  anber^  n)irb  n)oI)f  bco  DJtanncv  unb 
bc^  ^aii[c^3  &}xc  cr^attcn,  olo  bur^  bie  §erjen^^  unb  Sittenrcin* 
I)clt  bc^  SeiOc^  biivd}  bie  ^^cttiijlcit  imb  9ieinl{d)!cit;  burd) 
ve(]c(mdJ3tgc  Drbuung,  burd)  (Sparfamfeit  \m'i>  3[Birt()(ic^!eit,  uub 
flcpreu  biefe  Xugcubcn  nid)t  ade  bem  Scibc  ju?  35croeblid) 
iDar)r(id)  miiljt  fid)  bcr  ©attc  im  ^^U)cij]e  fciueS  ^luijcfic^tc^, 
bem  ?cbcu  ba^  '$)?ot()i9e  nbjurinocu,  fo  bQ§  SBcib  (cid)tfertigeu  (2iu^ 
uc^  ba^  (^ktDDUucuc  uidjt  in  u^urbigcu  iiici§  uub  af^balb  jcrrinueu 
(dgt  —  'iyjur  bci  gcrriittetem  ipauv^iuefcu  Unn  tt>irf(ic()e  5lrmutl)  ^la^j 
fiubcu,  uur  bci  t)cruad)(n6igtcr  SBirt()fd]oft  fauu  bc^  9J?auuf^  uub 
bc^>  §aufe^  (5f)re  uutcrgclju  — ;  iu  gcorbuctcr  §au^()altuui3  fauu 
bci  bcr  ticfftcn  5(rmutf),  uod)  ciu  gctDiffcr  llcbcrflug  ]^crrfd)eu.  — 
llcbcrr)aupt  ift  mau  uici)t  arut,  fo  lauge  mau  iu  (5I)rcu  kht,  beuu 
bk  (it)re  ift  ciu  ^tnpitnt,  bcffcu  3^"fc^^  ^^^^  Si^Mf^^a^i'^^^  oft  ^tiub 
uub  ^iube^^fiub  uod)  geuiegt.  Q,m  ltcbc^otte§  SSJcib  fu^t  nid)t  iu 
cittern  ^ni^  uub  ui^tigcm  (Blan^  be§  33?auuc^  uub  be^S  §Qufc§ 
<S()rc,  im  ©cgcutljcit!  fpiegctt  fi^  alt^uoft  ba^  fuufligc  (Sleub,  bcr 
fiiuftige  9^uiu,  fou?ic  bie  !iiuftigc  <Sd)mad^  uub  '2d)aubc  bc^ 
D}?Qunce>  uub  bco  §aufc\^  iu  fo(d;cm  C^im^c  ahl  ^in  ticbctio(k\^ 
Scib  crljcilt  abcr  bc«  2}Miiuci?  uub  be^  ^aufe^^  (S^re  —  burd)  ciu 
iDurbcuodce^,  )d)icf(ict)ct%  auftdubigcS  uub  be)d)eibcnc§  S3cucl)tucu, 
burc^  ciu  ciufad)e^>  uub  auf|)ruc^fofe^?  ^ragcu  uub  ^ctragen  im 
$aufe  nuh  iu  bcr  ©cfcnfcf^aft ;  fdilicgtid)  burd)  gutc  ^u6)t  unb 
frommc  53dtcrfitte.!  '^^t^  SD^auue^  uub  ber  ^f)rc  ht^  §aufc§  miicu, 
mug  bie  (iebcuolte  (^attln  fo  mauc^ed  llugema^  uub  !i?eib  fauft 
uub  (lift  erbutbeu  uub  irtrogcu  .  ,  bcuu  beS  SD^auucf^  mxh  bc§ 
!Qan]c^  (5t)rc  ift  bie  .^roue  bc^?  I)au^Iid)eu  <Staateev  fd((t  fie  ciu^ 
mat  iu  t^cn  <2taub,  fo  ift  Qud)  bie  ^^rriittuug  ciugctretcu,  bie  uur 
mit  bcr  t>i)IIigcu  Huftofuug  cubct.  DJtogcu  ®ie  ba^cr  (icbe  (^lan^ 
beugf(^iv>efter  uicmal^U^  ucrgcffcu  nn^)  immcr  fid)  ou  biefeu  Hu^^ 
fprudj  Ijalteu !  ^Ijnen  abcr  licbcr  ©taubeuvbrubcr  tufe  i$  bie  axx* 
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here  ^citftc  bc«  toeifcn  <Spnic^e^  311:  bie  g^ci§{9cn  erl)n(tcn  ben 
9teid)t[)um!  gfei§ !  barin  licgt  ba^^  gvoge  Q(^emifd)c  (^c()cimiiig 
aiK^  ^tQub  ®oIb  ju  mad)cn.  —  ^cr  g(ciil  mcinc  grcuubc  ift 
^ir>ar  ciit  fo  fc^r  bcfanntcr  ^cgriff,  \ia^  man  faimi  Qttoa^  iibcr 
i^n  ^n  facjcn  bvnud)t  nnb  bod)  mirb  berfelOc  im  Xkbm  od^uoft 
niipcvftanbcn  nnb  niiBbrondjt,  bcnn  nennt  man  nid)t  c[QX  ^n  oft 
ha^  rafttofe,  nncrmiibetc  3ai]cn  nnb  3}inlKn,  ot)ne  9?n^c  nnb 
$)a(t,  fclbft  an  (^abbatl)  nnb  gcfttagcn  —  glcig!  ol),  cin  fo(d)cr 
fy(ci§  crnicbriot  nu^,  nimnit  nn^^  bic  ^J32cnfd)cnn)nrbc  nnb  njcnbet 
nnv*,  mic  bic  tai3('d)c  Grfaljrnnij  Icl)rt,  Don  ®ott  nnb  feinen  2i?c= 
gen  ab !  bcr  cd)tc  gleig  ift  ba^  ernftfidjc  ^trcbcn  nnb  SBotfen  anf 
c^rlic^c,  rcblid}e  nnb  frommc2Bcifc  fid)  bai^  tai)(td)e  53rob  ^n  cr- 
n.'cvlcn  nnb  bo^^  Cnrrrbenc,  n^ic  fpavlid)  nnb  farg  c^  anc^ 
bnrt^  ben  $Rall)fd)(n§  ®otrc«  an^nffaWen  fcin  maci,  mit  llmfid)t 
tjcvnmlten  nnb  gcnieKcn  ns"*  t  hy  pipl  ttVu*  'rsno  pn.  — -  Sa^ 
bnrd)  Xruii  nnb  'Dtic^ticjfcit  cvrnj^en  UMr^,  ba-j*  luirD  aU^ubalD 
and)  fd)n)inbcn,  irn^  aber  bnrd)  bcr  ^iiw^i  3[Rnt)cn  gefammett  nnb 
gcfpart  wirb,  njirb  cnblie^  jnr  .giille  nnb  giifle.  T)cr  raal)rt)aftc 
S-(n§  bcbarf  ber  9f?nl)c ;  rnb;t  \a  rricbmdgig  fclbft  bic  5{meife  — 
biH^  I'inftcr  bcc^  gleigi^  nnb  ber  ($mfigfcit!  5Bo{)t  foH  bic  9tnt)c 
nid)t  in  3)iuffiggQng  unb  g'liunrnjcrei  an^arten  nnb  barnm  be* 
ftimmt  nnfere  ^ciligc  ^Religion  bie  3<^it  bcr  pl)!}fifd)  n  9in!)c  ^ur  ^cit 
gciftigcr  ^opf*  unb  ^cr^bilbcnber  Xtiarigfcit  —  ivcil  nur  Xlititigfcit 
nnd  ftroff  unb  municr  crl-aft  nnb  innncr  ^^n  ncncr  nnb  boppeltcr 
X!)atig!eit  anfpornt,  mefdic  ^nr  5(nfrcd)lcrf)altnng  nnfircr  (Sf)rc  nnb 
55>flrbc  nnbcbingt  nc.l^ig  ift  —  aber  Din^c  in  foic^cm  (Simieift  nnrnt= 
l'el)rlid),  njcit  crft  bnrd)  fie  bcr  g(ci0  gcabclt,  ber  glcijj  jnr  Zn= 
gcnb  tt)irb! 

3a  fomie  bic  ©attin  ftctv^  bcftrcbt  fcin  mug,  bct^  50^annc^ 
nnb  bcy  ^anfe^  (Sr)rc  ^u  fd)u^cn  nnb  ^n  U)of)ren,  atfo  bceifrc  andj 
bcr  ©attc  fi^  bnrd)  reb(id)c  (gmfigfcit  bcr  ©attin  licbcDoIIci^ 
Saltcn  anjnfporncn  nnb  nac^  (i^cbut)r  ^n  n)nrbigcn  I  S5}ettcifcrnb 
muffen  bie  (Batten  ficfi  ftct^  ^nv  Scitc  )'tcf)cn,  fonft  tritt  2)?utl)to= 
figfcit,  9J^i§innt(),  9?ad)Iaffigfcit  nnb  a((e§  Ungd'icf  in  bcrcn  @e^ 
fofgc  cin!  Tk  gfcigigen  crl)a(tcn  Ue  5l!L>ol)ri)aben^cit ;  Uiobir)abenb 
aber  I'inb  luir  alle  ^c\t,  njcnn  n)ir  unc  in  uiifcrm  ®treben  nic!)t5 
oorjuujcrfcn   Ijabcn    unb  boiJ  ®cn?omiene  banfbaren    unb  jufric* 
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bcncn  ^eqcnt^  ^inne^mcn.  Unb  fo  fd)rie§cn  wix  bcnn  mit  bcm 
aufnd)tiGen  ^unfd)c,  e§  mcge  bieg  Sort  S^uen  fitr«  Gon^e  ?c. 
bcu  cinocprdgt  bleibcn,  urn  barnac^  jii  tl)int,  bamit  fo  3l}rc  nad)- 
ftcu  2lnoel)6ricjen  Dvn  ):^v  hd  i:t^^  ii^'S*  nx,  ai^  nod)  3l)vc  fpci- 
teftcn  3^ad)!omnicn  biefcn  ZaQ  unb  biefe  ©tunbc  fegncn  unb  GUtrf- 
lic^  |)rcifcn.  5{men. 


3n  1)cincm  5^amcn  §crr !  !ontmcn  toir  frcubig  bcmegtcn 
(^cmiithe^  ju  ^ir !  3n  ^eincm  ^amtn  §err!  fte^eu  n)ir  betcnb 
t>or  ^ir  —  betcnb  urn  ^cine^^  §inimc(^  fccftcn  unb  rcidjftcn 
(Scgei'  fiir  q((  bic,  bic  H  gcfommcn  finb,  urn  fic^  t)or  ^ir  gu 
fvcucn  — ;  betcnb  t)or3iiGnd}  fiir  btefc  "Deinc  .^inber  Ijicr,  bic 
^od)rnbcn  $er;;en§  T)einen  33ciftanb  unb  T^einc  ocitcrlidje  ^\\l\i 
unb  ®unft  fiir  bic  S3ereini9ung  i^rer  CcDeni^pfabc  crwarten!  unb 
fo  mooeft  benn  !5!)u  unS  nafjc  fcin  in  !l)cincr  (^nabe,  um  unfcr 
©ctcn  unb  SoIIcn  gu  crljorcn  unb  ju  9en)dl;ren  jefet  nnb  immer. 
5lnicn. 

D3Dy  '1  =  ®ott  mit  (5ud)!  biefeu  fur^cn,  aber  inl^alt^rcic^en, 
niQvf  gni  51bfd)ieb^9rug  unfercr  TOuovbcrn,  nieine  !I^eueru  rufe  id) 
3l)ncn  Ijcuk,  in  bicfem  ttiid)tinen  ^eben^^niomente  in,  ba  andj  (Sic 
cincn  2lbfd)ieb  fcicrn,  einen  5.lbfd)ieb  ton  ben  linbli^  juGcnblidjcn 
2^QGen,  an  Wefdjc  ro\x  nuv  ncd)  fo  Gf^re  in  ben  fpcitcften  Zac^cn 
unfere§  2^htm  crinncrn;  Slbfdjicb  t)on  ben  !inblid)en  greuben  nnb 
€^ielcn,  bic  fo  reij^  unb  njonneDoIt,  5Ibfd)icb  Ic^jtlic^  t)on  bcm 
lieben  (5ItcrnI)aufc,  njo  fo  t^iel  ®ilte,  (gorGfanifeit  unb  5(nnef;mnd)^ 
!eitcn,  fo  t)icl  $n(b  unb  3^^'tl^c^fcit  un§  umgebcn  unb   bcirac!)cn ! 

©ie  S3cibc  mcinc  lieben  ftel)cn  nun  am  (SdjeibcracGC  a*;:*m 
iSd^  D^r.U^Nn!  ^n  biefcm  a}?omentc  fdjlicgt  fic^  Ql)ncn  bic  (\c^ 
miitf)tid)ftc  nnb  fro()finuiGfte  (^pod^c  im  mcnfd)(id)cn  ©afein  — 
unb  cine  nene,  unbefanntc  tritt  an  i()re  ^tclk,  cin  ncnc^  ^cbcn 
crfd)Iic6t  fid)  3^nen  nun ;  ein  ucucr,  Uii^tiner  unb  fetfcft  fdjUrlc* 
rtger  SBirfuuG^frcif^  nininit  l^on  nun  nn  ^\)xc  llmfidjt  unb  Zl^ix^ 
tigtcit  in   Slnfpruc^!   unb  ivie  fonutc  id)  Qfjucn  mo^I  aU  tvcucr 
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ikt^XQx  imb  grcmib  cine  bcffcvc  3^"^c^1'^^'^^^'^'f  fi^^  «^^^N  3^ncn 
not!)  II nil d ail n ten  ^'cOcnvabfdjnitt,  aU  ©ckitiuort,  n(^^  focjcnannte^ 
p"i^  rn'^J  mitgcbcn/  aU\  cben  Mc  anijcfiUjvtcn,  inl}a(t^^fcf)n3cvcn 
iUortc  „@oU  nilt  (^nd)!"  n)c(d)c  nidjt  bloci  cincn  ^ecjen^lDunfd), 
fonbcrn  and)  ben  c^olbcncn  (Sdjliif^ct  jnr  ^fortc  bc^  ®(ucfc§  unb 
ber  (Scliijfctt  cntfjoUcn. 

„(^ott  niit  end)/  nidjt  nnr  m  ,J)ei(ii]tf)nmc  nnb  fo  oft  cr 
nngcrnfcn  mcrbcn  nuif?,  fonbcrn  otcr  adc  ^eit,  nntcv  a({cn  llnt< 
ftdnben  nnb  affcn  S^crljfiltniffcn ;  bet  gU  Qlj^'cnt  Zijmx  nnb 
!!?offcn,  t)ci  oK  3Jivcm  (Sinncn  nnb  53cQtnncn!  Stet^  miiffen  unv 
®ott  im  .^cvjcn  trnQcn,  bann  gel)!  cr  mit  nn^  nnb  fcigt  un^  nic= 
niQt^  a((cln  —  ftct^^  miiffen  irir  il)n  Dor  5(ngcn  ()abcn,  bann  ficr)t 
cr  nnb  bctnadjt  cr  nnv^  fortlDcitjrcnb ;  —  nic  biirfcn  mv  i()n  anf^r 
5(^t  (affcn,  bann  bc(cnd)tct  tr  nnfcrc  ^^fabe  nnb  fdjii^U  vM  nor 
ftrand)clnbcn  ^ict^cn,  line  ci^  fd)on  hn^faUtr  ()cif^t:  T^n  n:i:S  'i  'n'W 
m^rii^  h2  *yo*a  ^d  =  ben  §crrn  \)ah  id)  ftcto  nor  mcincni  5(ngc= 
fidjt  —  ift  er  t^vlx  ^citc  mir  —  fo  n)an!  nnb  fd)n)an!  id)  nidjt! 
ynin-.^  ir^^  «im  inn  ^om  ^2:3  =  (irfcnn  i^n  nn  anf  oKcn  5:)cinen 
Scgcn  —  bann  cbnct   cr   fie  2)ir  jnm  §ei(  unb   8egen. 

T(i(^t^  ift  bcr  QJJann  a((cin, 
O^ne  trcner  ©attin  (Scgcn  — 
9]ic!)ti^  Sci^rt  felbfl  ^lann  nnb  Scib, 
r^ne  gotttjcfaU'gc^  •f)rGcn. 

bc^anptcn  fd;on  nnfcrc  5{(ten. 

cr^y  '1.  9cidjt  nur  im  $cr^^cn,  im  ^innc  nnb  anf  bcu 
Vippcn,  fonbcrn  abcr  in  Scrfcn  nnb  in  ^(jalcn.  $'(11  bcu  ^pfovteu 
(5-nerc«  ^m\t^  Ieu(^te  eg  fdjon  bcm  (Sintrcicnbcn  cntijcgcn,  H^ 
Mz^  unb  3cbce>  baci  ©eprcige  cincC^  goitlicbcn  Sdiallcni^  unb 
S03aUcni%  cinc^  fronnncn  jiibifdjcn  gur=  unb  S3or[iCl)cnf>  an  fid) 
iiagt. 

—  .'n  Ki"*  in:  -j-a^  p  ^5  nsn 

.J)ci{  bcm,  bcr  furc!^tet  @ott  ben  ^mx\, 
Unb  ftete  iu  feincn  Scgcn  0c^t  — 
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3Den  cigner  §dnbe  3J(u^cu  nci^vt! 
^cn  ^cgcn  nur  uiib  §eit  itmtDcljt  — 
®e?.®att{n  fnicf)tct  gleidj  bev  9?eli, 
3n  feine^  |>an|e^3  ftidem  .%eit^  — 
Sic  Dcr}(baum:='$f(ait5cn,  ^inbcr  eiuft 

■Dieg,  ja  bie§  ift  ®ottc{>  tSeiicn, 
gnir  bic,  bic  fofocn  feincn  Sd'cgcn! 
n2^V  '"I.  '^i^'  ^^itr  in  bct^  $aufe§  ftiKcm  Snltm,  iji  bcin 
(T[cmilt^{id}cn  ^rcife  bcr  ^aiK'Itr^fcit,  fonbern  obcr  allcr  Orlcn ; 
im  |>Qnbct  imb  im  SBanbd,  im  (5^ottci^^;aufc,  tDic  aitf  bcm  9}iaiftc 
bco  offnit(ici)en  Scbeiu^;  in  ftittcr  (StiTfaiiifcit,  \m  if}m  (^cuni()ic 
bev  greubcberaii{rf)ten: 

„SBo^t  bcra,  bcii  @ottc^furd}t  crfiiftt 
!^cm  @ottc^?n)ort  ba^  ©cr;^  mit  8ef)nfnd)t  fd}\DilIt 
S)cg  goli^cnfdjaft  luirb  fortbcftcl^cn  citf  (Srbcn 
51(^3  biebere^  ®cf(^(cd)t  (^cpviefcu  roci'bcn, 
Unb  tt?df}venb  Ucbcrpu^  fciii  $aug  itmquidt 
(Bcin  Siu^m  bie  i»iQ^t3)e(t  nod)  erfiiUt. 
d:^V  'n  I)eifK  e§  cilfo  Don3t)tcui  |)crgen,  Don  Qljrcm  §aiifc 
unb  tjou   3l}rcr   ^^dtigfcit   in  ber  ncuen  ^(jcjc  3fj^*c^  ITafeiiio, 
fo  ^ie   beibc   Ql)xm   2iMr!m.u]^!rci^  au^fiiKcn  lutb  ha&  @(uct  m\ 
3^re  gcrfen  feffeln  tuolkn! 

3d)  folltc  ^tdax  in  bicfcm  9^?omentc  con  ben  el;cUd)cn  '13f!id)=^ 
ten,  tion  [^iebe  nnb  ^vcue  unb  uic  aii  bie  Xugcnben  [on ft  l)cige]i, 
bie  bae.  cf)clid}e  Ccben  unbcbiniit  ^u  fcincr  fjliidlidjcn  gortbaucr 
forbirt,  fpredjcn ;  fdjlicgen  icbod)  bie  anGefulivien  ^iDci  inI)aUt>^ 
|djn)ereit  SBorte  nidit  Mq^  \m^  f^\d)t  nnb  ^ngcnb  ift  in  fid)? 
tonneu  toir  je  fcl)(cn,  fc  n^ir  Cy^ott  flct^  Dor  5(ngen  unb  im  |)ci- 
sen  Ijaben?! 

5}(0ijcn  31;iicn  bal)er  bicfe  Sortc  tief  einGe|)rdi3t  blciben, 
bamit  biefe^  ®ott  c}cli)ei{)tc  ^iinbnig  fin  gefegnctc^  lucrbe  fiir 
atle  3citcn  2(men. 
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5. 

T)cincr  fittncf)cn  Scttovbnung  gcljovdjcnb,  ftc{)en  unr  ^:xx 
Dor  ^ir,  urn  ben  iSunb  ]min'  licbenbcu  ^a-^en  3U  ^eiligen  luib 
cin^ufcgncn  fiir  atk  3^'^<^"  —  ii"^  fo  Deten  tvlr  bcnn  ju  T)lr, 
UrqucH  bc^  .f)ci(^5  itnb  bc^^  (Scgciu^;  l^it  molleft  bad  guUborn 
'Deincr  §ulb  unb  Q6nk  Qu^fdjiittcit  iibcr  ba^s  ^eqcni^bunbnig, 
raclc^cd  bicfc  T)d\K  ^inbcr  l)ier,  im  '^iniic  !l^cincr  l)ei(icicn  ^cljrc 
unb  nod)  frommcr  33dtcrfittc  fcfjitcjjcn  Woikn,  bomit  cd  eln  Ijcil- 
unb  jegcnuollcd  irerbe  bii^  in  bie  fpatcftcn  ^cittn,   alfo  g^W*^^^  c^^- 

.nn-'a  ni^^Sn  nvais:  jn  ni^x  ^S:n  —  pjoa 

®ic   (Sonncngtouj   am  njotfculofcn   SO^ovgcn, 

(So  gtanjt  bad  ^olbc  2BeiO    im  ^am  ttcrborgcn  — 

9Bie  bed  ^cifijcu  !i?eu(^terd  f)cIUeui)tenbcd   gtc^t 

©tct)t  bed  ©cmut^cd  5(bc(  fd)oncm  5(ngcfid)t, 

®ie  golbnc  tauten  ju  filbernen   giifecn   gcftattct 

3ft  ^olbed  SKeib,  bad  forglid)  n3of)(  bad  $aud  DcrUjartct. 

3n  biefen  njcnigen  Shorten  bed  ttieifcn  iBcn  ^iva  gctiebtc 
iBeibe!  licgt  bad  ®Uicf  unb  bie  ^etigfeit  bed  c^crtd}cn  unb  f)aud* 
lirfjen  ?cbend!  ^id^t  in  bem  <Sd)imincr  unb  in  bem  (^(anje  bti' 
^lufraanbed,  nid)t  in  ber  (5d)dn^eit  unb  in  bcr  be3aubernben  ^In- 
muti)  bed  Umganged  unb  M  ©cneljmcnd,  unb  and)  nid)t  im  9^cid)^ 
tl)um  unb  im  (Stol^^e  oornelimcr  5lb!nnft  bcftc()t  bed  Scibed  '5tD(^ 
unb  G^re,  fonbern  in  bcv  ftiflen  53efd]cibcnf)cit;  im  5(bel  bed  (Sk- 
nuU!)cd  unb  in  guter  ^Qud^attung  unb  33ern?a(nino.  ^lidjt  ha^ 
maid,  )x^am  bie  (Sonne,  ob  unfcrm  Sd)citcl  brcnnt  ift  fie  fd)on 
unb  erquidcub  —  bann  abev  irenn  flc  ^a(b  Dcrborgcn  and  bem 
5^'unfe(  {)ertiortritt  unb  mit  i^ren  Sxofenfingcrn  bie  5lndb.()nnng 
beru^vt.  9]id)t  bie  flacfcrnbe  gfamme,  bie  il)re  SfUncic  gen  ^tm-' 
me(  rcbct,  tl)ut  bem  Slugc  iuol)(;  fonbern  aber  bie  I)clle  to^e,  hk 
am  !)ciligen  2eud;ter  eincn  fanfteu  (Sd)immer  tjcrbreitet;  uic^t  nn 
j.bem  Orte  unb  an  jebem  ©egenftanbc  ift  ht^  (hotbed  Slnblid  ei- 
quicfl'd^  fc^on,  aber  crft  baun  tpenn  cd  an  feincm  ^tajje  ift ! 
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:8efcl)eiben^eit  ift  be«  SBeibcS  crftc  3^^^^^^  ^^"^  c^"  i^"^^'' 
fcftcibene^,  fci)ttja^f)afte^  unb  cin  fi(§  iiberaU  Dorbrangcnbe^  SBeib 
g(ei(f)et  einer  ©locfe,  bie^  fortiDci^rcnb  lautenb,  jule^t  (ciftig  unb 
itnau^ftc^n^  n)irb  —  ha^  befcf)eibene  ^ingegen  gleic^ct  bcm  3Sel(- 
(i)en,  ba«  im  <Sti(Icn  buftet  unb  crquicft  —  5)at^  uu6e[cf)cibcnc 
SBcih  gleic^t  bem  fcf)r{(len  SBecfer  an  bcr  llf)r  be§  5aufet%  hja^* 
rcnb  ba^  bef(^eibenc  in  ett)ig  gkicficm  !Iaft  bc5  $Qufc^  D^ctber* 
toer!  ben)egt  unb  |)un!t({c^  unb  gcnau  bie  3^^^  tiert^eitt  na^  3J^Qg 
unb  9Zu^en  .  ,  .  !l)e«  Sdbe^  jtDcitc  2:uGenb  fei  bcr  5lbet  hc^ 
(^emiit^e^,  bie  feine  ^erjcu^bilbung;  ein  Seib  oI)nc  ©cmiit^lid)* 
feit  ift  eine  Statue  o^ne  ©eclc,  cine  (Sd)(Qnge  in  ©eftntt  einer 
SD^cnfc^cnfjude,  ein  gemut^Iofe^  3Beib,  ha^  !cin  ®cfii^(  fiir  bie 
Slrmut^  unb  fiir  bie  gcibcn  SInbcur,  fcin  ®efu{)(  fu  r  n([c0®ro§e 
unb  (Sr^abcnc  befitjt,  ein  folcfjc^  (cunt  and)  bie  ivaljre  ^e^re 
SD^uttcrliebe  widji;  cin  fo(d}C«  SBeib  ^angt  nur  infolange  i^rcm 
©atten  an,  aU  ha^  (3Uid  i^n  bcgiinftigt,  fennt  bie  2)?utter(iebc 
nur,  ttiie  bie  9latur  fie  Ic^irt  unb  gcbietct  .  .  .  llcbcrl}aupt  ntu§ 
unb  foU  i>a^  SSeib,  gcfii^t^  unb  I)cr^t)o(I  fcin,  toeif  e«  fttr  bie 
3nncrlid)!cit  gefd)affen  ift,  jur  Snncrlidjfeit  aber  gcI}ort  tjorjiiglic^ 
©emiit^  unb  ^cr^!  Sin  Ijerstofcr  2)hnn  faun  innncr  noc^  ein 
geiftrcid)cr  Tlm\d)  unb  bcr  ©cfedf^aft  cin  nij^(idic§  SJIitglicb 
fcin,  cin  ^erjlofc^  Seib  aber  ift  cine  "^np^i^c,  bie  l)6d)ften^  einen 
5(ugcnbtid  crgo^t,  nicinal^  aber  baucrnb  fcffclt.  ^ic  brittc  "In- 
genb,  bie  ba§  e^cticfie  ®{M  t)om  SBeibe  forbert,  ba«  ift  bc§  ^au^ 
fe^  nii^Iid)c  S^ermaltung,  ha^  ift  bie  33or=  unb  gurforge  bcr 
®attin.  Sic  \ia^5  ©ottesauge  mu§  ha^  Scib  bc«  $>aufe«  ^idjt 
unb  Seud)te  fcin  unb  iibcrall  unb  ftetS  Mt^  ubcrfcf)cn,  fo  nur 
irirb  ber  ^atk  am  Ijciu^lii^en  §cvbc  gcfcffcit,  fo  nur  ujirb  ba6 
^au§  jum  ^arabicfe,  ba^  ber  2}(enfd)  in  feinem  llcbcrmut^e  auf 
ber  (5rbe  einft  fterlorcn.  iHlnx  ujo  bcr  ©attin  ©orge  ift  ha^  ^an^, 
bort  gilt  auc^  be6  ®atten  (gtreben  nur  bem  $aufe,  biefcr  ^er= 
einten  (Sorgfamfeit  aber  atlein  cntipringt  bc§  ^aufc^  ©(iicf  unb 
So{)(faI)rt,  Sie  ^cd)t  fjat  ba{)er  bcr  Seife,  n?enn  cr  ruft:  5B3ie 
(Sonnenglan^  am  njolfcntofen  9}?orgcn,  fo  glanjt  ba^  ^olbe  S(S^dh 
im  ^aw^  t)crborgcn.  SOSie  bc§  §ei(igen  Ceud)tcr^,  ^el(  gldnjenbeS 
?ic^t,  — fo    ftc^t  bcr  ^crjcn^abcl  fdjoucm  5Iiigcfic^t«  SD^ie  golbene 
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^diilcu  ju  fifuerncn  giigeu  geftaltct,  —  ift  f)o(be6  5Kcib,  ba^  forg^ 

Hub  tt>ie  9(an,^cnb  bemftljven  fic^  bie  Qofbenen  Sorte  nic^t  an^ 
3^rcm  Men  felbft,  Oebc  ©laubcndfcfiiocftcr !  5lnr  ali>fvu()c  ^abcn 
<Sie  auf  (BotU^  miyni  9?atf)fcl)(r»§  ben  ni'^ni  nnb  (icbciibcn  gulj* 
ver,  ben  forgfamen  nnb  guteii  ^Batcr,  bcu  ^k  fid)erli4  in  biq'em 
3)2cmente  adjufcf^mcr^Iid)  Dcrmiffen,  oevforeu  — unb  bcnnod)  ]ii\h  ®ic 
l^erangeb(u{)t  unt>  ujotjdjebie^cn  jur  greubc  3^vcr  i'icbcn  imb  jur 
ili^onnc  3()rC'?  fcligen  3?atcr^,  ber  (gic  genjifi  in  bicfcm  ^(ugen^ 
blicfc  fcgnenb  umf(^n?cbt  —  mm  aber  ftabcu  Sie  blcft\%  auger 
bcm  SeiTn,  bev  n)oI}(  eiit  aftevbamicnber  Satcr  bcr  STi^itttrcn  nnb 
iiKaifcn  ift,  anbcr^  in  pcrbantcn  a(6  ber  ^efdjcibcnljeit  unb  bcm 
trcucn,  forgfamcn  unb  (icbecoUcn  Saften  3(}^cr  j^rUic^cu  2}hit{cr  ? 

3^uen  Qbcr  tiebcr  ®(aubcn^brubcr  rufe  id)  fiiv  bic  neue  \?e* 
oaicpevicbc  fofcjenbc  Sortc  bcSfclben   Seifcn  jur  ^eac^tung  ju: 

"2^5:  n^iTx  jn^n  d\iSx  ki*  pna  nai»  njne, 

„(5in  gutc^  2Bdb  ift  cine  gute  ^aU 

!Dem  Jrommen  nur  toirb  fie  t)on  ®ott  jur   ®abe.''  — 

3a,  mcinc  !['icben  bcm  grommcn  nur  n?irb  ein  guteS  2Betb 
gcgeben  —  unb  ba^  kljxt  auger  bem  5l9eifen,  bit  tdgtid^e  (5rfa{}* 
rung  — -  bort,  tt)o  bcr  @otte  allc^  geifrige  unb  l^c^re  ?eben  ccntac^' 
(dffigt  unb  fid)  an^fdjMcgHd)  bcm  3}?QteriGli^:<niut^  unb  beni  ^cbcuiJ" 
genuffe  in  hiz  2(rme  mx\t,  bort  folgt  audi  baS  '^db  aU^ugcrnc 
bcm  ^eifpielc,  benn  bae  SBeib  trad)tct  tjor  5UIem  bcm  2)knnc  ju 
g cf alien,  [ei  e^  burd)  T^rommigfeit,  obcr  bur^  (^ottlcfigfeit  —  iDo^in 
aber  bic  ©ottlofigfeit  im  $aufc  unb  in  ber  Jamitie  fii^rt — bran^-t 
tt)o^(  nid)t  erft  gcfagt  ^u  n)crben. 

5{(^,  tt)er  prebigte  too^f  unfern  ^Iteni  nnb  S3oreItcrn  bic  gc* 
gcn[ciligen  c^eli^en  ^flii^ten  unb  !Iugcnben,  unb  wit  waxen  bcn- 
no(^  i^r  (SI)cn  —  unb  gamiiicnkbcn  mit  geringen  ^lu^naljmen, 
fo  e{)ren^  unb  muftcr^aft!  toiz  fannten  unb  crfitdten  fie  fie  bo(S  fo 
gctDiffenl^aft !  ^ie  l^atten  aber  einen  Scljrcr  unb  giil^rcr,  bcr  fie 
Icitete  unb  niemal^5  im  ^tic^  ficg,  nnb  ba^  war  ba^  untriigli^c 
@otte0tnort ! 

34  crinuere  <Bk  baljer  crnft  unb  aufric^tig,  f o  <Sic  3^f 
l)du^(id^e§  unb  e^elic^ev^  ®Iu(f  bauernb  bcgriinben  moUen,  fo  gelo* 
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(icu  ^ie  c^5  fic^  in  biefem  feieiltc^en  ?[)?omente,  nie  Don  (Motte§ 
SBort  unb  (Sottc^^  233c9cn  in  (cffen;  bemi  nidjt  bic  \^icbe  unb  nid)t 
bav^  @olb  «tad)en  bai^  SJJenfdjen^erj  fiir  bic  ':r)aucr  otucfUd)  unb 
^ufriebcn.  Dicg  finb  nd^uoft  2Jtittc{  5U  unfcrcm  Se^e  unb  5$er^ 
berben,  bic  grDmniigfeit  atfein  abclt  crft  hm  Wid)t{}imx  tim  bie 
I'icbc,  unb  bcn)d!)rt  fid)  ftct^^  fotncl}!  im  llctcrpug  \r)k  and)  iui 
3J?angcL 

„(5in  gute^  Scib  ift  eine  o^uk  ^aht 

X)cm  ??rommen  nuv  toirb  fie  oon  @ott  ^ur   ®abe."    — 
%d^,  tpcr  inoflte  unb  foKtc  niiljt  fc^on  urn  bicfcn  "^xd^  got- 
tc>^fiird}ti3  fein !  too  gibt  c§  bcnn  H)oT)t  cin   (^rogcrc^   (55(u<5,    cine 
Ijcf)re  Sonne,  ai^  cin  gutcS  Scib  mit  bcm  man  bic  Srcuben  bop-- 
ptit  unb  ba6  ^eib  nur  i^alb  ful)(tl 

Unb  fo  mogcn  bcnn  biefc  5Borte'giud)te  tragen  unb  Sic  be-- 
oiucfcn  in  Qrioigleit.  5lmcu. 


6, 

3^  '^'^^  €>c^^-  ^ommcn  roix  in  unfcrn  frcubcrfiitlten  Tlo- 
mcntcn,  bomit  !^n  fie  fjcittgcft  burd)  't^cinc  ^ifitje  unb  fcgncft  \inxd} 
T)cincn  iBeifafl  —  auf  ha\i  fie  nidjt  oljuc  fcgcarcidicn  (Sinffng 
auf  unfer  ganje^  '^afcin,  Doriibercitcnbcm  8d}attcn  gkidi,  ucrpicgen. 

Itnb  fo  ftel}cn  mir  an^^  gcijcnn^cirtig  uor  ^iiv  3>atcr  iin 
|)imuic(,  bcmiitlgcn  vjcr^^cnd  unb  'Sinned,  urn  ben  ^f)au  liDeineS 
^immlifdjcn  'Scgcn^  ^erab  5U  bcten  auf  bie  jartc  "ipfianjc  ber  (5r)e, 
U)c(d)c  bicfe  '^cinc  ilinbcr  nur  in  ben  @d)o6  ber  bnnfein  3"^ii"f^ 
pfianjen  uioKcn!  auf  bag  fie  gcbeitjc,  (3iM  unb  (^ctjen  brinaenb 
fiir  qHc  3citcn.     ^^dncn. 

'^unfet  unb  nntnbcrOar  finb  bie  Scgc  be^  @efd)ictct%  bun^ 
!e(  unb  munberbar  bie  Sege,  bic  c3  un^  fitl)rt,  bamit  iDir  am 
(5nbc  urn  fo  i-jdkv  unb  (ic^tcr  bie  gottlidjc  3?aterl)anb  feljcn,  hk 
unci  bcm  ^kk  ^ugefitljrt  unb  urn  fo  fic^crer  unb  jntjerfic^teDoItcr 
anarufcu  fdnncn :  Dvn  ni  —  ^:>yy2  nN^a:  K\n  nsT  r^m  'n  n»se 
13  nnJ:c^:i  nS*:j  'n  ntt^y.  ^on  @ott  bem  §errn   ging   biej^    m^, 
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n)a5  fo  hJitnberbar  itn«  fcf)c{nt  —-  ia  biefen  jTag  ^at  (S^tt  5^, 
ftimmt,   bamtt   njir  bcffen  un$  freucn,  unb  frol)(ocfen   mit   i^m.* 

Si'J,  nteinc  giebcn.  @ic  miiffcn  unb  foUen  e^  in  bicfcn  3^* 
rc^  ^cbcn§  h)ic()ti9ftcn  SJiomcnlc  trfcnncn,  bag  ®ott  (Bit  fur  cin* 
onbcr  gefcfiaffen,  fiiv  einanbcr  bcftimmt  ()at,  unb  \m\x  frfjon  baran, 
bag  (Sie  auf  fo  fonbcrllc^c  Seifc  fief)  begegnct,  fcnnen,  ac^tcn  unb 
riebcn  gcrernt,  trot}  bcr  t>erfcf)iebcnartl9ftcn  33crl)a{tniffc,  in  bcnen  <Sic 
bcibc  bi^^er  gclcbt/ 

!iDiefc  ^rfcnntnig  foK  aber  jngteicf)  3^r  Ccbcnv^glnd  unb  3f^rc 
bauernbe  Jrcubc  an^mac^cn,  benn  ma^  gibt  c§  n)o!)l  Grfrcucnbcre^ 
a(^  ba§  iSdrugtfein,  bag  tt)ir  unb  Wc^,  nja^  un^^  5toI)c^  bcgcg* 
net,  ®Dtt  adetn  unb  au^f(i)(ieBnd)  jujufdireibcn  unb  ju  tjcrbanfcn 
^abcn?! 

O^!  T)ag  3^"^n  ^^^  S>fi^^  ^W^  ficf)tbarc  3"^^^^"  f^i"^^ 
unucrfennbarcn  |)utb  fo  offen  !nnb  t^at,  barin  fodcn  ®ic  53eibe, 
ben  allcrbarmcnbcn  33atcr  bcr  $}aifen  erfcnnen ! 

v^lcinen  33atcr  unb  !cinc  SD^nttcr  feljc  ic^  ^icr  frcubc^  unb 
n)cf)mutI)vt)on  an  3f}rcr  (Scitc  ftcf)cn  meinc  \?iebcn,  ^Traurigteit  er- 
fitUt  3()r  iBcibcr  ^crj!  :l)ad  iScnjugtfcin  bcr  3Scr(affcn^ctt  unb 
bc^  '^Ukin^k^cn^,  0^,  ba^  ift  einc  fo  bciualtigcnbe  Wadjt,  bag  afl* 
juoft  nnr  cin  ^u  groger  3D^ut(}  ba^^u  gcI)ort,  urn  fie  in  befcimpfcn, 
unb  mit  (^feidjmnt^  ju  ertragcn!  Unb  fo  fcf)en  ©ie  bcnn,  Ujic  tro- 
ftcnb  ®ott  bcr  ^crr  3^ncn  ^nr  (Sctte  ftcl)t!  iScibc,  ^iubcr  ciner 
unb  berfelben  ^eimat^,  nutgtcn  (Sic  fic^  in  ber  grembe  begcgncn 
urn  fic^  fiir  bic  ^Daucr  ju  oercinigen,  urn  fief)  burd)  gcgcnfeitige 
!2icbe  unb  Xrcue,  bic  t^cuern  (Sttern  bie  im  ®rabe  ruljen  ju  cr- 
fc^en :  riKi  nn\"i  'n  nx!2  foKen  unb  fonncn  (^k  fro^  mit  bcm 
^fatmiftcn  rufen,  h?ie  ber  ^falmift  aber  follen  aucf)  iSic  niemal* 
®ott  oergeffen,  t)iermel^r  aber  in  finblidjcr  T>an!barfeit  ftet^  be* 
piffen  fein  fic^  ®otte^  $ulb  unb  Ciebc  ju  eriDcrben  unb  bauernb 
in  tv^aikn  —  benn  ift  iiber^auptfein  anl)a(tenbe^3  ^au^Iic^e^  (^iixd 
o^nc  @otte^furd)t,  ©ottoertrauen  unb  ©otte^Iiebc  benfbar,  felbft 
bort,  njo  fo  ju  fagen  ba§  ®(u(J  mit  in  bie  Sirt^fcf)aft  gebrac^t 
toirb;  um  tt)ie  bid  n)eniger  bort,  too  ©olc^eg  crft  crmorben    mirbl 

Sa«  bie  c^elid)cn  $f(ic^ten  betrifft  meinc  Sicben,  ^tcriibcr 
tDxit  id)  mid)  fur^  foffen.  Unfern  frommcn  SIttoorbern  toarb  n)of)( 
niema{«  iiber  e^elic^c  Sicbe  unb  !j:reue,  iibcr  jdrtli^c    X^ei(na^mc 
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itnb  ftcter  3"fric^cn^eit  geprebigt,  unb  bocf|  toic  glucfli^  itnb  1^== 
crfc^uttcrt ;  h)ie  ru^ig  itnb  iiberfeHg  poffen  ntc^t  i^rc  c^elirfien  Xage 
ba^in !  ftia^renb  bci  iin^>  all.^uoft  trot>  ber  fcjonften  unb  ^erv(id)fteit 
9kbcn  bcr  (E^eftonb  hU^  gum  Scf)cftnnb,  unb  t>a^  ^du^Ilc^e  ?ebeu 
bto§  cin  cnjii]  SS^ibcrftrebcn  unrb.  .  .  %i]o  nici)t  bie  fdjonen  35}orte 
fiiib'^,  bic  alebalb  ucrHingcu,  abcr  bie  alte  ©ottccfurrf)t  xSiD  iTi  NT 
.Ta!  2Bo  biefe  ^errfdjt,  ba  ivo^nt  bav>  (^(iid;  iro  bicfe  t^ront,  ba 
ftcf)!  bic  3"^if^^"^)cit  q(^  gutcr  Giigel  innc^enb  an  bcr  "ipf orte ;  luo 
bicfe  i^ren  <Si^  aufgcf^tagcn,  ba  f)at  fcinc  toie  immcr  gcrftorenbe 
9}?ncf)t  mcl^r  ©ciuolt. 

(Sic  53cibe  mcinc  Sicbcn  ^abcn  in  friil^efter  ^ugcnb  fd)on  ge* 
^ov(f)cn  gerernt  oljnt  citten  anbern  ^o()n  a(§  ben  im  <Scf)mci6e  3^= 
rc^  2(ngcfirf)te§  fc^luer  (5rtt>orbencn  —  ger)ord)cn  ®ie  tiun  (^ott 
bcm  §errn,  jc  h)i(Iigcr  unb  frcubigcr,  unb  eie  iDcrbcn  nod)  in  ben 
fpcitcften  3citen  im  trautcn  gamilicnfrcifc  mit  bcm  'f  falmiftcn  Don 
biefem  !Iage  rufen  'n  n)i^v  cm  n:  u.   f.  lu.  5(mcn. 


Um  ^eine  (^unft  o  |)crr !  um  ^ein  Sort  mein  §ort,  unb 
urn  !Deincn  (Scgen  unb  Seiftanb  UrqucII  be^  (2cgen§  f(cl)c  ic^  t^t 
unb  q((c  3f^t  innigft  ju  !Dir,  erl^ore  mid)  unb  otie  bie  ba  gefom^^ 
men  bctnegten  ^crjenS  t)oIt  fe^nlidifter  2Biinfd)c.  toen. 

(2d)dn  ift  bcr  $(nblicf,  njcnn  bie  (5rbc  bie  unl^cimli^e  §ullc 
M  Sinter^  ah  —  unb  \ia^  l^crrtic^e  @run  bc^3  griil^Iing^  on* 
Icgt,  l^crrlid)  jn  fc^n  ift  et%  toenn  aug  ber  triiben,  fturmt)o(tcn 
'iflad)t  bie  @onne  dcrjungt  au§  bcm  ^c^o§e  bcr  ginfternig  fid)  cr-- 
l^cbt;  bcfcligenb  ift  e^,  ircnn  bcr  gret)(er  au^  bcr  S^icfe  be6  ^itn- 
bcnpfu^tcS  gu  cincm  neuen,  gottrcincn  Sanbel  fid)  auffc^iuingt  — 
fd)oncr,  ^crrli^cr  unb  entgitcfcnbcr  abcr  ift  c§  aut^  ber  Sldcin^eit 
^crau^  gu  tretcn,  um  fic^  fiir  hk  l?cbcn#5eit  in  grcunbfd)aft,  2kht 
unb  Xreue  ^u  t)crbiuben  unb  ^u  einen,  benn  tocnn  and)  ber  SD^cnfd^ 
fclbft  in  feiner  5I((cin()cit  feinen  SBcrtl^  unb  fcinc  Siirbc  gleid)  bcm 
!Diamanten,  ber   fclbft    ungcfc^Iiffcn   unb   ungefafft,    fd)on    feinen 
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SBcrt^  in  firf)  tragt,  fo  tritt  boc^  bcr  SJ^enfc^  tuic  ber  (ibclftein 
bann  erft  in  feinem  gan^^cn  ©lan^e  ^ert)or,  itjenn  i^m  bic  (c^te 
©(citte,  bic  cnbnot^ige  ^otitur  gcgcbcn  n)irb.  —  T)a§  aber,  n)a§ 
bcm  ^(cinob  bic  enbnotfjigc  @(atte,  .ba§  ift  bcm  (SrbcnfoI)n  bie 
Sfigci^c  bcr  cf)clicf)cu  2?crb{nbnnQ !  Hub  fo  trie  bn^  ®cbct  fcinen 
<Stii^pitnft  in  bcm  nngcfjcndjcltcn  iScbiirfnitJ  fid)  nut  bcm  f)imm(i« 
frf)en  SlUtiatcr  in  33erbinbnng  fc^en  jn  ttjollcn,  finben  mug,  alfo 
foK  ancfj  bie  (Sorgc  nnu^  Scftticfjc  i^rcn  Sci^e^  nnb  Shi^gang^- 
punft  in  ctttja^  iBcffcrm,  §oI}ern,  ja  ©ottlic^cn  f)Qbcn !  Sann  aber 
ift  ha§>  9^ingcn  nm^  2Bdt(id)c,  bic  ^orge  nm§  3rbtfd)c  gcrcc^tfer^ 
tigter,  gemci^ctcr  nnb  ^eiligcr,  nl^  ebcn  n)cnn  fie  ber  gamilie, 
Scib  nnb  v^inb  gi(t?!  SQ3o  gibt  cijt  eincn  fd)oncrn,  cinen  crf)abe* 
nern  (gtanbpnnft  fur  fie  a(^  bicfcn  §orcb  bc^   irbifc^cn    ®(ii(fc^? 

Unb  barum  gelicbte  53cibc,  ift  \)a^  c^c({d)c  i^cbcn  fo  att  ate 
bo§  erftc  9}^enfd)cn))aar,  nod)  c^c  c^  cine  menfd}(id)c  (ScfcKfc^aft, 
nod)  cl)e  c§  fonftige  gott(id)c  nnb  mcnfdjHdje  (5inridjtnngcn  gab,  ba 
5atte  fd)on  ^a^  c^clic^c,  t^a^  gamiHcnlcbcn  Surjcl  gcfd)(agcn  fiir  bie 
ganjc  3citbancr  bc^  9}?cnfd)cngcfdjlccf)te^^  anf  (Srbcn.  Unb  n^o^in 
toir  and)  nnfcre  ^(icfc  fd)n)cifcn  laffcn,  fci  c^  nad)  bcm  cntfernte^ 
ften  9torbcn,  ober  nad)  bcm  ticfftcn  (Siibcn,  jn  ben  gcfittcten  nnb 
gebifbeten  2>o{fern;  h)ie  jn  ben  ror)cn  nnb  tviibcn  bie^^feit«  nnb  jen^ 
fcit^  bc§  (Srbgiirtcio  —  iiberall  gcloal^rcn  mir  SQIann  nnb  2Bcib, 
(§]^e  nnb  gamilie!  5Ibcr  nid)t  o^nc  gcmaltigc  nnb  mcicfjtige  Untcr^ 
fd)iebc,  bcnn  ftjci^rcnb  bci  bcm  cinen  33otfc  ba^  ^db  nic^t^  anbc* 
reS  aU  ein  Sigent^um  gleic^  jcbem  5lnbcrn,  ift  —  bci  5(nbcrcn  mie- 
ber  nur  aU  ©flatiin  hta6:)kt  nnb  gead)tct  njirb  —  ift  c^^  tia^ 
3nbcnt^um,  H^  bcr  Siirbe  \)c^  Scibc§  (Singang  nnb  ©citnng 
bci  alien  ^iDilifirtcn  23d(fcrn  ber  (Srbe  tjcrfc^affte  —  tia^  Qwhtn^ 
t^nm  bc^anbclt  ba§>  '^db  nid)t  a(6  (Sigent^nm,  aber  al§  (Sigen- 
tl^iimcrin  mit  9ied)ten  nnb  $flid)tcn,  aU  $errin  bc§  §anfe^%  nid)t 
al^  leibcigen,  fonbcrn  aU  ®cl)irfin,  grennbin,  a(§  bc§  9J?an* 
nc§  garterc,  ebtcre  ^cilftc!  bk  gteic^c§  $Red^t  nnb  g[eid)en  5{ntf)cit 
an  bc§  ©tncfc^  ®abcn  l^abcn  foK!  niD  NS^tt  nt^i<  X2;tt.  SBcm  c0 
ein  Scib  ^u  finben  ift  getungcn,  ber  I)at  ein  fcltnc§  (^IM  mm- 
gen!  Sic,  aber?  ift  jcbermann  fc^on  gliicflid),  ber  ein  ^dh  ge^ 
fnnben?    ^at  jcbermann  fc^on   bit  <Bpii^t  bc^  ©liicfcC^  crftommcn, 
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^icibe,  be§  §QUie.^  ^rieftcriul 

Utib  miiftcrt^otl  im  $aitfe  fd)attet  - 
m\m  ba§  Selb,  fvomm,  fanft  unb  jart, 
Utib  [ovGlid)  fitr  bic  3utumt  ipart  - 
mm  ba§  Seib  ben  ^^atten  e!)rt, 
5m  ^rone  -  tDieV^  bic  Siebc  Iet)rt  - 
5iatuo  m  m\h  ben  fatten  Iiebt, 
^m  nn9eid)mad)t  nnb  nngetrnbt  - 
mm  m  Scib  ftek^  5lntf)cU  nimmt 
m  greub  nnb  Seib  m^  ®ott  beitimmt  ^ 
^mwo  m  SBeib  nnr  ba^  bei3ef)rt 
5Ba§  an^  ben  ©attcn  jicrt  nnb  efjvt  - 
5ian)o  ba§  Seib  befil^t  ein  §e% 
3Dav^  ftets  nnr  frfilaget  ®attenwart§ ! 
5l(hD0  ber  mnn  anf  ®ott  tjertrant, 
Unb  \m  anf  fctnen  g(ei§  nnr  bant  — 
^    .  5Uttt)0  ber  SJ^ann  gctrenlid)  f)an9t, 

5lm  Setbe,  ba§  U)nt  ®ott  Qcfdjenlt  — 
mm  ber  SU^ann  t)crtrant  nnb  bant, 
5(nf§  Seib,  ba§  er  fi^  angetrant  — 
"'  mim  ber  3Jlann  bei  5Rotl)  nnb  93iel, 

Dcr  ©attin  ftete§  So^t  nnr  wifl, 
5IIIn)o  ber  ®atte  ftet§  bcreit,^ 
aur  toelt  nnb  jnr  S:t)ati9!eit ! 
5llln)0  ftete  anann  nnb  Seib  jnfrieben 
ma  icncnt  m,  ba«   ®ott  bcfdiieben! 
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Unfricbe   itn^cif  i.nb  ^rofWofigfcit !  a(fir.o  ®o(«ofiateit  u,,b  9 

llnb  bariim  ncliebtc  :53eibc !  niafine  id)  ^\,  tn  s;.f 
^o„,cn.,  pet.  cingebc.  ,,  fci„,    b4  n  '  ^tZfTnT 

3urncbc„r.it  „,,b  ocg;nfeiti;w,^:\J^t"  ""k2;? 
c.ncm   floftgcfcgnctcit    n„b  gmdr  dicn   nmd,.,     s7        I      ^^ 

€icricocv^ro.,oc„.orHbn.i;;;s,:  "ii:^ 

^on,c„  ,„,b  miwcn  am  iJC.ge  bei  Scbe        f^ l  It  L:  S„ 

S«  Recife,   fi<^  \^m  r,in5u ic    U     i„?  iSff  f' 
G^rerbie.I;u.,g,  bie  nm  $%r  e,  a.,f  g  bfn  Z   ,  t       T. 

Stummcr  gent,  unb  bereilwiflig  mit  „>  fi  Men  Ih  m  f  !    ' 

un  —  benn   tocnii  bas   gotterfiiKte   SCeiD    et„n  innf.,f,.f.,  o    \ 
ein  ®^n,ucf  be.  mnncl  unl  cine  fi   I     e,  S ,/  f.^f  ;; 
.a.  gcttfofe  Seib  ei„  Unbin,  eine  mrl^lit        ^i^' 
c^cr,  nnb  wenn  bn«  gottgetteir-ete  §anS  ein  ^entpef  -  fn  m  w 
flotneere   §au.,   n,e„n   on*  nid^t'imn.er  bie  I    l  be    g  nbc. 

2-er;V";r5o.ri^^^'i'  '^  ^'''''-  ^««"'  ^'s 

r  rner  e.  t u^  „m  SBorfafee  madden  tm  ®lMc  bcfcfieiben   im  IJn- 
glude  inmms  ~  bci  greuben  fugenbr;aft  im  Peiben  a  rLm!. 
jotr   beim  ^eidt^nm  f,n.t«n,,  in  UL  ^.^^^TX 

JDiefe  giitte  Bon  Jugenben  (iebc  Seibe,  bic  i*  afi„e„  „ra 
aur,^t,ger  ©eerforger  terpen  jn  muffcn  gtan  te/  mfgen^S  1 
W  cngcpragt  |aben  in  ben  ^afcln  S^re/^ersen',  nnbfie  panSl? 
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(id)  unb  genau  kfolgen  sum  ©liidc  intb  sum  $ei(c  Ql)xc^  2tUn^, 
fiir  iinb  fiiv,  olfo  ge[^c^e  c^^. 


8. 

♦11:1:3  ""iV  1^  n^7N*  nnS  cixn  nvn  i^sd  xS  dm^k  'n  n^.s^ 
„Uiib  @olt  bcr  $cvr  ]>racl},  e§  ift  iiidjt  Qiit,  hci^  bcv  ^2cnfd)  qKcIu 
[ci,  id)  wiU  i()m  cine  ©ct)i(fin  madjcn,  bic  luii  il)n  fci."  —  5nfo 
(antcte  bcr  Spntd)  bc^^  ^cvnt,  aK^  cr  in  fcincr  $UfiiKie()eit  ben 
<5ntfdj(ug  fa^lc  bcm  evftcn  2}^cnfd)cn  ba^  crftc  ^T^cib  \n  gcbcu! 

SOtiiffcn  \mx  abcr  nid)t  crftannt  fragcn:  incld)ct^  (BiM  nnb 
iDcIdjc^^  (^ut  fann  uioI)(  in  bcv  Slnrjilnfung  nnb  S?cnncl)rnng  un- 
fever  (Scvgcn  Iicc;en?  n)e(d)e§  ^jliic!  nnb  G3nt  in  bev  ^ev^Uici^ 
fad)nng  nnfcrcr  iBebnvfniffe?  iDie  \d)mv  \atlt  eC^  bem  2)tenfc^cn 
nid)t  ad^noft  [id)  allcin  baC^  ^^otljitje  in  fcinev  gonscu  ^cqucni'^ 
Iid)tcil  in  evfivcbcn  nnb  ^n  evvnffen  nnb  nnn  [ol(  c^  nod)  M 
202enfcf)en  Cnft  nnb  (Bind  iievmel)vcn,  .iDcnn  cr  nid)t  nnr  fiir  fid), 
fonbern  nod)  fiir  ein  anberc^^  iljm  gleid)  I)cbilrfni|3reid)c^  SBefen 
in  fovgcn  unb  bc§  ^tUn^  2a]t  ^u  Ivagcn  Ijatl  „3d)  U)i((  il)m  cine 
(^e{)i(fiu  fd)affcu  bie  urn  i^it  fei."  SSie?  ba^  fd)lr)Qd)e,  j^rte  Se* 
fen  Scib !  !Die  jarte  ^(ume  im  (Svbenebcn,  bic  uug  ()ddjftcnC>  ntit 
iljvcm  !5^nfre  cvfvcut,  mit  if)vcm  5Inb(icf  cvqnicft  unb  niit  i^vev 
^*khc  cntsiitft  —  fie,  bie  fd)U)Qn!e  Diofe,  hk  jebcv  ^'uftjutj  vcijt  nnb 
belDcgt,  fie  foK  cine  ®cl)i(fin  fcin  bcm  ftarfcn,  fam^^foeitbtcn  3}^anne, 
bev  ben  vafenben  (Stiivmen  bc^  §cbcue>  tvo^t,  unb  auf  Gcfd)Uicntev 
Soge  be§  SBinbge^eitfd)icn  Djcqu^  ha^  (Sd)iff  bc^^  (Scine^  uncv- 
fd)vodcn  Icuft  unb  leitet!?  (Sie  bie  snvte  (Sd)Iing^^f(anse,  bie  o()uc 
<Biah  unb  ©tiilje  unv  adsubalb  Dcvmittevt,  fie  foil  bcm  93?auuc, 
bev  in  feiuen  ^(auen  bie  SS^ett  umfaffet  cine  ®cl)i(fin  fein?? 

5((fo  aber,  meine  Sicben!  ift  c6  bcnnod),  bcnn  bc^^  §cvvn  SKort 
bcftel)t  fovt  unb  fovt!  unb  icQ^^  and)  uid)t  Ici(^t  bcv  S3cvflGnb  be§ 
^cvftdnbigen  fic^t,  ba§  empfinbct  gov  oft  ein  fvommc^-  ©emiit^j 
SS^ie?  (ieber  ^laubenebvubev,  I)aft  bu  uid)t  gav  oft,  ujcnn  ^ciue 
iv)ol)(gcorbucten  ^Icine  bvauf^eu  an  ben  vaul)cu  Ijavtcn  ^lippcn  bcr 
25}iv!(id)!eit    gefd)eitevt,    mmx   maunigfad)e^    ^eib   Guf    <Did)    cin^ 
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ftuYtnt  —  unb  bic  branbenbc  Setle,  ^ctncn  Scben^norfjcn  ju  xn-- 
fd)lQgen  brot)etc  unb  1)11  bid)  enb(id)  nod)  9^nl)e  fcf)nnib,  in  T)einc  ftillc 
Sofinung  bcgabft,  t)aft  T)u  ba  nid)t  n)ct)mrit()ig  ba§  33ebiivfni6  cm-- 
pfunben  ^id)  mitjut^eitcn  ?  33ev9ebeni^  aber  fitdjte  ®ein  ^Ingc  ben 
©cscnftanb,  bcr  ^id)  ccvftanbcn,  ^\&)  gctroftet,  geftarlt  unb  ncucn 
miutt)  cingcflogt  l)attc!  Unb  irenu  l)inn)icbcr  bic  greubc  !5}ein  ubcr:= 
t)0fle«  C>«^5  ^i^  ^^"  ^^P  ^^*^^^^  ""^  ^"  ^^f^^^^^  aufjau^Stcft, 
fii^rtcft  ^u  ba  nid)t  ein  namcnrofce  S3an9cu,  eiu  unauefprcc^- 
Iid)e^  (Scl)ucn  bic  ?aft  Reiner  gveubcn  ^u  tf)cilen  —  t)er9cbcni^  jc* 
bod)  fud)teft  T)u  baS  Sefcn,  ba^  ^^id)  bcgviffc,  jcbcn  ^Dcincr  ^er^ 
5cnv^ld)Id9C  cnriebcrc  unb  jcbcn  ^txai  ^cinct^  frcubctvunlencn  ^lugc^ 
tQufcnbfarbig  luicbcrgcbc.  —  Unb  luenn  fd)lic6(id)  gar  bic  qua- 
Icnbc  €ovge  urn  bic  cntfcrntc  3u!unft  —  ba  bic  2:agc  fomiucn,  on 
n)eld)c  njir  fcine  2uft  finbcn,  Xagc  an  bencn  unjcrc  !ir)at!raft  bcreits 
gcbrod)cn,  unferc  2Bi((cni^mad)t  gcid}n)unbcn  unb  unfcrc  ^eben^Iuft  nur 
nod)3ur^cbcnei(aftgcn)orbcn  —  ^id)  bcfdjUc^,  iibcrfam  ^id)ba  nic^t 
jcncr  frommc  Sunfd)  im  £rcifc  cincr  trcucn,  licbcnbcn  gamilic  T)i^  ju 
fel)n.  —  5ldi!  n^ic  arm,  njic  freubcnlo^;  ja  n)ic  cicnb  crfd)cint  un« 
nic^t  ba^  ganje  ?ebcn,  unb  fd)n3clgtcn  t\)ix  and)  fort  unb  fort  in 
bcm  ©cnug  Don  grcubcn  —  gcbcnfen  trir  bcr  Ic^ten  (Stunbc, 
njcnn  mir  o{)ne  X^cilna^mc,  unbcireint  unb  unbctrauert  au§  bic- 
fern  ^cbcn  foUcn!  £)^  luic  gernc  gdbcn  n)ir  in  fo(d)cn  2(ugcn- 
blicfcn  bat^  grogtc  ©liicf,  bic  unncnnbarftc  €c(ig!cit,  wcnn  id)  fo 
fagcn  barf,  luie  gcrnc  triigcn  njir  baun  bc^  ^ebcn§  fc^tt)crftc  (gor- 
gen  —  fur  jcncs  jartc  SBcfcn  —  SKeib !  ba§  ®ott  bcr  $crr  in 
fciner   ^oc^ftcn  ®nabc  juf  ^c^ilfin  m^  gegcbcn! 

^mx  aber  fannft  T)u,  ticber  ©laubcn^brubcr!  mit  bcm  f)cingcn 
!J)id)ter  rufen^tt^D:  ninxtr  nx  ^nx^ftt  —  id^  fanb  \m^  meine  (2cele 
}c^nUd)ft  njiinfc^tc!  fo  ift  e^  benn  and)  ^Dcinc  ^<flid)t  Reiner  Scbcut^- 
gefdl)rtin  ein  mitt^citfamc^  $crj,  cincn  baufcrfiilltcn  (ginn  entge- 
gen  ^n  bringcn,  mit  cincm  SBortc  i^r  ein  gutcr  @atte  in  bc$ 
5a5ovte§  breitcftcr  unb  cbclftcr  S3cbcutung  ju  fcin! 

2ln  3f)nen  aber  t^eure  ^ungfrau  ift  e§,  3^vem  (fatten  cine  ®c- 
^itfin  in  fcin,  inbcm  <B\c  fcine  Suft  unb  ?aft  in  2kht  unb  ^crj- 
Iid)er  3nnigfcit  ticf  mitfu()(en  unb  raitcmpfinbcn,  an  3^ncn  al^  ®c^ 
^ilfin  ift  c^  bag  reblic^  (Srujorbene  in  fparcn  unb  in  teira^rcn, 
an  3^ncu  ift  ct^  ate  (^e^ilfin  i{)ttt  burd)  cine  n3oI)(georbnetc  $au«(i(^= 
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M  ^cben  bc§  §aufce>  ^itr  ^oc^ftcn  greube  ^u  geftatten.  (5kn 
I  ba§  ^eib  tiirfit  fitr  bie  raul)e  ^lu^nmelt  ge]d)affnt,  m\i  cbcn 
!  Seib   mitbe^  Scben§  ^cim^feu  unb  ©titrmen  ntdjte^  ^u  t^mi 

unb  liabcn  joK,  cbcn  bcpalb  muB  c§  fid)  oan^  bcr  ^ciitelt^^ 
I  unb   ben   be[jcvn    ®cful)lcn  ^inscbcn  -  ba§  Scib  flicidjt  oc^ 
[en  '^d)aUI)ierd)cn,  bcrcn  ataxic  nnr  in  il)vcr  Sd)alc  beftel)t - 
Iaj3t   c§  bic]e,  ]o  i)at  c^  feinen  (2d)u^  anfcjcgcbcn  nub  mx\^  ate- 
m  jcbcr  t)Qrtcn  i^ciiiljvung  nub  bcr  a?cvnid)tung  an^^ocfc^t!  3d) 
a  il)m   cine  @el)i(fin   mQd)cn,  bie  nm  il)n  fei  -  gibt  abcr  ba^^ 
Jib    feiucn    cigcncn  Saunen   nad),  fcincn   cigcncn  2Bunid)cn  nnb 
'9cl)rcn,   ift   ctS  bann  nm  i()n   nnb  nic^t  melmc()r  t)ou  it)m  - 
m  i()n?!   ma^  bie  jarte  nnb  biccjiame  gcber  in  bem  Scr!  bcr 
X,  mi>  bie  un|id)tbare  (Scele   in  bc§  SclbcS  ^:)mc,  H^  ift,  ba.^ 
.  m   ^cib  bem  §Qnfe  nnb  bent  SJJanne !    3n  bicfcm  ^inne 
I  ift  e§  bc§  mawm^  ©cf)ilfin,  in  biefcm  ©inne  ift  e§  nm  i^n, 
!fe  ^ortc  mikn  Sic  iBcibc  bebenfen,  ipcnn  Sie  i()ven  ^lufijabcn 
tfpved)cn  unb  3t)r  eI)cUc^c§  iBiinbni^  S^  cincm  9(ii(fUd)cu  Gcftal^ 
^  Yooikn  fitr  alle  3eiten,  m\o  fei  t^,  5(men. 
j     Unb  nnn  ift  bicg  3^r  §cr5cnebiinbni§  9cfd)toffcn  nad)  bcr 
Ittc  9}lofe.^  nnb  SfracUS  mogen  (Sie  fid)  benn  and)  bc§  ecQcn^ 
rbicnt  mad)cn,  htn  id|  3^)nen  nun  im  9Ranien  ®otte6  q(§  3)iener 
:0  §errn  ert()ei(e: 

©ott  feone  ^id)  t^curee  ?aar  mit  ben  ©(itd^giitcru  bicfer 
rbe  —  nnb  ber)iite  ^icf)  t)or  Stotj  unb  Uebermntt)  nnb  alien 
,ibc(n,  bie  im  ©efolge  ber  ^iifle  nnb  gufle  einjntretcn  ^if^^gcn, 

®ott  laffe  fein  5Ingefid)t  bir  Iend)tcn  in  (^nabc,  unb  gebe 
ir  (^unft  in  alien  SJlenfc^cnangen. 

®ott  mcnbe  bir  madjt  unb  5Infcl)en  jn  unb  fd)cn!e  bir  23olI- 
ommenlieit,  ®Ui(f  unb  allfeitigen  griebcn  fiir  alle  3cit  beine^  IV- 
ieni\  Sllfo  fei  nnb  gefd)el)e  e^. 
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9. 

Siis^cr  ^at   ®ott   gd^offcii 
?t(fo  fiebcr  «r,tbcr  in  ®ott,   fdnncn   @ic   flctroft  mit 
sottbcgcitmcn  ®cr,cr  n.fcn,  i»enn  ®ie  ben  jurnrfgefegten  8e 
>wg  i.ber|,^a„cn!  9;id)t  oOnc    2K>i^c  unb  „id,(   ofine  qrofic 

gcncf,  c.  nmstcn  ®ie  fW,  ba..,  ma.,  ©ic  finb  u„b  ^aficn  cit 
-  nbcr  ®on  bcr  ^cvr  ^«t  gcMfc,  cbcit  b  c6  1b  c  g  c  n  gel, 
ed;„,,  u„b  cOrcn«o«  ift  bic  «„r„.  bcr  MMt,  bcr  Sunft  unb 
«.in|tf(eiBc3  -  acf,tcn«,-  unb  fdjafeciu^rtcrtr,  bic  ?auf6Qt,n  bea 
bc.tcr.^Qbcr  ani)  mi^-  nnb  fcgcnbringcnb :  -pm  "j^xn  ^,  n.^s 
T?  318:,  eo  bu  gcnicgcft  bcincr  ^anbcniiirjcn  -  fo  wirb 
Jcf  nnb  Scgcn  bir  crbriirKn!  SOigcrangt  finb  ®ie  jn  bcm  fcfv 
3>cre,  bQ^  bcr  gotfcrgKitjfc  iDid)tcr,  edngcr  unb  ©c^cr  bem 
§.gcn  S^rbctcr  bcrfiinbet.  3}cinSci6  gfcicfit  frud;(barcm  Scinf 

TfiTr^     .""*  ^""'''  •'  ®°"^'"   ®''  o*"-    '"rt)f  '•""« 
®f.(f  .y.dKrfreuen  auf  bie  priirfgctcgtc  Ccbcn-Jftrcrfc  mit  inni< 
-!boI,rbcr,agcn  fc^n  nnb  rnfcn  ju   fonncn:   Si«   tjicrfjcr   Bat    6 
gcrjolrcn.  !  r.bcr  granben  ®ic   cima,   bag  bic  Slrbcif,  bic  arnftr 
guitg  unb  bcr  grcip  attcin,  fdjon  gcniigcn  unb  au.srcidicn  urn   i 
t«r  nmncr  gfiidlid,  jn  modjen  ?   unb   mcnn    luir   cnbtid,    art   i 
cjmac^  rocrbcn  -  uub  n,cnn  c.^  bcnn,  ^m  bic  tdgridK  erfar,n 
/       ?l  ^       SInftrcnguug  bod,  nic^t  i„,mcr  nad)  uufcrcn,  Si 
Idjc  gcl)t?  3Jcin!  ficber  ®faubcn..brubcr  ju  nnfcrcr  Jbafigtcit 
M  an^  unb  oorsiigtid,  bcr  ©cgcn  be«  §crrn,    ba«  aBot,fi»ot 
®om;  btc    yicbe  bca    f,im,n(tid,cn   mmcri,    unb  nm  bicfc 
gcumncn   baju  ift  bic  gurdjt  nor  bcm  §erru,   ba.^  SBcrtrau 
«nr  bcu^cvrn  nub  bic  ?icbc  ju  bcm  ^crrn  nnbcbingt  noirjig  -  foi, 
bcr  ^Vtmift  bic§  gcrcd;fcr  ©cifc  »orauafc(5t,  inbcni  cr  fagt:  ^3  nt! 

''^s?-  ^^  '^  **''  ~  "^"^  ^'"^  ^«"«^  *'«i-  OottcJfiirdjtig 
mib  feme  Scgc  na<^  ben  ©cincn  mipt"  unb  bann  erft  h:m  ^2  rsD  r 
oa  r.cbcr  ®Ianbcnsbruber  ®ottc.^furd,t,  ©ottDcrfrnncn  unb  @ottc 
Iicbc,  bicfe  brci  nur  bilbcn  ba«  nnscrrcigbare  a^a.ib,  it>ctd)c-^  b. 
®fucE  an  nnfcr  Scben  fuupft,  biefe  brci  bitbcn  bic  fcfte  ©cfifin 
t:m  bn.?  cr.f(id,c  ?cbeii,  bag  c«  in  gricbe  unb  in  grcitbc  fortbcftc^. 


J 
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35a3  Siinbntg  aber,  bo«  ®ie  nunmcfiv  fdjlieScit,  BevfonBt  okt 
b  no*  anbcre  ?flicJ)tcn  won  3t)rer  ©cite  unb  jmar  crftcn«,  bau= 
be  Tvcue  gcgcn  bicfc  3i)vc  fclbftgcmatjttc  ?ebcn?gcfnr)rttn,  bcven 
[Aid  nun  fid)tbatfic()  in  3D>c  .P)«nb  gctegt  >t)ivb,  jtteitra*  aber 
(e  3u»cviid)t  in  i^vc  anl)an9licf)fdt  unb  Siebc,  bc.tn  m  ftd)  ba« 
ifilranen  iu«   c^cnd)e  feben   fd)(cirf)t,  ba  lomuU  flfct^scthg  ba« 
fllucE  mit  -  britten^  abcr  einc  ftets  wor)(»o«cnbe  SBe^anbrung, 
fie  Sbncn   and)  wcbet  ©dulijc,  nod)  ionftigc  ivbifd)e  (Sutcv  _u. 
itlc  nifiibrt!  bcnn  >Da()vIid)  iud)t  bnSjnngc  ffieib  ift  oft  bnv^  SiiqK 
8  n,it  Boilcn  C>a"beu  fOnmU,  nbcr  jcncS  iftf.  ba«  un.^  ctu  .P.cr5 
(tficbe,  cinen  ©inn   bo«  5avtev  §ingebnng,    an  ®mutMo« 
mm   (Smppnbungcn    mitbringt!    nub   fo   fragc  ,d,  ®.e  benn; 
,b  fie  mU  gomtlt  biefe*  l)eilige  83ii«bniB   ciu  fi.v  aflemat  im 
inne  unfever  Ijeiligen  9JeIigiou  unb  juv  evfiitlnng    r.ttev  et,cUd,m 
flid)ten  ju  id)tte6eu,  fo  geioben  Sie   bicg  buv<5  ein   nn»erbrud)> 

nub  nun  wenbe  id)  mid),  liebe  ®lanbeu^fd)wefler!  an  ©.c; 
,di  ®ie  fonnen  gctroft  in  ben  9htf  einftimmcn  „m  t).cf)er  I)at 
S  g!  olfen"  and)  ©ie  fCcn  cnf  cine  nut  -'-^''f '  f"^;;; 
ate  Sebeil^fttede  snvilcf;  and,  ©ie  finb  enbl.d,  an*  3tcl  3  )"r 
£fd  get  ngt  -  uub  atfo  ift  e.  benn  and,  3^uc„  ,«  m^ 
big,  m,  ©  e  «ud,  fftv  biefe.  none  S3erf,a(tni6  jn  t^un  f,ab  u 
fb  ll©ieand)  in  ber  eutfe.nteften  3"t«"tt  «od,,  mie  tjnUe  vu  « 

dnocftcr  gar  wcdjfcl^  nnb  wvciubcvungfooK  i|t  ba?  S'bcu  bev^ 
SI  «  ai  erbn  _  nnb  m.^  mu.  (,ente  be9mdt,fanu  n.orgen 
"  f  S  Snclle  nnfevcJ  eienb.  fein!  unb  >niv  ioMteu  nn*  at,o 
tZL^n  ciu  ffl  «bni6  fur  bie  ganje  i^ebene-^cit  cin  a,  en,  ot,ue 

3eu- 
fccr   nn     fid,ev   bnvd)«   Seben   geieite?!  ®ie,ev    gutjrcr    aba   m  b 

fe  ©tn  c    iub  fciue  meufdjtidjen  unb  ivbifci,cn,  \^^^J-' 
5B  vt  ®otte*,b«.  id)  3^ne«  nuu  in  tvc«cv©ccl,pv9cml  J    c  u 

Sor  mm  ift  c..  bie  GrfiiKnng  bcv   vclu,.o,en  Wm]'  ^ 

®ott  DOViiigtid,  bcm  fficibc  DDrid)vic6,  benn  cin  t"n.mc« JS-J     t 

,uueift  and,  eh,  gute.,  ein  ,flicl,ttveue.  unb  -' f ^"'^  ^leS    ^ 

oian    aberift  eOvevbietige  ergebenl,eit,  bie,cm  3')^^"  "^J^fJ^, 

c„  ©attcn  01,reunab»eiMi<|c©d)«tbi3fe.t,lo».c  c§  tn  beiCdjr.ft 
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unb  men  an  be.  ©fucfc.  ^ailf^        ;  fo'fol^f  * 

®atfen  beijuftcr,.,,  fo  oft  cr  4  /.v  .  ^""'''   ^^■ 

nb3i>3cim-nncn!!  Ot,ve  l^iicftt  ift  ^     L.      ^  '       '^'"  ^"^^    ^fi" 

f*rafft    unb    fdjwcrc  ©iuS  ,   "f    ^  s      '  "'  '""'"  ^'^  «™ft 
lodcn,    bu.-.^    a  tc  wL?      '  S"   ^"'  """""0  «"[  bic  dfu 
t«    fcnicv    4re  *t-r;rf      -       .'      ^'  3«Bo.fo„,mmr,cit  -  foi 

^«l  b.  tci^f :;:---';;  M^n^^^^  n.«.jr, 

-f«.nen.bn.,^rfr;i:S^^^^ 

-n  •«>•  .i:m/Scn  *  "■  '♦""''""   ^eitcn  rnfcn   mm 


Urn  ®Einc«  ^i„,mer«  beften  ©cocn 

Uu  ®etnc«  $immcl«  beftcn  gmcn 
8«r  biefe  ©ciiie  ^inbcr  i^ier! 
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Urn  i^nen  §err!  !J)cin  Sort   ju  (el^reit, 
^Q§  allbegUidenb  fiir  unb  fiir, 
2((e  3c{)ve  fiir  bic  galjrt  bc^  Scben^, 
giir  biefc  X)einc  ^inber  I)icr ! 

Um  ^cinen  (Segcn,  !I)ctne  Se^rc, 
^omm  fle^enb  t^,  o  $err!  ^u  !Dir  — 
5luf  ha^  burd)^  !?ebcn  fie  gcleitcn 
§err!  5)icfe  !Deinc  ^inbcr  ^ier! 
5(nicn. 

Siebe  iBcibe!  ^^  gibt  njo^l  unter  aden  rctigiofen  unb  bur* 
gerlidjen  geftcn  fcine^,  ba^^  mit  fo(rf)cr  ^nnigtcit,  mit  fodder  2kht 
greube  unb  Sonne  gcfciert  murbc,  ale  ha^  geft  bcr  33ereintgung 
jtpeier  liebenben  ^crjen,  ai^  hit  ^ereinigung^feier  jiucier  fiir  ein^ 
onber  gefc^affenen  <2ce(en !  Unb  iuenn  c^  im  Grbenfcben  luoljt  9)io' 
mcnte  gibt,  in  bencn  U)ir  un^  bcr  (Srbc  cntriicft  unb  bcm  ^immel, 
ben  (Scligen  nci^er  fu()(cu,  fo  laijit  ber  2JJomcnt,  in  midjcm^k, 
meine  iBieben  fid)  gegcnmdrtig  befinben  getwig  ju  benfetbeit ;  benn 
gibt  c§  tootji  cin  erljebenbcrcx^  ^ciini^tfcin  aU  ha^,  ein  $qu^  ju 
griinben,  eine  gamilie  ;^u  bilbcn,  gibt  c^  tool)!  cine  fd)onere  (Smp^ 
finbung  a(§  bie,  ein  nii^Iidjcr  ^ing  in  bcr  fctte  ber  ntenfd^Iic^en 
®efe(Ifd)aft  ju  iDerben;  gibt  e^  fcf)Iie6(id)  ujo^I  ein  befeligenbere« 
©efii^I,  q(^  ha^,  bQ§  jebc  unferer  (Smpfinbungcn  eincn  trcuen 
Siebcr^QlI  finbet!? 

(Swollen  luir  aber  bicfcn  crnftn^icfitigen  3Dloment,  ha  unfer 
^erj  gcoffnet,  unfer  (2 inn  crfd)roffcn  unb  unfer  (^cmutt)  fiir  alle 
beffcre  ^inbriicfe  cuipfcingtid)  ift  —  jo,  foUen  toir  biefen  5lugen* 
blicf,  in  njeldjcm  fid)  fo  gu  fogcn,  hit  5$ergQngen^eit  mit  ber  ^u-- 
funft  —  ft)ie  jum  5lbfd)iebe  !ii§t  —  Doruber  sie^en  laffcn  ot)nc 
un^  bettjugt  ju  hjerben,  tt)tc  fo  h)ir  biefc  greubc  ber  33ereinigung 
ouc^  fortbauernb  feft  fatten  foKcn?  ®eft»i§  nid)t\  unb  jmar  um  fo 
mcniger  otS  inir  }a  nur  atljugut  miffen,  wit  fd)ncl(  unb  piiditig 
foId)c  3}comente  im  l^eben  ba^infc^U)inbcn !  Ober  gtauben  (Bit  ttroa, 
bnfe  bic  finnlic^e  !['tcbc,  ba^  ^^arte  9^ot^  bcr  Sangen  ;  bic  (ieb(id)c 
3lnmutl),  unb  bie  ent3iicfcnbe  (2cl)on^cit  aUcin,  f(' on  auercic^cn  ba^ 
c^c(id)e  ^cbcn  ju  cincm  glud(id)en  unb  bcglucfcnben  gu  mac^en? 
5ld),  tt)ie  balb  fd)tt)inbet  nic^t  ha^  5(((e^!  ^Dvn  Sam  jnn  y\^.  T)it 
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Slumittl)  tiigt,  bie  (S^on^cit  triigt,  ritft  fc^on  ber  tDetfe  ^onig ! 
SBotten  (£ic  aber  fic^  ftct^  biefcr  33erbinbung  frciten  fonuen,  bann 
ift  c^  n6tf)ig,  ha^  (5te  bic  gcgen)ctt[ocn  ^f(id)tcn,  bie  (Sic  ntit  gc* 
gcniuartigcm  fcicrlid)en  5lft,  in  biefcr  tncifjenotfeu  ©timbe  fid)  fo 
gerne  aufbiirbcn,  bie  gegenfeitigen  ^fUd)tcn,  bie  SOneu  unfere  I)ei-' 
(igc  9?c(igion  aiiffcgt,  geiiau  feuiien  (cnien  mib  tvcu  niib  iinKig  k^ 
fofgcn !  baiui  ift  Co3f)non  (icbcr  (331au0euc>bnibcr  311  iDiffeu  uotljig, 
bajj  (Sic  biefcr  ifjrcr  mnimcljrigcn  ^^ebciiogcnoffin,  bic  mm  bcu 
tvciibcforgtcn  ^Inilcr,  bic  jiirtlidjlicbcnbc  3Dhittcr,  ba^^  fd)u(5cnbc  iSU 
lcruI)aito  ocrldpt  iinb  i^r  @(iicf  luib  i()r  ©cfdjic!  ancfdjlicjlid)  in 
3^rc  ^cinbc  Tegt,  ftcK^  cine  iDaljrljaft  ftanbljaftc  !irenc  nnb  !?icbe 
bejengen,  nnb  ^mnr  nidjt  cine  ?icbe  im  gcuiofjnlidjcn,  irbifc()en  Sinnc, 
Qber  cine  folc^c,  bic  in  mal^rcr  5(d)tnng,  in  anfricljtigcr  Scrtt)^ 
fdjci^nng  mnr^elt;  bcnn  cine  fo(d)e  $iebc  nnr  ift  Don  cwiger  Sort== 
baiter,  Don  unauftoftic^cn  iBanbcn  nmfd)(nngcn!  Sic  I)abcn  fcrner 
biefcr,  i()rcr  l^cbenx^gcfdfjvtin  ftct^  cin  trcncr  nnb  rcbtidjcr  (Srndl)* 
rer  nnb  ^^crforgcr  jn  fcin,  ifjr  ftct^  nnb  innncr  fdjiil^cnb  nnb 
fd)irmcnb  jnr  Scitc  jn  ftcljn  —  bcnn  bcr  ®attc  ift  ber  9?egcnt 
be^  §Qnfc^,  bie  ^>f(id)t  bc^  9?cgcntcn  abcr  ift  nidjt  nnr  jn  f}crr== 
fd)cn,  fonbcrn  and;  ein  fdji^'cnbcr  nnb  Dcrforgenber  33ater  jnfein! 
3^rc  i^ftidjt  ift  c^  fd)Iicfj(i^  3f)rer  l^ebcn^genoffin  baa  ^nd)  Sljrct^ 
^crjcn^  nub  3f)rcr  ©cbanfcn  ftctv^  offen  jn  l^atten,  bamit  fie  p  jc^ 
ber  ^c\t  barin  (efen  !onne,  obcr  mit  anbern  Sorten  i()r  tjcrtrau^ 
nngc>t»oU  ^rcnb  nnb  ^'cib  ftct^  licbcuoll  mit^ntljeiten,  —  ^icg  finb 
bic  ^f(id)tcn,  lieber  (^(anben^brnber,  njctc^c  Sic  3I)i'cr  ^cbcn^gc^^ 
noffin  gcgeniibcr  yt  erfiitlen  fjaben,  finb  Sic  Ijic^n  bcrcit  fo  befta-- 
tigcn  Sic  bic§  bnrd)  cin  e^r(id)c»3  nn0crle^(id)c^    ,,3^i-" 

Unb  nun,  tiebe  ®Iaubcnf^fd)tt)efter!  menbe  id)  mid)  an  Sic,  iDcnn 
ci5  bie  *ipftid)t  31)vea  fatten  ift  Sic  au§  5ld)tnng  .^n  licbcn,  fo  ift 
Co  I)ingcgcn  loicbcr  i^rc  Sdjntbigfcit  bcffcn  I'icbc  nnb  5(d)tnng  ,;;n 
ucrbienen,  nnb  jluar  inbcm  Sic  i()nt  in  gliiljcnbcr  ^fi^'^^i^j^'^i^  ^"^ 
Ijanijcn,  il)n  licbcn  mit  ber  gan^cn  Sdrmc  eincv  finblidjfrommcn 
Apcrjcm^;  mit  bem  3*^^*^"^""  ^inc^^  (icbcrfitntcn  Sinncv;  mit  ber 
gan.^cn  ipingcbung  cinc^  gottbnrdjfjnndjtcn  (^emiit^e^!  5}ie  5(d}tnng 
nnb  233cvti)]d]ci^nng  tec  23'ianncc  i\nlangt  and)  Hdjtnng  i3on  Seite 
M  Seibe^>,    (Sr  fei  Q^r  Sdjmncf  nnb  ^icrbe;  bcr  Stol^  Q\)xt^ 
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§er^cn^,  bic  ^rone  3r)re«  gnupteS  unb  bilbe  bcu  ©(anj  3^vc« 
gaufe^,  3()r  @atte  fei  Sl)v  rcblir^er  (Ernd^rer  unb  53crforgcr,  Qlir 
®tab  unb  3()re  ^Stiil^e  —  nun  fo  miffen  bcnn  and:}  (Sie  ba^  (Sr- 
trorbene  ju  fdja^en  unb  mtt  llinfid)!  3U  toermalten,  fo  iviffen  benn 
and)  ^\t  fid^  fetneg  ©dju^cS  },n  erfreucn  unb  bcffen  burd)  ein  bc^ 
fc^eibeue^,  frommed  iBene^mcu  ftets  n)urbig  ju  fein !  Q)v  Scbcn^^^ 
Oenoffe  foil  ftct^  niittl)ei(fam  gcgen  ©ie  fein,  fo  feieu  <Bk  bcnn  nuc^ 
tPQ^r^aft  t^eifneljincnb  unb  mitcmpfinbeub,  ba  uid)t§  fo  fel}v  ,;^ur 
Sicbc  anrcgtaf^  aufridjtige,  I)cr:innit3e  2:f)eilna^mc !  3c^  frage  (gie 
nun,  finb  ^ic  eiu  fiir  aUemal  cutfc^toffen  btefe  ^^xz  e^e(id)cn  ^^f(ic^^ 
ten  ftcK^  ju  crfiiden^  fo  fprcd)cn  (Bk  bieJ3  an^  burd)  eiu  aufrid)- 
tigea    „3a!" 

Unb  nun,  mogc  bcnn  (^h^tt  bcr  ^cvr  i()rc  frommen  33oifdt?e 
ijernonimcu  \)ahcn  unb  3^neu  feincn  53ciftanb  unb  fctnc  .f)i(fc  »cr^ 
(eii)en,  bnfi  ^ic  fie  and)  nucfiif}rcu  fonnen,  benn  n^a  n:i^  xS  'n  DX 
IS  V3in  iS^>*  Nlt5^.  „^o  ©ott  nid)t  bant  bo^^  §aut^  bc§  Men« 
—  fo  uiul)eu  bic  9}^etfter  fid)  t^ergebene^!  bod)  be^aupten  fdion  un= 
fere  froutnien  5((ten  iS  j^v^'Dtt  "ntsS  xnn  bcr  Qufrid)tig  bem  @utcu 
uad)ftrebt,  bem  t)erl)i(ft  and)  &ott  ha^nl  alfo  fet  e^.    5{men. 


It 

Unfer  erfter  ®eban!e  gi(t  T)ir  5Itrmdd)tigcr,  bcr  T)n  be6  (Sc^ 
geu$  duett  unb  llrf^jrung  bift,  unb  fo  ri^ten  Uiir  benn  unfer  cr^ 
fte§  Sort  an  T:>id),  an  T)\d\  5Bater  im  ^immel!  ba§  inbriinftige 
®ebett)  —  T)n  ujofieft  uu3  na^e  fein  in  biefer  (Stunbe,  ha  fo  oietc 
im  <Stitten  gu  T)ix  betl^en!  ju  ^ir  ffe^en  toir  iunigeu  ^erjen^ ; 
'Ln  irotteft  bie  dfjt,  toddjt  U)ir  umt  im  <Sinnc  S^einer  ^citigen 
^el^re  einfegnen  iDotten,  ^u  eiuer  friebli(^en,  g(u(flic^en  unb  !um^ 
mer(ofen  geftalteu,  fiir  atte  ^eiten.  5!meu. 

Siebe  iBeibe!  SBeuu  id)  (Sie  bto§  an  H^  Wln^Ux  eiuer  ju^ 
friebcuen  unb  glucftid^en  S^c  t)ern)eifen  n^ottte,  fo  ^tk  id)  3^nen 
uid)t6  anbereg  ^u  fageu,  a(^  „(^e^ct  ^iu  unb  a^met  (5uern  ^(tern 
nad)/' 
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Ttnn  vok  t)ie(e  fdirocre  unb  triibc  3^itcn,  Xok  Dicic  fum- 
mcrtioflc  unb  triibfeligc  (Stunben ;  trie  t)ic(e  forgenttottc  Zac^c  unb 
9^dd:te  fie  awd}  burd)(cbcn  mugtcn,  fo  blicb  i^r  e^cddicv^  unb 
I)auiMirf)c«  ^cbcn  bod)  ftct^  ctn  gnfricbencv^  unb  uncijdjitttcvte^ 
cin  muftcrgiltigc^  unb  nQc^a^mnng^Mrcrt^c^ ! 

Tod)  n{d)t  blog  jeigcn  U)il(  id)  3r)ncn  bn^  ^cdc  33i(b  cincr 
Qutcn  (5l)c,  id)  n>ill  (gic  ober  jnglcid)  kl)rcn,  niie  cin  gntei^  c^c^ 
Ii(f)e^  unb  ^anclidjc^  ?cben  gu  griinben  ift,  ben  ®runb^fei(cr  ju 
cincr  boucrnb  g(iirf(id)cn  G^c  UjiU  ic^  (Sic  Qufrid)tcn  le^rcn,  unb 
baju  jitirc  ic^  boe  crcig  rcid)e  unb  uncrfc^opflidic  ©ottcv^mort,  ujcI* 
d)ccIautct:'Hr3S  vm  irrK3  p2n  ,icx  nxi  r:*<  r\i<  tr^K  n:r  p  ^>* 
inN  „(f«  t)crlaffc  barum  brr  ^ann  fcincn  3?Qtcr  unb  feine  TlwU 
Ux  unb  ^angc  [cincm  S£?eibc  an,  fo  bog  fie  cin  SSefcn  cini^madjcn !" 

I^og  ba^  el)e(id)c  ii^cbcn  bcv  gcgcnfcitigen  $?icbe  bebavf,  n)ie 
bic  ^pponge  3:^au  unb  SS^arme,  brand)!  ujo^l  nid)t  erft  gcfagt  gu 
Uicrtcn,  bo  eine  liebelofc  C^e  cincm  bccfclofcn  ^anfc  glcidit,  ba^ 
cine  3^it^^"9  ^^^)^  fcftfteljn  mag,  boc^  nur  afljubalb  burc^  bic 
3citfturme  jcrfdflt  unb  gu  @runbe  gc^t!  SBol^i  Icigt  fid)  bie  ^iebe 
nic^t  er!dm))fcn  unb  nidjt  crfaufcn  in-n  pn  b^  nx  tr\s  jn^  dn 
A  im^  Tin  nnnxn  =  Unb  gdbc  man  auc^  ade  (gc^d^c  fiir  bic  i^icbc 
^in,  fo  njdrc  bocf)  33cra(^tung  nur  bcr^etoinn!  bic  2itht  abcr  mu§ 
}a  auf  gcgenfeitigc  5ld)tung  bcru^en,  unb  bicfc  Idgt  fid)  n)oI)(  cr- 
ringcn  unb  genjinnen  —  unb  claret  unb  ac^tct  bic  ®attin  im  2D?annc 
bic  (Stdrfc,  bie  ^raft  unb  ha^  (Sticben,  fo  niiirbigc  unb  cl^rc  ber 
®atU  im  ©cibe,  bie  gdrtlicftc  unb  aufrid)tigc  5ln^dngli^!cit,  ba§ 
fromme  unb  treuc  Saltcn  im  $aufe  unb  cnb(id)  bic  (Bfijtvadjt 
unb  bie  33crlaffcnf)cit  bcffclbcn. 

|)icr,  an  ber  (Bd)mUt  M  eftclid^cn  Ztmpci^  mu§  ber  ®atte 
aU  bie  SSorjiige,  bie  cr  tttoa  fcincr  ®attin  jut)or  fjQt  ^u  ben  gu- 
gen  bcrfelben,  refignirenb  nicberlcgcn,  fotoic  bie  ^attin  n)icbcr  auf 
bic  ctmaigen  if)rigcn  ocr3id)tcn  mug! 

®Ieid)  miiffen  bcibc  (S^cl^dlftcn  fic§  biinfen,  gfei^  an  33or* 
giigen  unb  5lnfprud)cn,  gkicf)  an  9?ec^ten  unb  ^flic^tcn,  fo  nur 
bett?df)rt  i;nb  bctra^r^citct  fic^  ha^  !inx  nt^^iS  vm 

Unb  fo  tt)ie  bag  iSBeib  !cin  anbcre^  iBilb,  aU  t>a^  itjvt^ 
2y?annc§  im  ^crjen  trage  —  ujie  c§  l^cigt:  ..  .  ^nStJ^o^  Kini  3^ur 
(5r  ^errfc^e  in  btr,  alfo  (ebc   and)    ber  ®attt  nur    in   i^r,  mit 
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i^r ;  bur(^  unb  fitr  fie  —  nid}t  tiitr  m  ^oufe  iinb  bent  <Sc^einc 
iiac^,  fonberti  itberatt  unb  immcv  —  unb  miiffcn  fcfbft  SBater  unb 
9J?utter,  n^ic  bic  (2rf)rift  njtd,  in  ben  ^intergrunb  treten,  bamit 
tit  ®attin  ganj  beS  93^anne^  ^cr^  aut^fiide. 

®ie  (iebe  ©(oubcn^fdiiDcftcr,  Ujerben  ferner  in  bent  ^axU 
Iirf)cn  (Sftern^Qufe  berbteiben  unb  gett)ig  ftetg  bcfliffen  fein  Qljtcn 
(SItern  einc  p,ute  unb  banfbnre  Xoc^tev  p  fein,  bod)  biirfen  fie 
niema(6  t^crgcf'en  ha^  (gie  nic^t  blo^  !Iodtcr,  fonbern  and)  ©nttin, 
nid)t  bIo$  ^inb,  fonbern  ai\^  $3eib  unb  int  bcfd)ran!tern  (Sinnc 
nu(^  §an^?frau  finb. 

(So  treten  and)  (^ic  ntein  grcunb,  nicf)t  nur  qI§  3JJann  unb 
®attc  ein  nenc§  SSer^a(tni§  an,  fonbern  and)  a(^  ^inb  unb  <Sot)n ! 
unb  (Sie  njerbcn  ^offentlid)  nidjt  nur  cin  guter,  treucr  unb  Heben* 
ber  ^atk  fin,  fonbern  and)  cin  banfbarer  (SoI)n  —  n)ie  (Sie  c§ 
bi^f)er  ben  llv^cbcrn  il)rcr  ^cbcn^tage,  fo  axui}  ben  iBegriinbern 
3^rer  (gclbftflcinbigfeit  unb  3l)re^  er)e(id)en  unb  I)autMid]cn  ^ebene 
fein !  ^iDenn  fo  nur  nieine  i^ieben  n^cnn  g(eid)e  ®efu{)(e  unb  (Sm^finbim^ 
gen  fiebefee(en  —  n)enn  (2ic  (iebe  ©(auben^fc^trefter  tro^  M  (Sltern^ 
^aufe§  einc  mufterf)afte  ®attin  —  unb  (Sic  ntein  greunb  tro^  3{)rer 
(Selbftftcinbigleit  aU  SO^ann  unb  (3(itk,  bo^  fd)mieg-  unb  biegfom 
M  (So^n  unb  ^an^gcnoffe  fein  ftierben,  bann  erft  nnrb  if)re  (5I)e 
cine  fegen^rcid)e  unb  niufter^afte,  cine  ^eiltJoKe  unb  beneiben^- 
toert^e  feitt,  unb  b(eiben,  5(ntcn. 


12. 

3u  !Dir  §crr!  erl^eben  tt)ir  betenb  unfere  ^erjen  unb  un* 
fere  S3Ii(fe,  auf  H^  ;3Du  une  na^c  feieft  mit  ^eincm  (Segcn,  benn 
ben  3:)u  fegneft,  ber  ift  gefegnet!  urn  !^eine  f)intntlif(^c  33ater^nlb 
beten  toir  fiir  biefe  ^eine  ^inber  beibe  —  bie  nun  nad)  IDeincnt 
^eiligen  9^atr)fd)ruffe  ba^  ^eitige  53anb  ber  ^tjt  fiir  i^r  tebelang 
urn  i^r  ^afein  fd)(ingen  n?o(ten!  inoge  e^  ein  ^dligcS  un^  cin 
fegenercid^e^  fein  fur  ode  3^iten.  Slnten. 
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griebc,  Sinlrad)t  unb  iunlcjc  Uebcvclnftimmung  bilbcn  bad 
gvofe  ©e^eimnig  bcr  9?atur  in  ifjvcm  ^cftonbe  unb  in  i()rem 
fcocni^rcicfieu  Sirfcn!  gricbe,  (Sintradjt  unb  a(I)'citit3e  ^avnionic 
finb  bie  (Scintcn,  anf  trc(djcn  bcv  2^cnipcl  bc^  mcn[d)tid)cn  ^liidc^ 
unb  bed  mcnfd)Iid)cn  §cild  ruljt  —  unb  gvicbc,  (5intrnd)t  unb 
forttDnf)vcnbcr  Ginnono  finb  fc>  and),  bie  bnd  §and  unb  bic  ga= 
milic  fcft.  unb  fiiv  bic  ^ancr  crl;a(ten.  ^orum  Ijcifet  cd  and)  fo 
»a^r  itnb  trcffenb  bei  unfcrn  5Utcn:  DiSs  }^K  DlSu^  |\s  DX  =  2Bo 
fcin  Jvriebc  ^errfdjt,  ba  jci^It  and)  nlled  5(nbcve  nid)KM 

SS^ad  jebod)  gricbe,  (iintrad)t  unb  llcbcvcinftimmung  finb, 
bad  Yoiii  idj  3^ncn  in  biefem  erftcn  SOZomcnte  ^pic^tgetrcu  jur 
!iDarnat^a(f)tnnG  and  ^ai  Icqcu. 

S3}cnn  Sic  licbc  53cibc  irdfinen,  ha\]  bort  fd)on  n)al)rl)after 
grtfbc  ^crrfd)t,  afltt)o  cd  njcbcr  3an!  nod)  (Stvcit  unb  ^abcr  giOt, 
unb  bag  bort  fc^on  bcm  c^etic^cn  gricbcn  ©eniigc  gctciftct  ift,  all* 
too  !cinc  @e(cgcn^eit  ^^nm  llnfricbcn  Qcfndjt  unb  gcbot^cn  n^irb  — 
fo  irrcn  <Sie  —  cincn  folc^en  ncijatincn  griebcn  nennt  man  niit 
9?fd)t  Oiul^c!  unb  bic  ]^crrfd)t  ja  alljuoft  fclbft  unter  gcinben  — 
ha^  c^elic^c  ?cbcn  abcr  nerlangt  nic^r,  Dcrlangt  einen  grieben, 
bcr  fid)  cingcrt  in  gegenfeitiger  Siebc,  5{d)tung  unb  3"^or!ommen^ 
l^cit!  bie  tfjdidjc,  l^ciudli^e-  (5intrad)t  n)unfd)t  nte^r;  fie  t)erlaugt 
cin  fortmd^renb  oereinted  (Strcben  m'lt  alien  ju  ®ebot^  fte^cnben 
SDiitteln  ju  bcm  einen  3ie(e,  n^cldicd  ta^  ©liicf  unb  bie  (geligtcit 
be^  (J^elebend  ift!  !iDie  e^elic^e  Uebereinftinimung  n)unfd)t  unb  be^ 
ge^rt  ein  gcgenfeitiged  Singel^n  in  ben  3Bi(Ien  unb  in  bie  (Smpfinbungen 
hc^  (Sinen  unb  bcdSlnbcrn !  unb  bieg  ift  toa^rlid)  bei(eibe  ni^t  fo  Ieid)t 
a(d  (Sie  Ikbt  iBeibe  bcnfen  unb  glauben  mogen  —  ju  folc^er  §ar^ 
monie  ge^ort  (deified*  unb  §crjendbilbung  —  ®ottcder!enntniB  nub 
borsiiglid^  tral^r^afte  ®ottedfurd)t !  njo  biefe  f)errf^t,  ba  iDO^nt  auc^ 
hit  2itht,  bie  (ganftmut^ ;  bk  ®ebulb  unb  t>k  5(udbauer  —  ba  t^ront 
bie  5{rbettfamfeit,  toelc^e  ha^  Seben  oerfugt,  bic  ®)3arfam!eit,  bie  H^ 
^ausi  fiillt  unb  enblii^  \>k  2Btrt§Iid)feit,  iDctdie  ed  angcne^m  ma^t ' 

X;ie  el)elid)e  33erbinbung  ineine  \?ieben  gibt  ju  fo   »ielen   er- 
bouIid)en  :33etrad)tungen  2Infag,  bag  id)  3^nen  too^I  red)t  t)ie( 
fagen  fjattt,  bod)  jie^e  ic^  ed  t)or,  3^nen  bor^ugtid)  bic   (Sintra^t 
n)arm  and  ^erj  legen,  ujcil  n^n  xSiD  .Tn  «T  —  unb  fo   hjic  un= 
fere  51eltern  mit  '^t6)t  be^au)3ten  mSj  |^K  DiSu>  }^*?  DX,  olfo  toagcu 
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\mx  ben  (Sa^  umlcl^renb,  ju  beljauptcn,  \>a^  bort,  rt)o  anfeittgc  liber* 
cinftimmmtg  unb  (Stntradjt  ^errfd)cn,  bort  auc^  Wc^  unb  i\mx  alien 
®utc  tft! 

iDer  nial^rl^afte  griebe  crjcugt  ©etuigfamfeit,  n)0  abcr  QixU 
c«  ©liicf,  o^ne  ©eniigfamfcit  —  ober  too  f)at  je  ba^  2)ti6ge[dji(I 
^lal^  gegriffen  nebeit  ber  3"f^^^^*''"'^)^it  ^ 

!iDa§  Cebcn  ineine  i^icbcn  ift  reid)  unb  manntgfad)  an  $i}ed)* 
fetfdden  —  nid)t  immcr  gc()t  c§  nad)  uuferem  Sunfdje,  fonbern 
ad^iioft  gcgcn  benfelbcn  —  ein  SJiifjmut^  bcmcidjtigt  (id)  unfer, 
foUcn  mir  benfclben  ct\Da  in^  §au^  briugen  unb  ba  jnr  ©citung  font- 
men  Ia[fen?i)^in,  licbe  ©(auben«<gcnoffcn,  ba§§au§  fci  eine  5lnbac^t^= 
\tatk,  in  bem  bie  Sicbe  t^ren  SlUar  i:)aht  —  nub  fo  h)ie  n?ir  beim 
(Eintritt  in  bie  ©otteeftdtte  ben  ©taub  be§  3((Itag^(eben§  unb  bcr 
gemeinen  <Sorge  Don  un^  fc^utteln  foUcn,  alfo  fo((cn  mir  beim 
(Sintvitt  in  ben  (iebgemeifjten  ^rci^^  bcr  |)du^Mid)fcit,  jebe  (Sorge 
unb  jeben  Summer  an  bcr  ^djmik  bci^fclbcn  (affcn,  um  an^-- 
fc^fiegtid)  ber  Sicbe  unb  bcr  3cirt(id)fcit  ju  Icben  !  ^Der  Siebc  unb 
ber  3cirific^^{^i^/  bie  fie  licbe  ©lanbenegenoffen  im  ^er^cn  tragen 
follen,  beren  ©tamm  (Sie  ftet^  ju  I)egen  unb  ju  pflegen  Ijabcn,  3^)^^ 
(Sorge  fei  ee  3I)rcm  angctrauten  (gotten  ^a^  SD^arftfebcn  mil  fei* 
ncn  ^orgen  unb  mannigfadjcn  53cfd)n)rvbcu  ^n  crleic^tern  ja  cer- 
geffcn  ju  mad}en;  Dergcffen  ju  madjen  burd)  jarte  g^i^'^^'^ci"^'^^^"^ 
^cit,  bnrc^  innige2{n^dng(id)feit  unb  fvennblidjc,  liebetiotte  ^^eitna^me. 

Hidjt  imnter,  meine  Sieben  gc[d)iel)t  Don  jcber  ^eite  ba^ 
5Icd)te  unb  9xecl)te,  gar  oft  luerben  balb  Don  ber  (Sinen,  halh  Dor 
bcr  anbern  ^titt  getter  begangen  —  bod)  hjo  ma^rljofter  griebe 
ift,  ift  c^  and)  mit  mcnigen,  fanften  unb  belc^renben  Sortcn  ab* 
gctljan,  n)ie  fd)on  ber  Seife  le^rt  —  .nnnx  no^n  D^ti^c  h^  hv"^ 
Sel)e  aber,  altmo  eine  9^ec^t^aberei  fic^  geltenb  mad)t,bort  ift  aU^ 
bato  ber  golbcne  griebe  gett)ic^en,  ba§  ^du^Hdjc  (3iM  jerftort  unb 
auf  ben  Shiincn  bcv^felben  fii^t  al^bann  iia§>  Unveil  aB  freifc^enbc 
(Sule,  bie  all  bie  guten  (5ngc(,  bie  im  §au)e  ttjeilen  unb  toalten 
foden,   Dcrfd)eud)t. 

1)od)  ®ie,  Ucber  ^kuben^bruber,  finb  ja  ein  5^amcn§bruber 
unb  ^ac^fomme  ienc§  grogen  5l^nen  Don^bem  gefcbrieben  ift,  bag 
er  ein  DiStt^  Pjirn  DiSi:>  3m«  tDar,  fo  mie  (Sic  liebe  ®(aubeni^ge= 
uoffin  eine  Dcrlaffene  ^aife  finb,  n)elc|er  ber    (^attt  nunme^r  %U 
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M  fcin  foK  unb  Itjirb  —  unb  fo  Itcgt  fd)on  in  biefen  3«f^fltgfei^ 
ten  cine  getoiffe  iBurgfc^Qft  3f)re^  frieblii^en  unb  ^armonifrf)en 
3u[ammen(cbcn§  nnb  SStrfen^.     9J^oge  t^  alfo   gefc^c^en.    5lmen. 


13. 

l^icbe  iBcibe!  d^  ift  cin  fc^mercr,  cin  h)td)ttgcv;  ja  ein  le* 
bcn^n)t(i)tigcr  <S^ritt,  ben  fie  nun  Dor  ®ott  bcm  §cnn  unb  ben 
a)2en|djcn  :tl)uen  unb  barum  U)o((en  mx  \m^  bie  §itfe  unb  ben 
(Segen  ©otte^  erfk^en  fur  iejjt  unb  fur  atte  3^^^^"^  ^^^9^  ^^  "^^ 
in  @nabc  er^oren.  5lmcn. 

\nSK  ']\iSni  ^i::;  "]!:>♦  J'S^  *rSn  ntrxm  ^Sx  ^^Sn  nt:^x  S«  ^n  = 
benn  tt)o  bu  t)inget)ft  mil  aud)  ic^  t}inge^n,  unb  tvo  t>n  meilft,  toifl 
Qud)  id)  njcilen  —  ift  \a  'Dmx  ^oitand}  mein  33oIf  unb'Detn®ott 
and)  mcin  ®ott !''  2Ufo  liebc  ®(aubent^fd)mefter  fprad)  einft  bie  fromme, 
ant)anglid)e  '^\xt^  ju  i^rer  (Sc^miegermutter,  unb  bag  liebe  ®rau^ 
bcn^fdimefter  fei  ftct^  and)  ^\)v  frommer  S3orfal^  biefem  3{)rett 
fiinftigen  ^eben^genoffen  gegenuber.  55$o  bu  ^ingefjft,  toill  aucft  ic§ 
^inge^n"  Sie?  foil  etuja  bie  @attin,  beren  Sirfung^freiS  ber  ^dug> 
lid)e  §crb,  beren  etreben  bag  groI)mad)en  beg  (fatten  beren  9^in* 
gen  bie  Crbnung  beg  §aufeg  fein  foil  unb  mug  —  bem  50^anne, 
beffen  iBcruf  eg  ift  ^u  fcien  unb  ju  ernbten ;  ju  erftreben  unb  ein- 
ju^eimfen,  auf  jeben  S^ritt  unb  (gdjritt  folgen?  33ertrdgt  fic^ 
bieg  mit  ber  SSSiirbe  beg  SK^eibeg,  Don  bem  eg  l^eigt  nn  miDD  Sd 
ntt^is  *%,  bag  bie  |)err(id)feit  unb  bie  ^kxh^  beg  SBeibeg  bie  ®c^ 
mutl^Iid)feit  unb  bie  ^nnerlidifett? 

^nbeffen  gibt  eg  nid}t  nuc^  ein  frommeg  ©eleiten  im  ®eifte, 
ein  tt)ir!(ic^eg  SD^ttge^n  im  ^erjen  unb  im  (ginne?  Senn  ber 
^Jiann  l^inaug^ie^t  in'g  ®m\ii){  hci^  a((tdg(id)en  gebeng  urn  bag 
tdglidje  ^rob  ^u  erirerben  unb  bie  trcue  (3atiin  i^m  i^re  ^eigen 
(gegenettiunfdje  nac^fenbet,  unb  fiir  i()n  unb  feinc  reb(id)en  S3eftrc* 
bungcn  jum  (Spenber  atleg  ®uten  aufrid)tig  iniet,  ge^t  fie  ha 
nid)t  mit  i^m?  Unb  mnn  ber  ®atte  braugcn  !dm|)ft  unb  ernjirbt 
unb  bie  treue  ©enoffin  ^u  §aufe  fic^  nur  fdrglicfe  einrid)tet,  n^eil 
fie  feine  5Irbeit,  feine  3)?u^e  unb  feincn  (gdjWcig  loitrbigt  unb  uut^ 
cmpfinbet,   ift  fie  ha  nic^t   mit  i(jm  ?  unb  iDcnn  hk  (Ratlin  ftet4 
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fe^nfu^t^ood  bcm  Qbh)efenbcn  fatten  enUjegen^arrt,  nm  i^n  bur(^ 
i^rc  2kht,  burc^  i^re  3"^oi*fommenI}eit,  iDte  burcf)  ifjre  gro^ilic^* 
unb  greunblid)fett  fitr  bte  (Sorgen  mib  SD^ii^cn  bc^  ^Ifltagc^tcbeng 
3U  entfc^cibigen  —  ift  fie  bann  jnd)t  obennal^  mit  if)m?  uiib  tcenn 
fdjiiegtid)  ber  ®atte  ben  einen  Ort,  QKiro  ba^>  ©litcf  unb  ba^  ®c= 
fcl)i(f  il)m  nidjt  tvoljUvoikn,  tt)ei(  eben  bort  feine  :©eftimmun9  nid)t 
ift,  t)er(a§t,  urn  ein  beffercv^  l>o§  ^icr  obcr  bort  ju  finbcn,  unb  bie 
(^attin  i^m  tiertrauung^^DoK,  o^ne  gu  jogern  unb  ju  murrcn,  fa 
felbft  aufmunternb,  fofgt!  gel^t  fie  ba  im  eigent(id)cn  <Sinnc  nid)t 
niit  il)m?  ^Sx  ']Sn  ntrx  ^x  -a.  9hir  n»o^in  hn  (d)]t,  ge^e  unb 
folge  auc^  id^  im  @eifte,  uur  an  Reiner  ®eitc  tt)i(I  ic^  mein  ®Iii(f ; 
nur  in  !5)einer  3?a^e  meine  <SeIigfcit  finben  —  unb  jtear  tocti  ja 
^ein  ^ol!  and)  mein  53oIf,  unb  bein  ®ott  ouc^  ber  9}?eine  ift! 
toeil  ja  !Dein  2^I)un  unb  T)einc  ©cfinnung  ber  SJ^einigcn  flleic^t 
—  n)ei(  and)  !5:^u  Ja  a(^  3«be  benfft,  ftrebft  unb  fufjift  unb  nur 
mit  ®ott  au^^  unb  cingeljft! 

(So  aber  ttJic  e^  ber  aufridjtigc  SSitte  biefcr  3^rer  2ebcn§' 
gefa^rtin  ift,  unb  fein  mug,  i^nen  anf  bem  Dvofen  —  unb  ;Dorncn= 
pfab  be3  jDafein^  unget§ei{ten  unb  toiltigen  §erjen§  in  folgen,  fo 
fei  aui^  Q\)x  3Sorfat^  Ucber  iBrdntigam  ]^Sx  'yhn  •t^xai.  SS?o  bu 
toeilft,  n)i((  and)  id)  meilen,  mit  anbcrn  SBorten,  ujo  T)u  bift  ba^ 
l^in  ift  auc^  mein  ^innen  unb  Xrac^tcn,  mein  ^trcben  unb  $3olIen 
gcrid)tet,  jeber  meiner  ®eban!en  gilt  ^ir  —  unb  too  ic^  auc^  bin, 
uberalt  ]d)tt)ebt  T)ein  iSitb  mir  t)or,  troftenb  unb  ermut^igenb,  cr^ 
frifd)enb  nnb  ftdrfenb!  ^ein  ©cnugunb  feinc  greube,  fcin  33ergnii* 
gen  unb  feine  guft  fprid)t  mid)  an,  fo  bu  nid)t  X^eil  an  biefelben 
nimmft,  unb  |mar  n)ci(  ja  ;Dein  33oIf  mein  SSoI!  unb  bein  ®ott 
auc^  ber  9)Zeine  ift!  roeit  ^eine  ^flid)ten  ja  auc^  Tldnc  finb  — 
toeil  toir  beibe  ja  nii^t  nur  un§  fefbft  angefpren,  fonbern  aud)  un^ 
ferem  (Stamme  unb  unferem  ®otte  —  i^nen^aber  fonnen  toir  uur 
bur^  ein  t)ereintcev  frommeS  (Streben  unb  3uf<in^tttentoir!en  bienen ! 

2}logen  benn  alfo  biefe  frommen  33orfd^e  (Sie  nie  oerfaffen 
unb  (Sic  fiinnen  getroften  ^er^eng  unb  frozen  <Sinne§  ber  ^n^ 
funft,  bie  in  ®ottc^?  23atcr^anb  ru^t,  entgegenfe^n  unb  entgegenger)n, 

3u  ^ir  abcr,  o  ®ott,  ift  unfer  ^cv^  unb  unfer  (Sinn  er* 
^oben.  —  gag  biefe^  iBunbnig,  toeldje^  biefe  3)cinc  ilinber   nun* 

3* 
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ttte^r   fd^Hegcn,   cin    un,5crlvenn(id)e^,    eiu    gtiicfUdjev^ ;   em  fro^e§ 
unb    em  ^eitigc^  fein.    2(mcn. 


14. 

„(5^  gibt  tm  SQ^cnfcficnlebcn  Slugenblicfe,  in  benen  tt)ir  bcm 
©ettgeift  nal)er  finb  aU  fonft"  unb  ju  jenen  ge^ort  unftrcitig  bic* 
fcr,  in  irel^cm  fid)  ^mei  fiebcnbe  §cr^en  mit  einai  bcr  fur  bie  i^e- 
benebaucr  fterbinbcn.  !Diefer,  in  njeld)cm  3Be()mutf)  unb  2S3onne, 
greube  unb  iBangigfeit,  ^ac^t  unb  9}(orgcn  fo  gu  fagen  fid)  be- 
gcgnen.  ^enn,  njd^renb  h)ir  in  foId)em  SJJomente  bie  fro^e  unb 
forglofc  Qugcnb^cit,  bie  frot)ltd)en  Qugenbfpiele  unb  bie  iugenblid)e 
?eid)tfertigfcit,  ba§  jdrtlidje  (5Iternf)aug  mit  feincr  ®emut{)(id)fcit 
^uriidlaffen  —  trcten  n^ir  urp(o^(id)  in  bie  bunffe,  bic^tDerf(^(eiertc 
3ufunft  unb  unn)i(lfiirlid)  fragen  n)ir  un^:  Sirb  and)  ber  (5rnft 
be^  ?eben^  fvo^Ud)  unb  t)eiter  on  un^  t)orbei;;ic^en  ?  Serben  bie 
S53o(!en,  bie  ben  fcftonften  griiljling^fjimmet  felbft,  3utt)eilen  tierbu* 
[tern  —  un§  blo^  einen  9}bment  beldftigen,  ober  njerben  fie  t>aQ 
<Sd)tff  unfere^  ^Dafein^  an  ben  ^lip^cn  beg  geben^meereC^  fd)eitern 
unb  jerfdiellen  loffen? 

@ie  beibe,  meine  !i?ieben,  fte^en  in  bicfem  SJJomente  an  bem 
<S^eiben3ege,  tt)o  bie  frof)e  ^^ergangenljeit  t)on  ber  biiftern  3"^i^^f^ 
fic^  fd)eibet,  unb  fo  jiemt  e^  fic^  bcnn  and),  bog  biefe  gragcn  an 
(gie  l^erantreten  unb  eine  ^ofung  beanfprud)en !  5(ber  gibt  e^  benn 
aucft  eine  Sofung?  55>eld)c§  9)^cnfd)enauge  waxt  fd}arf  unb  n^citfe- 
!^cnb  genug  nm  ben  bid)ten  <S4Ieier,  ben  ®ott  bcr  §err  in  feinem 
(Srbarmen  bem  „Sirb"  uorgejogen,  .;^u  bur^bringen?  ©emi^  !ei^ 
tJCig!  aber  einei?  t)ermogcn  n)irbod)!  unbba^ift:  unfere  3"^""f^ 
felber,  gliidHc^  unb  begliidenb  ju  geftalten  —  h)ei(  njatjriid) 
biejenigen  n)c(d)e  ®iM  unb  So^Ifa^rt  nur  t)on  Slugen  unb  t>on 
ftugern  Umftcinben  unb  3"f^^^^9fftten  eriDarten,  fonncn  bcm  manfen 
unb  fd)n)an!en  9'^ad)en  gleidj,  ^in  unb  l^er  auf  ben  Sdffern  bc3 
jDafeing  gefd)feubert  ttierben  unb  enblic^  nntcrge^n  —  biejenigen  aber 
ttjelc^e  ttiffen,  bag  ®{M  unb  UngUtct  tief  in  unferem  3nnern  ge* 
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boren  itnb  grogge^ogeit  tuerben,  — ,  tie  h)erben  aiic^  cinfetjen,  \)a^ 
c6  b(oe>  imb  an>fd){iej3({^  t)on  im^  ab()ani3t,  ob  h)ir  gtitcftirf)  ober 
iingUidlidj  fein  iroKcn!  ^enn  nja^rlii^  iiirfit  in  ben  vSdicit^cn  bie* 
fer  (^rbe,  nl^t  im  D^n^m  unb  im  5InfeI)n  unb  and)  n)al)rlt^  ni^t 
im  Siffcn  nnb  im  (Srfcnncn  —  (iegt  ba^3  (^liicf,  grabe  bicfc  finb 
gar  oft  bie  §ebc(  ju  nnfcrcm  33erbevbcn,  \>a^  id)xt  ble  5?crnunft, 
ba6  @otteen)ort  unb  bie  taglirfjc  (5rfQ()rnng  —  tva^  una  abcr  un* 
ftreitig  begliicft  nnb  bcfcetlgt  nnb  \va^  ooruigHd)  gceignet  ift,  ba§ 
Ci^clic^e  nnb  ^cin^tii^c  Scbcn  banernb  gfiidUd)  jn  erljatten,  ba^  finb: 
©otteefnr^t,  ©ottoertroncn  unb  gegcnfeitigc  an[)attcnbe  Sicbe!  NT 
iSai  ^:2  'n  nx  „5*nrd)te  ®ott,  inein  (So^n!  nnb  ^u  bift  cin  fiir 
ademaf,  ein  uon  adcn  Umftanten  nnb  55err)a(tniffen  nnabfjcingiger 
^dnig!  2r;nn  Sx  D*:itr  nv)  —  fo  bag  ^u  nie  tint  ben  3Serdn= 
ber(id)!eiten  nnb  Scd)fclfd(lcn  be^  ?cben§  in§  ®emcnge  fdmmft 
—  inJsaD  'n  hmi  'na  n^sr  nu^x  nain  ini  ^eigt  c§  fevncr,  §eir 
bcm  SJianne,  ber  in  ®ott  fein  SScrtranen  fe^t;  benn  beffcn  58er= 
trauen  tt)trb  auc^  burc^  ®ott  gered)tfcrtigt  fein  unb  nic  gu  (Scftan^ 
ben  toerben!  (Scfjtieglid)  aber  rnfe  id)  Jljuen  jn:  nt^KM  Dj;  D'-^n  nxi 
nanx  irrx  —  betradite  baa  ^ebcn  a(a  ein  (^^emcinfc^afttidjea  mit 
ber  !Dir  tjon  (^ott  ^ugct^eilten  igebenagenoffin  —  inbem  ^u  fie 
(icbeft  —  ©otteafnrc^t,  ©ottDertrancn  unb  2itht  !ann  unb  barf 
aber  anc^  nie  unb  niemaia  t)on  ^cite  bea  $3eibe§  Dermijt  mer* 
ben  unb  barum  mogen  bie  angcfii^rten  ®otteefprud)e  3f)nen  ftet§ 
gegenlDdrtig  fein,  anf  t>a^  (2ie  fie  bcfolgen,  bamit  3^r  ganjea  §e* 
ben,  ein  Dorjiiglidjea,  aber  Ql)x  e^elidjea  ein  gliidlidjea  unb  begliid* 
tea  fei,  n?aa  ®ott  gebe,    5lmen. 


15, 

(Sine  Ouede,  ^immefaiuonnen, 

eilber^efle,  9ieic^t  ber  ^ronnen, 

©c^nf  v^ott  ber  §err  —            3m  (^olDpofat  — 

§u(b  unb  (gegen,  Allien  fippcn, 

Wliih  .ttjie  9?egen,  S)ie  ba  nippen, 

Strait  urn  fie  l)er!  51.41  Sifberj'ira^. 
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$eitig  iBcBen,  T:k^cx^  59ronnen 

Sic^t  unb  !?eben,  ^e^rer  ©onnen, 

©trait  Don  i^m  au«  —  S^ennt   !i?icbc  man  — 

(5r  itur  fc^miicfet,  ®ie  befebet, 

Unb  bcgiadct,  (Sic  nur  t)ebet, 

gelb,  gtnr  unb  |)qu^!  3u  ®ott  ()inan! 

lOiebe,  ja  !?iebe,  bog  ift  ber  3o«^<^rfto^r  mittclft  beffen  ®ott 
bic  Scit  in^^  1)afcin  rief,  fie  (enrf)tct  in  ben  9J?t)riaben  (Sonnen 
am  ^immed^jelt ;  fie  (odt  bie  5B(nmen  auv^  ber  (Srbcntiefe  an§ 
^Tagc^Hc^t ;  fie  fd)inimcrt  unb  olftnjt  unb  buftet  in  bcrcn  garben 
unb  Siirgcn!  Ciebe  ift  ber  5(t^cm  ber  ^f^atur,  fie  atlein  erfitdet 
alle  9?anmc  unb  aWc  $IBefen  —  unb  fon^ie  bie  ii^uft  alle^  bnrd)- 
bringt  unb  not^iger  Sfi>eife  5(((c^  im  M  unb  ha^  m  felbft  bnrd)* 
bringcn  mn§,  fo  ift  bie  ?iebe,  ber  tnoraIif(^c  titt,  bie  moralifc^e 
Srnj{ef)nn9^fraft  ber  SBcfen  aii  im  SS}ertain 

Senn  bieg  aber  fd)on  bon  ber  ^uhc  im  ^IKgcmeinen,  im 
(^rogcn  unb  ©anjen  gilt,  nm  \vk  t)iel  mef)r  erft  bei  bem  e^e- 
lichen  33iinbni6,  ba  ift  fie  ba^  !Si?eben  fclbft!  5Inf  Siebe  nur  !ann 
ber  ^lempel  be§  el^clicfien  (3iiidc^  oufgcfii^rt  unb  bauernb  er^alten 
toerben,  in  ber  S^c  mug  e^  ^eigen  .  .  .  *S  nm  nnS  ^JN  „3rf) 
ge^ore  meinem  greunbc  an,  unb  mein  greunb  mir!" 

ftS^  9ef)ore  meinem  greunbe  an,"  miiffen  ©ie  fid)  tiebe 
®(aubenv^f(f)n)efter  ftett^  fagen,  n)ie  and)  \>aQ  Men  fic^  ge^ 
ftatten  mag  —  nic^t  nur  bem  ^amen  unb  bem  (Scf)eine  na^, 
fonbern  mit  ganjem  ^erjen  unb  ganger  (Seele,  mit  all  meinem 
Srrnd)tcu  unb  X()un ;  mit  all  meinem  (Sinnen  unb  ^eginnen ;  mit 
all  mcinen  2(ntagen  unb  Streben !  3cf)  gepre  meinem  ^reunbc 
an,  in  t^dtiger  fid)  dugernbcr  Siebe,  benn  mm  bie  laxtVi^  fie* 
benbe  ©attin  ta^  (Snrorbene,  f)auel)drtcrifd)er  Seife  and)  ^u  er* 
^alten  bcftrebt  ift  —  ift  ha^^  nid)t  ein  ^eujeis  inniger  2{nf)Qng(ic^* 
feit  ?  unb  njenn  im  §aufe  bic  ^dd)fte  D^einfjeit  unb  9^ein(id)!eit 
l^errfc^t,  unb  5IC(e§  unb  3ebe§  \ia§>  untierfennbare  ^e|3rage  ber  tief^ 
[ten  @orgfam!eit  an  fid)  trdgt,  ^eigt  ba^  nic^t  abermat^  nn'^^Ji^? 
unb  toenn  ferner  ba§  SBeib  unter  alien  Umftdnben  unb  3Ser^dftniffen 
ftetd  cin  anftcinbigeei,  netted  unb  befd)eibene§  5len^cre,  niemal^  aber 
cinen  iibertriebenen  ®lanj  unb  ^vun!  ^ur  ^djau  trdgt,  fpric^t 
ba§  nidjt  n^ieber  „id)  g^^ore  meinem  greunbe  an?"  — 
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3d)  gepre  metnem  greunbe  an,  inbcm  fetnc  greubc  aix^ 
bie  meinc,  fein  Sdimer^  auc^  ber  nieinige;  fein  ^tolj  unb  feinc 
3ierbe  aitc^  inein  <2djnni(f  unb  meine  (^^re  an^madien! 

Obcr,  fotlte  bie  (Batt'm  ctwa  nnr  infofcrn  tl)reni  ©atten 
ongcljoren,  oB  er  il)r  (Srnciljrer  nnb  SScrforger,  i^r  (Stab  nnb  i^re 
(Stii^e  im  ?eben  unb  burd)  ba§  \^ebcn  ift ;  infofern  ale;  cr  i^rc 
^ciurfniffe  unb  ^Biinfc^e  erfiitft,  gcljdrt  fie  bann  i^m  unb  nic^t 
tJtcfmc^r  fid),  \a  auefdj^iej^fid)  fic§  felbcr  an! 

nnS  *3X  rufe  hk  ©attin  ftolj,  benn  im  ^aufe  ift  cr  metn 
5lbgott  unb  anf  bem  i^eben^marft  ift  er  mein  ®cbet  unb  uieine 
(Sorge ! 

(So  aber,  n)ie  Sie,  lieber  ©(aubeut^bruber,  ju  forbern  unb  ju 
tt)itnfd}en  bcrcd)tigt  finb,  ha^  bicfe  i^re  ^cbcn^gefci^rtin  ha^  nnS  ^JK 
pm  S^i^f^^  ^^^^^  Strcben^  mad}e,  fo  ift  e^^  and)  anberfeit^  3Di^e  5luf« 
gabe,  bag  Sie  and)  bie  anbere  $alfte  be§  angefii^rten  (Sprud)e« 
ftotj  rufen  !dnne,  bann  foil  unb  mug  ber  ®atte  and)  nur  fiir 
fein  Seib  unb  in  feiner  ®attin  (cbcn  —  bann  mug  and)  fein 
!Dafein  nur  bent  e]^elid)cn  unb  bem  ^du^lid)en  ^liirfe  gcn)eil)t  unb 
gennbmet  fein.  —  SDtein  grcunb  gcl^dret  mir,  au^fd)Iiegnd)  mir  — 
im  §aufe  unb  anf  bem  SJtarfte  bin  ic^  fein  @eban!e,  mir  allein 
ift  fein  (Strcben  unb  ^ingen  ge^ciligt;  bie  Ji^icbc  ju  mir  bcfeelt  i^u 
in  fortbauernber  !I^atig!eit,  Derfei^t  i^m  ftet§  auf«  9^euc  Tlntfj 
unb  iBc^arrIid)feit;  meineif)albcn  unlerjic()t  er  fid)  gcrneben  (Sor- 
gcn  unb  3}2u{)feligfeiten  bc^  5U(tag^4ebenf>,  ertrdgt  er  freubig  groft 
^i^e  unb  tDie  afl  bie  i8efd)n)crniffe  be§  ^eben^!iim)3fe^  fonft  ^ei- 
fen  ''h  nm  foil  ha^  ^cih  in  ftolgcm  iBenjugtfein  ftet«  rufen  fon- 
nen :  mein  Qd)  c^^^^n  lebt  in  feinem  ^erjen,  id)  allcin  bin  fein 
!irroft  im  Ungemac^,  fo  ttiie  ic^  allein  bag  3^^^  f^^"^^  ^^^^  ""^ 
greube  bin!  beg^alb  ruft  bie  (Sdirift:  ^am  unb  Seib  mad)C 
nur  ein  Sefen  au^,  (Sin6  im  Sunfd)en  unb  Sotlen,  (Sin«  in 
greub  unb  ?eib ;  ^in^  im  !Denfen  unb  gul)ten ! 

SSo  foId)c  2khe  tl^ront,  ba  n)o^net  and)  ba«  ®(iict,  too  folc^c 
!Oiebe  toac^t,  ba  ift  beg  $aufeg  SoI)(  geborgen,  too  folc^c  Siebe 
toaUtt,  ha  fc^attet  niemalg  Unfriebe  unb  llnsufriebenl^eit.  —  Solci^ 
J^iebe  jebod)  berul^t  anf  gegenfeitige  5Id)tung,  fonft  ift  bie  innigfte 
l^eigefte  ?iebe  nur  ein  halb  gu  berpc^tigenbcr  $Raufc^  —  5((^tung 
abcr  Derbicnt  ja  bie  (^Mn  fc^on  toie  unfere  5l(ten  bc^aupten,  toeil 
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pc  un^  t)on  (Siinbcn  ob^cKt,  wtii  fie  bie  Sqtel^crin  einc^  font* 
mcnben  @cfcf)(cc^tc^^  ip;  5I^tmtG  fd)on  bcg^olb,  well  fie  bem  ®at* 
ten  i^r  S^ertroncn  fc^cnft,  m\^  i^r  @(u(f  unb  i^r  ©cfd^id  au^* 
fd)Ue6(idj  in  fcinc  .f^dnbc  Icgt.  5(d)tung  tjerbicnt  nbcr  Dorjiicjiid) 
biefe  Q\]]m\  t>on  ®ott  bcftinnnte  ![^ebcn^i]ciioffin,  n^eil  fie  einem 
gnten  ^tanime  cntfpvoffcii,  mib  cine  forgfattli^c  (SrjicfjimQ  ge-- 
noffcn  —  5ld)lun9  uiib  2ii}crtt)fd}nt,nin9  t)crbicnt  abcr  and)  ber  ®atte 
feine^  cvnftcn  SBoHcn  nnb  (gtrcbcn^^  ()a(ber,  fciner  ^ox-  nnb  giir* 
forge  wcqcw  ;  ber  SO^nnnc^fraft  nnb  SO?anne^MDiirbe  n)i(Ien  —  My 
tnng  a(^  ^Regent  bcv^  §anfci^,  a\^  ber  Dom  §errn  jnm  iDc^crr^ 
fd)en  eingefe^ter  inciter  nnb  gnl)rer  be^  SBeibc^! 

9}(dgen  (^ie  fid)  benn  on  biefe  ^eljrcn  Ijalten  jn  Qljrcm  ^eilc 
unb  ^n  3^^*^^  2Bo(}te  fiir  alle  S^'i^c^^-  5(nien. 


16.*) 

3n  T)\v  mein  (5^ott!  fomnien  n^ir  in  oKcn  ernften  unb  n)ic^' 
tigen  SDiomenten  unferciS  ^ebcnc^,  nnb  fo  ftel^en  n)ir  benn  anc^  in 
biefcm  ernften  Inft*  unb  tronnecrrcgtcn  nnb  benjegten  SJiomente 
t)or  !Dir,  nm  im  9^anien  qK  ber  l^ier  in  biefeni  feicrlidjen  Slugen^ 
hlidc  mil  t^eilne^menben  ^cr^cn  ^(nirefenben,  ^einen  (Segcn  nnb 
IJ)einen  ^eifatt  jn  cvflcljcn  fiir  ben  ^nnb  ber  !Ireue,  fiir  ha^ 
e^e(id)e  S5iinbniJ3,  ta^  biefe  T^cine  ^inber  ^ier,  int  (^inne  Reiner 
fjeitigen  £'c^rc  ein  fiir  aWeniat  jn  fcf)(ie6en  genjitlt  finb.  OJcogcft  ^u 
e^  0  ®ott,  ein  banernbeS  unb  fegenreid)e§  toerben  laffen.     5^men. 

„^ie^mal  ift  c^  Sefcn  ten  meiner  Sefentlid)feit  urb  2dh 
t)0tt  meinem  !?eibe",  fo  fprad)  ber  3Sater  unb  erfte  ber  90?cnfd)en, 
Ql6  ®ott  ber  $err  i^m  t)a§  SS^efen  jugefu^rt,  mid)t€  feinent  !Do^ 
fcin  erft  bie  red)te  S[BeiI)e  Derlie^,  feinem  !i?eben  nnb  JBieben  erft 
bie  ^rone  anffe^te  nnb  feinem  ^Streben  erft  'Dk  acf)te  nnb  re^te 
bie  crnfte  unb  n)id)tige  9?ic^tnng  gob  —  unb  ha^  ift  ba§  i^amu 
lienleben  in  feiner  er()abenften  unb   ebetften  iBebeutung;  benn  in 


*)  ©c^alten  in  Ofcn  im  3o^rc  1864. 
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t^m  crfanntc  er  nirf)t  ititr  bae  SD^eifterftiicf  bcr  gottlic^cu  (^(^5* 
pfung,  ha^  i^m  an  ©cftolt  iinb  ^^orm  nad)  ^(ugen  gleid)  font, 
fonbent,  moriiber  er  fid)  t)or3iiGr{d),  iinb  mit  D^ec^t  j  it  c  r  ft  freucte, 
et^  tuar  ber  gotttic^c  gmife  be^3  ®c{fte0,  bcr  if)m  tjon  ber  (gtirne 
unb  au«  ben  ^Tugen  ienc6  SBefen^  entgegcn  (eii^tete.  3a,  er  fu^ttc 
c^,  bQ§  er  e^  ^ter  tiid)t  mit  ciucm  ®efd}dpfe,  ba^  i^nt  fremb  an 
®efu^(  unb  9ieignng,  fremb  an  SoHen  nnb  ^onncn,  frcmb  an 
(Streben,  3!id)ten  nnb  !Irad)tcn,  fonbern  mtt  etnent  ocrn^anbtcn,  t)tx^ 
n)anbt  an  ^eib  nnb  ^cclc,  tjcrmanbt  an  gii^kn  nnb  (itn:|)finben, 
tiernjanbt  an  §er,5  nnb  ©eniiit!),  uerhjanbt  an  ©inncn  nnb  9BoI^ 
len,  t)ern)anbt  an  ga^igfeiten  nnb  !If)atigfeiten,  jn  t^nn  l^abe!  nnb 
beg^alb  rief  er  bcgeiftert,  bem  §crrn  banfenb  nt»3i  *i2i:v»  Difv  nvtn  nm 
ntriD  —  begfjalb  aber  fonnen  an^  <Sie  *)  (iebcr  ©lanben^bnibcr  in 
biefem  lebenen^i^tigen  9)?omcntf,  ber  3"^"^^!*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^"*' 
gegenfe^enb  au^rnfen  Dj-'cn  tk:  n.  f.  ip.  59eibc  ein  unb  bemfclbcn 
gnten  nnb  ebein  (^tamme  entfproffen,  iBeibe  ein  nnb  biefelbe 
frommiubifd)c  (Srjte^nng  genoffen ;  ^eibc  t)oran6fe|(i(^  t)on  ben^ 
felben  ©efii^Icn  nnb  (Smpfinbnngen  burc^h*an!t  —  ttjic  folltc  ha 
bic  ndt^igc  (Eintradit  nnb  §armonie,  inerd^c  bie  <Secfe  be^  dje- 
nd)en  ^eben^,  ben  ©riinbton  be§  gliidlidien  gamilienleben^  bifbet, 
nic^t  tjoran^^nfe^en  fein??  Ja,  trie  fo((te  einem  ^utiglingc,  ber 
nic^t  n)ie  fo  \>kU  feinev  ©(eid)en  in  nnferer  ^tit,  bic  i^re  fd)dn* 
ften  ^age  in  ^ane  nnb  53rau^,  fo  jn  fagen,  I)inbringen,  unb 
bann  tnenn  ber  (Srnft  be^  i'eben^  an  fie,  mit  all  feinen  nnab^ 
n3eid)(id)en  gorbernngcn  ^inantritt,  nnr  ^(afirt^cit  nnb  gebroc^ene 
SD^anne^fraft,  nnfaf)ig  jnjcber  nu^Iid)en  Xf)atig!eit,  Dorfinbet,  fon= 
bern  feit  feiner  frii^eften  3"9fi^b  fic^  bem  njurbeboflften  ^rnftc 
l^ingegeben;  einem  Qiinglinge,  ber  ftet^  tjoll  !inblid)er  l^icbc  bem 
2Bo^(e  feiner  dltcxn  gelebt,  mit  einem  @ifer  nnb  mit  einer  ?iebe, 
bie  3^nen  nod)  in  ben  fpdteften  !J;ogen  bie  fiigcfte  ^rinnernng 
fein  toirb  —  ttjie  folfte  einem  '^oidjcn  nid)t  bic  glncflid)fic  (5^e 
doraue  ju  fe^en  fein?  583e(c^  eifrigee  Streben  nnb  SS^oUen,  luirb 
nid)t  erft  Sic  befeelen,  menu  e§  bem  eigenen  §ecrbe,  njenn  c« 
3il^rem  boppcltcn  „3^"  geltcn  loirb ! 


*)  Der  iBrautigam  wot  ber  O^cim  feiner  Sraut. 
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Unb  bcnnodi  gc^ort  ^unt  ©fiirfe,  [a  gur  ©fiicffcfiGfett  bc§ 
e^e(i(i)cn  ?eben^  mcl)r  al^  blo^  Griift  unb  unnui^gefct^tc  S^^^atig^ 
feit;  ev5  Dcrlangt  and)  groljfinn  unb  ^citcrfeit,  bcnn  btu^  §aibHm 
ciujftcn  (ginnc  fei  ein  ®ottecf)au^,  cin  5lfi)(,  tt)of)in  qWc  unferc 
bcffcrn  ®eful)(e  imb  iBcftrcbnngcn  fid)  rid)tcn  miiffcn,  tt)ci(  e«  bcr 
^od)ftc  3^<^<^  bcrfelbcn  fein  miiB !  ^o  abcv  iDic  linr  an  bcv  ^djivcUe 
bc^  ©ottcv^Qufcfi  ben  (Stanb  be^  ^IHtag^Icbcn^  unb  ber  gmij^n- 
Iid}cn  (Sorgcn  Don  un6  riittc(n  niib  fd)uttc(n  niiiffcn,  cbcnfo  nnig 
bcr  @atte  an  bcr  (2;d)Uic((c  fcincr  ^c^aufiing  alle  eorgcn  unb 
^iinimerniffe  bc§  3J?Qr!t=  unb  ®cfd)dftc(e6cn^  tjon  fid)  n)crfcn,  urn 
QUvfd)(ie6{ic^  bcr  gantilic  im  cngften  ^rcife  gu  (cbcn,  um  bic  l)o^ 
I)crn  unb  eblcrn  ^du^Iid)cn  ©cniiffe  ^u  genicgen,  m'lt  eincm  533ortc, 
um  bo^  ^cbcn  and)  Don  fcincr  ibcakn  (Seite  mit  iBcniugtfein  ju 
^cgcn  unb  pflcgcn.  0?ur  Don  eincm  fotdjen  gcmut{)§  unb  fee(en= 
DoHcn  ^QUC'  unb  gomilicnlcbcn,  nne  e§  unfcre  ^UtDorbcrn  gclcbt, 
gcltcn  bie  fd)6ncn  unb  ^crrlid)cn  SBorte  bcr  (Sd)rift :  "j^Smx  lat:  no 

o*a  ^Sy  „3Bic  fd)on  finb  3^cinc  3f^tc  3Qcob,  ^cinc  2i'o{)nungen 
3fracl !  njie  33dd)c  langgebc^nt,  unoufgcrcgt  Don  ben  genjaltigftcn 
^tiirmen,  tt?ie  ®drtcn  om  bcirnffcmbcn  <2trom,  iibcr  bie  n)o(  bie 
cntfcgclten  Sinbe  ^inrofen,  uicmaK^  aber  fie  i^rer  grudjtbarfcit, 
i()ree  S3Iumcnfd)mu(fc^  unb  ^Tuftc^  bcraubcn  fonncn,  n)ie  5l(oen, 
bie  ®ott  ge^flanjt,  untcr  beren  xddjtm,  fii^Icnbcn  (Sdiatten  eg  fid) 
fo  bequem  unb  angcuc^m  Don  ber  ermattcnbcn  Slrbeit  unb  bcr 
qudknbcn  ^lage^^i^e  ou^rul^cn  Id§t  —  n?ie  3fbcrn  am  Saffcr, 
bur^  beren  iBIdtter  toolji  cin  gch)altigcg  9?aufc^cn,  n)ie  mdcftttgeg 
®otteef(uftern,  broufen  mag,  of)ne  fie  ju  Dcrrucfcn  ober  gar  ju 
enth}urje(n ! 

3a,  auger  bem  (5rnft  unb  bcr  !I^dtig!eit,  auger  bcr  §ei(er* 
feit  unb  bem  gro^finn  gel)ort  Don  (Seite  be^  ©attcn  audj  ein  fo- 
gcnannter  feiner  Zatt  unb  ubcraug  garter  (©inn  3ur  23crDoIIftdn* 
bigung  bc^  e^elidien  ®(udcg.  Unb  grabe  bort,  wo  toir  un6  fo 
932ancf)eg  Dergeben  gu  fonncn,  glauben,  ift  ein  ac^tungg=,  iDiirbe- 
Dofleg  ^enef)men  um  fo  notl^tger,  unb  and)  um  fo  fliiger  unb 
niitjlic^er ! 

T)oc^  and)  fur  (Sie,  licbe  ®(aubengfcf)lDefter,  (icgen  in  ben  ^flic^== 
ten  be«  aJ2annc§  3^re  gu  erfutlenbe  Oblicgcn^eiten  —  ba  jebc  ^flic^it, 
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bte  3y?itttev  onbcrcr  ®egen|)fli(5ten  ift  SBenn  alfo  ber  dmft  unb  bie 
jT^dtigfeit  bie  erfte  ^flidjt  be?  9)?anne?,  fo  foil  aud)  bie  ©attin, 
bieg  im  t)orieften  5IBertf)c  p  ipurbioen  tciffen,  burc^  (Sparfomfeit 
itnb  pu^ticf)en  gleig;  burc^  Sirt^(icf)!eit  unb  !(uge  §au^^altung, 
unb  toenn  ber  ®attt  ftet?  frennblid),  frol)  unb  ^eiter  fic^  ^clgcn 
folf,  fo  mug  au^  bie  ®attin  intmer  burd)  grol^finn,  @emull)lic^< 
feit  nnb  D^u^e,  biird)  riebeboKe  3ut)orfommen^eit  unb  3drtlid)!cit 
fort  unb  fort  bemii^et  fein  be^  9J?anne^  gute  unb  fro^e  i^oune  ;;u 
crjielen  unb  ju  er^a(ten  unb  etiDoige  <Sorgen  unb  triibe  SH'oIfen, 
bie  fid)  aH^uoft  iuiber  unfer  SBiKen  unb  SoIIen  ouf  unferc  (Stirnc 
brdngen,  burc^  riebetolle  !ir^ei(nQl)nte  ju  t3erf(^eud)en  trad)ten,  unb 
menu  fd^Hegnd)  ba^  ®(ucf  unb  bie  ©liidfetigfeit  ber  (S^e  com  ©atten 
Zatt  unb  3«^tfinn  forbern,  fo  ift  gett)i§  ba§  SOJeib,  beffen  ganjea 
SBefen Sart^eit  bilbet,  bilbenfofl,  nid)t  minber,  jo  cicfme^r  l)k]ut)cx^ 
ipflic^tet  nnb  !i^Quneunb3orn,  jcne  bofcn  geinbe  be#  (5^ebunbc?,  bie  ba§ 
S3?eib  entfteden,  n)ie  fc^on  cin  grogcr  9J?cifter  fang.  @in  Qufgc* 
rei^te?  Seib  gfeidjt  einem  fdjtrarjgetriibtcn  Ouell,  au?  bem  ber 
T)uvftigfte  nic^t  trinfen  moc^te,  niemal^  in  fid)  auffomnien  laffcn! 

Qa,  (Ban\tmutf\  unb  5^QC^fid)t  bebarf  bo?  S53eib  t)on  (^eitc 
bet^  ®atten,  (Sanftmut^  unb  3^1^^^^^^  miiffen  aber  ouc^  bie  fteten 
©egleiter   ber  ©attin  i^rem  9)knne  gegeniiber  fein. 

T)a  jebod)  nidjt  felten  atk  menfc^(i(^en  53orQU^fe^ungcn 
triigen,  ba  fcrner  ba^^  tt)ed)feIt?oIIe  ?eben  nid)t  feUen  fo(d)en  gor- 
men  unb  ©eftaltungen  unb  SBanblungen  unterft»orfen,  njie  fein 
2)(enfd)enQuge  fie  corauejufetien  nermag  unb  fein  ©emiill^  al^nen 
faun,  fo  niill  i^  Qljntn  mit  ben  SBorten  be§  ^rebigcr^  eine  9?e^ 
gel  fiir§  Seben  mitgeben,  bie  in  alien  SSer^dltniffen  be«  ?eben« 
begliicft  unb  befeligt,  fo  ipir  fie  genjiffen^oft  befolgen  unb  bie 
i^eigt:  Di«.i  h:)  m  o  ii2:t^  vn^2ftt  nxi  «•«••  dmSk  nx  benn  too  ®oU 
te^tDort  geliebt  unb  geiibt  ttiirb,  ba  bleibt  ba§  Ceben  ungetriibt, 
ba  ift  ®otte§  @egen  oiler  ^egen.  Slmen. 


17. 

®eliebtc  53eibe!  (Bo  oft   e8   mir   toon  (^ott  gegonnt  ift,  tin 
ticbenbc«   ^aar   nac^   gottlic^en  unb  menfd()Iid)en  ©cfejjen  in  t)cr* 
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binbcn,  fo  oft  bin  id)  qu^  t)on  eincm  gro()finn,  aber  nurf)  ijon 
eincr  gcn)iffcn  SS^cmwt^  crGviffen  —  benn  freiict  c^  mid)  cincrfeit^, 
bag  ber  (Sinn  fitrc^  el)c(icf)e,  fiii\^  gnntiticnickn,  bicfcn  ©fanspnnft 
Ofroef^  fcit  nrbenflidjcn  >5eitcn  nod)  nic^t  qu^  nnfcrer  W\iU  gc- 
fd)nninben,  nor^  nid)t  bci  nn^^  evIofd)en,  fo  crgreift  mid)  bod)  nn^ 
bcrfcitt^  bcr  Uic^nuif)tii3e  (53cbQn!c,  „toirb  bicfc  (5f)c  and)  cine  olitcf-' 
iidjt  unb  bcgliicfcnbe,  cine  befcligenbc  nnb  fortbanernbc  fcin?  roivb 
fie  ba^  I)c^re  ^kl,  t)a<^  in  bcr  ^^e  liegt  ancf)  cvrcid)en?  mirb  ber 
einc  nnb  bcr  anbcrc  ^I^cit  and)  bie  $Rcd)tc,  n3elcf)c  i^m  ba^ 
iBiinbnij;^  cinrciumt  ocrniinftincr  SS^cife,  mit  iBidigfeit  nnb  SO^dgignng 
grniegen,  unb  anbcrfcite  and)  bic  ^l>f(id)ten,  mld]c  ba^fclbe  bem  (Sincn 
nnb  bem  5(nbcrn  anferkgt,  in  Xrcne  nnb  ©cmiffen^aftigfeit  erfnden? 
T^od)  ioclc^e^  finb  bie  9ied)te  unb  ^f(id)tcn  biirften  @ie  mit  9f?cd)t 
fragcn  ? 

^Bolan  benn,  id)  toxii  fie  3^nen  in  inenigen  Shorten  lel^rcn, 
mogcn  (Sie  i^nen  3^^'^  ^crjcn  crfd)nc6cn,  unb  fie  tief  in  bie 
!Iafc(n  3^rcr  ^cr^cn  cin^ragcn,  bamit  bicg  ^unbnig,  i>a§>  (Sie, 
nun  t)or  ®ott  unb  ben  3Jtenfd)cu  fur  bic  Seben^baucr  fd)tiegcn 
ein  fortbauernb  gliicftic^e^  unb  begludfcnbe^  fet. 

5(men. 

„^d)  gel)6re  meincm  greunbe  unb 

mcin  greunb  mir.'' 
2l(fo  fprac^  einft  tia§-  trcue  3frae{  t)on  ®ott  feinem  l^imm- 
tif^en  33er(obten,  unb  foKen  auc^  ®ie,  Ikbt  ®(auben^fcf)n)efter  ba^  ftet^ 
3^rcm  ©attcn  gegeniibcr  fii^Ien  unb  cmpfinbrn.  3d)  gel)6re  mei- 
ncm grennbe  an !  ac^  tvo  gdbe  e^  tt)o^I  eine  DJ^cnfc^en^  ober  diu 
gel^junge,  bie  in  fo  toenigen  SS^orten  foDiel,  \a  berart  5Il(e^  fagen 
fonnte,  al^  e^  biefc  toenigen  SS^orte  in  biefem  33er!)d(tniffe  t^uen! 
3d)  gc^ore  meincm  grennbe  an,  ft)a^  Vo\U  e^  anber^  fog^n,  a(^: 
all  mein  Zljun  unb  i^affen,  all  mein  ^en!en  unb  Xrad)ten,  afl 
mcin  guf)fen  nnb  SoCen  fei  nur  i^m  gemei^t,  gi(t  nur  i^m  unb  au^* 
fcftlieglicf)  i^m !  Sa§  mid  e^  anber^  fogen,  al^ :  2[Rcin  !?ebcn  nnb 
SBeben,  mein  Sfi^unfdien  unb  iBegc^ren  fei  i^m,  unb  nitr  i^m  ;;u 
gcfaden!  3«/  itja^  mitt  e^  anbcr^  fagen,  aU:  fein  SBifle  fei  auc§ 
ber  meinc,  feine  greubc  ift  and)  bie  meinige,  aber  aud)  feinen 
<B6)mtvi,    fcincn   Summer  unb   fein  ^eib  mitt   ic^   luie   cr  felber 
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tragen,  luie  cr  felber  fii^Icn  unb  cmpfinben!  3c^  gel^orc  meincm 
grcunbe  an,  toeit  ic^  micft  h)iflig  i^m  ^ingegcben  in  !?iebe  wttb  !Ireuc^ 
in  nnt)erganglid)er  5lnl)ang(icl)!cit  nnb  onfopfernber  3fii^tiic^^^it! 

Obcr  foil  unb  h)ifl  bie  ®attin  if)rem  OJlanne  nur  in[ofern 
ange^oren,  aU  cr  fie  in  Xreuc  enm^rt  nnb  t)crforgt,  i^re  2BnnfcI)c 
erfiillt  unb  i^ren  5(nfprud)en  to.flfa^rt  —  o^,  bann  ge^ort  fie  ja 
nic^t  it)m,  t)ielme!)r  ober  cr  il)r,  ober  fid)  fclber  cigenllid)  nnb  i^ren 
iBeibenfc^aften  an !  bann  gleic^t  fie  ja  nidjt  bcr  iSvaut  Qfroel,  bie 
i^rem  ]^immlifd)en  33er(obtcn  afle^  p  ojjfern  bereit,  t)ic(me^r  abcr 
einer  entorteten  2^od)tcr,  bie  il^rcn  (5(tcrn  ftcte^  bie  fdjiuerftcn  Cpfer 
Quferlegt  —  bie  ^tenliebe  ftcK^  niigbrand)enb.  —  ^'^ebft  biefen  ^^flid)- 
ten  ober,  bie  Qljmn  liebe  ®Inubcn^fd)n)cfter,  bnvd)  t>a^  eljefic^e 
S3er]^a(tnig,  in  ba§  @ie  jei^t  trcten  Qufcrlegt,  ift  ober  Q{)x  ®atte 
t)on  3^nen  al§  ©e^ilftn,  and)  t^dtige  SJJitljilfc,  t>crm6ge  feine« 
fd)meren  aber  e^rbaren  ©emerbc^  —  3t)re  5lnfprud}t^(ofig!eit, 
9^einnd)feit  nnb  Sirt^lic^feit  jn  beanfprnd)cn  bered)tigt|  —  benn 
tt)ie  oft  niiiffen  unb  fotlcn  bk  §dnbe  nic^t  rn{)en,  unb  n^ic  oft  !ann 
nur  bo^  (Srfparte  retten,  nja^  bie  3^^^  tjerfagt  unb  abfargt. 

(Sinb  ^ie  alfo  gemillt  au§  gan^em  ^ergen  3()rem  ©atten 
^ujurnfen  miS  ^5X,  fo  befrdftigen  €ie  bieg  bnrc^  ein  fromme5 
tt)illige«  „3a\ 

Unb  nun  (iebcr  ©lauben^brnber,  irenn  e^  bie  ^cilige  ^pic^t 
3t)rcr  ®attin  ift,  Q^nen  gan^  an^ngc^oren  mit  i^rem  ?eben  nnb 
Seben,  ^T^un  unb  !?Qffen,  ^en!en  unb  gnf)(en,  fo  ift  e^  and), 
3^re  unt)erbrud)Iid)e  (Sd)ulbig!eit,  ibr  ein  mittbeilenbe^  ^er^  ent* 
gegen  p  bringen,  benn  ?icbe  nur,  faun  ©egcnliebe  forbern,  Xreuc 
nur,  fonn  ©egentrene  n)nnfd)en  unb  toerlangen !  3I)re  felbftgetod^Ite 
Scbene-gefd^rtin  foH  ni^t  nur  nnS  ^:n,  fonbern  ntit  boKem  D^ec^tc 
auc^  rufen  fonnen  ^h  nm,  and)  mein  greunb  geprt  ganj  unb 
gar  nur  mir,  and)  cr  Uht  nur  mit  mir  unb  fiir  mid)!  (Sic  mx^ 
ben  3^rcr  ©attin  ein  eljrli^er  nnb  reb(id)er  33erforger  fein,  bafiir 
biirgt  3^r  el)ren^after  ©tanb  —  feien  (Ste  i^r  aber  auc^  ein 
jdrtUd)er  grennb,  ein  berart  (iebenber  ®atte,  toie  cr  gceignet 
bft^^  3drt(id)e  ^Itern^an^  jn  erfe^cn.  3)enn  menu  auc^  hk 
@c()rift,  bem  9}?annc  bie  |)errfd)aft  iiber  feine  ©attin  einrdnmt, 
fo  ift  e§  nid}t  bie  cinc§  ^crrfd)cr^  iiber  feinen  Untergcbencn,  fon- 
bern  bk  be5   liebenben  5Batcr§  iiber  fein   genebteS  ^inb,  bie  M 
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ftarfcn  iBcfc^ujjcr^  ubcr  feincn  (©c^ii^Iing  ;  bie  M  ^immlifc^cn 
^errn  fiber  fetn  i{)m  uerbunbenc^  3[racl! 

SSa^  ber  SJtann  braii^cn  im  genjcrbt^dtigen  ^eben,  ha^  ift 
bic  ©attin  im  f)oueIid)en  ^rcife,  mib  barum  fofl  unb  inii§  fie  fic^ 
ber  5Id)tung  be^  SDknne^^  erfreuen,  fott)ie  ber  SD^ann  bie  S^rcr- 
bict^ung  be^  SBeibe^  genicgen  nuig. 

<Sinb  fie  qIio  eiit[d)(pf|en,  biefcr  Q^rcr  Scbcncgefci^rtin  su- 
junifen.  „3d)  gcl^orc  !l^ir  on"  in  Trcue  unb  ^iebe,  niit  Dir  unb 
fiir  ^ic^  ollcin  mii  ic^  (cbcn  unb  n)ir!cn,  fo  bcfraftigcn  (Sie  bieg 
burd)  cin  mcinnlidje^  ,,3^". 

SBie  nun  bic§  ^i)vt  bciberfcitigen  9xcd]tc  unb  ^13f(id)ten  — 
toie  <Sie  nun  53eibc  fie  feier(id)ft  ,^u  fdici^Acn  unb  ^u  crfiiKen  gc^ 
lobt,  fo  tDoIIe  ®ott  fie  gcl)6rt  unb  ^^rc  ftilkn  Siinfd)e  erljort 
l^aben  fiir  olie  3^itfn-  5Imen. 


18. 

!Dir,  Unfic^tborer  unb  boc^  ^Iffgegcnmcirtigcr !  f(o):fen  unferc 
freubig  gcftimmten  ^erjcn  entgegen!  Uni  ^cinen  mciljcnben  unb 
fegcnreid)cn  S3eifa(I  bcten  mx  innigft  ju  !Dir  in  biefcm  tnonnetrun^ 
fcnen  3Dlomentc,  urn  !4)einen  fruc^tbringenben  Scgcn  f(cf)en  luir 
Qu^  ganjer  €eeic  gu  ^Tir  33ater  ber  5D^cnfd)cn  -j-ian  -.tJ^x  nx  ^5 
■pi2D  „1^cnn  n)cn  ^u  fegncft,  ber  ift  gcfegnet  —  unb  borum  ru^ 
fen  ti3ir  •pm  n't2^r\  ja  "jtrip  pr^»  ns^ptJM"  (Sd)aue  bod)  I)erab 
Don  ^einen  §iinnie(ef)o^cn  unb  fcgnc  ben  ^nnb,  ben  biefe  "Deinc 
^inber  I)ier  fiir  alle  3^^^  ^^^^^^  ?ebcn§  einsugcljen  gelrillt  finb  niit 
fjriebcn    unb  3^^^^^^^"^^^^/  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  unt)erficglid}er  3Sonnc. 

2(men» 

Senn  fd)on  jebe§  ^a(btt)ic^tige  S3unbni§,  \>a§  n^ir  im  ^cben 
fc^Iiegcn  n)o((en,  einer  reifen  Ueberlcgung,  einc^  ujo^iburc^badjtcn 
(5nticf)Iuffc^S  gegenfeitiger  iBebingniffe,  unb  einer  getuiffeu  ^ic^er* 
fteflung  not^ig  \}at,  feibft  lucnn  c^  nur  fur  einen  be)d)rdn!ten  S^tiU 
raum  Don  ^alt  unb  Dauer  fein  foil,  urn  njie  oiel  me^r  foU  unb 
uiu6  bieg  nidjt  ba  ber  gall  fein,  ido  jtoei  SefeuDon  oerfc^iebencr 
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(Stctfung  itnb  cjeiftiger  ©cftaltung  fic^  fur  bie  ^cbcn^bauer  auf« 
Sngfte  unb  ^nnigfte  mit  einanbcr  Derbinbcn  n^olfen!  Unb  toenu 
fdjon  jcbe  fonftige  S3erbinbiing  im  ^eben,  fo  oft  miber  unferc 
SSorau^^bere^nung,  unb  tro^  mannigfac^er  ©arantien  an  toufcub 
unb  taufenb  unt)or^ergefef)enen  ^(ippen  fcf)eitert  unb  jerfdjedt,  urn 
toie  tiie(  mc^r  mug  bie  gurc^t  un^,  bei  bent  iBimbnig,  ba§  fur'« 
%an^t  Cebcn  etngegangeu  wirb,  iiberfommen,  ob  e^  benn  auc^  t)on 
gliicflic^er  ^auer  feiu  iDcrbe!  Unb  bcnuoc^  t)er(angt  bie  fittltd)e 
Seltorbnung  grabe  biefc  3Serbinbung  jumcift  unb  am  (autcftcn, 
unb  bennorf)  ^abcn  bie  9J?enfc^en  t)on  je  hi^  auf  ben  Iicutigen  Xag 
biefem  9?ufe  ^umeift  gefolgt  unb  fic^  jumeift  aud)  woljl  unb  g(ud= 
(tc^  babet  befunben,  Sa^r(id)  c^  ift  ein  gor  ftarfer  33ett)ei§  fiiv  ben 
5lu^fpru^  unferer  Seifen,  ba^  U':vi  m^:)  ntt^v  n"2p:^  i^a^  e^  ber 
§err  felber  ift,  ber  biefe  5lrt  ^unbniffe  beftimmt;  bog  e^  bie 
^timme  M  $errn  ift,  bie  ha  rief:  „^er  Wlaim  ocrlaffe  33ater 
unb  aJiutter  unb  ^cinge  in  i^iebe  fcincr  ©attin   on."  — 

3ft  bem  aber  olfo,  toerben  (Sie  benfen,  h)03u  ber  reifen  Ue^ 
bcrlegung,  tooju  ber  guten  33orfd^e  u.  f.  U),  'Da  bie  ^itrgfcftaft 
fd?ou  in  bem  Sillen  @ottea  liegt!  Unb  hod)  tt)a^  9efd)df)e  benn 
im  il^eben  fonft,  c§  Ijdtte  ber  e^  nid)t  im  3?oran§  beftimmt!  SKenn 
baa  ®Iii(f  unfern  gerfen  folgt,  ober  ?eib  unb  Summer  un§  be= 
gegnen,  ^at  ber  $err  e^  ni^t  im  33oraut^  gefiigt  —  unb  miiffen 
iDir  beg^alb  nic^t  ftrebcn  H^  @ine  ju  erreidjen  unb  ju  er^alten, 
unb  bem  5lnbern  ^u  entgefjen  unb   au^juioeidjen  ? 

5(((erbing§  !ann  bie  Sa^I  ber  fatten  nur  burc§  be6  ^txxn 
befonbere  @nabe  eine  gliicflidie  unb  begtiicfenbe  feiu!  SO^iiffen  unb 
foKcn  inir  abcr  grabe  ()ier  bie  §dnbe  mitgtg  in  ben  @d)og  (egcn 
unb  nic^t  dielme^r  burc^  unfer  5r§un  unb  <Streben  hit  SBa^l  hc^ 
^erru  nac^tragtic^  p  rec^tfertigcn  trac^ten?! 

>Doc^  Ujomit  unb  woburc^  —  biirften  (Sie  fragen,  fonnen 
unb  foden  tt)ir  in  ben  9^at^fc^(ug  ®ottea  ju  unferem  ;®In(fe  unb 
fortbauernben  ^eite  cingveifen?  O^,  nic^ta  ift  leidjter!  3c^  fprec^c 
nid)t  t)on  ber  not^iuenbigen  gegenfeitigen  Siebe  unb  SBert^fc^ci^ung, 
wddjt  biefea  3^r  iBiiubnig  in§  geben  rief  —  id)  rebe  au£^ 
uid)t  Don  ber  SlJerforgung  M  ©atten  einer  —  unt>  ber  treuen  ^e* 
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forgung  bcr  ®attin  onberfeit^,  ha  <Sic  53clbe  {a  berctt^  H^  ?ebcn 
mxt  feincn  QJ^ii^en  unb  (Sorgen  fcnncn  unb  ju  tDiirbigen  ruiffen. 
3ft  abcr  in  bem  Stncn  unb  bem  5lnbern  frf)on  bie  (Sid}cvl)eit  cincr 
gliicfli^en  gortbauer  biefer  55crbinbung?  ©emig  ntd}t !  ^enn  !ann 
ba^  toa^  bic  3cit  gcboren,  ntd)t  au^  mit  ber  ^tit  tjerlorcn  ge^n  ? 
^\t  oft  tt)cd)feln  ntc^t  bie  ni en fd) (id) en  ©efii^re!  Sic  oft  brcc^en 
nid)t  bQ^  menfd)nd)c  (Strcbcn,  !If}un  —  unb  SBoHen  burd) 
niannigfac^e  33cr()d(tniffe  g(eid)  eincm  fc^manfen  ^o^x  jufammen! 
!l)arum  meine  3:i)euern  miiffen  \V)\x  bic  Marantic  in  etma^  ^ol)c- 
rem,  53efferm;  \a,  ©ottfidjcm  fudjcn!  2Bnd  abcr  ift  gottlidier  bcnn 
innige  ®ottci^furd)t  ?  imniN  it^^^  »sim  inn  yD'\i  Sd3  (Srfcunc 
3^n  auf  alien  feincn  S^^cgcn  —  fo  cbneterfie  !Dir  jum  §ei(  unb 
@cgcn!  ^ie  ®ottci^furd)t  ift  c^,  bie  unc^  I)a(t  unb  fidjcr  ftcllt  in 
aflcn  35er^d(tniffen,  fie  erft  gibt  bcr  aufridjtigcn  ?icbc  bic  rcd)te 
SBei^c;  fie  tcrlei^t  boucrnben  9}?ut^  unb  ftctc  Xljatfraft;  fie  fc^t 
bem  gamilien(eben  bie  .^rone  be«  (5^Iiicfcx^  auf  unb  umgibt  c^  mit  bem 
(Stra^Icnfranje  unucrgduglicf)cr  3"fi*icbcn^cit!  So  bic  (^ottcefurc^t 
ha^  (Scepter  fiiljrt,  bo  t)crrfd)t  !Ireue  unb  5(rbcitfam(eit,  2D^itgefu()( 
unb  Crbnung;  rcb(id}c§  8trebcn  unb  ^drtlidjcS  ^cforgcn!  gc^lt 
biefe  abcr,  ta  mangclt  bcr  cigent(id)e  £itt  —  unb  iibcr  tur^  ober 
Sang  mt  fdllt  ba  5(lle^^  au«  eiuuuber;  bic  Sicbe  altcrt,  bie  ^reue 
teanft ;  bic  !I()atfraft  fdjminbet,  bie  3"fi*i^^f"^)f it  UJcidjt  \ia^  ©litcf 
ift  ^crftort  unb  \>a^  Gr^clcben  ttiirb  cin  Scljckbcn,  tt)ofur  ber 
^immel  8ic  beiDaljrc!     5{mcu. 
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*)  Te  hozzad,  nagy  hat  almas  isten !  fohaszkodnak  sziveink  ezen 
oromtelt  perczben,  Te  hozzad,  ki  az  aldas  szt.  kutforrasa  vagy,  forron 
imadkozunk,  hogy  e  hiizasagot,  molyet  gyormekeid  szt.  akaratod  es  pa- 
rancsolatod  szerint  kotni  akarjak  boldog  's  boldogito  legyen.  amen. 

Kedvesim ! 

E  perc  onokre  nezve  oly  fontos,  az  egesz  eletokre  oly  nagy  be- 
folyassal,  hogy  mint  hu  lelkesziik  lehetetlen  elhallgatnom  annak  fontossa- 
gat  es  a  hazasag  nehezito  koriilmenyeit,  onnok  hasznara  ki  ne  fejeznem. 

A  hazasag  t.  J.  nem  barati  ved-es  dac-szovetseg,  a  mely  csak 
onerdekbol  kotettik,  es  ha  az  erdek  epen  annak  feloldasat  koveteli,  meg- 
int  feloldatik,  a  hazasag  sem  nem  csupa  rokonszenvbol  eredett  osszeko- 
tetes,  mert  erzemenyeink  valtozasanal  fogva  mily  konnyen  valtozhatik 
tokonszenv^nk  ellenszenvve ! 

De  a  boldog  es  boldogito  hazasag  sokkal  tobbet  kivan,  sokkal 
tobbet  kovetel— 6  azt  akarja,  hogy  a  kettobol  csak  legyen  egy  alelekben 
egy  a  gondolasban ;  egy  az  erzesben,  egy  az  akaratban,  egy  szoval,  a 
mint  a  szt.  iras  azt  kifejezi  "IHK  "itJ^S?  VHI  hogy  egy  l^nnye  legyenek. 
Itt,  a  hazasag  szt.  Kiiszoben  meg  kell  szunni  az  egyik  mint  a  masik 
onerdeke,  mert  csak  azert  alkota  a  teremto  a  not  az  ember  oldalborda- 
jabol,  hogy  mulasson  mikepen  hianyos  az  ember  vagy  a  ferfi  a  no  nel- 
kul  es  mikepen  a  no  csak  a  hiany  potolasapa  szolgaljon  —  azert  mdr 
bolcseink  is  kimondtak,  hogy  a  nonelkiili  ferfi  isak  KDI^I^  y)Q  az  az 
felember,  vagy  mas  szavakkal  .  .  .  HJ^IH  K^i  ^r,tJ^  ntJ^X  nh^  ^"llti^n  S^ 
031  nnttU^  S73  a.  a.  a  nonelkiili  ember  vedofal  es  minden  orom  nelkuli 
sat.  es  mi  a  ferjnelkuli  no  —  azt  csak  mindenki  ligy  is  tudja!  a  hoi  a 
hazasag  nem  a  legszorosabb  egyseg,  ott  az  sohse  megfelelend  szt.  fela- 
datanak,  sohse  a  j6  isten  boldogito  es  szerencselteto  akaratanak.  A  ha- 
zasagi  szovetseg  az  emberi  tarsasagnak  alaposzlopa,  az  alaposzlopban  pedig 
az  egyik  konek  a  masikhoz  oly  erosen  kell  ragaszkodnia,  hogy  csak  ero- 
szakos  kez  altal  feldulhato. 

En  annal  inkabb  onnoket  az  egyessegre  figyelmeztetnem  kell,  mint- 
hogy  on  t.  mennyasszony,  mint  szeretett  egyetlen  egy  gyermeke  edes 
szuleinek,  talan  oly  gyenge  szokasokat  vett  tel,  melyek  az  uj  allopotja- 
val  nem  egyezhetok  's  igy  a  mitol  az  isten  onnoket  megovja,  e  hazasag 
temploma,  romba  dulne !  es  ambar  hogy  az  on  tapasztalasagaban  t.  vole- 
geny  nagyon   is  bizni  lehet,  a  feladat   m6gis  nemelykor  oly  nehez,  hogy 


*)  5luf  SScrlangcn  ber  Setrcffcnbcn  toaxh  biefe  2(n[^rad)e  in  unfiorifd^er 
3uiige  gc^Qltcn. 
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gyakran  nem  egy,  sem  ketto  inkabb  a  tiirelmet  elvosztette,  ink^bb  e  vi- 
szony  edes  jarmat  nyakarol  levettotte,  mintsem  igyckt^ztek  volna  az  egy- 
essegot  hosszii  turplom  altal  alapitani,  mintsem  feladtak  voloa  szokasaik 
leggyengebb  egyiket! 

Igyekezzek  tehat  niindig  az  pgyotertest  es  az  osszeliangzatot  letre 
hozni  es  allandoan  fenntartani  azon  meggyiizodes  altal,  hogy  az  isten 
onnokpt  cgynuis  irant  teremtette,  es  biztos  vagj'ok  hogy  onok  meg  a  leg- 
kesobb   idokben    is,  ezen  ora  boldogsdgarol   ororamel   emlekezni  fognak. 

En  ont  t.  M.  nagyon  miveltnek,  I'lgy  mint  ont  t.  V.  nagyon  tapasz- 
taltnak  tartom,  mintsem  szuksegesnok  tartsam  onnoket  e  visszony  tobb 
kotelesegeire  figyelmeztetni  —  es  igy  tehat  csak  azt  mondom:  szeresse- 
ek  egymast  es  boldogok  lesztek.  Amen. 


*Dnit^  n^h)r\ 


t^tttttttug^rehnt 


t)OIt 


SH»il6Hner    in  3lmfd^etScrg. 


II.  §eft. 


$)ra0,  1869. 

^vudf  tjou  ©enbers  imb   53i-anbe[a.  Slitteroaffe  3^i%   408—1. 
SBedag  beS  3?er[affcr3. 


einem  alien,  e^rti^iirbigcn  25ater,  bem  Betefenen  J^almu* 
biften,  bem  gei[treid;eit  uiib  rii^mlic^ft  betauuteit  Slgabifteii, 

^errn 

rnir:  ir:D  ^m^  n 

9lalJHtt  at§aff  tffor  in  ejeoebltt, 

ti^ibmct    in    finblic^er    2ie6e,    (S^rfurcf;t    unb  2)auf6arfeit 
bicfe  Slcitter. 


Ux  ^erfaflTcr. 


\.. 


©efc^d^ter  grcunb! 

3^rc  trertljctt,  fet^r  fceuublic^cu  3ei(etv  f;a6e  mit  33c= 
bac^t,  ja  mit  Slrtb.icfjt,  ti?ie  Sic  ebcu  n^imfc^ten,  jtijei  uub 
me^rmal  gclcfen. 

Wit  Stcdjt,  frageu,  uub  fagen  ®tc:  |)a6ett  ©ie 
beun  au(^  nur  bie  nacften  Jvcften,  tt?eld§c  3[;neit  bte 
SSeri3ffentlic5ntug  beg  1.  .§efte§  Sfjrcr  Xraurcben  t)erut:fa(^t, 
\^on  eingcBrac^t  ?  J.tSj*  ?f cin'?  xa  -nxi  2Gi[fen  unb  feimeii 
(Sic  bcnn  itoc^  tmmer  md)t  bic  ^Olunifi^cng  beg  iubil'd)en 
Sele|3utlit'iung  fiir  „iubi[d§c  (Badjm"?'^  cber  n^oKeit  Sit 
bur^aug  bic  pax  ©utben,  trelc^c  biefe  3tebcn  SD^tcn  invt^n 
cingetragen  ^afcert  mogen,  ir^ieber  log  iticrbcn?  Dber  !it^ 
gelt  ®ie  dtoa  gar  bie  ^u^i  gu  fd^riftftcHerrt,  bie[e  lei* 
itgc  (Spibemie,  'i)k  bereitg  untcr  i^n  ^inberit  gra|'firt  ? ! 
©0  f^reitert  Sie  benn  in  &oik^  9lamcn,  5^oi)clTen,  rei^ctt 
(SieSSi^e;  „mac^en  Sic  in  Sournale, "  legen  (^k  \i^  aufg 
Sritteln  uub  ^ritiftrcu,  arBciteu  Sic  an  ©tfcuBa^u*  uub 
jouftige  2lctictt=^Proie!tc ;  !urg,  fi^reiBcn  Sic  jubcufreuub* 
li(^e  Src(i§urcu  untcr  frifttic^em  5^amcn  obcr  ^[cuboni^me 
^Jamjj'^Ietc,  ober  tt>ag  fonftfur  @at( ung  3cug,  nur  ni^t  |c6* 
rdifc§,  ober  Subi[c§=reltgi5[eg  —  ti^cnn  Sic  ?e[er  ftnben 
unb  @etb  i^crbtenen  tt>o((cn. 


3a,  t(^  fonutc  nod)  SubifcfjeS  tm  ^JTIfgemeineu  I;inge^eu 
laffen,  obex  ^'»rebii3tcn,  Gafuatreben,  imb  nod)  baju  SrauungS* 
rebeU/bic  bo^,  unb  iuci3cnfte  nod^  fo  geiftDoll  angetcgt  fein,  tm= 
mer  mir  ein  unb  ba^fclfce  tejti^cif eii ,  eiu  unb  beuf cI6en  (Stoff  6e= 
l^anbeln;  eiu  unb  bcn[ell:en  (A'in=  imb^di^gang  I;aben,@cl^e  gu 
bercffcntlidjcn,  iinivbc  ic^  —  Meibculaifcu.  ^ic^t  etnja,  iveil 
bicfer  3tt?eig  ber  Siteratur  fcfiou  ii6erf;au)it,  unb  biefcg 
©cure  in^tefonberc,  f(^ou  fo  rci(^  unb  gut  bertreten  i[t, 
al6  c^  etcn  tr>iin)'d)enotrert^.  3"^  ©egentl^eKe !  tt>cun  uuin 
(Salomon,  S^lauufieimer,  SelUne!  unb  nod;  anbeve,  gcringe 
Slugnaljuien  abftrafnrt,  ift  W  gefammte  5}reb{gt=£iteratur 
nid;tg  ciU  SOhntlatur,  !aum  be§  3)urdVMcittcrn8  ivertl;.  ^(Ber 
bicfc  lli6erf(utf;ung  eben  \>on  gau3  mittetma^igen  obergar 
fc^Iedtcn  gjrcbigtcu  l^erleibet  cincr[eit^  bcm  ^Publico  ba§ 
Sefen  bcr[eI6cn  iifcerljaupt  unb  i^crfc^leti^tcrt  anberfeit^  ben 
©ef^macf  beffen  bevvtrt,  \^a^  eg  in  ber  X^at  gtnif^en  (^ni 
unb  Scaled)!  gar  ni^t  mc^r  uuterff^eibct,  gat  nidjt  me^r 
untcrfc^eiben  faun. 

Xlnb  tt?a6  biefeg  llibel  nod)  i^erfc^Iimmert  —  U)enn 
c*  iiberljaupt  noc^  ber  $Serid)Iimmerung  fd&ig  ift  —  ba§ 
{ft  6alb  bie  ge\t?i:f)ntid)e  Sob^ubelci,  6alb  'tk  boruef)me 
SlBfertigung,  tt»enn  nic^t  gar  totale  Sgnorirung,  l^on  (Seite 
ber  jiibifc^en  SBIdtter,  berartiger  ^Jrobufte! 

SSd^renb  bie  Sriller  irgcnb  eineg  ^el)ffuuftterg,  ber  gra^ 
gii}fc  ^Pag  trgenb  einer  Sdn^erin  u.  f.  f.  gan3e  3eitung§- 
]palkn  fiillen,  natiirlid)  9llTe§  im  Sntereffe  ber  ^unft  unb 
beg  guten  ©ef^madeg  .  .  .  ja,  trd^rcnb  jiibifc^e  SIcitter 
getoij^nli^  bie  33aden  i?oI{  nel^men,  tojenn  trgenb  eiu  06= 
fcureS  geberi)ie5  in  irgenb  einem  28in!cI6Idttc^en  ©ift  unb 
©alfe  fpeit  gegen  Suben,  unb  Subent^um,  Ht  bo(^  toa= 
Ut,  S3ileam  unb  §aman  ufcerletten,  unb  lange  fulminantc 


©egcnartifct  fi^reiten,  cber  aBer  lancje  unb  Breitc  ^uSaiigc 
Bringen,  tt>eiin  irgenb  ein  djiiftlicfjcr  ©c^viftftellcr  fid)  Be- 
tt>Dgeit  fuljlte,  bet  Subenrjeit,  cber  bem  3ubentf;unie  @c= 
rcc^tigfcit  trieberfar^reu  311  laffcn,  IjaBen  (SelBe  im  Sitter- 
effe  ber  2Bor;Irebeit§eit  iiber^aupt,  "i^k  't)^^)  in  un[crer 
3eit  ein  ]o  mddjtiger  Scictor  beg  offcutlidjen,  politifden  unb 
fo^ialen  SeBen^,  unb  im  Sntereffe  jiibifc^er  itangel-SScreb* 
famfeit  unb  be§  iubi|d}en  ^PuBItfum6,  haQ  hk  (Spnagcgc 
re[p.  hk  ^'>rcbigt  —  man  mag  benfen  unb  fagen,  tnaS 
man  irill  —   bc(^    au§l'(^Iie^Ii($   gu   Bilben   nnb  gu  i)er= 

ebein  ^at !eine  ^orte  erfrifdjenbcr  unb  ermunternber 

SSeloBung  unb  and;  feine  [trengen,  aBer  auc§  gere^ten 
Xaberg. 

Unb  nun,  gee^rter  Sreunb,  fel}en  @ie,  inbem  id;  S[;re 
9lnft(^ten  an  hk  @pi^e  eBen  bie[er  Safualrebcn  fteKe,  ta^ 
id)  3§ren  !(ugen  unb  ttjofjlgemeinten  diat^  —  nii^t  Be- 
folgte,  trie  fe^r  id)  benfelBen  auc^  t?om  @efidjtgpun!te 
ber  SSernunft  au^,  tt»iirbige  unb  ju  triirbigen  i)erftef;e! 

^d)  mag  unb  will  c§  burdjaug  nid)t  tjerfu^en,  3f;ren 
triftigen  ©rihtben  i?ernunftige  ©egengritnbe  entgegen  gu 
fe^en,  mieti>oI  @te  alTerbingS  hit  2)inge  gu  fc^tfar^  fel^en 
unb  !cinegtt>eg§  gu  Bebenfen  jdjeinen,  ha^  hie  ^eit  enilid) 
benn  hod)  ha^  iijxz  tfjut,  imt  ha^  ivorn  t)om  @prcu  gu 
fonbcrn,  ferner  ,ttid)t  ju  Bebenfen  f^einen,  ba^  baS  )?ure 
Sutereffe  benn  boc^  eine  ^u  gro^e  ^leinli^feit  im  SeBen 
folc^er  3Jlen[c^en  ift,  bie  einer  Beffern  unb  ibealern  SSeIt= 
anfi^auung  leBen!  (Scbiel  jebci^  tt>ill  id)  S^nen  Bemerfen, 
ba^  ba§  l^tt?a(^e  SJienfi^en^erj  auc^  feinc  foftenret^e  Se- 
biirfnifje  hat,  Dor^itgli^  tr^enn  eS  htn  i)er3etf)Ii^en  ^al)n 
^egt,  ein  ^^cirflcin  gum  Seffern  Beitragen  ju  Knnen  — 
ber    2?eifal(   aBcr,   ben   biefe   S^leben   aU  leBenbige  SBcrte 


ijerbientcr,  obcr  au^  unberbientcr  SSeifc  gefuubeu,  ift  cten 
bcr  S[^ater  bie[er  eiuBiftung,  eg  founteu  bie  [elBen  awS)  je^t 
r\cS),  ate  HoS  gefci^nebene  ffiguren,  no^  cinigcg  Sntereffe 
!^a6en  —  uiib  iper  moc^te  mit  bcu  26affcn  bet  SS^crnunft 
bag  mittber  [tar!  geru[tete  .^erj  tefcimpfen!  — 

3um  ©c^tuffc  110^  bie  33itte:  Sefen  ®ie  biefe  0leben, 
trenn  eg  S^nen  3f;rc  3eit  unb  bie  (Stimmung  c6en  ge- 
ftatten,  unb  taffen  8ie  mi^  banu  oI;ue  SBeiterg  3^r 
griinbli^eg  Urt^eit  u6er  @eI6e,  mag  eg  lobe  it,  ober  tabelii, 
l^oren  —  unb  feien  ©ie  i)er[tc§ert,  ba^  i^  S^nen  fiir 
aufri^tigeg  Sob  unb  eljtlic^en  Sabet  gtei^  i^er^flic^tet  bleibe, 
trie    i^  ftctg  trar  unb  bin  Zl)x  aufri(^tiger  ^reunb 

51  m  f  c§  e  I  b  e  r  g. 


20. 

©nlfitttitg. 

D'^'V^i  "h  "St:  D^San—  ••S^ij  -fain  nnx— '•cidi  'pbn  r\:^  'i 

Ini3r  S:in  —  '»aS  natJ> 


lu  $err!  mein  ^elc^,  mein  greubcumaU 
T)u  marfft  mein  2o^  mir   adjumal ! 
@o  Iieb(i^  fid  mciu  !2og  mir  ju, 
Unb  Quc^  mein  ®ut    bcgitnftiGft  ^u! 
3(^  banfe  ®ott,  bcu  mi^  berat^en  ^at, 
3fn  9^ac^ten  fdjtrerer  ^orgen,  fummerfatl. — 
@tetg  bQd)f  id)  ®ott  t)or  mcincm  5J[ngefirf)t, 
3ft  or  j^ur  9^cd)tcn   mir,  fo  ivan!  id)  nid)t! 
©rum  freuct  fid),  brum  iaud)act  meinc  SSruft  — 
Unb  meinc  @^re  auc^,  erfreut  fid)  brum  in  Suft! 

(So  Uktc,  fo  banfte  unb  (obtc  ber  fromme  danger  unb 
^onig,  toa^rf^einli^  bei  einer  Stngelegenl^eit,  bk  i^m  Iebcn6tt)ic^« 
tig,  hti  einer  Slngclegen^eit,  t)on  ber  fein  8eben§gtucf  abt)ing. 

Sic  fti^toer  unb  forgentioG  fliegen  ba  nid)t  bic  ftidcn  ^la6;)tt 
ba^in,  toic  fc^trer  miegt  ha  nid)f,  bag  „(Soir  id),  fofl  id)  nid^t" 
in  ber  Sagfd)alc  unfcrcr  ftet§  toanfenben  unb  fd)tt)an!enben  33er* 
nunft !  benn  roer  !ann  ben  (Sd){eier  ber  3u!unft  aud^  t)om  ndd)* 
ften  SD^orgen  nur  luftcn,  urn  toie  oiet  njcnigcr  erft  ben,  ber  (ang- 
gebel)nten  unb  gcftredten  3w^""ft  • 
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\tnb  Qt^  cr  fid)  benn  bocf)  cntfd)(offen  uub  ®ott  c^  l^m 
h)of)I  au^faHen  lirg,  bo  rief  cr  be^eiftert,  ©ott  banfcnb:  „3c^ 
bank  (^ott"  u.  f.  tt). 

Unb  trnriim  (icg  benn  obcr  and)  ®ott  feinen  gefagten  (SHt- 
fc^fug,  berart  gebei^cn  unb  geUntjcn  ?  9hin  benn,  (Sie  ^aben  eS 
ncl^ort,  gecf).  33.  tneit  er  fcin  ?eb?n^g(iic!  unb  fcinc  3"f""ft  PJt)ov 
®ott  an^eim  geftcttt  ^at  ,,®ott  ^ab'  idj  ftct§"  u.  f.  m.  ricf  er, 
unb  bepl^alb  bermodjte  cr  and)  h^i^(^t   anfjujubctn:    /^S  nou^  pS 

^hitt  abcr  ftcfjcn.  auc^  @ic,  ■gc(;53.  einen  reben§n)i(^t{i]en 
(vntfcf)(u6  Qu^^ufu^ren,  i>a.  Sie  oft  mogen  awdj  ®ic  bcba(f)t  ^a* 
ben:  (^ott,  mein  ®ott!  tt)irb  biefe^^  ^iinbnig  andj  etn  ^auernbe^ 
etn  ©(ncflid^c^,  ein(Scgen^reid)c^  fein?!  Unb  n?er  fonnte  unb  ntoc^le 
3{)nen  bicg  Derargen?  $Oie  fo  mancljer  Qungdng  ift  njegcn  bic* 
fer  njo^Ibegriinbeten  iBeforgniffe  gar  nid)t,  n)ie  fo  ttiand)e  3ung* 
frou  nur  crft  fpat  bcr  natiii(id)en  unb  gotUic^en  Seftlmmung 
gefofgt! 

Unb  g(cid)n)o^(  ift  bcr  Gnlfci(u§  gar  Uidjt  unb  batb  gefagt, 
benft  man  nur  mit  bem  ^fafler  'phn  n^  'i  n,  f.  to.  ptt  unb 
I)at  man  mit  bem  frommen  ^onig,  nur  ®ott  »or  5lugen  ftcts  — 
bie§  get.  i8.  ttjodcn  ©ic  bebenfcn  unb  ©ie  hjerbcn  alljeit  mit 
bcmfclben  rufcn  ycx  u.f.tt).  aflc^eit  mit  i^m  fro^tocfen  n^t^  pS  oc. 
!Da«  bet^en    mx  unb  ®ott  er^orc  unb  gcnjci^re  unS  —  5(men. 

i^iebe  ^eibe ! 

T^er  ifi>od)cnabfc^nitt  cr^df)(t  un§  t)on  bcr  eingcgangenen 
(Sl^e  jmifdjcn  Qijc^a!  unb  9?e6c(fa  mnpa  nit^  D^yanx  p  pnif^  \-^i 
. , .  mt^x  no^:S  'iS  pnr  -.nv'/  —  ntrxb  iS  . . .  Skih^  n^  npai  hk 

SSenn  man  biefe  ^erjen^Dcrbinbung,  bie  unfer  (5r^t)ater 
3;ijd)af  eingcgangen,  oom  (Stanbpunfte  menfc^ticfier  (Einftd^t  unb 
menfc^nd)cr  ^crnunft  im  33oraug  ^citte  bcurt^citcn  follen  unb 
tDoIIcn,  ttjcr  t)atte  berfelbcn  bag  ©lite!  unb  ben  ©egen,  beffen  fie 
fic^  fobann  erfreucte,  borau^  gefagt,  ja  aucft  nur  ju  ^a^nen 
gcmagt?  ^ijc^af  ein  tt)o^(gereifter,  in  be§  a}^annc§  fd)6nftcr  S3Iut^c 
fte^enber  932ann,  bcr  fid)  fetber  fcf)on  im  Seben  eine  ©tellung  ^at 
errungen  unb9?ebecfa,  ein  oerjartelteg,  junge^  (5(tern!inb,  bem  no^ 
bie  SImme  an  bie  @eite  gegeben  njcrbcn  mugte!  3ijd)a!  ein 
3fiing(ing  ber  ^erangcreift  ift  in  ber  ^d)u(c  ber  (Srfaf|rung  unb  fid)  ber 
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i)ot(en  ^iivbc  cine§  SDtanite^  bctDugt  njor  unb  i)^cbccfu,  bie  iinferc 
Seifen,  ^QraOo({f4  (\U  breiiafjrigeS  ^tub  bejcic^nen,  unerfa^ren,  nic^t 
thmai  nod)  il)rer  (§^re  q{^  jarte^,  meibfic^et^  3Befen  eingebenf ;  ^ijcfiaf 
bev  (So^n  ^(bra^Qm^  an  ber  (Seitc  einer  ^axal)  erjogcn  nub  9?ebeda, 
cin  fpielenbc^  unb  tcinbetnbe^  9}?abd)en,  bo^  forgto^  auv  ^uft  unb  ?aune 
mit  ben  anbern  OrK^mcib^en  juni^runnen  (icf. . .  Seiche  33erbinbnngj 
!Diefe  finblic^e,  fa  wk  moc^ten  fagen,  finbtfd)e,  jugcnblic^e 
9f^ebcGCQ,  bie  Doriueg  nid)t^,  qI§  ein  53i^(f)cn  §er^  ^attc,  foHte  ur- 
plo^licft  cine  njiirbigc  (^atthx,  etne  tucf)tige  ^auSfrau  ;  eine  frommc 
5lbra^atti^tod)ter  ttjerbcn,  mil  ciucm  SBortc,  bic  gutc  Wntitr.,  in 
beren  3^^terfic  gebrac^t,  doKfommcn  erfe(5cn?  Sle  mngtc  ba  ber 
bofe  ^ennutnb,  ber  fo  gcrnc  <Sd)(innne8  dorau^fiefjt  unb  profe- 
Sei^t  fid)  fc^abenfrol)  aui^fpred)en.  Seiche  f(dg(ic^e  9^eibnngen 
ntugte  ba  ber  f(iige(nbe  a}^en)d)cnucrftanb  i3oran^fef)en  unb  befur^* 
ten!  Unb  rec^tfertigten  ficftetica  biefe  ^oran^fefenngen !  ili^arb biefe^ 
§er^enebiinbni6  nid)t  ein  (55(iicf({d)e^,  ja  ein  3}iiifter^afte«  unb  3^ci* 
be^ttjertl^efi  ?  9hm  fo  ^oren  mir!  8c^on  bic  (^djrift  gibt  xijin  ba« 
3eugni6  mit  ben  Sorten :  2ll«  Q\]d]at  fie  gebrad)t  in  bic  §uttc 
feiner  SQ^utter  (Sara,  ba  twarb  er  getr()ftet  iiber  ben  35er(uft  feincr 
feef.  9}?nttfr.  Unferc  TOen  jebod),  bk  fo  f(ar  jn)i)d)en  ben  3eifen  gu 
(efcn  tjerflanben,  geben  ^icju  fotgenbc  meitere  (Srffdrung :  ©ofange 
bie  frommc  (Sara  lebte,  mar  ba^  $au^  bie  (Stdtte  fabbat^tic^er 
^urucfge^ogen^eit,  hk  Stdttc  ftrenger  (Sittfic^*  unb  (Sittfamfeit . . 
folange  bic  frommc  ©ara  (ebte,  n^ar  ba6  §au§  ber  (5$aftfreunb* 
lic^feit,  ber  iOlilbe  unb  ber  3Irmutf|  offen . .  eine  <^tatk  ber  (Spar* 
famfeit  unb  ber  Sirt^Hi^feit,  tt)o  bag  reblid)  (Srirorbenc  burd)  gfeig, 
S^^dtigfeit  unb  nii^Iic^c  ^ermenbung  fic^  tierboppeltc,  unb  mt  c§ 
t)on  ber  |)e(benfrau  im  ?iebe  ^eigt:  m:  n^y  xS  rM^,  Meg  ba« 
n)drc  mit  bem  ^obe  !Derfe(ben,  naturgemd§  gctoic^en  —  benn  mo 
bie  grau  bem  §aufe  fe^ft,  ba  fc^It  naturgemdg  bem  §au§ 
bie  ®ott§eit,  —  mit  ^Jlebecfa  jebod),  \ia  tarn  hk  a(te  'Bitk,  ber 
frifd)e  gteiB;  ber  altc  (Segen  mieber!*) 

<Bo  QlMtid)  ftet  biefeg  §erjen§bitnbni§   au^  ! 

Unb  n)e(d)c  202ittel  toanbte  benn  n?o^f  biefer  erfa^renc  Q'^^ 
d)a!  an,    bag  tik^    i^m  fo  ttjo^l  gelang,  bag  er  mit  bem    ^jalter 

*)  g«ibrof^  3ur  ®tene, 
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rufen  fonntc  'h^i  z^hzn  u.  f,  ».  ^anbte  er  t)lef(cicf)t  Strcn^c 
flatt  be|i  S^'^tU""^'  barfc^e  llnfreunb(icf)!cit,  ftatt  bcr  Slebc  on  ! 
9?ic^t«  toon  ofl  bcm,  fonbern  Si^f^^^  betl)etc  p  ®ott  feiner  grou 
gcgcnfibev,  bcric^tct  ba§  ©ottc^iDort,  ®ott  ftefltc  cr  fein  ®(ucf  unb 
fein  ©cfc^icf  anljcim,  'i  'mt*  oc.  rief  unb  bet^citigte  cr  unb  barum 
licg  au(^  ®ott  feinc  SBabt  gelingcn,  S'^^^^  bct[)cte  init^x  nri:S 
u.  5.  ,N\T  nnpv  ^3  m\{  fie  ocrmoge  i^rcr  3iiGcnb(icf)fclt  ebcn  nod) 
-unfriid)tbar  an  fotc^en  Xugcnbcn  \m\v  . .  . 

3n  biefcm  ^errli^cn  35orbi(be,  mid  id)  3^ncn  benn,  Itc^ 
bcr  33.  5UIe^  gefaqt,  oUeS  gcleljrt  unb  gc^cigt  ^aben,  raa§  not^ig 
unb  notljnjcnbig  ift,  bamit  bicfe^  3^r  §cr^eu§*  unb  (Seelenbiinb* 
ni§  ein  (2cgcn^reid)e§  unb  6peilDo(Ie^  tocrbe ;  benn  eg  ift  bieg 
SO^ufterbilb  cin  fo  ^offcnbcS  unb  ©cfungcne^,  ba§  jeme^r  ©ic  cS 
onfc^auen  nnb  bctrac^tcn,  bcfto  ntcl)r  tt)crben  ®ie  fic^  baran  er^ 
bancn,  barnn  crijebcn,  urn  c«  i^m  md}  ju  tf)un? 

3^ucn,  liebc  ©raut,  abcr,  foH  ebcnfa((«  bie  junge  unb  bocf) 
tiic^tige  D^cbecfa  bcr  ^c^rift,  aU  SQZufter  gur  iyiQc^o^mung  bienen, 
benn  bie  ^lufgabr,  bie  3^"^"  n^i*  bicfem  51ugenbli(fe  oufertcgt 
rnirb,  ift  feineflcine  unb  feine  ©cringe,  fo  mie  e«  and)  bie  jener 
^thtda  nidjt  ttjor ;  benn  (Sie  foKcn  biefem  3^ren  ©otten  nic{)t 
b(o«  cine  gutc,  treue,  ja  ^cirtHc^e  ®attin,  \i\d)t  b(o8  einc  miirbige, 
mufter^afte  $au§frau;  unb  nicf)t  b(og  eine  befc^eibene,  fittfame  2(b< 
ra^am^toc^ter  ttjcrben.*.  fonbern,  inbcm  ^ie  in  bag  3^^^  f^i"^^ 
braoen  3}?ntter  —  bag  fie  toor  ^ur^em  erft  Derlieg,  urn  in  bag 
enjige  Wid)  ein^ufe^rcn  ...  in  Xngenb  Dodfommen  erfc^cn  . .  bamit 
eg  anc^  ha  \ok  bort  ^ei§en  fonne  (*pnT  rrn^n  u.  f.  to. 

T)ki  aber  luirb  3^ncn  nut  bann  tjoflfommen  getingen,  wenn 
and)  8ie  ben  Slid  ju  @ott  er^eben  unb  aufricf)tig  feinen  :53eiftanb  fi^ 
erbeten  ujerben,  tok  unfere  3Beifen  ber  ^^ebecfa  nad^ru^men  .  . 
ttJenn   auc!^   ^ie  einftimmen  unb  bet^citigen  ben  Slugruf   .'i   \Titj^ 

<So  nur  toerben  <Bk  aHe^eit  auc§  in  b  c  n  $Ruf  bc^  from= 
men  "^falterg  einftimmen  ':t;'>  itJ>x  'i  -jnax  oc.  X)ag  gebe  ®ott.  Slmen. 


')  25er  3ufan  ujoHte,  bQ§  ber  ^amt  bc8  ©lautigaml  in  ber  S^ot  pn*;i''toar. 
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^0  oft  e^  mir  aud)  fd)oiT,  untcr  ben  mannigfac^ften  unb  der^ 
}(f)icbetiften  llmfldubcn  unb  33cr^a(tnif]en,  gegonnt  njar,  d^m, 
bie  im  ^immel  ge[d)(offen  tDcrben,  ^ier,  auf  ^rbcn  einjufegnen, 
toav  id)  bo^  no^  niemala  fo  fe^r  uin§  3Bort  cerlcgen,  ic^  ge-- 
fte^e  c§  oufric^tig,  a(§  eben  iit  biefem  ?liigenb(i(fe,  ba  id)  mit  in= 
nigfter  ^^^eilna^me  cineg  Qufrid)tigen  greunbc^,  ba^  ©ottcv^mort 
iiber  bie  53ebcutung  unb  I)o^e  Sirf)tig!cit  bc«  e^etic^en  2ebcn« 
an  (Sic,  gefcf)d^te  ^rniit,  ric^tcn  fott  —  benn  id)  fenne  nur 
alfiufc^r  3^ren  gcbilbeten  ©inn,  3()v  feiu^  unb  javt-'fu^fenbe^ 
$er5,  ic^  mcig  nur  alljugut  ttjic  fcl)i-  <Sie  fid)  bcveits  a(§  tiic^tige 
^aueU)irU)in,  q(«  mufta'^oftc  gicunbin  bicfcS  3l)rc5  !unftigcn 
!2ebcn^gcfa^rten ;  a(^  trcuc  unb  3drt(ld)c  ^orfel)ung  be3  ^inbc^, 
ba§  ®ott  nunnu^r  3^rer  njcitevn  §egc  unb  ^icge  anucrtraut, 
bewci^rt,  tt)a§  alfo  fonntc  unb  foUte  idj  3^)"cn  in  irgcnb  it)c(d)er 
53e3ie5ung  biefeS  neuen  23evpUniffc^,  in  ba^^  ©ic  nun  treten,  fagcn? 
2luc§  <Sie,  n)ert()er  grcunb,  l^abcn  fi(^  bercit^  a(S  trcucu  unb  auf= 
rid^tiger  ©atte,  q(«  rcblid)er  (Srna^rer  unb  ^crforgcr,  al§  3JJann 
unb  ajienfd),  in  bicfer  3Bortc  cblcrer  iBebcutung  tottfommcn  er* 
toiefen,  h)orau  olfo  ptte  \6)  <Sie  in  biefem  Slugenblicfe  noc§  ju 
mal^nen  ?  3^re  §er3en  Ijaben  fid)  uber^aupt  fdjon  Idngft  gefunben, 
ttjenn"  3§rc  ?ippen  eS  quc^  no^  nic^t  ouSgcfprodjen,  <Bk  fennen 
unb  l^abcn  cinanbcr  ad)tcn  gelcrnt;  ©ie  Dcvtrouetcu  einanbec  in 
gegenfeitiger,  n)af)r^aft  gef4it)iftcrtic^er  3"nt'igung  unb  rcd^tfertigten 
biefe^  SSertrauen  Qudj  Dodfommcn  unb  in  iriirbigftcr  Seife!  3a, 
®ott  ^at  3^re  ^erjen  berart  fiir  cinanbcr  gef^affcn,  ha^  fclbft 
bie  fogenannte  S^olf-^ftimme  —  <Bk  fitr  cinanbcr  bcjeic^nete  .  . 
SD3a§  alfo  braucf)  unb  fann  id)  Ql)iKn  anS  §erj  (egen,  bamit  bk' 
feS  Q^r  c^elidjcS  ^unbnig  ein  ^egrucfenbcg   locrbc  ? ! 

Unb  tro^  allbcm,  meinc  ^icben,  ift  aU  ba5  allcin  nidjt  ange^^ 
t^an  bas  e^eUdjc  J^eben  fitr  tie  T)auer  unb  ununterbroc^cn,  untcr 
alien  Umftcinbcn  unb  23crl)dltniffcn,  jenen  fanftcn  ©djuicl^,  ber 
bem  Singe  iDO^lt^ut,  jencs  gcwiffe  ^ttoa^,  ba§  M^  8eben  wur^t; 
unb  jenen  ftetcu  9?cis  ber  9^cu^eit,  ber  bcm  Sebcn  unb  ^icbcn  fo 
ttubebingt  notljig  ift,  ^u  geben,  toenn  bie  ^ugcnb  im  ^Kgcmcineni 
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bic  !tu9cnb  tm  ®io§cn  unb  (S^an^cn  (—  tut  ©egciifafe  ^u  cin* 
^elnen  unb  Dereinsetten  2:ugenben  — )  unb  bic  ©otte^furcjt  in§ 
^efonberc,  nicf)t  im  $aufc  malten!  Urn  fo  ine^r  a(«  bic  mcnfc^- 
nd)cn  ®cfiil)(c  nur  odjunjaubelbar,  unb  n)a§  un«  l)eutc  bcglucft 
fann  morgcn  fd)on,  tt)ie  e«  nur  alljuoft  gefrf)ie^t,  bic  Ouetic  un-- 
fcrer  geiben  fein,  unb  lung  nnferc  gantaftc  fo  oft  ec^oneg  fic§ 
gcbifbet,  nimmt  in  Siv!rid)feit  nidjt  fcltm  gon^  anbcre  ©eftaltcn 
an  .  .  !Dof)er  ift  e^  bic  :iiigcnb  ciner  ~  unb  bic  (^ottci^furd)t 
anbcrfciti%  bic  ail  unfer  aT^uu  unb  l^offcn  burdjbringcn  unb  \)cx^ 
f)eiT(id)en  muffen,  tt)cnn  ba«  ?ebcn  itbcr^aupt,  unb  ha^  cljclidic 
unb  l)auMidjc  i^eben  in«  :S3efonbcrc,  fid)  ftcK^  ircnn  aud)  uid)t 
immcr  fo  griirffic^  unb  iDoIfcnro^,  n)ic  njir  c^  n)itnfd)tcn,  bod) 
ftctS  Qleic^  freunblidj  unb  crtrdg(i(^  fein  foHl 

3acob,  cr^afjU  un^^  oat^  ©ottei^njort,  bicntc  fiebcn  ^a^rc  urn 
9ttt(^cr,  unb  Irofebcm  ftridjcn  biefelbcu  i()m  \m  cin^clnc  Xagc    ha^- 
l)tn  .  .  SBarcn  cS    (Sd)on]^eit  unb  Slnmutl),  tudvcn  c«  fonft  mcib^ 
lic^c,  dugerc  SSoqugc;  ja  ludicn  c«    b(o§    cinselnc   ^ngcnbcn   gc- 
hjcfcn,  bic  Quf  ben  crnftcn  ^iingting  cincn   folc^cu   Sinbrucf  ^cr* 
bovbradjtcn,  \m  njuvbcn  fid)  ba,   fd)on   bic   SU^inuten  ;;u   Sa^ven 
gcbcF)nt  ^abcn,  nicnn  luunbcrbarcr    Seifc  hit   du§crn    ^ci^e   unb 
S3or3ugc  9kd)ctg,  burd)  bicfc  (angc  3eit   nic^t  ^arl   gclittcn,   unb 
bie  cinsclncn  2:ugcnbcn  noc^  immcr  ncu  unb  i{)ren  tootlftcn  3aubcr 
bc^orteu  l)abcn  foKten !  5lber  ncin!   bic  (gc^rift  fcfet  U)ol)I  \m\iid) 
fjim   "^«  in:jnK2-'  inbcm  cr  fie  liebte  .  .  .  b.  ^,  nid)t  fid)  fetbft, 
m6)t  fcin  rcib(ic^c«  3d)  unb   ha^  ^ntcveffc   feincS  §aufeg  liebte 
er  in  i^r,  fonbern  i^r  cigcntlic^cS  SBefen,  ben  Hbel  i^i'e«  ^erjcng, 
bic  grommigteit  i^vci'  ©cfinnung ;  i^rcn  fc^onen  mh  ^ciT(id)Ctt  Sc* 
bcnSttjanbcr,  ber  an  bcr  (Sonne  feiner  ^icbe,  ujic  biejunge  tno§|)e, 
immcr  mc^r  unb  mtf)v  fcinc  mur^igcu  iDitftc   unb    feine  garbcn* 
prac^t  cntfaltetc  .  .  .  unb  begl)a(b  toar  bicfe  Siebc  ch)ig  jung  unb 
glli^enb  \m  am  erftcn  Za^t,  unb  i^amtc  iibcr  ba§  (^vah  ^inau^ 
unb  pflan^te  fi(^  auf  tinb  unb   tinbc^finb    nocft  fort  .  ,*)  benit 
^ugcnb  unb  grommigfeit  attern    nid)t,    finb    frud)tbar    ftetg    an 

*)  Sd)  bemcrfe  f^kv  tit  Se^mut^,  ha^  SJiejeitige,  oit  ivpld^e  i^  btefc 
iffiortc  rid)tete,  bereitg  im  ®iabe  mobert,  jum  unfaglic^en  ©^mer^e  i§rc3  fat- 
ten uub  ?(aer^  bie  fte  ua^ev  JaniUciu 
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ISlimnx  unb  btetl)cu  immev  ^^Injte^mtg^punftc,  bie  ben  beffeni  SDkntt 
bauernb  feffeln.  .  . 

^iTugenb  unb  grommigfeit  eleven  too^t  auc^  ben  3}^ann  unb 
niQC^cn  i^n  jum  9J?cnfc5en  in  be§  Sorted  ebferm  <Sinne,  bem 
^dht  ober  fe^It  oI)ne  biefelben  bie  cigentUd^c  SSeib(t(^!eit,  jener 
jarte  garbenfc^mctj,  jener  hjuvjige  i8(umen-T)uft,  bie  fein  eigent* 
li^eg  2Be[en  ou^madien. 

Xugenb  unb  grommigfeit  geben  bem  §aufe  jenen  uncnt- 
bel)r(ii^en  9^imbu^,  ben  feine  l^eidge  ©tcitte,  wo  innigcr  |)cr5en«- 
friebe  unb  greube  ^eiTfd)cn  foKen,  cntbc^ren  fonn  unb  barf. 

^onnen  e§  ja  and)  nur  Xugenb  unb  grdinmigfeit  gcnjefen 
fein,  bie  3^re  (Sd)ritte  bi«  ^u  bicfev  erfe^nten,  fc^dnen  @tunbc 
geteitet  l^aben  —  \ia  bie  beibcn  fonftigen  (©d)u^cnget,  bie  xoix  33a- 
terunb  5D^utternennen,  @ie,  gel.  ^.  janur  aHjufvu^  tjertiegen  .  .  . 
fonnen  e§  ja  nuv  ^lugcnb  unb  gronimigfeit  fein,  benen  and)  ®ie  — 
geel^rter  greunb,  cS  ju  tevbanten  l^aben,  bag  ®ott  3^nen  ^um 
jmeitcn  Wlak  cine  2eben«gefa^rtin  jufii^vt,  beren  \)od)\k^  (gtrcben 
@ie  3U  begtiicfen  ift! 

.^annen  (Sie  ba^er  biefe  betben  <Sd^ufeengct  nie  unb  nlm=' 
tttcr  au8  3{)ren  §erjen  unb  au§  ^{jrem  §aufc,  benn  fie  fefecn 
bem  ®(ii(fe  bie  tone  baucrnbcr  (Seetenfceube  auf,  wci^venb  fie 
bem  Un^eile  t>a\  tjcvnic^tenben  <^iad)d  rauben  .  .  Xugenb  unb 
grommigfeit  tel)rcn  un3  ba8  2eben,  njie  e5  fic^  eben  gibt,  mit 
ftetem  ©lei^mut^  ^inne^mcn  ,  .  unb  bieg  adein  ift  \d)on  geeignct 
un§  0di\d)  5u  macf)cn.  Unb  fo  fegne  8ie    bcnn   ®ott.    Slmem 


22. 

(i  i  n  ( e  i  t  u  n  0. 

(Sonn*  unb  <Sc^i(b  ift  ®ott  bee  §eiT  ! 
§urb'  unb  ^^r'  t)erleir)et  er ! 
;©a§  §eil  entjie^t  er  nimmerme^v  i 
S)en,  bie  ba  njanbeln  fromm  ein^er. 
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T)x\im  $ei(  bcm  93lcnfc^en,  (^ott,  meiu  §crr ! 

liDcr  bir  tjertraut  unb  'i^iemanb  mcl^r.  — 
(So  fii^Ite,  fo  bQd)tc,  fo  fprad)  in  itfugcv  (Srfa^rung  ber 
frommc  giirft,  ber  be^  ^cbcn§  (SoIIen  unb  ^oden,  bcS  SOIcnfc^en 
!l9un  unb  rcnfcn,  abcr  au^  ®ottc^  0)?ac^t  unb  ©iitc  gar  genau 
fanntc.  ^r  wngtc  unb  \pva6)  e§  ou«,  bag  ®ott  ber  §err  bag 
SSeltatI  erlcuc^tct  unb  cnDavmt  in  unb  mit  feiner  Sicbe,  bag  ®ott 
ber  ^err  cin  mcic^tltj  (Sd)i(b  bcm  (Scl)ma(^cn,  einc  fcftc  ©tii^e 
ben  3San!cnbcn  unb  cine  ftarfc  ^djujjmcljr  bent  iBecngtcu  unb 
S3cbranGten;  cr  luugte  unb  f|3rad)  eS  au«,  bag  ®ott  e8  ift,  ber 
nid)t  nnr  grcubcn  unb  ?cibcn,  fonbcrn  fclbft  (^unft  unb  Sl}re, 
tt)cld)e  ©liter  bie  9}2enfd)en  bod)  in  iljrcm  Sigenbiinfcl  geU)ol)nIid) 
i^reu  cigcnen  SBerbicnftcn  ^nfdjrciben,  mit  cigcuer  §anb  tocrt^citt, 
cr  tougtc  nnb  fprac^  c«  ani%  ha^  (3oit  e8  ift,  ber  in  feiner  ®c- 
red)tig!cit,  ha^  &ntt  nicmatg  unbcto^nt  unb  bie  @uten  nie  bc3 
®utcn  cntbcljren  Icigt  —  unb  barnm  ricf  cr  benn  mil  3ut)crfic^t 
$ei(  bcm    3>J^enfd)cn,   @oit  mcin  §err!    —   ber   ©ir   dertraut, 

u.  f.   10. 

®ar  oft  gelicbtc  53cibc,  gibt  c^  ^lugcnbtidc  im  SOlcnfdjen* 
leben,  l)a  loir  fc^ioanfcnb  unb  unentfdjtoffen,  jagcnb  unb  ^ogcrnb 
fte^u  btcibcn  unb  bie  gragc  an  bag  ®cfd)id  ric^ten  moc^ten; 
Scti^eg  loo^t  ber  recite  Scg  fei,  ber  ungbcm  erujiinfc^ten  ^kU, 
bem  erl^offten  (3iMc,  bcm  loir  5I((e  jnftrcben  unb  cntgcgen  ge^eu 
moc^ten,  jufii^re?  !5)odj  ocrgcbeng  f^ancn  U)ir  unS  iia  urn  hk 
fi^er  faljrcnbe  §anb  urn,  oergebcng  jiel)en  iDir  unferc  33ernunft 
unfcr  Siffcn  unb  tonncn  ju  $Hatl)e,  !cin  llrim  unb  Sumim  gibt 
^unbe  oon  bem,  loag  bie  3^if"»ft  loo^tmeife  unfern  ^liden  cut- 
Sic^t,  feine  (Stimme  aU  bag  fjo^k  (Sc^o  unfercr  bangen  3^^^f^^ 
antnjortct. 

T}od)  nein !  eg  gibt  cine  fidjcrc  $anb,  bie  un§  liber  bie 
^lippen  beg  ^^?cbeng  Ijinliber  fe^t,  eg  gibt  cine  (Stimme,  bie  t(x 
ruft  unb  antioortet  —  )2  liS  "imn  m  unb  ber  fromme  ^falter  ift 
eg,  ber  fie  fennt  unb  uennt  mit  ben  Sorten:  <Sonu'  unb  6d)ilb 
ift  ®ott  ber  §crr,  —  §ulb  unb  ®unft  oer^errIid)t  (5r  —  (5r 
Icigt  bag  @ute  angebei^eu,  bcncn,  bie  fi4  fromm  i^m  loci^en  — 
§ei(  iDivb  bencn,  Vi^  i^m  tvaueu   —  unb  ftetg  auf   fcinc  ^icbe 
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]5(^uctt.— Hub  biefer  fid)evn  ^a\\\^  Mooikn  \o\x  ^m\  au^  baS  ®c« 
frf)ic!  biefer  Reiner  tinber  ^ier,  am  (ScJ^eibctrege  btefee  i()rc§  njic^^ 
tlgften  ?ebcii^Ql)fcf)nittcv,  antic vtrQucn  imb  blefem  DfJufc  tvolfen  fie 
folgen,  bamit  fie  gliicflic^  unb  bcgliicft,  gcmcinfain  imb  ucreint 
bc§  ?e6en§  SBegc  ge{)en  fitr  a((e  ,3citcn.  5(mcu. 
(^ce^rte  greuutiin !  gefdjat^tcr  gveunb ! 
5I(§  uufcr  ?Utt)atcr  3'acob,  iuic  ber  SocI)euab|d)nitt  itn§  er* 
ja^lt,  ben  fiegfcidjcn  i'lampf  mit  ben  feinblidim  ^ac{)tcn,  bic  fic^ 
i^m  auf  feincr  SSanbcrung  hnxiij^  ?ebcn  ^inbevnb  unb  f)emmenb 
in  ben  2Beg  ftefltcn  beenbet  I)attc,  i^a  rief  i()m  ®otte§  ©timme  ju 

9?icf|t  3;Qcob  fott  fevner  bein  iilamc  genannt  wcrben,    fonbcrn  3«' 
roef,  mil  bn  gcfdmpft  mit   SJ^enfc^en  unb  Wladjtcw   unb   fiegteft. 

SD^an  ^at  bie  Selt  frf)on  oft  mit  einem  jTummel^  unb 
^am|)fplal|  unb  ba«  Seben  mit  einem  ftcten  tampfe  t)erglid)en! 
Unb  mit  9^ecf)t!  benn  ber  ©reitS  ber  an  be^  %abc8  9?anb  unb 
ber  ftrebenbc  aTtann,  ber  in  ber  3a()rc  fd)onfter  Wiitc,  fomie  ber 
bungling  unb  bie  3ungfrau,  bie  baS  !5)afcin  nur  t)on  feiner  ro^ 
figen  (Seitc  unb  be§  Seben«  fd)tt3cre  Saften  unb  (Sorgen  nod) 
nic^t  fenncn,  !amj)fcn  fie  uid)t  5lttc  me()r  unb  minbcr,  ujiflig  ober 
unwiflfu^rtid),  balb  mit  ben  (Sd)ran!cn  unb  ©rcin^en,  bie  bie  3$or^ 
fetjung  unferem  ^trcben  im  5l(Igemeineu  geftecft,  balb  mit  titn 
§emmniffen,  bie  t^a^  ^eben  unb  fo  ju  fagen,  feiue  3Scrtrcter  un8 
bietl^en  unb  balb  toicber  gegen  9?eiguri3cn  unb  3lbneigungen  ?  Unb 
toic  Senigc  bod)  fonncn  nad)  iBeenbigung  biefer  fd)tt)eren 
^dmj3fc  mit  ^efriebigung  ^uriidf^auen,  \m  5K5enige  bic  \xiij  ben 
ujiirbigcn  3^amen  3^raclit/  ^^i^Q^Htin  erfdmpft  unb  erficgt!  3^ 
toic  58ie(e  gel^en  nid)t  im  ©egent^eile  biefe«  ebetn  ^amen«  unb 
9?ufe§  im  gebcn^lampfc  berluftig;  irie  ^kU  treten  nic^t  »om  (2>d)au= 
pla^t  bc«  T)ofetn«,  mit  bem  toeniger  el^rentiollen  Df^amcn  ^acob 
ab,  o^ne  ben  9^amen  ^^xad  and)  nur  jc  erttjorben  ^n  l^abcn  ! 

Unb  gteic^njo^I  liegt  in  bem  (Streben  unb  ^Ringen  md)  bem 
9?ufc  unb  ujo^loerbienten  Dkmcn  3«raet,  3^roeIitin,  aflein  unb 
au8fd)Iieg(id),  be§  2eben5  ®(ucf,  unb  glet^toof)!  mac^t  \)k^  aCem 
baS  8eben  biefer  ^dmpfe  merti);  unb  gleic^ujo^t  ma^t  auc^  hk^ 
ha^  ^iM  unb  ha^  §cil  be8  l^du^tidjen,  be«  e^eli^en  unb  be§ 
gamilienteben^  aii^  I    benn  bort  mo  bao  Dtingen   unb    ber  ^am|)f 
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fid)  tt)ic  bcr  9iamc  Qacoh  befagt,  urn  bie  gevfe,  urn  be6  Ceben$ 
le^te  ©liter,  urn  S?ort^ei(  unb  DergangHdjcn  ®en)inn  ^anbelt,  ba 
h)irb  ba«  ^au§  I)ocf)ftcn8  cine  33orrat^^!ammer,  em  ©petc^ev,  mo 
n)ir  unfere  iric^tigen  (Smingcnfc^aften  aiiffpeidjcni,  ba  fin!t  ha^ 
$au§  nw  (Effc  I)erab,  ido  n)ir  unfere  ^(dnc  fiir  ben  ?eben6marft 
fcf)mieben .  . .  unb  njcnn  e«  tjod)  tmmt,  jur  9?uf)eftatte,  wo  n)ir 
hM  Don  ben  9)2ul)en  be§  !lQge§  unb  ber  ^orgen  an^n-u^en  !  !Da§ 
§au6  foil  ober  mcbcr  bieg  nod)  jencS  adein  fein,  fonbern  elne 
(Stcitte  befctigcnber  (^emutf)(id)fcit,  ein  £)rt  geiftiger  (Srf)o(ung  unb 
(Sr^ebnng  ein  (Sben  roo  neben  bcm  iBaumc  be^  ©ennffeS  unb  be^ 
fogenannten  2eben6  auc^  bcr  ^aum  M  p^cren  ©trebenS  unb 
SS3eben§  blii^en  unb  gcbeirjen  foK!  $3ie  obcr  mcire  bieg  moglic^, 
ol^ne  aufric^tige^  ^S^oikn  unb  9?ingcn  nad)  bcm  mo^fuerbienten 
9'?amen  S^racU 

(Sie  njcrben  e^^  bafjcr  gel.  ^\  ujofjl  begrciflid}  finben,  tt)enn 
ic^  3^ncn  in  bicfem  ^IngenbHcfe,  tuo  ^a^^  ^cben  mit  fcinein  gan^cn 
(irnft  on  ^Sie  ^erantritt,  in  bicfem  3}?omente,  tt)o  (gie  oon  ber 
forg--  unb  fnmmcrtofen  53ergQngcnt)eit  2(bfd)ieb  ne^men  unb  mit 
bent  frommen  5((ti3Qter  rufcn  'n'^h  *::x  n:  nti^v><  "^nd)  \v\v  wolkn 
ein  $au§  bilben,  and)  n)ir  n)o((en  fiir  unfere  (^cmiitl)^^  unb  ^er- 
5cn§*53eburfniffe  foracn,  mitbem  ©ottegiDorte  gurnfe  3pr  K^  u.  f.  U). 

3c^  finbe  biefen  S^i^wf  i^^^^  ^^'^f^  5(nfprad)e  urn  fo  Qugejeig* 
tcr  unb  gebot^ener,  ai^  id)  thm  nid)t  erft  not^ig  h^aht,  8ic 
ouf  bie  for.ftigen  ^fiid)ten  be6  (§^eftanbe§,  auf  bie  fonftigen  2:u* 
genben  beg  ^QUg(id)en''  unb  gQmi(ien(ebeng,  bie  jum  ®(ude  be^^ 
fetben  erforbcr(id),  aufmerffam  ju  madien,  benn  midjt  Xugenb 
iiber^QUpt  unb  n)e(d)e  !i?id)tfeiten  eiucg  mufter^aften  S^e-  unb  $aug« 
ftanbeg  fatten  <Sie,  geliebte  Seibe!  nid)t  »on  frii^efter  ^inb^eit 
an,  fd)on  im  §aufe  3^rcr  (Sttern  nid)t  gefel^n !  §abcn  fid)  }a 
Qugerbem  3^rc  $erjen  in  Siebe  gefunben  unb  \va^  ift  n)ob(  ge* 
cignetcr  ju  beg(iiien  al8  bie  ^iebe,  biefe  ebelfte  !Iriebfeber  a(Ie6 
©cgenbringenben  auf  (§rben! 

3c§  finbe  biefe  3J?a^nung  unb  biefen  3"^"f  "^  ["^  gebot^e* 
ncr,  dU,  tro^  be§  guten  iBeifpieIg  unb  ber  frommen  Set)ren  tm 
(5(tern^aufe  niditg  leidjter  t)on  ber  3ugenb  unferer  ^dt  genommen 
toirb,  a(8  ebeu  mit  bem  ^treben  nac^  bent  bauernben  unb  fegen- 
reic^en  9^amen  unb  9?uf  eineg  njaljren  ^^raeliten,  einer   aufrid^ti^ 
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gen  S^raetitin  m\h  gfeicfjluof)!  ift  b{c§  ^e^rer  TOtjtnec!  bev  jii* 
bifrf)en  (5^e  imb  §du^Itd)fcit!  benn  bie  Xugcnb  iiber^aupt  unb 
\i{t  el)e(i(^en,  ^due^Hi^en  Xugcuben  unb  ^k  Siebc  in^befonberc, 
niarf)en  unci  tt?o^I  ju  3}Zcnfd)en  nnb  finb  tuo^t  angct^an  nn§  jn 
beglucfen  ben  (5^vennamcn  3^rac(  aber  fitr  ble  3)lit^  unb  ^^ac^- 
n^elt  gibt  nn§  erft  ba«  ^dui^lic^e  Men  im  6lnne  ®cttc«  unb 
S^vaera ! 

Unb  n)a§  njav^  unb  ift§  bcnn  nod),  bag  t^tn  ^uf  unb  ben 
D^omen  Q^rc^  gottfeligcn  33ater^,  ben  (Sic,  l^eucre  greunbin,  ge^ 
n)i6  je^t  recfit  fdjmcqdc^  an  3^rev  ®eite  dermigcn  —  ju  einem 
fo  fegenret(!)en  in  unfcrer  Witk  er^iett  unb  er^dlt?  SSal^r^aftig 
ni(f)t  fcine  ©eiftea-  unb  ^erjene^bitbung  adein,  nid)t  fein  inenfcJ)en^ 
freunb(irf)cr  iBcruf,*)  bent  er  fein  Seben  njei^ete,  au§[cf)neBnd)  — 
fonbern  t)or5ug(id)  rncil  er  fic^  neben  ^ie[em  unb  Qenem  ben  e^ren- 
coOen  3^amen  3^raet  erfdnipft  unb  erfiegtl 

3d)  njenbe  mic^  ge(.  gveunbin,  mit  bie[er  SJla^nung  and), 
ja  boqiigtid)  an  (Sie,  toeil  rvk  fcl^r  auc§  \)a^  2Be(t-  unb  ®efd)dft§' 
(eben  ben  93lQnn  braugen  unb  adjuoft  gum  ©c^aben  fciner  9!e^ 
ligion,  beeinpuBen  mag,  roenn  bie  ©attin  nur  a(§  n^in  mpv  bo« 
$ou§  im  @inne  ®otte«  unb  3^rae(§  lenft  unb  teitet,  fo  mirb  unb 
mug  fid)  ftets  and)  an  ben  3)2ann  ber  9kme  3^rae(  bewd^renl 

Unb  fo  mogen  benn  biefe  Sorte  bie  9?{d)tfc^nur  3^rer  ©e- 
finnungen  unb  §anb(ungen  n)ciben  unb  biefe^  3§v  ^ersen^biinb^ 
nig  unb  3^v  e^etic^cd  unb  l^auSlic^eS  gebcn,  bem  fonft  alle  ^e- 
bingniffc,  i^k  ba^felbe  ju  einem  ®(ucf(id)en  gcftalten  miiffen,  ntcftt 
mangein,  toirb  geicij  ein  (So(d)e^  fein,  ba§  (Sie  nod)  in  ben  fpd-- 
teften  ^tikw  mit  bem  ^falt,  fro^  unb  freubig  au^  Uiberjeugung  rufen 
hjerben  'i  {i'si  t^ttt^  u.  f.  U).  ba§  tt)unfd)en,  bag  betfjen;  ba§  ^offcn 
tt?ir  unb  mit  un§  '3(lle,  bie  fid)  3^re§  ®(u(feg  freuen   in  (^migfeit 

3(men. 


*)  2)crfcl6e  ti^av  eiii  vu^mnd^fl  befannfer  Wrgt. 
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23. 

(Sinteitung. 

(Sr^Qben  l^oc^  ift  (^ott  ber  $crr  — 
Unb  auc^  ba§  ^ieb'rc  fiel^ct  er  .  . 
@r  fennt  bo«  §o]&e  Don  bcr  gerne, 
dv  fennt  ba§  ®ra§   unb  auc^  bie  (Sterne! 

3q,  ^r  fie^t  unb  !cnnt,  ^r  n3ci§  unb  debt  Mt^,  jebcm 
unb  Wtn  ift  er  ein  33atcr,  cin  liebenber  33atcr  —  unb  ba«  finb 
unb  bcbeutcn  bic  Sortc  be6  frommen  ^onlg§,   bie  niir  anfii^rten. 

Hub  mx  erfcnnt  bic§  nicf)t  ju  jcber  ^di,  an  atlen  llmftdn* 
ben,  unb  an  feincm  elgencn  l^eben,  lute  ^oc^  obcr  nieber  bie  gott^ 
Iid)c  33orfc]^ung  un§  and)  ini  !?eben  gcftcWt  l^aben  mag-  Reiner 
unb  ^eine§  ift  Don  SW  Dcrgeffcn,  Side?  unb  3ebe^  rul)t  an  fei^ 
nem  93ater^eqcn ;  Reborn  gibt  er  greub  unb  Ceib,  ©cnug  unb 
SBe^c ;  59onne  unb  Trubfot  — -  Unb  bicg  crfennen  n?o]^t  auc^  (Sic 
53eibe  in  biefcm  ungctriibten  ^lugcnbticfe  Derftanbigen  (Sinne«  unb 
bonfbaren  §er^en§  an, 

Unb  )o  tocil  ®ott  a((e8  fieF)t  unb  fennt,  loottcn  mir  bcnn 
bet^en:  (Sr  n)o((e  bicg  ^^x  el^etic^eS  ^itnbnig  mit  feineS  §immel5 
beftem  unb  reid)ftcn  (gegen  befc^enfcn  fiir  atte  3citen.  SImen. 

!Da^  ®otte^n)ort  crjd^ft  un§  mit  ben  Sortcn  pjDV  dS.ti 
etc.  Sic  ber  Singling  3of^f  i"  W^^^^  ?dnb(irf)feit  aU  ^irtenfnabe, 
fo  fc^one  S^rdume  getrdumt,  Don  ®iM  unb  Slnfe^n,  Don  ®ro§e 
unb  §o^eit,  Don  Wladjt  unb  Siirbe.  ^rdume,  tt)ic  fie  njo^t  allc 
3ugcnb,  f^tafenb  unb  wadienb  trdumt  —  benr,  njcr  mofltc  in  fei* 
ner  3ugenb  Dorj^iiglid),  fid)  bic  bunffe  3^^^""!^  ^W  fo  rofig  unb 
buftig  al§  eben  bic  gantafic  reic^t,  au^malen  unb  geftalten ! 

Slbcr  erfuHtcn  fi^  bcnn  and)  bie  Xrdumcbiefe^  fantafiereid^en 
3ofef?3a  too^l!  ahtxml^t  bornen,-forgen^unb  fummerDotle  Scge 
mugtc  er  erft  burdjhjanbeln,  in  njctdje  mannigfadjc  35cr^d(tniffc 
crft  cintreten  unb  fid)  ^eimifd)  mad)en  .    .    . 

:iDod)  tt)ie  ?  Dcrlor  er  ba  etuja  ben  DJiut^,  bie  |)offnung;  btc 
crforberIi(^e  5lu§bauer?  ^eine^n)eg§!  im  ©egentl^eilc  aber,  in  jcbe« 
ncuc   33er^dltn{§  fic^  fc^idenb  unb  fitgenb  ging  er  immer  Dod  fri= 
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fcf)cn  SO^ut^c?,  DoH  itjitrbigfter  3it^<^rfic^t  unb  ©ottucrtroucn^  in 
unb  an  iDiefelbe  unb  ^telt  fid)  ntit  gci^efter  ^u^bauer  ftet^  aufred)t 
in  !iDcnfdben  .  .  Unb  auf  fo((^en  Wlnt^,  auf  fotrfie  Unablciffig* 
feit  unb  ®ottjut)erfid)t  njill  i^  @ie  (.  ®[bn]d)w.  in  biefem  ernften 
Slugenblirfe  fiir  ba§  fc^mierige  3Ser^a(tni6,  in  bag  (Sic  tretcn, 
Dcrujeifen,  bamit  and}  ®ic  mut^ig  unb  mit  5lu§baucr  fic^  ^cm* 
felben  njibmen   unb  niemat§  t)eqagen. 

34)  ncnnc  ha^  ^erl^cittni^  fd)ft)ierig,  tt)ei(  @ie  nirf|t  nur  ein 
guteg,  treucei  unb  tt)irt^Uc^c§  Scib,  nic|tnureinc  mittf)atigc,  [par- 
[amc  gran  einer  iBc^aufung  fcin  fotlcnjfonbern  au^  ^eidje  ^pi^- 
ten  als  eqie^enbe,  unb  forgfame  3JZuttcr,  gleic^^eitig  iiberne^men 
miiffcn  .  .  .  Unb  glcid)n)0^(  ift  fd)on  jebe  (ginjetne  bicfer  $flirf)5 
ten  geeignet  ba§  ganje  !Dafein  eineg  $Bcibe«  in  5(nfpnid^  ju  nel^men 
unb  au^jufullen.  Sie  (eic^t  tritt  in  fo(d)em  gade  nid)t  (Sntmut^i^ 
gung  unb  S^er^agt^cit  ein,  ujie  Iciest  tritt  nid)t  icenigftenS  (SineS 
auf  tijftcn  bc§  5(nbcrn  in  ben  3Soibcrgrnnb,  fo  bag  ba«  Seib 
bic  §aut^frau,  obcr  bie  Sirirjin  bie  Tlntkx  t)crbrangt  .  .  !Dcm 
aber  fotlen  unb  njcrbcn  @ie  au§tt)eirf)cn,  njenn  ®ie  ftet§  baSlenc^^ 
tenbe  iBcifpicI,  bag  iif)  3^ncn  in  3ofef  gejcigt,  tjor  2(ugen  f)a%tn 
ttcrben  — 

3:^ncn  obcr  (.  ®(6rbr.  bcm  i(!&  mit  9fJed)t  9?cife  unb  (Srfa^rung 
;^umut^e  .  .  .  rufc  i(i)  in  ^KUcffidjt  ebcn  biefer  frfjnjeren  ?5flic^ten, 
bic  3§rcr  ®attin  aufertcgt  finb  .  .  ;^u  i^r  ein  guter,  licbeijofler 
unb  ftrebfamer  ®attc  ^u  fein,  unb  bie  guten  $offnungen,  bic  fie 
in  <Bk  fe^t  nacf)  SDIoglic^feit  ^u  red)tf cvtigen !  benn  njo  ein  folc^eg 
(Strcben  \}m\d}t,  ba  bleibt  ber  (Srfotg,  ujie  ung  bie  ®ef^ic|tc 
unfeveg  §clben  ^ofef  le^vt,  nic^t  au«,  ba  fc^on  bag  (gtreben  felber 
ciu  l^alber   (5rfoIg! 

Unb   fo  fei  benn  biefe  3^re  (5^e  cine  [^IMll^t  ^et^i  'i  on  o 

(Si  nl  e  it  uu^.  ^"3,1  'S 

.ira^  ^^a  nnttt^ii  niiiii  —  yitn  ipan  liv^i^ 
griif)  aibrgeng  fcittige  ung   in  beiner  ©utigfeit, 
5(uf  ha^  n?ir  iau(f)3eu  freubig  fro^  burc^  bie  Sebengjcit ! 
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^0  bet^etc  inbritnfttg  bcr  ©otte^mann,  unb  n)tr  iinb  €5ie, 
I.  iBeibc,  in  bicfcm  frol)cn,  fd)cnen  Sliigcnblidc,  betljcn  e§  i^m  genie 
iiQc^  —  bcnn  nur,  folangc  be3  2cben§  ^(iit^en  unb  ^(nmen, 
folange  bci^  !!^eben^  grii^-  nnb  gru^ling^selt ;  folange  be§  J^eben^ 
junger  3J?ovgen  unb  iugcnbtidie  ^taft  unS  buftct  unb  glanjt  nnb 
innemo^nt,  folange  nnr  bcg(u(!t  un^  bie  grcnbe,  ^crfuent  un^  bag 
@(uc!;  fd)incr5t  nn§  bag  ?eib  cmpfinbdc^,  ift  aber  cinmal  bie 
3ugenb!raft  gebrocfien,  be§  !2ebeng  !2enj  ba^in ;  ber  SJ^orgen  nn* 
fcreg  ^afeing  triibe  nnb  n)orftg,  bann,  bann  finb  \m  n)o^(  fur 
bie  iBcibcn  unb  ^iimnicrniffe  wo^i  wcnigcr  empfanglirf)  unb  cm== 
^finb(id),  aber  auci)  fiir  bie  greuben  nnb  2Bonnen  iDcniger  pgang^ 
lid),  and)  biefc  kffen  ung  fait  unb  niid)teru  .  .  .  Unb  barum  be* 
tl^ct  bcr  C^ottegntann  unb  SKir  unb  (Sie  mit  i^m  „?lm  grii^inor* 
gen  unfercS  ncucn  S^afcing  §err!  lag  un§  gliidfidj  fein,  bamit 
tDir  un§  burc^'g  ganje  ^cben  freien  V  Unb  bicg  Ql)x  innigcg  ®e^ 
bct^  tt)ofle  ®ott  erpren  an  bcr  ©c^njctle  unb  am  gru^morgen 
biefcg  3^reg  neuen  ^cr^ciUniffeg,    Slmen. 

(Sg  ift  allerbingg  ein  gar  m6)t  ju  oerargcubcr  Sunf^,  all 
fein  Sebelang  gtiicftid}  fein  ^u  Gotten  —  unb  mv  triige  i^n  nid)t 
im  ^er^cn  unb  auf  \)m  Sippcn !!  Ste  aber?  ift  ein  foIc^e3  S3ege^ren 
augsufiil^ren  auc^  in  unferer  9Jlacf)t  ?  Dber  fjcittcn  tt)ir  blog  bie 
§anbe  miiffig  itf  ben  ®c^o§  ju  (egen  unb  eS  bcm  lieben  ®ott 
on^eim  ju  fteden,  bag  er  un3  begtucfe?  bag  ©ottegmort  gibt  ung 
5lnttt)ort  barauf  unb  ?eigt  ung  gteic^^citig  bag  einjige  3J^itte(, 
iDelc^eg  Ijiefur  ganj  allcin  jmecfbienlid^  ift,  unb  fo  (autet  bag 
©ottegnjort  n^SifJ^  u^\s  Mn  pjdv  ns  '"i  \ti.    ,  .  . 

Unb  ®ott  iDar  mit  Qol  unb  er  luor  begtudenb  unb  glit(f^ 
lid)  —  Unb  n)ie  fam  eg  benn,  bag  ©ott  mit  i^m  wax?  Settle 
S3erbienfte  l^attc  er  fief)  bcnn  fi^on  crmorben,  ia^^  ®ott  mit  i^m 
fein  fodte?  3(ber  bie  (Shrift  fagt  eg  eben  in  ben  angefu^rten 
Sortcn;  eg  !om  ba^er,  bag  auc^  3of.  ftetg  mit  (^ott  tear, 
bog  er  i^n  ftctg  im  §erjen  unb  Dor  2Iugcn  ^atte;  bag  er  bei  alt 
fcinem  ^^un  unb  Saffen  an  ®ott  bac^te;  all  fein  Siffcn  unb 
^onnen,  ®ott  jufdjricb,  in  greub  unb  l^eib,  in  ^ot^  unb 
)^icbe,  fur^  alliiberall  ®ottcg  9ial)c  unb  ©otteg  33ater^anb  fn^lte 
unb  empfanb  —  unb  fo  tear  cr  ein  treuer  ®o^n,  ein  reblic^cr 
S)ienerj  ein  grog^erjiger  ^crr,  ein  guter  ®atte  rnib  ein   liebenber 
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iBater  —  unb  fo  luar  aucf)  ®ott  ntit  i^m  unb  er  n)ar  begtiitfcnb 
unb  felber  gliiildd)! 

5(ucf)  3^r  ©trcben  (teber  iBrautigam  ift  unb  mu§  e^  fern, 
biefe  3^nen  Don  ®ott  beftimmte,  unb  t)on  i^ren  (SItern  ^l^nen 
pgefii^rte  ^ebenSgefdrjrtin  gliicflid)  in  madden,  mo^tan  fo  fetcn 
and)  @ie  mie  3:ofef  ftet«  nut  ®ott,  unb  ®ott  n)iib  alk  ^tit  ami) 
mit  3^ncn  fein,  bamit  au^  @ie  toerben  ein  n^'^s:^  t^'\^  —  bc^^ 
gtiirfenb  unb  glucflicf) ! 

greUicf)  mug  ba^  ©(iid  nic^t  nur  in  dngcrHdjcr  §n(fe  unb 
guile  gcfuc^t  n^erben,  benn  (So(d)e  bletbt  oft  bei  ber  n)al^r{)aftcften 
unb  Qufridittgften  grdmmtgfeit  an§,  aber  n^o  ®ott  ift,  ha  ^crrfcftt 
jebcnfaflg  jcne  ^eqenSruIje  unb  jene  ^an^Iii^e  ^nnigfeit,  bic  all* 
auoft  neiben^mert^cr  al«  9^eid)tpmcr  finb,  ,  3ft  (^ott  mit  un« 
fo  gibt  er  un«  ^vaft  ju  uu^tic^cr  ^^dtig!cit,  bie  jebe  92ot{|  bannt 
unb  tnmmcv  unb  ©orgen  (eidjt  crtvdglid)  mad)t. 

5lber  and)  (Sie  (icbc  ©rant  l^abcn  ni(^t  bIo§  ba^  dltdjt, 
burd)  biefen  3^)rcn  fatten  begtiirft  ^u  mcrben,  fonbern  and)  bic 
^eilige  ^pii^t  ir)n  ^u  begtuden,  ^u  begliicfen  bnrd)  all  bie  mib: 
lichen  unb  §ano(i(^cn  S^ngenben,  \ok  (Sic  fie  im  (Sttern^aufe  iiben 
gefclju,  Dorjiigtic^  bur^  (5infad)^cit,  :©ffd^eiben^eit  unb  Slnfpru^- 
(ofigfeit!  .  . 

®ott,  fagcn  unferc  5irtcn,  ift  bie  SSorfe^ung  be§  SJianne^, 
ber  93lann,  bie  be^  Seibe§  unb  bc§  §aufe§  —  begtjatb mn§  ber 
SD^Jann  mit  ®ott  fein,  SBeib  unb  §au6  auSfc^Iiegtid)  bem  SJlanne 
(ebcn.  ©eibc  miiffen  i^n  ftcta  anmnt^en,  beibe  i^m  giiebe  unb 
greube,  9^n^e  unb  ©ern^igung  gciod^ren  —  <So  n)irb  \>a^  ©e- 
bet^  npna  ):v':i'^*  aud)  (SrI)ovnng  unb  ©eiuci^rung  finbcn.  X'a^  n)o(Ie 
@ott  bi§   in  ber  ^dtcn   ©jjciteftc.    5lmen. 


25. 

S  i  n  I  e  i  t  u  n  g. 

Unb  id)! 

iDie  m\}z  ®otte6  ift  ein  ^litc!  fitr  mid)! 
Sn  ®ott  fe|  mein  ^ertrauen  ic^  — 
<Bm  Zf^xm  in  fitnbcn  fciertid)! 
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(go  fprid)t  fid)  bcr  fromme  (ganger  aiK%  tod^rcnb  cinc«  jencr 
SaKofen  SDiomcnte  im  9}^enfd)en(eben,  ba  ®otte^  SDhc^t  unb  ®ute 
fid)  feinem  ®ciftcv?niige  Uaxcv  unb  bcutUd)er  a(§  fonft  offcnbart 
i)atte. 

Hub  n)cld)e^  9J?enfd)enIeben  I)atte  nic^t  fo((^e  ^lugenblide, 
ttjcli^e^  9)?en)'d)en(eben  iDcire  fo  arm  an  grenben  unb  Sonnen, 
bag  c^  nid)t  t)on  3cit  ju  3^it  mit  bem  frommen  danger  ®ottc« 
9)?ad)t  unb  ©iitc  prcifen,  bcr  fii^fbaren  ®otte§  9^a^e  unb  be§  ge* 
red)tfertigten  §offcn§  auf  3^n,  fid)  fo  ret^t  freueu   irollte! 

3a,  afle«  frcuet  fid)  unb  ^offet,  bcr  Surm,  beffcn  ganjc 
2Be(t,  bic  Hcinftc  Grb[d)oIIc,  mt  ber  freie  3Sogc(  im  iDeitcn  ®e^ 
bictc  ber  ^'uft,  bie  t^ilie  unb  ber  (Sd)mctterling ;  ber  gurft  unb 
ber  Settler  unb  bie  SBittiuc  unb  bie  Saife  .  .  %iit\\  gibt  ®ott 
!2uft  unb  grcube,  atte  crfreuen  fid)  feiner  aJiad)t  unb  ^iite  .  . 
ber  33hnfd)  allcin  jeboc^  \)at  ba§  33emu§tfein  beffen,  bcr  SJ^enfd) 
aUcin  faun  bicg  fein  ^en^ujjtfein  ®ott  gegcniiber  banfenb  auSfpre* 
c^en  .   .   . 

Unb  ba^cr  (.  ©.,  bie  (Sie  bc§  Veben^  iBitterniffe  fd)on  gc* 
foftct,  (Sie  ful)(eu  iei3t  gciDig  urn  fo  ftdrfer  mit  bem  banfbareu 
i^falt.  njie  bie  9ia^e  ^otte^  bcgliicft,  inie  ba^  ®ottt)ertraucu  befeUgt, 
unb  n)ie  n)ol)I  unb  uoti)  c^  t\)nt,  ®ottcg  Ma6)t  unb  ©lite  ju  prei^ 
fen  unb  an3uer!ennen,  beun  bcr  freubigfle  Slugenblid  im  2}ienfc^en= 
lebcn'  ba  fic^  ba«  ^ers  ^um  ^er^eu  finbet,  marb  aud)  Q^nen  t)on 
(Sotted  iOicbc  gegonnt—  ©eien  @ie  ba^er  beffen  ftet^  eingebeu! 
unb  (2ie  iDcvbcn  bic  bcfccligenbe  ©ottc^nd^e  alle^eit  cmpfinben, 
allejeit  3^m  gerne  tjcrtraucn ;  feine  SOIac^t  unb  ®iUc  gerne  an- 
crfenncn  unb  banfenb  cr5d()(en,  aufniipfenb  an  biefc  fegen«»unb 
frcubenreic^c  (Stunbe  —  bag  mode  ®ott.  Slmen. 

^0  lautet  befanntli^  i^a^   t)icrte   ®cbot^,  i\a^  ®ott    unfein 

S3dtern  toor  3al)rtaufenben    geoffcnbart   \)at,    unb    tt)ie   adgemein 

ba<^[clbe,  at«  (gold)Cg,  auc^  ge{)alten  ift,  fo  cntfpri^t  c^  bod)  aud) 

paffenber  ^eife  unferem  ^mdc  hd  biefcr  ©elcgen^eit  —  abgefef)n 

batjon,  ba§  @ic  (.  ^.  bem  cl^rcnl^aften   Slrbciterftanbe   ange^oren 

~um  S^mn  53ciben  einige  nut^lid)e  5Bincfe  fitr  baS^erjen^^unb 

^ecIenbunbniG.  tt)e(c|e«  <Bk  nun   fiire    l^'ben   fd)ttcgen  —  mit  ju 
jebcn. 
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6ed)§  2:age  tueift  un§  bcr  Qutige  (Scf)opfer  jur  5trbeU  in 
jebcr  So^e  an  itub  nur  cinen  Za^  ^ur  ^u^e,  (So  fc^mer  ift 
ba§  !2eben,  fo  ^art  ber  Smerb;  fo  maunigfat^  bie  5Irbeit,  fo 
ga^treic^  bie  menfdiadien  iBeburfiuge;  fo  gering  bie  mcn|d)ac^e 
traft,  bag  erft  :iq^  fedj^tdgiger  5lrbeit,  nac^  fed)gtdgigem  2Jlu^en 
un«  9?u^e,  griebe  unb  greube  gegonut  ift  .    .    . 

3ft  ba§  nid)t  ein  gar  l^errli^eS  8innbi(b  be§  ganjen  OJJen^ 
f^enlebenS! 

©abbatru^e,  (Sabbatgtud ;  (Sabbatfreube  unb  Sabbatfelig* 
feit,  tt)ic  fetten  fel^ren  fie  ju  im§  ein,  tt)ie  felten  fommen  fie  in 
unfer  §erj,  in  unfere  §iUten!©ie  3J?ut}cn  nnb  bie  Cciben,  bee 
Summer  unb  \ik  f^mar^en  (Sorgen  Ijingegcn,  bicfe  fteden  fic^  gor 
ja^(rcicf)  unb  nur  afljuoft  ein!  unb  n)o^(  un^,  toenn bicfelben uur 
f ec^^fac^  bie   fabbatlid)en  ®Uicf^  *  unb  grcuben  -  ^Qitiw   ubevvagm  ! 

(Soflen  n)iv  bavob  t)crgagen?  Glimmer me^r.  3m  ®egent§cile; 
ba«  iBenjugtfein  gerabe,  ta^  ^ott  bcr  $crr  in  fciner  SWac^t  unb 
®ute  \>aQ  Seben  fo  gefd)affeu  unb  geftaltet  tjat,  mug  unfer  33c r^* 
trauen  auf  (^ott  alleiu,  ftcirfen,  mug  bie  9M^e  @otte§,  tt)o  fie 
eintritt,  urn  fo  fut)(barer  mac^en  unb  unfev  ^ti'i  unb  unfcrn  iD^unb 
mit  !Dan!  unb  !i:^ob  gcgen  ^\)\\    evfiitlcn, 

2Iber  ouc^  t^a^  t\)di6)t  i^eben,  m.  ^.  ift  me^v  ein  gemeinfa* 
me«  S^ragen,  benn  ein  gemeinfame^  S3e^agen,  me^r  ein  gemcin* 
fame«  STtjun,  benn  cine  gemeinfame^  Dtu^n  unb  t)at  utct)r  SBerftag^-- 
benn  fabbatticje  2}iomente,  baruin  nennt  auc^  bafi  ©ottct^movt  fo 
loa^r  unb  ujcife  ba§  ^eib,  bie  (^e^ilfin  bes  9Jianne8,  iueil  ba« 
Seib  hie  nu^(id)e  X§atig!eit  bea  ®atten  anfpoi'nen  unb  erleid)tcrn 
foil,  bur4)  l^au^Ii^e  35iitt§attgfeit  unb  foaftige  n)eibU(^e  Xugenben 
—  benn  ift  bei*  Wiam  feinem  Seibe  gkic^fam  53ater  unb  3Jiuttcr 
^ugtei^;  inbem  er  fie  reblid)  nd§vt,  fc^ii^t  unb  njd^rt,  inbem  er 
fie  tiebt  unb  ntemal^  betrltbl,  fofl  unb  mug  bei  OJlann  bchad^t 
unb  beftvebt  fein,  bie  greuben  unb  SSonnen,  bie  ba«  \^eben  aller^ 
bing§  auc^  reidilidi  bietet,  ^u  er^afc^en,  gu  geniegcn  unb  raitgeniegen 
iu  toffcn,  nictjt  im  raufd)enben,  f^meCcnbeu  ?eben  braugen,  fon* 
bern  gottfveubig  am  I)aufMid)en  §evb,  im  t)duf§(id)en  trei«;  en 
famille  fo  gu  fagen  1:2)  nnx  etc.  ...  fofl  ber  3)2ann,  mie  ge= 
fagt,  aud^  inmitteu  ber  Xage^mut^en  eiugebenf  fein  ber  fabbat^unb 
feiertdgtic^en  ^KomentC;  wk  bie  ^fc^rift  e^  au^bv^^t  mit  ben  ^ox* 
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ten  rDi  u.  f.  n.\  fo  mug  oiid)  ha^  Seib  bicfe  grcubeu  unb  Sonne* 
5citen  mit  ^erbei  fu^ren  ^c(fcn,  bnrd)  353 Irt(id) felt,  gro^finn  unb 
|)eiter!eit,  mit  t)orbercitcn,  biefclbcn  im  (Sinnc  ®otte§  ju  feicrn, 
benn  nnt^  ^r^t^M  oi^i  «.  f.  ^t).  Ot)'/  ®ott  fenbet  fie,  felne  9^u^c « 
unb  gcftjeitcn,  feinc  grenben-unb  gricbent^tage —on  un§  nur  ift 
c§  fie  ju  niifeen. 

^0  unb  nid)t  anbcv^  mirb  \ia^  8eben  im  Orogcn  unb  ®an= 
jcn  crtragtic^,  fo  gcbeit)t  ba^^  cljedc^c  unb  b,au^^(id)e  Sebcn;  fo  ift 
bic  OJ^u^e  unb  5(vbcit  fcine  ^aft  unb  !ein  i^(uct),  fonbcrn  cinel'nft, 
benn  bic  ^offnung  ouf  9?u^c  unb  ^oft  auf  gricbc  unb  grcnbc, 
bie  nic^t  tviigt,  luur^t  bic  33?ut)c  Dcrfd)ont  bic  SIrbeit,  lo^nt  ben 
gtcig  unb  front  boi?  <Strebcn  mit  gtucfiic^en  (Srfolg.  Slmen. 

26. 

(5  i  n  I  c  i  t  u  n  g. 

O^,  emigcr  ^itf!  unb  fte^  miv  bci,  o,  (5ott,  tag  e«  gctin- 
gen  bo^! 

(5^  mug  cin  gar  n)id)tigcr  ^rugcnblid,  ein  gar  n)i^tigc3 
iBorl^oben  unb  llntcrnc^mcn  gett)cfcn  fcin,  bog  bcr  fromntc,  gott^ 
geticbte,  licbli^c  (ganger  3fraelS  Qtfo  inbriinftig  in  fcinem 
©otte  bet^cte! 

Unb  n)ic  natiuUc^  ift  nic^t  cin  fotc^  (^ebetl^,  su  eincr  fotc^cn 
3eit!  Ijdngt  ja  alfc«  ©etingen  unb  Qlfc«  ®(u(f  nur  oon  3[)m  allcin 
ab,  n)ie  berfetbe  e§  eoUer  33emugtfcin  fct)on  fru^er  au^fprad) 
Vn  nu^iy  'n  p\  9iur  (^ottct^  ^icdjte,   fct)afft  ode^  (^rogc. 

Unb  \m{6)c§  IDlenfdjcn^er^  fonntc  fid)  cnt^aftcn  in  fold)  be^ 
bcutung^DoKen  Slugcnbliden  cin  (StoggcbctI}  foId)er  ?lrt  au^^u* 
fprec^cn?  9^nn  aber  gibt  c^  gcmig  im  gon^cn  iD^'nfd)cnIcben  feinen 
I)c.f)rern  ^(ugcnbtid,  !ein  mi^tigercS  ^or^abcn,  uon  U)c{c^em  unfc- 
rc8  ^afciux^  ganje^  Sol^l  ober  Se^e  bcr  f.ii  abt)ienge,  a(8,  mo 
jmar  jtoei  g(eic^artige  3S3efcn,  jebod^  t)crfd)iebcn  an  %\u  unb  iSin^ 
fic^ten,  Dcrfc^iebcn  an  ^cn)oI)nt)citen  unb  'Jtcigungen;  derf^icben 
Dicllcict)t  felbft  an  ®efu§Icn  nub  (Smpfinbungen,  cinanbcr  fur  bie 
^cben^bauer,  i^iebe  unb  ^rcue,  (^cgenfeitigfeit  unb    Ucbereinftim* 
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tttuttg  gelobcn  .  .  .  5Kcr  jn6rf)tc   unb   fodte   i>a    nid)t   mit   bem 
frommen  (Sanger  bct^en   'i  j?j«  u.  f.  to, 

3n  ber  Ueber^eugung  ba^cr,  bag  aurf)  6{e,  (iebe  ^ciDe 
biefcg  tnnige  ®ebet^,  gegenwartig,  bem  ^faU.  inbritnftig  nad)^ 
fallen,  fpred)cn  aiic^  tt)ir  e§  au§  unb  bet^en:  ®ott  trotte  btefen 
3^ren  frommen  Sunfc^  crI)oren  unb  gcma^ren,  unb  bleg  3^r 
^erjen^biinbni^  gelirgen  (affen.  2(men.  ,  . 
.Djin3  ^niDU^i  tJ'tpi:    ^S  ^i^5?i 

Unb  fie  foUen  mir  rnadien  ein  §ei(igt^um,  bag  id}  untcr 
i^nen  tcol^ne!  biefer  $Huf,  bcr  einft  an  ganj  3)racl  crgtng,  a(^ 
!!Da^fe(be  eincn  en)igen  53nnb  mit  ®ott  cinging,  bamit  (Sr 
ftet«  mit  3^m  fet,  erge^et  ^cutc  auc^  an  (^k,  gec^rte.  ^enn  awd) 
@ic  tDoHcn  unb  tt)unfd)en,  ^a^  ®ott  in  3^rem  $aufe,  auc^  <Sic 
hjollen  unb  tt)unfrf|en,  ba§  @ott  ^k  fc^it^e  unb  bcgliicfc;  auc!^ 
@ic  iDoUen  unb  n)iinfcf)en,  ba^  ®ott  Q^nen  ftet«  na^e  fci  mit 
fciner  $i(fc  im  ?eib  unb  mit  fetncm  ©cgcn  im  ®(iidc !  ''^lun  bcnn 
fo  gift  c§  anc^  ba  u^ip«  'h  itJ'Vi  ^o  ift«  benn  an  ®ie  au8  3^^ 
rem  |)aufe  cin  §ei(igt^um  ju  macfien,  ein  ^eiligt^um  burc^  grom= 
migfeit  unb  !iHebc;  cin  ^ciiiQt^""^  buvc^  ®emitt^§rul)c  unb  ®c* 
uitgfamfcit,  ein  ^eifigt^nm  burc^  (^ottoertvaucn  unb  iitbifd)e  ^nd^t 
unb  @ittc! 

'h  ^\i^r>  u.  f.  H).  SJ^ogen  fie  mir  nur  eiii  §eitigt^um  bc- 
reitcn,  fo  toiU  id)  o^ne  Seiter'^  unter  il)ncn  luo^nen,  ruft  ®ott 
—  hiz^  foUten  aflc  9}Jenfc^cn  einfeljn  —  —  bod)  bie  SJ^eiften, 
bie  3I)n  bann  cift  ^erbei  iDiinffi^en,  mcnn  fie  i^n  am  ^JJotl^igftcn 
l^aben,  biirfen  fid)  !aum  beftagen,  idcuu  cr  i{)ncn  and)  bann 
fern  bfeibt! 

O^  .  .  .  .  mld)t^  ^tx\)aUnii  bebaif  mc^r  beg  gottlii^cn 
@d)u^c«,  M  gottli^en  ^eifat(«  unb  hc^  g6tt(id)en  (Segen§,  aU 
cben  ta§>  ^^etic^e  unb  ^an^Ud)t,  ton  tt)c(d)em,  nne  gcfagt,  unfer 
ganjeg  Scbcn^glucf,  ober  Se^e   abt)angt! 

3Irmnt]^  unb  9?eid^t^um,  .^o\)ut  unb  5^tebrigteit ;  l^eben  unb 
2:ob,  tt)a«  finb  fie  im  33ergleic^c  ju  cinem  fcelenttoden,  giacfti^en 
gamilienteben,  im  33ergleic^e  ^u  bem  ^kim  iSfenb  cincr  mifetun^ 
genen  §au§Uc^!eit !  SBer  aber  fein  $aug  sum  |)ei(igtljumc  gc^ 
ftaltet,  too  ber  @attc  feinc  traft  bem  5Beibc,  unb  hit  ^altin  i^r 
ganje^  (^ein  bem  9)lanne  opfcvt,  jum  ^eitigt^ume,  too  ber3J?ann 
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*bk  ®attin  fojufagcn  anbct^ct,  unb  bie  grau  ben  3J^amt  Derel^rt, 
jum  ^eiligt^umc,  mo  OJlann  unb  Scib  niir  eincn  Sittcn,  ben 
be§  ()immn[cl)cn  §QU^l^errn  ncimlic^,  ^abcn,  ba  tt)o^nt  unb  t^ront 
®ott  unb  mit  3>l}m,  ujq^  gottlic^  unb  beoliicfcnb  ift  fitr  afle  3^^* 
ten,  iDcU  ®ott  unb  ®ut  un3ertrennlid)c  iBegriffc  finb. 

!x)?ann  unb  Scib,  fagen  unfere  Sllten,  gebcn  in  if)rcr  ®anj=» 
Ijcit  cine  2lnfd)auung  ®otte§  —  5Bo(an  fo  miiffcn  benn  3Dhnn 
unb  S53cib  and)  ®ott  im  ^cvjen,  v^ott  im  $aufe  ^aben  ^h  itrvi 
u.  f.  w.  fo  \^x  §an5  etn  §cingt()um  fcln  fotl,  fo  mug  aucf)  i^r 
§cr5  unb  i^r  ganjcS  Qnnerc,  i^r  gu^ten  unb  1)cnfcn  miv  gctuci* 
^ct  fcin.   .  . 

3cl)  tocrtoctfc  @ie  urn  fo  crnftcr  ouf  bieg  ^ciligt^um  M 
$cqcn8  unb  be^  ^aufc^,  aU  bic  matcriefle  9fiid)tung  ber  ^dt, 
ben  ®ott  bc«  Scltatl-^,  fojufagcn  immer  me^r  au3  bem  Seltge* 
triebc  briingt  unb  allein  auf  ba§  5lfi)(  be§  §)aufc^  unb  M  ^cr- 
ijent^  befc^rdnft  unb  beengt! 

Unb  fomit  gtaube  ic^  3f)"cn  benn  ba«  3^6tf)igftc  unb  SKic^^ 
tigftc  fur  bic  gcmcinfame  ii^cben^reife  unb  :2cbcn§iuetfc,  bic  <S{e 
nun  antretcn  unb  beginncn,  mitgetl)ci(t  ju  ^aben,  bcac^ten  6ic  c^ 
iDOl^t  fur  atte  ^i\tn\,    2(inen. 


27. 

(E  i  n  I  c  i  t  u  n  g. 

23on  3ugenb  an  bigger,  ^aft  bu  uii^  @ott !  bcraten, 

Unb  barum  toiti  ic^  fiinben  bcinc  Sunbcrt^alen! 

Unb  an6)  in  be«  2lltei'«  t)o^cn  Xogcn, 

Sollc  bcine  {)ulb  mil  ni^t  oerfogen! 

53i^  i(^  oerfunbet  beinc  23^a^t  bem  ^eitgefc^Icf^tc, 

W  ben  f^'ommenben;  V\t  (Btaxit  beiner  9?e(^te! 

Unb  bicfe,  ober  dfjnUd^e  ©efu^te  mogen  eg  hjo^I  fcin,  bie  ouc^ 
3^rcn  ®eift  in  biefer  frcubenreid^ften  6tunbe  3^rc§  Seben«,  be* 
fc^dftigen,  ba  aui^  (Sie  mit  bem  frommen,  banfbaren  (Sanger,  in 
be^  553orte§  eigentlirf^fter  ^ebeutnng  rufen  fonnen:    ^on  3"9^"^ 
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an  bi6  ^£1",  ^cift  bW/  o  ®ott,  mi^  gcKeitet  imb  gdc^rt  .  .  .  bcnit, 
fiertjorgegangen  qu$  bent  ^(^o§c  ber  ^ntBel^rung,  frii^e  demalft 
unb  fuf)rer(c^,  finb  (sic  ni^t  ^InoOgefunfcn  j«  jcner  §efe  ber 
5lt(ta9(i(i)teit;  ju  jcncm  ^obe(§anfen,  ber  ftetS  am  tarrcn  ber 
fogenanntcn  ^^.-iften^  forgentjon  ein^erfeu^t  nnt  cnbti^  jene, 
fc^n)iiib(ige  $6^e  fo  oletcr  3J^enfcf)en  t)on  ©eftern,  ju  errei^cn  unb 
jn  erllimmen,  fonbern  mie  geteitet  t)on  ®olte§  S?atev^anb,  njie  nn* 
terricfitet  unb  bele^rt  Don  ®otte^  Seii^%:it,  ^aben  ^k  fic^  einem 
eb(en  unb  f)ei(igen  ©evufe  0en)ibmet,  ber  no(f)  immer  fciber  m6)t 
genug  gcmiirbigt  ift,  unb  ba^cr  be^  ^J)2annct^  befte  ^raft  unb  Starfe 
bi«  in§  ^o^e  2l(ter  unge|'(f)n)ad)t  forbert  unb  crf)eiftf)t. 

@o  rec!)tfertigt  fid)  and)  in  biefem  5(ugcnb(i(lc  ba^  ®thct^ 
r^ipt  nj;  D:n  u.  f.  U).  boppelt,  bantit  id)  bcine  Wladjt  unb  ®utc 
funbc  bent  fommenbcn  ©efd)fec^te  .  .  .  bcnn  toaS  ifl  n)o^(  bcgliicf* 
cfenbcr  a(^  ber  Sf^ucfblicf  anf  ein  e[)rcn[)aft  ',uru(!ge(cgte§  ^afcin 
n)ag  befetigtnber^  aU  bie  (Jrinncrung  an  bic  iiberftanbenen  SD^u^en 
eine^  ntit  ^rfolg  gefronten,  b^ffern  ©trcbcn^!! 

5lber  auc^  ^ie  I  ®(fd).  nrUBcn  jetjt  mit  bem  gcfronten  ^f. 
ticf  em|3finbcn,  vok  (Boti  (Bk,  t)on  friifjefter  ^tjtb^elt  bi«  ju  biefer 
fc!^onen  Stunbe  gcfeitet  unb  gc(ef)rt,  gcteitet  an  unb  burc§  bie 
$anb  eine0  cinfi^t^t)o(Ien  grcunbe^,  ber  Q^ren  ®cift,  Ql^r  §erj 
unb  3^r  ©emutf)  fiir  ba§  3f?ii^(id)e,  ®ute  unb  B^ont  ^erangebitbet, 
gelcitet  an  unb  burd)  bie  $anb  cine?  (icben  unb  (iebenben  greitn* 
be§,  ber  3^ncn  biefe  fdjone  <Stunbc  bereitet  \)([t  in  ebclftcr  (S^rog- 
l^eraigfeit;  geleitet  bi?  ju  biefer  fd)dncn  <Stunbc,  bo  ^ieeintoarm^ 
fiil^Ienbeg  ^er^  unb  einen  ftarfen,  fic^ern  Him  gefunbcn,  ber  <Sie 
fd)u^enb,  e^rcnb  unb  na^rcnb,  fummer-unb  forgenlo?  bur(^  ^a^ 
Scbcn  in  fii^ren  gewillt  ift  —  and)  <Sic  fallen  ficj  gcU)i§  gcbrcingt 
(Sotted  $ulb  unb  ^kbc  in  biefem  3(ugenbnde  banfbar  an^uerfenncn ; 
and)  (gie  bct^cn  je^t  gctt)i§  bem  frommen  ^dnig  nad),  ba?  @r 
3f)nen  feinc  ®unft  unb  Siebe  niemaf^  en^ie^en  unb  t)erfagen 
n)olIe,  auf  bag  and)  (Sic  einft,  in  trautem  gamilicnfreife,  nac^  ber 
3a^re  reid)ften  unb  fegeuDonften  giide  erja^Ien  fdnnenfeine  SJJa^t 
unb  ®ute.  toen. 

.n^ns  Dvn  crSv  nnbi  /nS  crn  a^n^  '^aht: 

^d^tt  eucre  3Jla(!^t,  eucr  !Sr^un  unb  ^onncn,  §eutc,  (Bott  bem 
^errn,  bamit  il^r  gcbet  l^eutc  auf  end)  ®ottc«  <Se9en. 
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(So  vicf  bcr  ©ottcv^mann  ciiift  feincm  ^^oiU,  hi  einer  anbern 
©efe^cn^eit  mo^f,  unb  in  einem  anbern  (Sinnc  ]u,  ober  paffen* 
ber  Saife,  rufe  auc^  ic^,  aU  \^cl)vcr  bc§  g6tt(icf}en  3S3ortci%  3^ncn 
^.  53.  bicfc  njciljecodcn  $i'ortc  in  bicfem  ?lngcnblicfc  jn :  benn 
ouc^  8ic  iDotfcn  jo  ©ottcS  53cifan  nnb  ®otte^  (Scgcn  fitr  biefe 
3^rc  §er3en^  -  nnb  (Scctcncinlcjung,  auc^  (Etc  woikn  ja  biefen 
75reubfiito9  nl^  Cuelle  fortbaiicrbcn  ©liicfe^,  q(^  53ovn  bc§  ®cgen^ 
unb  bc«  $ci(^;  and)  ^ic  woikn  [a  biefen  Tag  mit  gotbenen 
iBudjftoben  in  bic  Xafein  3^re§  ^cr^cn^  jnm  emigen  ©ebenfen 
Deqeid)ncn  unb  fo  gift  bcnn  ^icr  tvk  bort  bcr  9?uf  n^v  M<h^ 
cvn  n.  I  tt.\ 

2Bo^(  brand)  id)  <Sic,  geL  gr.  mic  id)  @ie  gcnan  fenne, 
nidjt  erft  anf  bic  SBic^tig-  nnb  $cilig!eit  biefcg  ^erjcnS-  unb 
(Sccfenbiinbniffc^  aufmcrlfam  .^n  mnc^en,  benn  (Sie  finb  geifteS  = 
unb  ^crgeuv^gebilbct  gcnng,  a(?  ba^  ®ic  bii'§  nidjt  don  fetber  gcnau 
njiffcn  fodtcn,  icf)  bran  die  2k  cbcnfoluenig  anf  all  bie  ^eitigen 
unb  fc^ijncn  ^^f(icf)tc^,  midjc  au^  biefcr  banernbcn  33erbinbung  fc^on 
fiir  jeben  ®attcn  iiber^anpt,  nnb  fur  ben  ^ernf^menfc^en,  beffcn 
Slufgabe  c^  iff,  gott=  nnb  mcnfc^cngefdOigc  3)?cnfcf)en  ^n  crjie^en  unb 
l^eranjnbilben,  unb  ba^cr  uor^iigtid;  a(5  ^Jinfter  bcr  §dn^(ic^feit 
bafte^f'n  foU  unb  nui^,  .  .  in3  befonbere  ^crdorge^en,  aufmerffam 
ju  macf)cn  .  .  bcnn  id)  fenne  3ie  a(«  Dorjiiglicf)  banfbefliffenen 
^o^n,  a(«  tt)a^r{)aft  opfcrmifligen  ©ruber ;  a(«  einen  Wlin\d)m 
milben  $crjeng  iibcr^aupt — mie  fodten  (2ie  a(fo  nicf)t  au^  ein 
fiirforgenber,  trcucr,  ja  jdrtfidier  (^aik  fein!  £)^,  ic^  braucf)c  Q^nen 
nid)t  cinmal  boe  d^i*  i^S^s  ^u  jurufen,  ^a  ja  3^r  ganged  Seben 
einem  ^eiligen  gott^unb  menfc{)engefdnigert  S3erufe  gctt)ibmet  ift, 
iDcnn  icf)  3^nen  alfo  trofebem  biefc  ^orte  in«  ®ebacf)tni0  rufe, 
fo  geid)ie^t  V\t^  nur  M  ^^ac^fa^e^  njegcu  n^'a  Dvn  crSv  nnSi 
urn  3^nen  meine  innige  2:^eilna^me,  meineS  gerjen^  befte  Siinfc^e 
!unb  in  geben,  urn  @otte§  reinften  (Scgen  auf  biefen  3^ren  §er^ 
jen^bunb  ^erab  ju  bet^en ! 

3§nen  aber,  tij,  ®Ib.  geltcn  biefc  SSorte  in  i^rem  ganjen 
Umfange,  in  i^rer  toeiteften  iBebeutung,  benn  toenn  fc^on  ba^ 
ganjc  meibOcfie  i^Dafein,  bro^  ein  $er^en«=  unb  ®cmut§«tcbcn,  f^on  bic 
gonsc  toeibri^c  Sefcn^eit  getoiffermogen  tttoa^  §6§ere0  unb  Sef^ 
fercS  fei,  fo  gitt  W^  urn  fo  me^r  bort,  m  \>a^  253eib  nic^t  mit* 
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tfjatig  in  ha^  ^jvofonc  SOBeltgetviek  itnb  ®efrf)QfU^(e6en  ^inau^  tretcrt 
mug,  h)0  ba«  ^t\i\  \m  e«  bei  €a(omo  ^eigt,  0(6  tonigMoc^ter 
i^re  (§^rc  itnb  S5?urbc  ungcfd)malert  ttjn^rcn  fann,  t)ov  jebcm  ro^en 
5(n^QU(i|  ber  5(u§enlt»dt!  .  .  ^«  mug  t^a^  ^cben  ber  ©attin 
bort  ein  fo  innioere^^,  feetenuo((cre§  unb  gemut^({ci)crc^  fein  q(§  ber 
^eruf  be§  (fatten,  ttJic  ^ier,  ein  fo  frf)n)icriger,  fo  ernfter  unb 
ftrenger  ift,  l^ier  mug  ba«  ?eOen  unb  (StrcOen  be5  SS^eibe^  tjor^ug^ 
(id)  ber  §eitcr!cit  be^  §nufe6  unb  beS  SJiannei^  ge(ten ;  ()icr  mug 
^a^  ^a\\^  oorjug(irf)  eine  ^tdtle  ber  gvcube  unb  ber  3l^onne  fein 
burd)  a((  bic  n)eiblidjen  Tiigenben  unb  3(nne^m(id)!citcn,  bie  be^ 
3J?Qnne6  §crj  erfreucn,  njeit  nur  ein  fro(je6,  fro(j(ic^e$  ©emiit^, 
nur  i>k  $offnung  auf  bc§  §Qnfe§  J^enbe  unb  ©(lief  bic  33eruf65 
miii^en  iiber^aupt,  unb  bie  3}?ii^en  biefc^  S3ernfeS  in^  befonbere, 
Ieib(ic^  unb  crtrag(id),  ja  iiber^oupt,  moglic^  mac^en  .  .  .  Unb 
fagen  toir  e6  nur  grab  ^cran^,  foH  ber  ^^etjrer  in  feinem  ^ei(igcn 
^eruf  n)irfen,  mit  (5rfo(g  mirfcn,  fo  mug  er  bem  frozen  finb(i(^en 
®emitt§e  and)  ein  ()citere6  fro^ce  $er^,  entgegen  bringen,  ein  <BoU 
d)e§  abcr  gibt  unb  fd)afft  nur  bie  ©attin,  bad    $au§ ! 

So((en  8ie  a(fo  bicfcn  ^ag  ^ur  Oue((e  beS  fortbauernbeu 
(SegenS  mad)cn,  fo  (iegt  bieg  ^btw  nur  an  3^nen,  mie  fd)on  un* 
fere  Seifen  (e^ren:  M  3)?onned  <Scgcn,  ^cingt  nur  con  bed 
5Beibe§  (Streben  ab ! 

(S§  n)irb  ^i)m\\  bieg  l)offent(id)  biefem  '^ijvtm  (J^atten  gegen^ 
liber  uni  fo  e^er  ge(ingen,  a(d  berfelbe,  tt)ie  gefagt,  ein  marms 
fu()(enbcd  unb  banfbarcd  ^erj  befil^t,  unb  ein  fo(c^  eb(ed  '^treben 
t)o((tommen  an^uerfennen  unb  ^n  raiirbigen   n)eig. 

^eien  (Sie  a(fo  biefer  Sorte  ftetd  cingebenf,  um  i^nen  nac^ 
ju()anbe(n  unb  na^  ^utt)anbe(n  unb  (Sie  merben  a((e  ^dt  mit  bem 
frommen  ^f.  rufen  fonnen :  ^on  3ugenb  on  bid  ^er,  ^aftbuund 
®ott  ge(eitet  unb  ge(el)rt  —  unb  beinc  $i3unbert§aten  ftetd  on  und 
bcn)d()rt  — benn,  noc^  in  ^t^  5((ter'd  ()o^en  2:ogen  —  ujirb  er 
3()nen  <Seine  i^iebc  nid)t  Derfogen  —  ouf  bog  @ie  erja^(cn  \paUm 
3eitgefc^(ed)te  —  bit  Wlad)t  unb  @ute  feiner  "^t^t^.  toen. 


f^^^^oi  I'm!    ^  X-: 
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pu^cn  HK  ah^  '-I  -1231  t^'itt  Sns*  m  pvn  dd^i  llnb  ein  (^mo\t 
bebccftc  bie  ^tift^^iittc,  unb  bic  .^evr(ld)fcit  ®otto^  fiifltc  bic 
©o^nung.  (^'o  (cfcn  irir  in  bctn  (^^ottc^tDorte.  Unb  cin  3^^^  ^cr 
iSeflimnning  fiir  3ci^ermonn,  bcr  bcr  fittfiitcn  2[i:c(torbnnng  fofgt, 
unb  cin  $nni^  nnb  cine  goniilic  gviinbct,  ning  ia^  c^clidjc  nnb 
5vQmi(ienfcbcn  ode^cit  unb  untcr  aiicn  ilmftdnbcn  bi(ben,  tvcnn  bic 
.5errlict)feit  &ctU^  ci^  fiiftcn,  mnr\  (^^ott  barin  n:»o[)ncn;  tt)cnn 
gricbc,  grcnbc  nnb  bancrnbe^  SoI)(  brin  ftctig  blcibcn  foWcn. 

^a§  'D  'nx  tt)Qr  cine  (Stcitte  bcS  gricbcn^,  in  it)dcf)cm  q(Ic§  mlU 
Iid)C  ©cranfc^  fcincn  "IMo^  t)tttte  nnb  cine  ^tdttc  ber  bc^oglicI)ften 
9in^c  foti  unb  muB  auc^  ba§  $oa^  fcin  mcnn  c§  fcincr  ^cftinunung 
cntfprcc^cn  foU  —  T^a^  ^tifU^^eU  roov  cine  "Stattc  ftrcngftcr  Cvbnung, 
too  3ebc^  nnb  2lto  am  rccfjten  ^(q^c  wax,  jcbcS  nnb  (xlU^  narf) 
SSorfcf)rift  unb  ')^orm  ging  .  .  aucf)  ba§  §auv^  toirt  c^  feiner 
^cftimmung  cntf|)rcd)cn,  muj?  cine  fo  n)o^(  gcorbncte  ^tatte  fein, 
tt>o  nitf)t  nur  bieg  unb  jcne^,  fonbern  nuc^  SD^onn  nub  SS^eibi^re 
n(f)tigc  etellnng  cinnc^mcn  ....  aurf)  ha^  $au«  mug  nocf) 
53orjcf)rift  unb  ©efct^cn  gckitet  merbcn  !  !Da§  5>^^^'9*^"^  ^^^  ^^^ 
SBo^ne  ber  S^rfurc^t  Dor  ®ott  unb  ber  3lc^tung  unb  :2iebe  gcgcn 
SJ^itmenfc^en,  bie  fic^  in  bemfefben  q(«  ^inber  cinc«  25Qter'« 
betrac^tcten,  cine  Statte  gcgcnfcitiger  5ld)tung,  ?icbe  unb  (S^rfur(f)t 
foil  QU(5  bo^  ^du^Iidjc  npis  Snj<  fein  QOtoo  ber  SD^onn  bQ6 
Seib  ad)k  unb  ttjiiibige  al^  trcue  ^ebenSgcfd^vHn,  al«  orbne  nb 
5ISorsunb  giirfe^ung  feine^  ^aufeg  unb  |)au^tt)efcn« ;  al«  gutc 
9J2utter  [einer  ^inbcr  .  .  .  al«  fditoo^e^^  ^ifflofe^  Sefcn,  ba§ 
nur  ton  feiner  Dbforge  ab^dngt,  aU  (Ertodl^ftc  unb  ^rtounfc^tc 
feines  §erjcn^,  olltoo  aber  qu4)  bag  Scib  ben  Wann  Qcf)-- 
te,  ja  e^rfurc^te,  olg  reblic^cn  (Srna^rer  nnb  ^erforgcr,  ber 
im  <&cf)h)ei§e  feinc§  2lngefic^te§  ba6  tdgUd)c  -33rob  enoirbt  .  .  . 
3a  fo  tt)ie  bie  (Stift^^utte  mit  einem  bid^ten  ®ett)()(!  be  ^  unb  oerbedt 
tear,  toeil  biefelbe  mit  ber  §crrlic^!eit  (^otte«  gefiittt  unb  erfuflt 
h)ar,  affo  foK  unb  mug  aud)  ba3  |)ei(igt5um  beS  §aufc§  oor  ber 
geraufcf)i3o((en  unb  Idrmcnben  5lu§enn)elt  burc^  einen  bid^ten  ^oh 
fenfc^teier  fabbatlicler    Otitic,  9?ut)e   nnb  ivriebfcrtigfeit,   gefonbert 
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unb  ab9efd)iiittcn  fein,  !ein  neugierigc^  frcmbcg  ^m]c  borf  fic§ 
j&incin  brangen  ftjoden,  feine  3""9^  baron  i^rcn  ©tac^cl  ire^ett 
fonncn,  tucnn  anbcr^  bie  ^erj^unb  ®emiit^(id)feit  bavin  mo^nen, 
@(ucf  uub  3ufi'ifben^eit  brin  toatten  fotlen !  ^te  ©otte^ttjo^nnng 
tear  fd)ne§(lc5  baju  beftimmt,  cin  Ort  traulic^en  S^f^iinmenfemg 
mit  (^ott,  bem  ^Idoater  tm  §immcl,  ^u  fein,  ber  ni^t  burc§  ®c^ 
mein()eit  bcr  ©efinnuiig  unb  nicbrigeu  $anb(ung§mclfe  cntmci^et 
mcrben  burfte,  cin  §ciligt^um  M  traufic^ften  g^M'^ttimcnlebcn^ 
tjon  2y?ann  unb  253ei6,  mug  auc^  bie  (Statte  be3  et)e(ic^cn  unb 
gamilientebenS  fcin. 

^ieg  m.  8.  gilt  Don  jebcr  ^fiit^^^^^^ii  •  •  •  S^be^  §au^ 
mug  cinem  D'n'K  gleicfien,  njcnn  bie  §errltc^!eit  ®otte3  bauernb 
brin  wo^nen  \oli,  iwenn  nolv  un«  njol^t  unb  be^aglic^  brin  finben 
follen  .  .  .  3^nen  aber  legcn  ttjir  bicg  urn  fo  mc^r  an§  ^er^, 
mil  cincrfcit^  3^r  ®(u(f,  ar«  Saife,  un^  urn  fo  mc^r  am  ^erjcn 
liegt  unb  n)ei(  anberfeitS  ^  unb  hk^  gilt  3^nen  m.  gr.  \)ai  ^ers 
trauen,  bag  bicfe  SSerlaffene  in  (Sie  fc^t,  auc^  gerec^tfertigt  ju 
hjerbcn  tierbient,  benn  merfen  (Sic  mo^I!  jebe  Scfeibigung  unb 
jebe  ^rdnfung,  bie  i^r  toiberfii^re  murbe  aud)  ta^  $erj  i^rcr 
altcn  Wlutkr,  wiirbe  jeben  (Einjelnen  in  biefcr  ®otte§gcmcinbe  oer- 
le^en  .... 

Unb  fo  bet^en  toir  benn,  e§  moge  fic^  an  3^re  ^el^aufung 
ben)a^rcn  ty)  u.  f.  to.  5lmen 


29. 

(Sin!  ci  tun  g. 

.injjiD  lin*  nij^r^i  —  )^'hv  nj:ia  irn*  ntj^vai  —  li^Sr 
!i?ag  iDeinen    ^Dtenern   fe^en,  §err!  ®ein  ^unbert^un,  — 
Unb  '^tm  |)errlic^feit  auf  if)ren  ^'inbern  rul^n ! 
3ei9  !Deinen  iBeifatt  un^,  o  ®ott !  "Dcin  (iebri^  Saltcn, 
Unb  unfer  X^un,  H^  lag  jum   §ci^c  M  gcftatten! 
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$Q§,  toafi  toir  fdioffen  nun,   311m  <Sfficn  fortbeftcfjit 
Uiib  feflige,  toa^  tok  l^un  jum  5^immenmterge^n! 

Unb  biefeS  frommc  ®ebet§  unb  blefen  ^ci§cn  ^erjcn^^munfcft 
bc8  l^cKigcn  (Sanger^,  fprcd)e  and)  id)  tf)eUnc^mcnben  ^ergeng 
in  biefem  Hugcnb(i(!c,  foiDo^l  fiir  bie  dikvn  biefcr  Talmv  ^in* 
ber,  (^ott  mcln  §err!  Qt6  auc^  fiir  biefc  fclber,  au8,  benn  tt)a§ 
mag  tro!)(  ba^  ^erj  bcr  ^Itern  in  biefem  5(ugcnb(icfe  mc^r  cr* 
fiiflen,  \)a^  ©cmiitf)  bcrfe(ben  mc^r  beipcgen  unb  errcgcn  a(g  ber 
frommc  SBunfd)  unb  bag  inbriinftige  ®cbet^  :  (5^  mdgc  unb  toofle 
(Sotted  §ervlld)ffit,  (dotted  §utb  unb  ©iitc  fid;  an  if)ren  ^inbern 
offenbaven  unb  !unb  tl)un!  Unb  n)a«  ift  U)o^t  Don  3(}i^er  ©eile 
gefd)a^tc6  ^raut)3.  gerccl)tfertigter/  a(g  ber  fromme  ^m\\6) :  S«  molle! 
unb  mogc  ®otte§  ^eifaU  unb  (^ottc«  (^cgenfude,  >iefe§  3^r  in* 
uigc^  $er3eng=  unb  ^cclenbunbnig,  biefe  Qi)xt  gemeinfame  Se^ 
ben^reifc  unb  ^cife,  bic  ®ic  nun  antreten,  gelciten  unb  mit  fie^ 
ftcm  (Srfolg  froneu! 

3ft  bod)  ba§  ^iBiinbnig  fo  midjtig,  ift  bod)  biefc  ©ernein- 
famfeit  fo  fdjujcr  miegcnb  im  unb  fiir'«  Sebcn!  !5)enn  nur  oKju- 
tt)ol^r  ift  unb  bicibt  be§  ©angers  SlDort  „^aruni  jjrufc,  iDcr  fid) 
en)ig  binbct,  ob  fid)  ha^  ^crj  jum  ^erjcn  finbet;  benn  ad:),  ba^ 
3)2enfd)ent)crj  f)at  loic  ber  O^jcan  feinc  tUppen  unb  feiue  !Iiefcn 
unb  ta^  (2d)iff(cin  bc§  cf)efi(^en  unb  I)au^(id)en  ii^cben^  —  unb 
bamit  unfer  !^ebenSg(ii(f  —  !ann  eben  fo  gut  baran  fd)eitcrn  unb 
unterge^en,  loie  and)  auf  ber  glatten  (Spiegc(f(ad)e  beSfcIben  ru- 
I)ig  ba^in  gteiten  .  .  je  nadjbem  eS  bem  Senfer  unb  ^eiter  in  ber 
§6^e  gefdttt!  Sic  fe^r  ift  e«  ba^er  bei  biefem  fo  n)i(fttigen  Se* 
bengentfd)Iuffe  ju  bet{)en  not^hjenbig  d>'U  \ti  u.  f.  ft). ! 

Unb  fo  ftjotte  ung  benn  er^oren  unb  gema^ren,  0  ®ott 
unb  biefc  §crjen^oerbinbung   ju  einer  ©liidlic^en  unb   ^cgtit^en* 

ben  geftaltcn,  bag  fic^  bcma^rc  iri'  nii^V^l DTia  Sj?  Tiim 

\iii^5  —    Slmcn. 

Unb  farwaljr,  foil  unb  raid  bic  SKo^nung  erfuCt  fein  don 
®ottc§  §errli(^!eit,  foil  unb  roiii  bic  So^nung  Do((  fein  gott* 
Iid)er  3J?ajeftat  —  unb  tt)eld)e  33e^aufung  unb  n)c(d)c  (Stcittc 
ujollte  W^  nid)t!  unb  n)e(d)eS  §au§  unb  tt)e(d)c  ^o^nuug  n)ofltc 
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tiicf)t  m^W  utib  Gcftilbt,  ht0dt  unb  fegcnerfifWt  fein   Don  bet? 

©egentrort  unb  Dlci^e  ®ottc§! fo  ift  ed  {)ier  rok  bort  no^ 

tt)i9,    bag  bQ6  $aue^  cine  (gtift^l^utte,    eln   ®oltc^!^au§,   bag   ba^ 
§au6   bcbccft  itnb  cerfjiillt  [ei  Don  einem  bicfiten  ®ett)6rft 

!iDocf);  frogcn  (Sie  gccl^rte^  53rautp.  njic  bieg  yi  m  orfien  fci? 
fo  antiDorte  i^  mit  bent  ®otte^^iuortc :  mpDi  ^^nx  di'^u^  ^d  nrri 
N*2:nn  «Si  ■]':.  ~  !?iebft  T)n  e^,  bag  !Deinc  :S8e^au|un9  eine 
(Stcitte  bc§  griebcn^,  einc  ^tatte  bcr  3"fi^^^^^"^^'*  *?  fi"^  'Bi(xtit 
ber  (Sintra^t  nnb  ber  ©cmelnfomteit  fei,  bann  gcbenfe  unb  be* 
bcn!f,  bag  bicfc  5)einc  ^o^nc  (after  "fi'mbcn^  unb  fel)(er*frei 
bleibc!  benn  ba^  ^ottc^^au^,  meirie  ?ieben,  ift  nirf)t  beg^afb  ein 
§au§  ©otteS  genannt,  meit  bie  3}^enfd)cn  bafelbft  i^re  (Sduf^er 
nnb  ^thcilit  jn  ®ott  empor  fenbcn,  fonbern  Doqiiglid)  mcil  c3 
unbefledt  Don  inenfc^nd)cn  ^d)\va6)tn  nnb  ©ebrec^en  ift,  Dor* 
jiigticfl,  mii  e§  bie  ^iattt  bc«  griebcnS  nnb  ber  ©intrac^t  ^rou 
fd)en  ben  SD^en|(^cn  ift;  Dor^ilglicf)  wcit  ee  remigenbe  ^raft  befi^t 
nnb  ben  9J?enfdjcn,  ber  im  3lngentebcn  fo  Diet  an  ^ein^eit  Der^ 
licrt  .  .  toteber  wurbig  feine§  @d)o))fer^  mac^t.  .  <So  abcr  nnb 
grobe  fo  foil  unb  ntug  ba§  $au§  fein,  einc  ©tcitte  gegenfeitigcr 
SBere^rnng  unb  §o(f)a(^tung  be«  9!Jianne«  gegen  bie  ®attin  unb 
be«  2Scibe§  gegen  ben  ©atten,  einc  (Statte,  frei  Don  jeglii^cr 
^iinbe ;  cine  ^tcitte  inniger  ^intracf)t  unb  Uebcreinpimmung,  cine 
<Btdttt  reinigenber  ^raft  gegen  bie  9^oftfIecfen  be§  3Serfe^r6  —  unb 
be§  ®efcf)aft^(eben«,  bie  nur  ad^uoft  be«  ©atten  (Sinn  fur'§  ^effere, 
be§  ^atkn  ^erj  fur'«  (Sblere  abftuni|3fen,  burcf^  {)au§Ii(^e  ^erj* 
nnb  (5^emut^lid)!eit! 

<Sinb  bieg  aber  bie  53ebingungcn,  tooburd^  ba§  $au«  gum 
«nx  toirb,  fo  mug,  toenn  hit  9J?ajeftat  ®otte«  mit  i^rer  begtu* 
cfenben  D^dl^e,  nnb  i^rem  fegcnfpenbenben  giin^orn  brin  too^nen 
foil,  and)  ein  (Retool!  bie  Sol^nc  bebecfcn  unb  nml^udcn,  benn 
Ss-in  pritJ'S  "ittK  'Ti ;  nur  bort,  mo  bie  ftifle  iBef^eiben^eit,  bie  nufe* 
lic^e  gerdufc^Iofe  S;^dtig!eit;  bie  anbadit^DolIe  grommigfeit  ^crr=^ 
fcf)en,  bort  wo^nt,  bort  toaM  ®otteS  ^ulb  unb    @utc. 

<Sofl  ba^er  in  bcr  ©tift^^iitte,  bie  ®ic  nun  gee^rteg  33raut* 
paar  je^t  erric^ten,  bie  aj^ajcftdt  ®otte§  reftbiren,  fo  barf  meber 
\>tX  aufgcblafenc  $od)*  unb  Uebermut^  im  ®(iicfe,  noc&  ber  (Stp(g 
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Itnb  bic  VQufd)cnbc  $vun!furf)t  fid)  bveit  ttiarf)en  im  |)Qufe—  benrt 
jiDlJ^x  nn  ^Zit^)  NDn  n*s  ^jk  (outct  ba§  ©otle^toort,  nur  neben  bcr 
!l)cjnut^  ujib  53efd)eibcn]^ett  luo^nc  unb  toei(e  id).  Qa,  jtur  battn, 
icenn  in  Wittt  beiJ  9erdufd)t)olIcn  unb  (tirmenben  Slugenlebeng 
fclbft^  bQ§  $Qii^  t)on  einer  fittti^  bcfc^eibcneu  ©otte^^au^ftiHe 
umrol^nit  unb  cingefafft  ift  prttn  HK  «Stt  't  nsji  bann  fitEt 
bie  §)err(id)!eit  ®otte§  o^ne  333citer^,  bauernb,  bie  SSo^nung. 

S6)  unterlaffe  e§  all  ben  S;ugenben,  bie  ha^  (S^eleben,  fo^ 
U)0]^(  oon  (Seite  bc§  ©otten,  Qt§  auc^  i3on  <Seite  bcr  ©attin  er» 
forbert,  baQ  Sort  ju  rcben,  ha  id)  weig,  ba§  ®ie  tieber  ^rdu* 
tigam  tro^  3^rer  3ugenb,  tro|$  langer  5lbtt)e|cn^eit  t)om  tociterU* 
c^en  ^aufe  unb  tro^  ftetem  353ci(en  unb  Seben  in  SUiitte  einer 
@ro6ftabt,  bie  fo  Diet  33er(odcnbe8  unb  S3erberbenbe§  ^at,  benn 
<Bitkn  unb  !Iugenben  Ql^reS  frommcn  t)aterlid)en  §au[e«  treu  gcbtie:^ 
ben,  ba  id)  mcig,  toie^gie  burd)  2:{)dtig!eit,  mdnnlic^en  (Srnft  unb 
rcc^c  ^trebfamfeit  fid)  fo  fru^e  eine  ©tcKung  unb  einen  weiten 
^rei^  Don  greunbcn  t)erfd)afft,  fo  gebe  ic^  mic^  einerfeitS,  unb 
I)offentlic^  utit  9?ec^t,  ber  §offnung  ^in,  ha^  (^ott  3^nen  auc^ 
eine  bermagen  n}urbige  ©attin  fd)enft,  unb  onberfeits  b  e  r  ge- 
rec^ten  (Srwartung,  bog  (Sie,  gee^rte  iBraut,  gcttjiflt  finb  biefcn 
3^ren  (fatten  gu  begliiden,  ba  er  3^nen  hk^  in  2kU  jutraut 
unb  felber  ©ie  begliiden  raid,  baju  gebe  ®ott  Ql^nen  feinen 
iBeiftanb .    5Imen. 


30. 

(5  i  n  I  e  i  t  u  n  g. 

."):-»••  S33  nnm^)  i::i:i  ^iDn  npaa  ijvat:^ 

5Im  griil^rotl^  unfcreS  !^Qfein«  fcittigc  un§  mit  !iDeincr  §ulb, 
ouf  ha^  ujir  jubeln  unb  un8  freuen  burc^  alte  unfere  S^age! 

@o  bet^etc  aJiDfe  tnbrunftig  ju  ®ott  unb  toer  l^citte  too^t 
SBcffereg  ^u  hjunfc^en,  unb  luer  m6d)te  n)o^(  S3effere8  fid)  erbc:; 
t^en?   Im   grii^rot^,    am  SJIorgen  unfere^    !^eben«;   in   unferen 
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^ugenbta^cn,  am  iBctjinne  unfcrcv  Saufbal^n,  iDCUii  \m  no^  doK 
^raft,  unb  €?Qft,  blii^cnb  itnb  g(ul)enb  im  ^cbcn^felbe  fte^en;  n)cun 
unfer  §er3  noc^  cmpfanglid),  un[cre  @imic  nod)  frtfc^  unf  er  SQ^ut^ 
noi^  ungebeugt  unb  ungebroc^cn,  bann,  o  ^m\  fcittige  ung  mit 
'^c'uKX  §utb  unb  ©itte,  noc^  el^e  U  fommen  bie  ^age  M  2l(ter«, 
bie  2^age  bcv  2cben§fatte,  t)on  bencn  njir  fagcn:  (S§  fei  feine  ^uft 
in  ir)ncn! 

Hub  btcfe  S3itte  unb  btefcS  ®ebet§  rl^ten  U)ir  an  !Di(^  in 
biiefei*  (Stunbe  im  Seamen  bicfcv  !Dclner  tinber,  bie  am  iBeginn 
i^rer  gcmeinfamcn  Sanberuhg  burc^^  !i?ebcn  ju  !Dir  !ommen, 
urn  ben  ^offnung^reld)en  ^unb  bcr  S^e  ju  fc^tiegen!  fic^  freuen 
©attige  fie  mit  bcr  gitde  Reiner  §u(b,  bamit  fie  fro^Iocfen  unb 
bur^  alle  S^age  i^re§  !^eben«,  5lmcn. 

5l(§  (^ott  unfere  35ora(tern  in  ba§  t)er^eiffene  unb  ^ei§er* 
fe^nte  ?anb  Sanaan  fiiljren  WoUk,  \ia  fprac^  er,  niie  ba§  ®otte§= 
tt)ort  un^  er^atjU,  ju  aiJofe,  er  fode  aJJanner  mit  bem  Sluftroge 
fic^  genau  umjufe^n  unb  ju  ^iriifen,  ob  e§  gut  obcr  fd)Iimm,  wetc^e 
^Hd)t*  unb  (gdiattenfeiten  iDel^e  5Sor3uge  unb  ^e^Ier  e§  l^abe  .  . 
ba^in  abfenben,  unb  ha  ruft  er  i^nen  au^  ju :  nmph)  onp^nnm 
D^W  ^ii^i  '»'  I3^"2^^^  —  f*-iKn  ^dd  Unb  feib  mut^ig,  bag  i^r 
l^otet  mn  ben  gruc^ten  be^  Sanbe«  —unb  hk  3eit  mar  bie  3eit 
ber  S^raubenreife  I 

Unb  in  cin  unbefannteS  Sanb  m.  2,  in  ha^  gelobte  unb 
geltebte  ^erl^ciltnig  el^elic^er  ®emetnfam!eit  tt)oIIen  and)  (Sie  jie^cn — 
foflten  ba^er  nic^t  auc^  @ie  erft  bie  greuben  unb  ^eiben,  bie 
ftarfen  unb  fd)mac^en  @eitcn,  hk  ^ofen  unb  !5)ornctt  be§  (S^e* 
ftanbe^  fennen  lerncn  unb  prufen!  ober  glaubeu  (Ste  ittoa,  ba^ 
bieg  SSer^artnig  nur  3Ko^t  unb  nidit  and)  Se^e  ^at?  bag  btefer 
^tanb  nur  ©cniiffe  unb  ni(^t  and)  ©dimerjcn  blet^et?"  bag  biefer 
(Sarten  nur  53(umen  unb  nic^t  aucj  !^ifte(n  trcigt?  9^uft  fa 
fc^on    ber  beutfc^e  ©anger  „©er  fid)  oon  bem  golbenen  9?inge 

u.  f»  tt)/ 

SB3ol)I  ift  e§  ein  gar  munberfc^Sne^,  gar  pra$tooIIe§  ^anb 
ba«  ?anb  ber  (5§e,  ^(iit^en  unb  :^rumcn  oott  (Siige  unb  liDuft, 
grud)te  boU  !6ftnd)en  ^abfat^,  ^ciume  t)oa  f^attiger  S3rettter;  Oue(- 
(en  mti  (jertenben  9^affe«  gibt  ee  ba  in  §ii(fe  unb  gutte,  man 
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nennt  fie  gegcni'ctttge  IHcbc,  !Iveuc,  inntge  Xt)cUnal^mc  a.  f.  w 
aber  aud)  giftige  (2cf)(Qngcn,  unb  ^d§(id)c  totcn,  |d)abrid)c  ®tft- 
ppaujcn  unb  un()eimti^ed  ©eficber  gibt  e6  bafclbft,  c«  finb  ba§ 
q(I  bie  fcofen  Seiben,  bie  unaii6ft)eld)nc^  jcbcr  grdgcrn  unb  au^- 
gebc^ntevcn  5;i)dti9!cit  imb£)b[orge  aiif  bem  guge  fofgen  ...  So 
eS  iibcrljQUpt  greuben  gibt,  ha  fef)(eu  aud)  bie  !2eibcn  nid)t,  wo 
e§  grud)tc  gibt,  ha  fe^lt  c§  aud)  nic^t  an  nagenben  Siirmern  unb 
n)o  c^  tii^tenbcn  8d)attcn  unb  9?u^e  at^met,  o,  ba  gibt  eg  auc^ 
glu^cnb  brenncnbe  (^onnenfti'at)Ien  unb  gar  nidd)tige  (Stiirme! 

Unb  tt)o^(  un«,  njenn  ®(ut^  unb  ^u^tung,  menu  Hufrcgun  g 
unb  9?ul)e;  wcnn  ?uft  unb  Caft  nur  gletc^md^ig  oert^eiU  unb 
einanbcr  bie  SfiSagc  fatten ! 

cnnpS^  Dnpmnm  u,  f.  nj,  SD^ut^  unb  Slu^bauer  mug  ber 
©attc  im  ^ampf  be§  !Oeben§  bctod^rcn,  fo  cr  gcniegen  mitt  bie 
gruc^tc  beg  !2ebeng  ubcr^aupt  unb  bie  griic^te  be«  ^dug(i(^cn  (Sbcng 
ingbefonbcre,  3Jiat()  unb  Slu^baucr  in  i^rem  ^crufe  aU  ^attin 
unb  ^augfrau  mug  and)  ba«  3Beib  benjd^rcn,  iDcnn  eg  bie  greuben 
beg  S^eftanbeg,  tro^  fo  manner  S3itterniffe,  bie  bag  ii^eben  biet^et, 
nid)t  entbc^ren  mU ! 

<SoII  ber  SJJann  in  fcincm  (Streben,  in  feincm  gfeige  unb 
in  feincr  nu^tic^en  ^T^dtigfeit  nid)t  crmuben  unb  crmatteU;  fo  mug 
bie  ®attin  i^n  burc^  ?iebe,  !I^ei(naI)me  unb  rege  3)iitt^dt{g!eit— 
unb  beftiinbe  bicfe  auc^  nur  in  ermunternben  Sorten  —  i^n  ftetg 
Don  9^cuem  mut^ooll  anfpornen,  unb  foil  bie  ®attin  aud)  iftrcr- 
feitg  in  i^rer  i»eib(ic^cn  SBirffamfcit  wid^t  evfd)Iaffen  unb  ftetg 
fro^  unb  frdf)(ic^  ben  Obforgcn  fitr  ht^  ^aufeg  SBo^I  unb  Orb^* 
nung  unb  fiir  beg  SU^anneg  ?uft  unb  freunblid)eg  i8e{)agen,  be* 
bac^t  unb  t^dtig  fein,  fo  barfg  auc^  oon  beg  SJianneg  @eite  an 
(irmunterung  unb  ^lufmunterung  nid)t  fe^tcnDnptnnm  iBeibc  miiget 
3l)r  mit  ^JD^ut^  2(ugbauer  unb  (Stanb^aftigfeit  an  hk  bauernbc 
(^roberung  beg  ^eiligen  Sanbeg  unb  "Stanbeg  ber  (5§e  gc^cn,  bcnn 
bag  §aug  bebarf  ber  bciben  ^dulen  unb  ©tit^en  —  unb  ift 
ber  (^atte  ber  O^eprdfentaut  ber  ^raft  unh  Ataxic  ,iy  '^  fo  ift 
bag  Beib  bie  ^ereiteube  unb  Orbneube  !p»  .  . 

cnpinnni  (Seib  nur  immer  tjolt  guten  2Jlutf)eg  ,nnnpb'i  fo 
loerbet   ^^r  au^  bie  ^ru^te  geniegen,   benn   lein  anbauernbe^ 
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(Stvebeu  bkibt  iiber  fuvj  ober  tang  unbclo^nt/  urn  fo  mcl)r  aU 
—  n*W  ^"ii^:i  ^»^  Q^tt'ni  3^t*  fte^t  ja  iBeibe  no^  in  ber  3ugcnb 
fcf)6nftcr  S3tut^e,  in  ben  2:a9cn,  wo  ber  SOhit^  M  crft  crpvobcn, 
in  ben  Za^^n  wo  mifi6)t  ^^dtlgfeit  no(^  ein  i8ebiirfni§,  in  ben 
STagcn,  mo  bc6  SebenS  2nft  noc^  boppett  angene^m  unb  beo  Sc== 
bcn^  lOaft  nod)  fcinc  brucJenbe  (Sd)tt)cre  nic^t  f)at  —Unb  fo  mogc 
benn  3^c  ®ebet  ipsa  uvat:^  u.  f.  w.  fein  fruc{)t(o[e^  fctn,  J(men. 

ii(]7i«  niMiu  si]  -  'iin  niUfr  Upvi.iih 

nbo  lin.^j  viB  -iX''  —  i:Dni»v  li:^  D^nS«     >: 

®ett>dr,  o®ott!  nn«  beine  ^nnft  nnb  bcinen    ©egen, 
(Srleuc^t  mit  beinem  Slngefidjt  un^,  aflcr  SBcgcn! 

1)k^  ®ebet^  m.  ^.  biirfe  3^nen  in  biefcm  Slngenbticf  ganj 
QU§  ber  <See(e  gcfpro^en  fctn,  benn,  mann  urib  ttoju  beburfen 
mir  wo\)i  me^r  ber  gottlic^en  |)ulb  unb  iBiebc,  bc§  gott(ici)en 
SJiitn?  offend  unb  (Segen^,  aid  eben  wtwn  wix  in  ein  ncue^,  un« 
unbelannteS  S3er^a(tnt§  treten,  a{«  eben  wenn  wix  einen  fo  !ut)nen 
@riff  in  bie  lime  be^  ®efc^i(fe5;  cinen  fo  ujid^tigen  ^(^ritt  in 
bie  3wtoft  t3orn)drt«  t^uen !  Sann  unb  n^o  f)aben  mir  M  i^ic^ts 
unb  ber  (Sr{cud)tung  not^igcr,  ats  eben  anf  bem  ^fab  be§  c{)e(ic^cn 
?eben^,  ber  woi)\  ber  9?ofen  aber  au^  ber  iDornen  ^at,  fo  tt)ir 
bie  (ginen  nicf)t  ^ertrcten  unbburif)  bie  ^nbern  nic^t  Dcrte^t  merben 

nn^TUtib  bavum  fommcn  unb  bci^cn  iDir  bcnn  auc§  3u®lr,  Ur^ 
quctie  ber  ^iebe  unb  be§  !^irf)te3  gemfi^re  beine  (^unft  bicfcr  im 
(Sinne  beince  tjcitigen  Si((en\^  j^u  fc^Hegenben  S3ereinigung  jtDeier 
fiir  cinanbcr  gefdiaffencn  ^erjen,  nnb  lag  i^nen  "iDein  (cuc{)tenbe§ 
unbi.erlcu^tcnbe^  3lngefi(^t  ooranftra^kn  auf  bem  SSegei|rer  ge^ 
mcinfamen  ^Banberung  burd)'^  Ceben.   Imen. 

hi^r:u^)  yt:'<  ntsi  i6  "jS:  iS^n  -p^ 

bie  grabe,  breite  tonigftrage  wolUw  wix  gc^n,  woUm  wtUx  iR^^t^ 
norf|  ?in!^   abneigcn. 
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932it  bicfcm  ^ox\ai^t  im  $)cxii\h  m'd  bicfem  ^ninbfa^c 
ouf  ben  2\p\iQn  sogcn  einft  unfeve  33atcu'  \\>k  uit^  ba§  ®otte^tt)ort 
erja^rt,  bem  ?anbc  (5bom  cntgcgen,  mit  biefem  35orsunb  ®runb* 
fQt3C  gogcu  fie  biird)  bie  Siifte  bc8  Sebcn^;  burd)  oUcr  §crven 
iCdnber  bent  crfefjiiten  Sanbc  ber  grei^cit  .  .  bc^  §ci(ci8  .  .  . 
ju,  in  grcuben  unb  bei  Seibcn! 

Unb  and)  <Ste,  m.  ?.  fotten  mit  biefcn  Shorten,  mit  biefem 
gebicgencn  5$or  =  unb  (^runbfa^,  bie  ucue  iBal^n,  bie  @ie  ^cute 
antrcten,  beginncn  unb  fortfe^^cn !  bcnn  biefc  tonigftrage  odcin  ift 
ber  rerf)tc  SBeg,  fie  oUein  fu^rt  jam  guten  Si^U;  fie  attein  ttja^rt 
unb  lue^rt  un^,  bog  tt)ir  nic^t  obbiegen  ttjeber  9f?ed)ts  nod)  SinfS  ! 

Unb  3^r  fennt  gar  gut  ben  ^errlidjcn  brciten  tonigSWeg, 
bcnn  e«  ift  eben  ber  Seg,  ben  jener  grogc  2Be(ten!onig,  ber  ben 
(Stcrnen  i^re  ©a^nen,  bem  2:^ier!rei^  feinen  Sauf  unb  ben  ^tn*' 
fd)cnfinbern  iibcr^aupt  unb  un§  O^i^ocHten  in§  iBefonbere,  Dorge* 
fd)riebcn  unb  oorge^eic^nct  ^at! 

(3at  t)ie(e  Sege  m.  S.  fii^rcn  jum  unb  in^  33erbcrben,  ein 
cin^igcr  nur,  ber  fSen  -jm  oUein,  fu^rt  jum  SKo^I  unb  §ei(e, 
ber  353eg  ber  ©otte^^furc^t  unb  be^  ©ottoertrauenS  — -  iiberad  unb 
Qlle^cit!  unb  nic^t  niinbcr  im  gemeinfamen  !Beben  ber  ^§e  unb 
ber  gamitie  ! 

©ottDcrtrauen  mu§  ber  9)iann  befifeen,  toenn  er  ^inau^tritt 
in  tia^  Men  um  fitr^  geben  baS  ^^Zot^igejuerftreben  |min  ii)n  '>d, 
h'>nn)^vh  hd  "j^  tteit  ®ott  e^  ift,  ber  bir  traft  oerlei^et  ju  er* 
toerben.  (Sr  ollein  oerlei^et  3)^ut^,  atten  ^inberniffen,  bie  fic^  un8 
cntgegen  fteUen  bie  <Stirne  ^u  biet^en ;  ^r  allein  gibt  toft  unb 
Slu^bauer  bie  adjuoft  oerlorenen  SD^i^en,  n^ieber  auf^  9^eue  ju 
beginncn!  '131  y)^v^  'i  Sk  h):  bem  (^tt)igen  ftefle  bein  Zf^m 
an^eim,  unb  bein  <2innen  unb  beginncn  toirb  auc^  feften,  ftarfen 
^oben  ^Qb:n  ;  ®ott  iibertaffe  bein  2^^un,  bann  toerben  bcine  ©e- 
finnungen  and)  grabe  unb  gottgefaflig  fein  unb  fic^er  auc^  gelingen. 

SSer  ouf  (Boti  t)ertraut,  bem  toertrauen  and)  bie  SU^enf^en, 
tocil  er  eben  i^r  SBertrauen  ntdjt  ju  fuc^cn  bvoud)t,  mx  auf  ®ott 
ocrtraut  ift  im  ®(ucfe  boppelt  g(ud(i(i^  unb  U)irb  in  ^loti)  unb 
Seib  nic^t  tjerjagt  unb   ^offnung^to^,  njie  e^  ^ci§t :    n^iii  2nn 
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maij    mctii    ®(u(f   fii)   mc^ven  —   2^Dm  --  obcv  inii  ben  ^iicfett 
!er)icn  —  *:ttmn  --  ^u  n)irft  mir  immcr  ^Troft  geluatiren ! 

^^ut  atfo  bcm  9J?anne  unb  bcm  ©attcn  ©otttieitraucn 
^flot^Jo  ift  ba^  Seib  e^,  tt)el(i)eg  aflein  burd)  ®otte^furd)t  fcinen 
?5flic^ten,  at«  ®attm,  .^au^frau  uub  a)hitter  einc^  fuuftigen 
®efd)(e(^te§  ^u  geniigcn  im  (Stanbe  ift— benn  \i^^  §^"^  ^P  ^^^  ^^^^ 
beg  SBeibe^,  toelc^e^  9^eid)  aber  tonnte  befte^en  of)ne  wo^re,  Quf* 
ric^tige  ®olte§fuvd){,  tt)e(d)c  aKein  bic  ^l^tfc^nur  fur  ato  ®utc 
unb  (Sbte  ift!   . 

!iDie  ®otte«fur^t  Deilei^ct  bem  333eibe  Slnmutl)  unb  9^eife, 
bic  ben  fatten  bauernb  feffetn,  mac^t  eg  juv  guten  3)^utter  unb 
beften  (irjicl^erin  i^rer  ^inber,  beren  crftc  unb  befte  l^e^rerin  fie 
ift  unb  fein  fotl  .  .  .  jnn  nptr  u.  f.  m.  fogt  ba^cv  mit  9?e^t 
ber  ttjeife  tonig  — 

®ottegfuv<f)t  unb  (5^ottbertiauen  (c^ren  bet^m  unb  2(rbeiten^ 
unb  \i^^  ift  ber  -[Son  "["n  ben  (^ott  ber  ^^^^  ®ic  fu^ren  tt)irb» 
toie  e«  l^eigt  ^d  u  isS  imn  m  naxS  ■|n^^«»  nm  nivoirn  y:i«i 
iSx^t^n  *51  i:^»xn  fo  3^r  obbiegcn  ivollet  nod)  ^cc^tg  obcr  ginfg ! 

Unb  fo  fegne  @ie,  bcnn  ®ott  unb  be^iitc  @ie,  er(eu$te<Sie 
unb  fd)enfc  3^nen  fcine  ®unft;  fe^rc  3I)nen  ju  fein  ftrolenb  Sin- 
9cfi(l)t  unb  gebe  3§nen  ®IM.  Imen. 


32. 

^  i  n  I  c  i  t  u  n  g! 


.pb  'S 


%\i%  fei  mein  9^u^ort  fur  immcrbar, 
!iDa  n)itt  ic^  toeiten,  n)ei(  idjg  genjunfc^t  fiirma^r! 
3n  biefem  SBunfd)  beg  ^f.  ^ber  bem  (^otteg^aufc  gait  auf 
3ion,  ftimntt  ftiflft^ineigenb,  fomo^t  ber  Qungling  a(g  auc^  bie 
3ungfrau  cin,  nienn  fie  bem  9^ufe  i^reg  ^aytxi^,  ber  ©timme  ber 
fittlicjen  Seltorbnung,  ja  ber  fegenbringenbcn  (Sinric^tung  (^otte« 
folgcn  unb  fic^  in  ?iebe  i?ereincn,  urn  cin  ^'^wg  \\x(ii  cine  gamtlie 
ju  gritnbcn ! 
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^nni:»  n^t  ^kx,  in  meiiter  §au«Iid)!cit  luid  icft  QUiSrut)ert 
Don  bcS  i^^cbcnd  \?Qften,  a)2nl)cn  unb  (Sovgcn,  bte§  fei  bev  9?u^e^ 
^un!t,  bcm  id)  im  Sebcn^b range  nnb  ^cbcn^^wangc  flcK^  s^ifteueru 
njill;  ba^in  fci  mcin  Scifjncn  unb  (5cl)ncn  immcr  nnb  ubcrali  gc^ 
ric^tct,  rnfc  unb  rnft  bcv  Sungling,  bcr  on«  fcincr  Slllctn^eit,  fo 
ju  fagcn,  ^craufitritt,  nm  fic6  cine  l^cbcnt^gefa^rtin  anjngetobcn, 
an3ulcbcn  unb  an^nlicbcn  .  .  at>^x  hd,  l^ier  fci  fiir  bic  ii'cbcn^^ 
bancr  mcin  (Silj  unb  mcinc  O^u^eftattc,  tocilic^  eS  fclbft  gen)unfd)t, 
rufc  unb  rnft  bie  3""9frou  i^rcr  ^e^aufung  ju,  bic  nacft  \it\x\, 
SBidcn  ®otte§  unb  ber  ^eftimmung  iljrcr  bcforgten  ^ieben  unb 
Siebftcn,  fic^  eincm  2)hnnc  im  23crtraucn  ftinaibt^  urn ,  ;.j:^n^  ..guf ? 
(Sattin  unb  eine  tucf)tigc  §au«frQU  ju  loerbctti'j''^,'^ ,',,'; '.^    'wi^A 

Unb  in  biefem  $Rufe  unb  in  bcm  gan.^en  tiefen  (Svnft  bicfcS 
SBidcnS  unb  SoIIcnS  (icgt  anc^  bic  S3urg)c^aft  bcS  c^c(icf)en  ^iM^ 
unb  bcr  g(u(f(ic^cn   gortbaucr    bci^felbcn. 

3Jiiige  ba^cr  bicfcr  33orfQ^  3f)r  ernftcr  ^cban!c  unb  9^rc 
feftc  Uibcr^eugung,  in  biefem  2(ugcnb(i(fe  {)e^rercr  Sei^c  fein,  bamit 
bicfc  3^rc  (5t)C  cine  glitcfUc^e  unb  bcgliicfenbe    ttjcrbe.    2lmcn. 

SBie  f<^dn  finb  bocft  bcine  ^t{iz  3^acob !  beinc  So^nungen 
3?§racll  <So  ricf  in  gott(icf)er  ^egeifterung  ber  ^eibnifc^c  ^e^er, 
oI§  cr  3ei"flfl*^  !['agcr''  unb  .^uttcntebcn  mit  feincm  f^arfbticfcnben 
Slugc  iiberfa^  —  Unb  bicfcr  5L?obc§ruf  unb  biefer  ^2(u^bru(f  bcr  33er  ^ 
unb  iS;U)unbcrung  erfd)o(I  cr  nicf)t  tjon  je  bi§  auf  ben  ^eutigen  Xag 
iiber  ba«  Sagcr^unb  ^ii^tcnlebcn  3^rae(^,  au«  bemSJlunbc  2l(Icr, 
bic  cS  knntcn?!  Unb  mit  9^cc^t!  bcnn  mcr,  ber  ein  Slugc  fiir  bic 
SBa^rl^cit  I)at,  unb  ttjcr,  ber  ein  ^er^  fiir  (^cmiit^Iic^fcit  befi^t, 
unb  mcr,  bcm  s^inn  fiii?  ben  (Srnft  bc3  ScbenS  innetoo^nt,  fonntc 
c§  un§  abftrcitcn,  bag  bie  jiibifd)c  (St)e,  ba«  jiibifc^c  §an§>unb 
gaminenleben  einen  feU^cn  JKei^  befap,,bcr  tt)ic  ein  emigcr  grit^ling 
mit  Qfl  fcinen  ^Iiitl)cn  p{>  £iufteu  anmiUl;ctc  t 

Scl^c  tofd)l)eit  unb  (Sittfamfeit  bet  loeUUdjer  iBcrtocfung, 
iDcIc^c  SBirt^tic^'Unb  'Sparfamfcit  im  Uiberfluffc;  melc^e  (^eniig- 
famleit  unb  ^ufriebenfteit  beim  a)?angel,  ujctc^'  iourbiger  (Ernft 
im  gro^finn;  tt)cld)c  S^roftfeligfeit  im  Sifimer^c,  tt)cld)cr  gdebc 
imUnmut^e  nub  t»el(^c  Uibcreinftimmung  in  jcglic^cm  bitten  unl) 
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Soflen  ljtx\d}U   nidjt    im    "^alaftc    tt)ic  in  ber  arm(i(f|ften  $utte 

.     ,,JffiA6  SBitnbcr  ttjcnn  c^  aUgcmciii  ^ieg  U125  no  u.  f.  nj.  I 

Sa«  abcr  n)Qr  c§  benn  cigentllcfi,  bag  bcm  atfoh)ar?  Sar 
c§  cttDa  bic  fogenante,  ober  gar  finn(icf)c  8tebc?  o  bic  frfjminbet 
ja  naturgema§,  mit  jcbcm  jl^age  me^r  au3  bcr  mcnfc^lt  cf)en  i8ruft 
— -  0,  bit  fitl^ten  unb  p^egen  \a  an6)  anberc  3S6(fcr  —  toeit  me^v !  obcr 
ttjar  e^  etroa  ber  kibige  !Dru(f  unb  bie  2Ib-  unb  3uritc!fto§nng  t)ou 
Slugcn,  bic  unfere  ^ater  jtuang,  fic^  rote  eine  6c^ne(fe  in  i^rc 
§au§(irf)!eit  prucfju^ie^en  unb  auf  fie  ^u  bcfdjranfcn!?  9lun  mt 
tarn  e^  benn,  ba§  bicfc  Otegcl  feinc  Slu^nal^me  ^attc,  roeber  in  ben 
^tikn  beS  Unglitcf^  noc^  in  ben  2^agen  be^  ®(ucfe8?  tuie  lam 
e«,  bog  bcr  T)rucf,  ber  fonft  nur  ijcrftorenb,  ocrnic^tenb  unb  be^ 
moralifirenb  trirft,  ba  grabe  fo  $errlic^c8  unb  ®roge8  fc^uf? 

^ocft  nein,  m.  2,  toeber  bieg  nod)  jcnc^,  nc6)  irgenb  ctmaS 
SKettUc^c^  unb  33erg(inglicf)c§  roar  c^,  bie  ta^  bcroirften,  bic  cin^ige 
^^riebfeber  beffen  roar  baS  fiibifc^  —  rcligiofc  ?ebcn,  bic  iiibifc^c 
9^e(igion  roar  e^,  roelrf)c  ba§  SSeib  roei^etc  }xn\i  ^um  unoer(e^(ic§cn 
^eitigt^ume  mac^te,  roie  fc^on  bie  Xrauungdformct  „1)u  foflft  mir 
ge^citigt  fein"  befagt,  \u  roar  c8,  bic  ben  fatten  jum  roei^enben 
unb  geroei^etcn  ^ricfter  mac^te;  fie,  bie  \i6)  a(§  begtitiienb  unb 
befetigenb  beroaf)r(e,  fie  fc^afftc  6egen,  Zxo^t,  griebe  unb  (^enug^ 
famfcit  in§  $au« ;  fie  fc^Iicgtic^  mac^tc  ba§  $au8  ^ur  <Stfitte  ber 
9^u^c  unb  bic  So^nung  jum  ^arabic^^  ber  ^rau(id}!eit  unb  M 
fortbauernbcn  ®Iu(fe«! 

Unb  roodten  ni(f)t  aii^;^  eie,  bag  c§  Don  3f)ver  Se^aufuitg 
ebcnfalls  ftet§  l^cigc  iaiJ3  :\^  u.  f.  ro.?  ®eroig!  nun  benn,  fo  bc^ 
^crjigen  (Sic  biefc  3Jia^nung  —  (eben  ^Sie  nac^  gutcr,  alter,  from* 
mer  jubifcfjer  <Biiic,  benn  bic  ^Refigion  (c^rt,  \^k  35crnunft  prebigt 
unb  bic  oUe  (cbenbige  (Srfa^rung   beftcitigt   i^rcn    SSert^! 

^nniitt  ni<T  .  .  ^icfc  Uiberieugung  Icbc  in  3^nen  a(§^c^ 
bcnfroort  fort,  unb  3^rc  (5^c  roirb  cine  fcgcnoofle  unb  gcpriefcne 
fein  fur  adc  ^dtcn,  3(mcn. 
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33. 

(5  i  n  I  c  i  t  u  n  g. 

^ir  Unfic^tbarev,  unb  bod)  ^IdgcgemDdrtigcr !  fdjlagcn  un- 
fcrc  5>cqen  cntgegcn,  urn  iDcincit  :55cifa(I  unb  urn  ^IDciucn  frud)t* 
bringcnbcn  ^cgcn  bctcn  ttjir  an^  ticfftcr  (Seek  ju  T)ir,  33ater  im 
^immel!  ^nu^  ^"i3n  it^\s  nx  ^3  beuit,  lucti  Du  fcgucft,  bev  ift 
gefcgnet ;  ju  !Dir  bctcn  \m  ®ott !  i-iy.  c^i2t{^n  }o  "jU'np  pv'3'3  na^ptJ^n 
fc^auc  iDo^tmolIcnb  ^crab  and  T^(iuen§immc(i?^6^en  anf  ben  5i*eit= 
bcn=  unb  griebcn^bunb,  ben  bic)c  Dcinc  tinbeu  fiir  bic  !i^ebcn§  = 
bauer  einjuge^cn  genjiflt  finb  unb  fcgnc  i^n  mit  bcr  giiflc  attc^ 
SSo^lc^.  Slmcn. 

ihn^t*'  yniJiTtt  3pr  T*?"^*^  i^its  no  ?l(fo  vief  cinft,  tDic  H^ 
(^ottcStoort  unS  cr^aljlt,  cin  bevii^mtcr  jubenfeinblidjer  f)eibnifc^cr 
€>e^cr,  bcr  obcr  ©cift  unb  Jpcr^  be  fag  .  .  al^  er  in  ba§  fc^onc 
pttiid)  unb  frommc  ^qu«^  unb  gamidenlcben  3frae(^  fd)auetc  — 
unb  mit  biefen  Sorten  t^.  SBevIobte !  xo'iU  and)  id)  in  biefcm  ern= 
[ten  toeitieDoUcn  5lugenbli(fe  i^rc  Slufmerffomfeil  auf  meine  tool^r^ 
gemeinten  9iQt^fd)(dge  jum  .J'^i^^  ^i^l^^  3^^^^  §eqcn^bunbniffe8 
Icnfcn,  bomit  c§  ein  ©ludlic^ed  unb  iBegliicfenbeS  fei  —  Unb 
nit^tg  ift  ^ieju  ^wffenber  aU  cben  bit  angefu^rten  3Borte  .  .  bcnn 
ha^  c^clit^e  !i?cben  gteic^et  cinem  53au,  um  aber  ein  gc(ungene« 
ttJ0^ntid)e6  ©ebaubc  aufjufii^ren,  ba3U  bebarf  c«  cine^ttjcifen  *ip(a' 
nc^;  gutcr  9)Meria(e  q(8  ^anftoffe ;  bann  aber  tuditigcr,  riiftiger 
unb  fleigiger  §anbc  —  unb  fo  ttjcnig  o(^  berjenige  ein  fc^one^ 
unb  iDo^nlic^eg  §an^  aup^ren  wirb,  ber  plan=  unb  jtt)ecf(oS  nur 
€tein  an  (Stein  rei^et,  unb  fotoenig  aU  berjenige  cine  fic^erc  (Stattc 
SU  SKcgc  bringt,  ber  unbebac^t,  bc^  $aufe§  v^^runb  ouf  6anb  fe^t, 
ha^  jeber  Sinb  erfd)uttert,  ber  gar  umftogt ;  unb  folDenig  je  ein 
^au«  oollenbct  unb  tJoOfommen  toirb,  mo  bic  §anbc  f(^tt)ad)  unb 
faul  .  .  fo  tt)enig  \mb  and)  ha^  §aug  unb  hk  gamitie,  b.  !)♦ 
bie  ^^e  cine  tjollftdnbigc,  cine  folibc  unb  jnjedmbfprcc^enbc,  allttjo 
bcr  Pan  ;  ba«  cigenttic^e  S3ciDu§tfein,  aflmo  bic  fogcnannten  ^au= 
ftoffe  unb  bcr  not^igc  gteif,  ba^  emfige  ^eftrcbcn  fe^ten  ! 
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Tarn  ift  a^ol^t  hex  erfte  ^md  ber  e^Hcfien  Sfijo^nc,  bie  33cr* 
cinigung  iinb  iPcgUirfung  ;;tt)cier  mit  unb  fiir  cinanber  leben  tcoU 
(cnber  Sefcn  —  bod)  fofl  ba^  ^aiig  etira  bcg^atb  bic  (Static  ber 
^etbftfu^t  unb  be^  (Sigcnnu^c^  fein,  abgefc^Ioffcn  t)on  unb  tjor 
ber  2(ii6cnh)e(t  ?  biirc^auS  nicf)t !  benn  fo  hjenig  qI§  bcr  einjeinc 
^dri^ertl^eil  Don  5^ebeiitung  ift,  mm\  er  nid)t  oerbunben  mit  bent 
©an^en,  ben  ganjen  ^orpcr  au^mad)en  ^ilft  —  fo  menig  entfpric^t 
bcr  einjetne  SJlenfc^,  ba^  ein^elnc  §qu^  feiner  l^o^ern  ^eftimmung, 
iDcnn  fie  fief)  nidjt  nod)  Stugen^in  ben  immer  fid)  ernjcitcrbcn  ga- 
milien^  unb  QJ^enfdjenftammc  anfd)(ie§en  unb  ben  grogen  ®e[ammt' 
Snjed  ber  D}Jenfd)f)eit  forbern  ^e(fen! 

visatJ^'?  pitj^  ^K-nu^^  na  «Ti  =  erft  qI«  ^Kcom  fo^,  iric  bie 
(Sinjelnen  fid)  ju  ganiilien  unb  ju  <Stdmmen  jufantmen  t^aten, 
toie  fie  ba,  Siner  gcftiitjt  ouf  ben  2(nbern,  (5iner  gcfdju^t  burc^ 
ben  2(nbern;  ttjie  Reiner  unb  tciiicS  Derein.^clt  unb    Dereinfamt  ba 

ftanb ba  erft  iiberfam   il)n    bcr   ©otte^geift  'i  m-i  vhy   'nm 

unb  er  rief  2pr  ^SniK  121J5  no  u.  f,  w. 

Sc(d)e§  ipo^l  bie  guten  ^auftoffe  finb,  bie  ^ur  2lup^rung 
be§  e^did)en  $aufe§  ndlljig?  ba«  braud)t  njof)!  faum  gefagt  gu 
toerben,  fie  ^eigen  gegenfcitige  2kU  unb  Sert^fc^dt|ung,  gegenfci- 
tigee  3"=  iinb  3Sertrauen  ;  gegenfcitige  |)i(fc  unb  !I^ci(na^me  u. 
f.  tt).  u.  f.  to,  €inb  fie  aber  and)  au^reic^enb?  ^(lerbing^!  wenn 
nur  ber  titt  nid)t  fe^tt  unb  ber  if}  ^ier  tie  SKeligion,  bie  grom- 
migfeit  unb  bic  iiibifd)e  ©ittc !  Senn  bie  ^iebc  unb  bie  S^reue  unb 
bie  3(d)tung  unb  bag  SSertrauen  ongen)e^et  finb  dom  £)bem  (^ottc^, 
ttenn  iiber  ad  bie  S^ugenben  ber  ®(anj  ber  O^etigicn  fid)  ergiegt;  tcenn 
bie  gutc  alU  (Sittc  au«  all  unb  jcbem  ^ert)orIeud)tct,  bann  ja  bann 
ift  auc§  urn  bet  bent  ^ilht  ju  b(eiben— ber  ^au  fofib  unb  fiir  bie 
!Dauer ! 

3o,  erft  a(«  ber  fc^arfbtidenbe  iBilcam  fa^,  toie  3fraelg  ga^ 
milien='  unb  ^tammttjeife  neben  einanber  lagerte  't  mi  vhv  ^'^m 
b.  ij.  U)ic  cin  ®eift,  ber  ®eift  ®otte«  uber  ba«  ®anje  fid)  ergo§, 
trie  ein  @cift,  ber  ®eift  ®otte«  c§  burc^jog  unb  belebte,  ba  erft 
tl^ot  cr  fdnen  <B\^n\d)  npr  ^Shx  isits  no  u.  f.  m. 

Hub  foK  i^  nun  nod)  toon  ber  niife(i(|en  2^^atig!eit  unb  bon 
bent  notF)igcn  g(eig  fprec^en,  bie  ba«  gaug  jur  33oKetibung  feiner 
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inttercti  unb  aiigcren  S>crfd)6ncruii9  Ijat  .  .  Tam  Sie  ftiffen  unb 
l^obcn  c«  JQ  59cibc  crfa^ren,  mie  (^ic  nur  bem  gfeigc  unb  ber 
^I^atigfeit  bicfc  fcftonfte  ^cbcn^ftunbc  jn  Derbanfcn  ^abcn  —  o^nc 
y^Icig  unb  ^I^dtigfeit  gc^t  ba^  fofibcftc  5)qu§  feincm  llntcrgangc 
unb  bcm  9?uin  cntgegcn,  njic  c*?  fo  wa^r  ^ct§t  n^pi:,":  •]!:*  D\iS*iy2 
!  r'2n  p,St  on*'  n*:£^3l  =  T)urt^  gaut^eit  fcnft  fid)  ba3  @c- 
Mf,  bur(^  miiffigc  $dnbc  trdufl  ba«  §am^ ! 

iSie  iBfibe  flel^cn  rod)  in  bc«  I'ebcn^  iBliit^c,  on  ^^^uftigfcit 
unb  ^roft  gcbrid)t  c^  3ftncn  "it^^ ;  Pi"c  fongc  3«toft  ^orrtS^-- 
rcr,  fo  nii^en  ^ic  fie  bcnn  ^u  ^^rem  So^Ic,  jur  greubc  bcr  3^* 
vigen ;  ^,ur  G^rc  ®ottc^  unb  ^um  i)iu^cn  ber  0)?cnfc^f)eit,  mit  ci* 
ncm  SBortc,  jum  nad)Q^mung#tt)arbigen  3)iufter,  bag  c§  ftetfi  Don 
3^rcinn?ieDomgQn;cngQmilicnIebcn3^YafJ^^ci§c  laits  nc  u.  f.  ». 

2(men. 


34. 

(5in(citung. 

!*nT>*  •"':  =  3n  beincr  $Qnbo®ott!  licgtmein  ©ef^id* 

SJiit  biefen  jnjei  in^alt^f^tDercn  Sortd)en  fprad)  ber  frommc 

^onig  feinc  gonsc  3ut)crfid)t,  fein  gonjcS  ©ottijerlraucn  ;  fcingan- 

rtC«  gu^(en  unb  X)enfen  iibcr  aik  ^egegniffe  feine^    reic^cn   roed)* 

JelDoKen  ?eben^  aw^l 

Unb  in  biefen  toenigcn,  aber  fd)mern)icgcnben  Sorten  liegt 
in  ber  5:f)at  ber  crl^abenbfte  unb  er^ebenbftc  S^roft,  bo^  cr^abcnbftc 
nub  er^ebenbfte  ^etrugtfein  in  ben  mani9fad)ften  leibigen  unb 
^eubigen   SSer^attniffen  unb    (5reigniffen  bed  2)afeind» 

Wit  bicfcm  ®efuf)(e  im  ^crjen,  mit  bicfcm  2{u§fpruc§  ouf 
ben  Sippen  unb  mit  biefcr  Uebcrjcugung  in  qU  unferem  X^un  unb 
?affen,  fonnen  mir  und  ftet§  getroft  unb  in  befter  ^\ittx]idit  ber 
bid)tt)erf(^Ieierten  3«^"nft  iiberloffen,  benn  eg  iftja  @ott,  ber  Hebreic^e 
23Qter,  ber  unfer  ©efc^icf  in  feiner  §anb  ()alt,  unb  luelc^eS  ^inb 
Jfonntc  unb  toolltc  jipeifctn    an   b(X^    35?o^(»oflen   unb   bie    ®ute 
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eineS  fo  barmfjeijigen,  affmeifen  unb  adgiltigcn  $atcr^,   tok   c6 
©ott.atr  fcinen  ®efd)6|3fcn  ift! 

T)k\n  feften  3«o^rficf)t  unb  biefct^  feften  ^ertrouen^  abcr 
bcbiirfen  aud^  <^ip,  m.  ^,  je^t,  ba  (^ie  fid)  entfd)Iic§cn  ben  fc^mc.- 
ren,  (cben^n)icf)ti9en  <2d)ntt  511  t^iin,  namllcft  fic^  fiir  bie  ^eben^^«= 
bauer  in  ^iebe  ju  t)ereinigen  —  3^^  ^^Q^  biefcn  (eben§mid)tigen 
©(feritt,  tueil  c6  in  bcr  !I^Qt  nid)t^  ©eringcS  ift,  fiir  ben  ^iing* 
ling,  ber  bi^  jur  <atunbe  nur  fiir  fein  cigcn  „^di"  ]n  forgcn 
!)Qttc,  nunmet)v  and)  fiir  ba§  ^el)(  nnb  bie  3"f'^J^^f"^)f'^  ^i"f^ 
jlpeiten  Sefcne  gn  fircben  —  fein  i?eid)te«  nnb  ©eringc «  ift,  fiir 
bie  3u»i9f^oi^.  bie  bc§  ?eben^  5!J?ii^cn  unb  ^treben  nur  fo  ju  fageit, 
Dom  ipdrcnfagen,  unb  ba§  ^auv^-,  (^t)e=^  unb  g^niiiicnleben,  qu8 
SD^Qugei  an  ^elcgen()cit,  nur  t»om  flud)tigen  5(nfd)anen  unb  nur 
toon  ber  rofigftcn  'Selte  fennt,  plo^iic^,  ja  urplo^^id)  einc  gutc  @at^ 
tin,  eine  treue  niitt^citige  ©efci^rtin  unb  einc  uinfid)tige  ipau§  frau, 
in  beig  5Borte^  ganger  :93ebeutung  ,^,u  tt)crben  —  unb  bod|  miiffcn 
od  biefe  Xugenben  glcicft  mit,  in  baS  e^clid)c  3Ser^d(tni§  gebrad)t 
n)erben,  ujcil  fie  fid)  fonft  n)eber  an(e()ren  noc§    anprebigen  .iaffen. 

SD^it  ber  Ueberjeugung  aber  ^ninj?  "|T3,  bag  ®ott  uufer  ®e* 
fd)ic!  todterlid)  (eitet,  gciingt  5K(e^,  ift  ad  uufer  Tfjun  unb  Saffen; 
qK  unfer  (Strebcn  nub  $offen  gered)tfertigt  unb  njo^t  geborgen 
unb  fo  ffll)ie  i(^  e^  benn,  roieSie  bieSbem  frommen  ^Pf.  na^benfen. 
unb  na(i)fii{)ren,  bamit  biefe  3^re  (S^e  eine  ,'9c(an^cju\  locrbe.  SImen. 

^amit  ®ott  uufer  ®efd)icf  leitc  unb  gu  unferem  53cften 
leite,  muffeu  n)ir  uu«  unb  unfer  ©efc^iif  auc^  i^m  anoertraucn 
b.  [).  in  feinem  ®inne  l)anbe(n  unb  toonbein:.  .p>*DlJ^n  3pV  .th 
!']3'^3i  pnxi  .  ..  lonn  nxi  nnnn  n^  ^S  dniSn  'i  "lau^i  Unb  fo 
i^r  ge^orfonien  n)erbet  ben  5lnorbnungen  ®otte?,  fo  wirb  ®ptt 
bein  $err  bir  in  ?icbc  tt?a^ren  ba«  53unbni6,  bic=§u(i^,:Un^jr;.^? 
2(ngeIobung  .  .  unb  bic^  lieben  unb  fegnen. 

Unb  bicfciS  an  ganj  3fraet  ergangcne  53erfpre(i&cn,  ergel^et 
l^eute  auc^  an  @ie  (.  33erIobte,  eg  ift  bieg  eine  53ebingung,  o^ne 
toe(d)c  ni(^t,  eine  ^ebingung,  o^ne  toelc^e  fc^on  ba§  ^Dafein  ubcr* 
^aupt  toenig  !Iroft  unb  ^id)er§eit  bietet,  ba6  e^elic^c  ®(iicf  in^ 
befonbeve^^^%faum  benfbor  if!!  .       /  ^tn^cj' jnna/i'fbr  nno!  ^r 
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Unb  njcr  foKtc  unb  hjodte  urn  fofc^en  ^xti^  md)t  gcrnc  bcit 
tt)cifcn  33orfc^r{ften  ge^orc^en !  Sag  opfcrn  bie  3)2enfd)cn  nid)t  5((^ 
leg  on  ®ut  unb  SBIitt  unb  alljuoft  fclbft  an  d^rc  unb  ©eligfett, 
nur  urn  bcm  triigcrifc^en  (Sd)attcnbi(be  beg  fogenanntcn  ®(udcg 
nacf)3uiagen  —  iDafjrenb  bag  Snijrc  boc^  nur  oon  bie|cv  -53ebin' 
gi;ng  ab^angt! 

Sft  bcnn  bieg  aber  auc^  ma^r?  mcrbcn  @ie  Diedeic^t  im 
®ebau!cn  fragcn  .  .  unb  irie  fommt  eg  bocf),  t>a^  fo  Diele,  bic  in 
@ottcg  3Begcn  nidjt  ge^en  unb  md)  feiner  ^>orf(^rift  nic^t  t^ucn, 
bcnnocf)  in  §ii(Ie  unb  gudc  (eOcn  unb  geniegen,  unb  fo  mand)er 
ber  in  ^romniigfcit  fo  feft  an  ©ottcg  ^e^re  fjait,  fummer^  unb 
forgent)o(I,  mic  ein  (trembling,  burdjg  ?cbcn  fcf)telcf)t?  biefe  grage; 
nt.  ?.,  bic  fic^  ung  fo  oft  'im  ?cbcn  oufbvdny^t,  ift  frei(id)  aucj 
^icr  am  iUa^e,  aber  cbcnfo  bercn  53eantiDortung  .  .  .  n)er  bag 
©liicf  nur  im  O^Ian,^  unb  im  (2cf)immcr;  in  ber  ^iide  unb  ^nUt 
ber  ^ebcnggiiter,  mit  cinem  ii>ortc  nur  im  ^(cugcren  fud)',  ber  frei- 
l\6)  mog  fic^  immer  gliicfdd)  fii^Ien,  luenn  fo(d}fg  ^(enbmerf  i^n 
umgibt,  ob  and)  fonfl  bag  ^er^  uor  gurd)t  unb  Unerfattti(^feit 
Don  3nncn  blutct,  ber  mag  unb  U)irb  fic^  ftetg  ung(ud(id)  fii^ten, 
iDcnn  ber  golbene  D^egen  unb  8egcn  iftm  nic^t  ftctg  fattfam  in 
ben  <2d}o^  fdilt  .  .  3^un  aber  offenbart  fic^  ©otteg  §u(b  unb 
i'icbc  an  feine  I'ieben  unb  2:reuen,  gar  oft,  nic^t  btog  burc§  9?eic^* 
t^um  unb  Uebcrflug,  fonbern  burd)  ein  ©ebei^cn  uon^nncn  nac§ 
3nnen,  bag  Don  ber  ^(ugenmett  faft  unbemerft,  ung  aber  befto 
glu(fli^er  unb  glucffetiger  mac^t?  ©efunbe  $dnbe  unb  gcfunber 
(Sinn,  ^^ebengfrifcje  unb  l^ebengmut^  ;  griebc  unb  ^er^engru^e, 
(Sintrac^t  unb  ©cnugfamfcit,  bag  finb  ®uter  ganj  anberer  Slrt,  unb 
bie  g;bt  ®ott  ganj  beftimmt,  benen,  bie  3^m  ge^orc^en  unb  bicfc 
bcglucfen  aut^  mit  me^r  atg  jenc,  bcnn  bicfc  fonnen  ung  ni(^t 
gcraubt  tocrben,  unb  fonnen  nidit  dcrloren  gcl^cn;  fie  finb  an* 
bauernb,  l^altcn  feft  unb  fteigern  mit  jcbcm  !Iagcunfer  233ol§(  unb 
unfer  SSol^Ibc^agcn ! 

Unb  (Bit  m,  ?.  ^aben  ja  om  Scnigften  Urfat^e  an  ®oticg 
33oter:^utb  ju  jrocifctn,  im  ®egcnt^eile!  benn  fo  toic  ber  ^rofet 
nnfern  3?or»dtcrn  ^uruft  nt^r  "iti^K  h^i:i^  "i  ^^^V^  ^^  hk  mxin  ny:'V 
fo  !ann  i6)  ^Ijmn,  ^cutc  mit  tJoUcn  gug   unb  ^t^t  jurufen,  @ic 
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miigcn  c^  bcbcnfcn  (.  iBr.,  trie  tiur  ®ott,  tvo^  bcr  ^fjnen  man* 
gcfuben  beiben  (Stiil^cn  oon  55atcr  unb  3)Mtcr,  an  @r.  i>atcrf)Qnb  ge- 
(citet  unb  gcfii^rt  unb  Q{)nzn  biefe  5TCubcnrcid)cn  gefc^cnft,  3^ncn 
cine  2ebcnegcfal)rtin  5ufiil)renb,  bieQljre  ?lebc  unD  5Bertl)fd)a^nng 
im  Doflftcn  SO^age  f  crbicnt  .  .  ♦  gurufcn :  (Sie  mogcn  e§  einge^ 
ben!  bleiben  (.  iBraut !  rale  ®ott  @ic  fo  liebcnbcu  ^cr^cn  unb 
^cinben  anuertraut  l}at,  bic  in  roa^rfjaft  aufopfcrnbcr  unb  efterli- 
cl)er  ^<iebe  fiir  (Sic,  bi«  ju  biefcr  fd)dncn  <Stnnbe  gcforgt  unb  ©ie 
eiucm  ^i^te  jufii^ren,  bcm  (Sie  fo  gliidtic^  cntgcgcn  gcrcift ! 

(Seien  (Sic  bafjer  iibcrjcugt,  bag  unfer  (^c|'(f)i(f  ftct^  in  ®ot= 
te^v^anb  ru^t,  bamit  (Sie  ftct^  in  feincn  SBegcn  manbcln,  anf  ha^ 
fid)  an  ©ie  benjdljrc  .  .  'i  nstr^'i  u.  f.  tp.  :^a8  gcbe  ®ott! 

3^nen  aber,  eblc  SBBo^tt^dtcr,  bie  ®ic  ^icr  in  uncigennii^ig^ 
ftcr  Seife  33ater=  unb  30^uttcrfteflc  fo  (icbrcid)  Dertreten,  mogc  ba8 
S3ctt)uj3t|*cin  biefcr  5od)f)er5ig!ei!  ein  meiterer  (gporn  fiir  ficb  unb 
Slnbcre  fein,  foldjf  @rogt^aten  nod)  rec^t  33ie(e  ju  fdrbern,  unb  eS 
n)irb  fic^  an  <Bk  bett)a{)r^eitcn  ,D^3n  t  waina  •  \"i*33  djS  *nnr  d*wJ^t 
.mr  xS  itj^x  dS'j;  du^  ,m:30i  a^i^o  aia  =  Unb  ic^  merbe  enc^ 
t)crfc{)affen  in  meincm  §aufe  unb  in  meincn  2J2auern  ein  ^Denf- 
mat  unb  cincn  D^amcn,  ber  beffer  a(«  <Si)^ne  unb  Xocfttcr,  einen 
Stamen  fiir  bic  vSmigfcit,  bcr  nie  fdiminben  fod.  5(men. 


31 

^inleitung. 

!xu^  nt>'3  Sd  -nv  nSan  >v^-w»  =  4}cr  X)n  ®ebctc  er^ovft, 
in  T)\x  tommt  jcglidjeS  3Bcfen. 

(E§  ift  bic^  einc  Sa^r^cit  ui.  V.,  bie  feine^  lueitcrcn  :^c(e* 
gc§  unb  iSettJcife^  bcbarf,  S^^cnn  Don  bcr  iiflanje  angcfangcn,  bie 
;^u  if)rcm  @cbeil)cn  (gonnenfdjcin  unb  Oiegen  braud}t,  bie  jnm 
^errn  bcr  (Srbc,  bcm  (^^ott  ;?a!cd  ^^u  Js^^^n  gclcgt,  beffen  ^crj 
ober  ba(b  @d)mer5  ba(b  grcubc  fiiljir,  ;!iae>?  blicfct  aiif  ^u  (^ott,  ba(b 
bctcnb,  balb  banfenb,  ia  bctcub  uub  banfeub  sugleid) !  Unb  lo  falten 
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benn  and)  \v\x  baufcnb  bic  §dubc  jit  '^ir,  5inmdd)ti(jcv!  ber  bu  bicfc 
greubcnftunbcn  blefcn  beineu  ^inbern  gcgonnt,  fid)  in  i^iebc  unb  in 
Xreue  fiir  bai^  901130  Scbcn  ^u  oercinen,  betenb,  ^Tn  tDolIft  bIcfc 
Si3creini9 11119  cine  baucrnbc  unb  fcgcncrcic^c  n)crbcn  laffcii.    5(mcn. 

.inx  'T  ii'nS»^  '1  Sx^t^^  y.^U^  SJierfc  n)ot)t  3frael,  ber  ©mige 
nnfev  ®ott  ift  ein  cinig  einyger  ®ott!  T^icfe  (Sinfjeit  nnb  (Sinig^^ 
fcit  ®ottc^,  n)c(d)c  ba{<  obcrfte  *}3nn5ip  unferer  ^eiligcn  ?el)re  bil^ 
bet,  biefer  ^ninbfa^  ber  (Sinigfcit  nnb  ber  (5int)eit  niadit  and;  iin 
9efef(]*d)aft(td)en  nnb  im  |)au^=  nnb  gamidcnrcben  ben  ©nnib^ng, 
ja  bic  (Secle  nnfere^  gan.^jen  "Dafein^?  nnb  ^treben^  nn^?.  3~mmcr 
nnb  nberall  sicl)t  fi^  biefer  erf)ebenbc  (^ebanfc  luie  cin  rotI)cr  ga- 
ben  biird)  ^a^  (^eroebc  nnferer  *i^f({(^ten  yn^s'  'i  d';  n-nn  U't2n 
(vtn'3  nnb  cinig  foHft  bn  bic^  niit  beinem  (3^ottc  fn{)fen  —  a(ci  cin 
<Stral}(ber®ottC'^foniie  {)aft  bn  bid)  ^n  bctrad)tcn,  ntd)ta(^  etwa^  gefon-- 
berte^,  anger^alb^eefelben  ^tc^enbc'?,  fonbern  in  nnbmitQ^m  fiil)(en 
nnb  mit  3l)nt  benfcn,  in  nnb  init  3^m  ^anbe(n  nnb  it»anbc{n  —  nnnxi 
y.J^a  "[pb  ^eifjt  ev<  »cm  gefclligen  Ihngange ;  n^ie  bcin  eigen  „3c^"  foQft 
bn  beinen  9?c6en=  nnb  2)Iitinenfd)en  betrad)ten,  bn  mte  rr  bift  nnr 
ein  2^ropfen  uon  bent  grogen  S0^cnfc^en^O^,can,  ben  nde  ein^chien 
9}^enfd)en  ^nfommen  aucmac^en  ins*  ^ij  "ejrr  ^"21  mirb  nnt\  3^' 
rael  fpejied  bc^engt  ..  $icr  gift  nicftt  mcf|r  ba*?  ^t(b  00m  3}?eere, 
lueldje  bic  einjelnen  !Iropfcn,  ncd)  bn^  ber  vganbiuiifte,  bic  an 3 
ben  einjehien  (Snnbfornern  gebilbet  ift.  —  T)ie  Crin^eit  nnb  (it= 
nigfeit  Q^rael^  entfprecl)e  nnb  entfprad)  and)  ftct^  htn  cin^elnen 
(^liebern  eineo  ein^elnen  ^drper^,  rco  ba^  Scf)e  nnb  2I'of)(  bc^ 
^in^chien  ben  ganjen  Crganienuiv  n^o^I  obcr  fd)merg(id)  affi^irte, 
iinb  fo  nnb  nid)t  anbero  ijer^cilt  e^  fic^  and)  mit  bem  (5f)e^  ^an^?^ 
unb  J?ami(ien(cben  inx  "'.l^>:i':'  vm  rnft  ble  ^d)rift,  9}cann  nnb  ^db 
finb  nid)t  bfo^  (iHieber  eineS  nnb  bcofelben  ^(Jvpcre^  fonbern  fol^ 
len  unb  niuffcn  tuie  £'cib  unb  (Seete  einanber  bcrart  burd)bringen 
unb  ergcinjcn,  \>c[^  (Sine^  otjne  ba^?  5tnbere  nidjt  benfbar  fei  !  ^0 
tnn6  bie  ^raft,  bic  (gtrenge;  ber  gteig  nnb  ber  Ungeftim  be^  9}2anne^ 
b  urc^  bie  9xu{)e,  QJiKbe,  ^eiterfcit  unb  (Sanftmutl)  bc§  SeibeS  ge 
Hubert  unb  gemilbert  .  .  bie  <^d)mdd)en,  bie  fd)onen  ^offnnngei 
bie  licblid)en  -rraume  nnb  fonftigen  3^^^^^^'^^^"  ^^^'  (^att'm  bnrd); 
bic  !Iugenbcn  beC>  (fatten  gered)tferti9t  nnb  t)or  Ueberfc^reitnu' 
gen  getra^rt    incrben. 
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'lectin  cbrnfomcnig  fiinvarjv  aU  ber  fd)ou  cln^  itub  einii^ 
mit  jcincii  ®ottc  ift,  bcr  fo  ucbcnijer  mit  3^m  gel)t,  fid)  in3 
Untiermciblidic  fiigt  u.  |.  \v.  unb  ebcnfoweniii  a(§  ber  ein«  unb 
einig  mit  ber  men|cf)nd)en  ®e[e((fd)aft,  ber  nur  ba^  t^ut.mag  er 
mug  unb  nur  unterldBt  tt)a§  er  fort  .  .  nub  cbcnfomcnig  a(6  fd)on 
berjenige  ein§  in  unb  mit  feinem  3So(fe  ift,  mei(  jufcirttg  cin  unb 
ba§felbe  Sonb  fie  geboren  ein  unb  biefelbe  9^e{igion  fie  ju  i^ren 
^efennern  jci^lt,  ebenfonjenig  ift  c^  genug  luenn  ber  ®attc  fid)  in 
hk  ^aune  be«  SBeibe«  fiigt  unb  ba^  ©eib  fic^  in  ben  SKirten  be^ 
SJIanne^  \6)\dt  .  .  .  bieg  ift  arterbing«  !Beben^!(ug^eit,  biefe  abcr 
fdiminbet  \a  art^uoft,  mcnn  bie  ^eibcnfc^aften  unb  bie  (Srrcgtljcit 
unt^  Quffta^eln  —  bie  (Sin^eit  obcr^  mefdje  bie  S^e  bcmal)ren  fort, 
mug  ebcu  an^  ber  innigftcn  5?ern)cbung,  an^?  bem  innigften  (5iu* 
2cUn  beiber  ^ertiorge^n! 

(Sin  fal^cS  (Sin^^ebcn  f)at  !eine  ^flid)tcn  (tnfofern  (xU  (So(d)C 
gegen  unfer  eigen  „3d)"  uic^t  Don  ber  9latur  m^  aufertegt .  .  .) 
unb  bebnrf  feiner  ^ecftte  ...  mac^t  aber  bie  ^(jc  ju  einer 
g(ucfnd)cn  unb  ta^  ^a\xS  in  einer  bnuernben  <Stattc  ber  (Se(ig- 
!cit,  unb  fo  rufe  id)  3^nen  benn  ^^u  03s*    ^trx    nSxn  onnin  vm 
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'nn  *n}2t^  ^-rcnet   cud)  in  @olt ! 

'^k]c  3[Bovte  ruft  ber  fromme,  §oc^erfa^rcnc  ^onig  oft  unb 
ttjieber^olt  feinen  iBruberu  ju.  Unb  mit  9icd)t !  wcit  nur  cine  fo(d)e 
greube  o^ne  !rau|*d)ung,  nur  einc  fotc^c  greube  fcftmerjto^,  nur 
eine  fol^e  greube  t)on  fteter  !5)auer  unb  eiDigem  §aUe  ift» 

®ar  oft  m.  ?.  freuet  fid)  ha^  ayZenfd)en^er^  of)ne  @ott,  fa 
gegen  unb  iriber  ®ott,  o^ne  ^n  bebenfen,  \}a^  (^ott  e§  ift,  ber  fie 
ert^eilt,  oI)ne  ju  bebenfen,  ta^  c^  erft  t)on  feinem  33eifatte  obcr 
gj^igfatten  abljcingt,  ob  n^ir  uug  mit  ^^ec^t  gefrent,  .ober  mie  c8 
artjuoft'gcfd)ic^t,  gvnbe  bie  ^^tcnbc  nid)t  bie  Cucrte  nnfcrcr  ^et^- 
ben  iDfrbe !  , 


T>k  txi\bcr\,  Yo'ic  bic  ()citcrn  \^ofc  (icgcn  in  (^5ottc^  55ater== 
l)anb  unb  cben  barum  ratl)ct  bcr  fromme  ^fafinift  uiu^  aden  iinb 
jebem,  ber  fic^  fveucn  n)iQ,  fid)  in  ©ott  jn  frcuen,  b.  Ij.  fic^  (S3ot- 
te^  lliber.einftimmung,  ®otte^  iBcifall  nnb  (^ottc§  2Bot)hi30[(cn  nnb 
^cgcn  jn  crflc^cn.  Sann  unb  roo^u  aber  ift  bicg  not{)iger  old 
cbcn  5U  ber  3cit  unb  ju  bcm  53unbe,  mo  j^mci  Scfcn  einanbcr 
Siebe   gelobcn,    unb    in   (cben^bauevnbcr  (^cgcnfeitigfeit   ucrbinben. 

Unb  fo  bct^en  wiv  benn  gu  'iDir :  3Bottc  o  ®ott  bie  G()e  Wdrfie 
Don  bicfcn  !^cinen  ^inbcrn  nun  in  ber  angcnc^imen  §offnnng,  e§  mcrbc 
biefelbc  i^r  l^cbcn  Dcrfiigen  unb  Dcrfc^oncn,  gefc^Ioffen  mirb,  and) 
Qlfo  fic^  bema^rcn  unb  bie  ungctriibtc  grcube,  bic  jc^t  i{)r  $erj  cr^ 
fiint,  gercd)tfertigt  fein  burd)  i^r  ganged  !©afein  5lmcn. 

Dni^nSi  *  ^Idc  ©ebote,    bie   icft  bir  gegenmdrtig    oufragc,   foUt    i^r 
inerfcn  QUi^jufiit)ren,  bomit  i^r  (cbct  unb  grog  ttjcrbct. 

Unb  ma^rtjoftig  biefe  Sorte  ^abcn  ^cnte  tt)ie  ^nx  ^c\t  aU 
fie  gcfprodjen  njurbcn  noc^  if)ren  DoIIcn  SBert^,  nod)  it)re  gangc 
^cbcutung  c^  gilt  eben  nur  bcr  ^robe,  e^  mU  nur  ben  ernffen 
Gnl|d)In6  —  Unb  nic^tS  ift  in  ber  Zljat  (cid)ter,  aber  and)  nic^t« 
f  d)  e  i  n  t  fd)n)ercr ;  benn  n)a«  !ann  fur  benjenigen,  ber  in  bet 
Uibcrjeugung  kht,  ha^  ®nk?>  njie  (gdjlimmeS  au^fdjfieglicft  Don 
^ott  lommt  n.  3.  3cne§  in  golgc  unfereS  ©e^orfamc-?  gcgcn  ®ott 
unb  fcincr  bcglitcfenfccn  3lnorbnungen,  nnb  bicfe'^  in  golge  unfere0 
2)Zi§aditen^  fcincr  mcifcn  3Sorjd)riftcn  Icidjter  fein  a(^  in  ®otte^ 
SBcgcn  gcf)cn,   fcinc  33orfcf)riftcn    adm\,    fie  (iebcn  nn^i    au^iiben. 

cn^a^i  ]rnn  y;r2h  fagt  ba§  ©ottc^mort,  f)-iernntcr  modcn  bie 
5!)tcnfd)cn  freilic^  9^eid)t^nm,  9Jeld)tl)uni  nnb  ntd)t^  a(§  9?eid)t^um 
i)crftcl)en!  @ibt  benn  obcr  and)  bcr  DUnc^t^nm  Seben  iiber^anpt 
unb  (ebt  etroa  nur  ber  Dicic^c?  inadjt  cima  nur  ber  SReid)t^um 
grofeV  t>a^  ©ottc^mort  fagt  Slnber^ ! -jS  mJ2i -ii^x  S^xn  o  ys3  r^» 
<So  tn  bid)  reblid)  burc^  bcincr  ^cinbc  2)iu()en  nci^rft,  bann  ^tii 
unb  n3o()(  bir,  ber  SBeife  unb  Grfiiorcne  ^at  onbere  Uiber^eugung 
—  in."2  ''7  V  n»:D  irx  Tiry*?  ylt*^^  it>v^  r\:uf  np  p  rnft  er 
bcr  ^d)iai  M  5lrbeiteri%  unb  mag  er  oiel  oj)er  SKcnig  gcniegcn, 
ift  gar  fu§,  ujdfjrcnb  bcr  Uiberfdip  adjuoft  bem  dldd)tn  ben  <S^Iaf 
vaubt !  bcr  9icid;tl)nm  ocrfc^iint,    ocrfiigt  ba«  !?eben,    aber  ba§    ei- 
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nent(l(^c  Men  mit  2(({cm,  mag  brum  unb  bran  ^ancjt,  c^c  c5  bcr 
S3er[d)6neriing  be^arf,  fjcingt  uon  bcr  iBefotgung  bcr  gotttic^cn  Sin- 
orbnungcn  ab  —  3a  ift  nur  ba«  i^cbcn  njiirbig  unb  bcr  33cr* 
jicrung  mcrt^,  fo  folgt  fd)on  bicfctbe  unb  bleibet  fid)cr  nict)t    au§. 

92ic^(^  fi^cint  ab cr  anc^  |c!)tt)crcr,  fagt'  id),  unb  baS  lefirt 
bic  tagnd)c  (Srfalirung,  bic  gcringe  Sln^a^l  bcr  toa^r^aft  ©littflU 
e^cn  untcr  ben    2J?enfd)en. 

/Dag  fogcnonntc  Scbcn  if!  frcilicf)  cincrfcitg  p  fdjlrer  anbcr^ 
fdt§  5U  t)cr(ocfenb,  a(^  \>a^  er  ftct^  unb  ubcrall  mit  bcm  ®ottc^=« 
tDortc  ^anb  in  §anb  ge^en  f5nnte,  bafiir  aber  foH  unb  mu§  bad 
§aut^  um  fo  mcl)r  bic  |)egc-  unb  '!PfIcgc=(Stdtte  bc^felbcn  fcin  — 
iia  nur  ba§  fromme  Scib  iibcr^aupt  cine  gute,  bcf^cibcne  unb 
«nfprnd)clofe  (^attin,  cine  tiic^tigc  ^an^frau ;  cine  Sfi^'^iic^c  forg=^ 
fame  WtutUv,  nur  bcr  fromciDtann  cintrcucrlicccnber  ©attc,  cin  reb* 
lic^er  grcunb  fcineS  ^aufeS  unb  §crbc^,  cin  ftrebfamer  35crforger 
bcr  (Scincn  unb  ein  guter  3Satcr  unb  Srjicticr  fciner  ^inbcr  tocrbcn 
unb  fcin  !ann ! 

Slflc  ^flic^ten,  fagt  ha§>  ©ottc^iuort,  muffen  crfiillt  ttjerbcn, 
fe  njir  lebcn,  me§r  unb  grog  njcrben  tootteu  —  -UZcrfen  unb  iiben 
©ic  fie  ftctd  unb  aUer  Drtcn    Slmcn, 


37. 

<5  i  n  I  f  i  t  u  n  g. 

.•jS  ^iS"i^  -i^\s3  *:'>r;  'i  ^icn  m* 

(go  fommc  "Deinc  §u(b,  §crr  I  iibcr  un^,  UJic  U)ir  auf 
!^id)  l)Dffcn. 

Unb  nnr  in  bcm  'iSla^t,  n)ic  \mv  auf  (3ott  tocrtraucn,  §u 
@ott  ^offcn  unb  barren,  in  bcm  93Zage  ia^t  ®ott  auc§  (Seine 
$ulb,  (Seine  9J2ilbe  unb  (Seine  ^^iebe  iibcr  un^  mattcn. 

Sann  abcr  bebitrfen  n)ir  mcl)r  bc^  33crtrauen5  nn\>  bcr 
3noerfid)t  auf  @ott,  atS  cbcn  Ujenn  mir  in  ba^^  njtdjtigfte  33er'' 
l)a(tnig  beS  5)afcint%  in  bag  beg  e^elidjcn  m\h  l)au^Uc§cn  ^ebeng, 
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cintveteii,  ba  mifei*  ^cbcn  eiueu  boppcltcti  Scvt(},  uu[eu  <Strebcn 
ciit  s\ucifQd)Ci?  3ic( ;  mit  cinem  353ovtc,  mifer  ganje^  (Sein  mtb 
SBirtcn  cine  boppelte  ®cftoU  annimmt. 

2}?tt  tDcld)  l|0^cm  (Srnft  tritt  ba  baS  Slugenkbcn  eincr  — 
luib  bav  Vcbcn  nacf)  3nnen  anbcrfeit^  an  iinS  Ijcrau!  imb  luir 
|o(ttcn  ha  iiidjt  cnift  im[ci*  ^crtraiicii  niif  ®ott  adeiu  fe^en,  ber 
ci<  mil-  allcin  quc^  rcd)tfcrtigcn  vann! 

Hub  gcirig  bcn!cn  unb  fallen  @ic  gcgcnlDOVtig  bcm  from= 
men  %^|.  uad)  "[ion  \T  n.  |\  id.  [o  ivie  and)  irir  bic  fio^e  §off= 
nnng  tjcgcn  nub  ancfpr2d)cn  ;  e^  iDcvbe  ©ott  biefeS  3()r  e{)clic^e§ 
^ilnbniB  cin    gchingcnc^  fciu  (off on  buvc^  aUt  ^dt  3;Ijre§  Sebcn^ 

5(mcn. 

9tid)t  tnvd)  nnb  fiir  ha^  ^rob  adein  (cbe  nnb  ftrebc  ber 
^J}icn)c^,  jonbcrn  bnrd)  unb  fiir  5Iflc^,  ira^  ber  9}htnb  (^ottc« 
I)crDorgebrad)t  lebc  ber  9D?en|d). 

Unb  biefcr  9}jQi)nnng  nnb  biefer  2(nfforbernng  unb  2(uf* 
numtcrnng  folgt  Qcber,  ber  ben  9hainen  SO^enfd),  in  M  Sorted 
bcffercr  53ebeutnng,  trogen  \v\\l,  unb  folgt  bcn)u|}t  ober  unbc= 
luugt  3^bcr,  wcnn  cr  qu§  ber  ^Sereinjelung,  au3  bem  au^fdjlieg* 
lidjcn  ^'ebcn  fiir  fein  eigen  „3c^"  ^inau^tritt  nm  feine  (Sorg- 
jalt  fein  9J^ii^cu  unb  (Slreben,  fein  ?eben  unb  ^ieben  ju  t^eilen, 
5U  tijditn  mit  eincm  i^m  cernjanbten  SKefen;  urn  cin  §au§  unb 
cine  gamilic  ju  griinben! 

Sie  fd)Qr  unb  fa^I  ift  nid)t  ^a^  ?eben,  fokngc  c^  fid)  alkin 
unb  au§fd)ricgrid)  nur  urn  bie  5ld)fc  unfcre^  .,3^§"  .beiucgt,  unb 
mag  \>k  ©anbu^r  unferc^  ^afein§  nod)  fo  gliicflic^  abrinncn, 
c«  fe^tt  i^m  boc^  jener  ^arbenton,  ber  t>a^  5lnge  'ergol^t,  jener 
9?eitj  be«  h)o^ttr)nenben  $3ed)feK^ ;  jene  (Sbbc  unb  gintf)  ber  man:= 
nigfad)ften  greubeu  unb  ^^eiben,  bie  ha^  c^clidje,  {)aue^nd)e,  ga- 
milienrcben  in  fo  reic^em  2)^a§e  bietr)ct;  c§  fet)It  i^m  bod)  jeneg 
bcffcre  Qbeal,  jcne^  l)e()ere  ®emiit^^3^  unb  ©cclenlebcn;  iene^grifd)e 
unb  ^erjUdifcit,  bie  ha&  I'cben  crft   be8    :Ocben§   Ujcrt^   mac^t ! 

:Darnm  unb  bnl)er  ift  ba^^  ^an^,  bic  (S^e  unb  bie  ^amU 
lie  fo  alt    luic    ba^^     ^hnfd)engcfd){cd)t,    bnl)cr    riil)ri    bie   innigc 
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2f)Ct(na^mc  bcr  SD^enfdjen  uberaH  unb  imuicr,  an  bicfem  tDciljc^ 
DoIIcn  fcievlidjen  5Ict ;  bal)cr  bcr  feicrlitfie  (Snift,  bie  ticfe  iBctDegt' 
l)cit  unb  grregt^eit  imfcre§  ©elbft  in  biefem  ipidjticjcn  3lii* 
genblicfe. 

iSeiDUBt  obcr  aiic^  unbauugt    fiiljleu  luir  hit  ganje  (Sd)iDCve 
iinb  53ebeutunG  blefcv^  ^^er^aftnti|Cv%  bmn^t  obev  au'4)  uiibeiuiigt, 
trie  gefagt  lallcit  iinfere  ^i\f^m,  fd)Iagen  uuferc  ^cr^cn  bic  Sortc 
•jlDn  \-^  It.  f.  ID.  bcm  frommcn  S3ct^er  iioc^ ! 

Hub  mit    0^cd)t! 

,g)offen  unb  33ertraitfn  (S^ie  ba{)cr  inir  unb  5l((cmal  auf  ®ott 
unb  ®ott  n)irb  3^r  ^ertraucu  ftcK^  rcc^tfevtigen,  bcbeufeu  @!c, 
ba^  bcr  ^^enfd)  nid)t  aKcin  fitr^^  ©rob,  fur  bie  nicf)tigcn  unb  f(iid)s 
tigcu  ©liter  bicfcr  iSrbc  allein  ftreben  foll^  fonbern  and)  fiir^  §e=^ 
Jere,  fitr  ben  ©cift,  fur  ^cr^  unb  ©cutiitf),  nn'ii  @ic  mcrbeu  c^ 
fuf)Ien  unb  ciufcljn,  mie  nur  ba^3  §au^  unb  bie  gamilie  bie  bcf> 
ten,    ja  bie  allcinigcn  gorbcrcr  bcffen  finb.   !Da^  gcbe  ©ott. 


38. 

G  i  n  I  c  i  t  u  n  g. 

!vnn^  v-st^*  n^i^rui  \ix  'nS  ^Si: 
^crfjcrrlidjt  bcu  §errn  mit  mir,  jufammeu  luodcn  tuir  ©ci- 
ncn  DIamcn   lobprcifen. 

2ln  (gud),  31)1'  ^^citer  unb  2)Kittcr,  in  tiefcm  .frot)errcgtcn 
^rcifc,  an  i5u(^  3^r  iSritbcr  unb  (gdjUJcftcrn  in  bicfer  luftge-- 
ftimniten  23crfamm(nng ;  an  ®ie  (.  ©.  bic  ba  gefommcn  urn  fid) 
nor  ®ott  im  @innc  feiner  fttt(id)en  SBeltorbnung  unb  feiuer  ^ei- 
ligcn  !i^et}re  fiir  bie  2ch  cni^^eit  jn  Dereincn  in  gegenfdtiger  Siebc  unb 
^JTrcne,  an  @ie  Hlle  erge^t  ber  3(ufruf  be^  gottbcgeifterten  (gdn^ 
gei*^,  mei(  3()ncn  cin  fcItncS  (Bind  micbcrfdfjrt,  ujeit  3^ren  ^cr-- 
gen  cine  ^ujicfadje  grcube  gcmd^rt,  n)ei(  ®ott  e§  3^ncn  gegonnt 
in  bem  cngftcn  9ial)men  ciner  (Spanne  3^it  eine  fot^e  @umme 
©(ii(!'i?  an  \id)  unb  ben  3^rigen  jn  geniegcn    unb   ^u   empfinbcn. 
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Unb  fo  tnffct  um  bcnn  %Uc,  bic  3iindd)ft  bcu  tnnigftcn  %\^ 
t^cil  on  btefcr  ^xcuhc  ^aben,  ®ott  lobcn  unb  Dan!  fagen,  qUld)' 
i^citig  Qber  oiic^  bet^cn,  tnnigft  bct()en:  (Sr  luolle  bicfer  gmicfacbcti 
grcubc  aurf)  ieinc  jmcifadj  fegcu^rcic^c  !Dniicr,  ein  ungcfc^mdtert 
unb  nngetriibtc^  ©liid  dcrrei^cn,  bamit  ^ic  fid)  burc^  adc  3^^^ 
tiefcr  ^oppelfrcube  jmiefad)  frcncn.     5lmcn. 

nnis  px  ha  -x^so  ^nSx  'i  *D--'Denn  bcr  (Smige  !Dcin  ®ott 
bringt  unb  fit^rt  Did)  in  cin  gute^  ?anb! 

(So  unb  mit  btcfen  Sorteu  ermuntcrt  9)^ofe^  fein  33o(f  ^ur 
Doufbarfeit  unb  jum  ftctcn  @c{)ovfam  gegcn  ®ott,  unb  niit  cbcu 
bicfcn  Sortcn  mifl  aud)  ic^  (Sic  bei  bicfer  feicrlicften  ©clcgen^eit,  paf* 
fcnbcr  SBcifc,  fur  bicfc  (^cfiibtc,  cin  fiir  ollcmal  nnfniertfam  lua* 
d)en.  jDcnn  and}  (Sic  trcten  luobl  in  cin  ncucv^  33erl)a(tnig,  abcr  bcr 
^crr  Ijat  c§  S^ncn  in  Seiner  @iite,  gar  fcljr  er(cid)tcrt,  fo  bag  Sic 
froljcr  unb  (cic^tern  ^erjen^  ba^fclbc,  mt  jebcr  5lnbcre  fonft, 
antrcten  fonnen  —  ba  3^rc  §)crjen  cinanbcr  fcit  frii()cfter  ^ugcnb 
fcnncn,  \)a  Sic  uiit  einonber  burd)  bic  jartcften  ©anbc  bcr 
53(ntDcrttianbtfcf)aft  ocrbnnbcn  unb  alfo  nid)t  erft  notI)t.g  l^abcn 
cinanbcr  ju  na{)crn,  cinanbcr  erft  fcnncn  ^u  (erncn ;  Unb  fo,  in* 
bcm  Sic  cincr  unb  bcrfclben  Snrje(  cntftammt,  cinem  unb  bcin- 
fclben  (Stammc  entfproffen,  racrbcn  fjoffcnttic^  aud)  3f)re  ©cfu^Ic 
unb  9?cigungcn  fic^  in  5(llem  unb  gu  jebcr  ^cit  auf^  grcunblid)fte 
unb  Ucbcreinftimmcnbftc  begcgnen  —  SS>ao  abcr  ift  me^r  gccig* 
uct  unb  ba.^u  angct^an  ha^  ®IM  unb  ben  (Scgcn  bc§  et)e[id)cn 
l^ebcn^  gu  fdrbern  unb  baucrnb  ju  cr^attcu;  aU  cbcu  t>k  gcgcn* 
fcitigc  Uebereinftimmung  in  3111cm  unb  3e^fJ"» 

3ft  bcnn  abcr  bic  §armonie  in  Stirem  unb  3cbcm  auc^ 
allc  ^di  ()cilfam?  Sitt  benn  au^  ba§  SO^cnfc^cn^cr;^  immcr  unb 
iibcraH  nnr  t>a§>  @ute  unb  ^eftc?  Scig  bcnn  auc^  bcr  (Srbcu^ 
fo^n  immer  unb  iibcratt  tt)a^3  ma^rtiaft  gut   unb  ^citfam  ? 

Darum  abcr  ruft  \a  bic  Sd)rift  jucrft  'i  m^fD  n«  mctri 
inx  "Nn^Si  V3"n2  wSSi  "j'nSx  Siflft  Du  in  bcm  neucn  gutcn 
2?erf)d(tni§  aui^  ftetg  gut  bcrat^cn  fein,  fo  mugt  bu  bicfeS 
©otte^^mort  f)alten,  iDitlfl  Du  auf  bem  Sebcni^pfabe  uicmat^ 
ftrauc^eln,  fo  mugt  Du  ©cine  5Bcge  gc^n ;  njidft  Du  nie  unb 
nidjtvj  fiiidjtcn,  io  fuvd)te  Q^n ! 
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MX  'ih  i^ii  ^rcifct  ten  ^}aimn  (5)ottc^  mit  mir,  bci  - 
fct  unb  l)anbclt  ftcu^  fo,  bag  tier  Elaine  ©ottcS  bm-d)*'(5iid)  nc- 
priefen  unb  Dcrl;cri(ic^t  meibc,  viiT  'ir:^  r^r^r^i::  baiui  iDirb:cx<  uiic^ 
luot)(  geijoimt  fcin  in  ben  ipdtcftcii  ^i-'iten  nod),  ^cincn  Jiamcu 
in  \.^icbc  unb  X)anfbar!eit  ju  crljcbcn.  ^ao  luoUc  (^btt ! 


39. 

(5  i  n  ( c  i  t  n  n  g. 

1123  -inNi  —  *:nin  -nifv^  —  ^:^^*  T3  n:nx  —  -[cv  r^n  ':ni 

.■•:npn 
Unb  ftet«  bin  id),  mcin  (^ott!  bci  ^iv, 
!iDrum  fu()vft  !Du  fclbft,  bie  $)icd)te  mil  — 
(So  Icit'  mid)    ftct«  nad)  ^cincm  9iatl), 
5Dcn    rcd)tcn  2Beg,  bcr  (5l)ic  %^\(\h ! 

Unb  bic|c§  ©ebetl)  njoflcn  and)  n)ir  in  gcgcnmartigcm  9)2o^ 
mcnt  bcr  !?uft  unb  greubc  anftimmcn,  '>:n:r\  ']T\):vz  moUcn  mv 
bct()cn,  bamit  @ie  einft,  b.  ^.  noc^  in  fpateu  3citcn  rnfcn  fbnncn 

2Bol)t  miiffcn  \uir  bei  jcbem  53orl)aben,  bci  jebcm  UnterncI)^ 
men  bieg  ®cbct^  im  |)ev5cn  unb  ouf  ben  Si|>pen  l^aben,  njcil  t»on 
®ott  allcin  jcbcS  ©ctingcn,  Don  ®ott  oflcin  jebe  Slu^fu^iung  ab- 
l)angt,  abcr  nic  unb  niema(§  mug  e§  crnftcr  um'5  ^eq,  nie  unb 
niematiS  l)cigcr  auf  ben  Ji^ippcn  brennen,  a(«  in  bcm  ^2(ugcnb(ic!c, 
ba  jiDci  ^cvjen  einanbcr  ftete  ii^iebe,  fortbaucinbe  2;rme  unb  in= 
nige«  ©in!?=fein-molIcn  gelobcn!  SBcr  l)ie5U  ®otte«  §ilfe  unb 
^eiftanb,  ^ieju  ®otte§  giiljvung  unb  Seitung  ntd)t  gu  bebiirfen 
glaubt,  0,  bcr  barf  fic^  nic^t  n)unbern,  ttjcnn  cr,  nic^t  an  ®otte§ 
."panb,  irre  unb  wirrc  ge^t,  bcr  barf  fic^  auc^  nic^t  beffagen, 
menu  i^n  nid)t  ®ott  ben  rec^ten  Seg,  btn  $fab  ber  (5l)re,  ben 
ncibcn^mertficn  ^fab  be«  ©lucfeS  fiiljrt! 

51ber  (Sic,  L  33raut.  l^aben  ja  bnri^  QI)K  bcrcitS'suriicfgelcgtc 
^cben^flrccfc,  alg  trcucr  unb   mut^igcr    !^icncr    unfcrcS    gclicbteu 
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^'anbe^oatev^  Iicmicfcii,  bajj  (Sic  eiiuicbcn!  3()^'c^  ©ottcx^,  on  fci? 
iicr  §anb,  buvd)  jciucu  9tat^  ben  'j3fab  bcr  (5(}rc  gciuanbctt,  uiib 
fo  geben  \mv  im^  bcnn  bcr  gcgrunbctcn  ^offnuug  I)ln,  ha^  Sic  aiuli  in 
bicfem  (cbcn^iiudjtigcn  (5d)rittc,  Don  ®ott  gcteitct,  an  fehicr  .f)anb 
gcfnf)rt  gliicflid)  unb  bcgtiicfcnb  burd)  bai^  ?cben  gcl)cn  mcrbcn, 
an  bcr  Scitc  bicfcr  3(}i*cr  ©attin,  bie  3(jncu  ©ott  ber  §crr  be* 
ftimuit,  gcbcn  ini^  bcr  gutcn  {)offnung  ^in,  bag  auc^  Sic  (.  S. 
3t)r  ^erj  ^u  ©ott  crf)cben  init  ber  tnigcn  ©ittc  „^^eitc  midi  o 
®ott  in  bcincm  dlatiy  bamit  and)  Sic  ben  "iPfab  bcr  '•ppidit,  ben 
bcgUidcnbcn  3Bcg  be§  ®utca  lt»Qnbe(n  —  unb  \o  cr!)orc  @ott  Sic 
^cibcn.  Slmcn. 

„ADcnn  bQ§  ®cbotl),  bag  id)  bir  (jcute  auftrage,  c^  ift  bir 
iiid)t  luunbcrbar,  unb  uict)t  cntfcrnt — (S§  ift  uictjt  im  ^pimnicl, 
ha^  bn  fagcft,  njcr  ftcigt  ido()I  in  bcu  .^immet  unb  (joU  unb  Icl}rct 
Ci^  un^,  ha^  mx'i}'  t^ucn,  unb  c^  ift  uid)t  Qcnfei^^  be^^  SOIccrc^:^ 
ha^  t)U  fogcft  iDcr  gc^t  wotji  iibcr'^  IDIeer  unb  ^o(t  unb  Ic{)rt  e§  uuC'' 
ba^  mv'&  Dodfiiljrcn,  bcnn  bie  Sai^c  licgt  bir  fc^r  na()c,  im 
lHhinbe  unb  im  ^crjcn,  \ia^    "bu  c§  auv^fii{)rcft." 

@ift  bicg  m.  ?.  Don  adcn  ^f(id)tcn  gegcn  (^^ott  unb  93?cn-- 
fcftcn,  lucit  c^  m^  gciuigcrmagcn,  al^  Dcniunftigen  unb  gcfcdigcn 
SBefcn,  ongeborcu  unb  angemeffcn  ift,  ®ott  unb  bie  SD^enfd)cn  },\\ 
licbcu,  mit.  @ott  unb  bcu  3J2enfd;cn  in  Uibcreinftimmnng  ]n  Icbcn 

U)ic  foK  c^  bcm  ^ingclncn  fc{)n)cr  fallen,  in  i^tcbc  unb  dhu- 

Iradjt,  fid)  cincm  in  ^'icbe  unb  !irrene  i^m  anfitgcnbci^  unb  aufd)mic* 
gcube^  Scfen,  an  ju  tebeu  nub  an  jn  liebcn?  2Ccnn  ct^  nnr,  \vk 
ba^  (^otte^n)ort  Ic{)rt,  allcin  Don  unfercm  SBillcn  unb  Sollcn  ab^ 
l)augt,  m\§>  alii  gott=  unb  menfd}cngcfd[(ig  ju  bcma^rcn  —  unb  ci" 
l)angt  uur  uon  unfercm  35}itlcn  ab  —  miernot)!  c^  troljbem  fo  mau== 
d}ci<  fd)njcrc  Opfcr  foftct,  UHirum  fofltc  t^  un§  fd)i»cr  foUeu  un== 
fcrem  cigncn  3d)  i»  ci"c»t  un^  ^ujcitcn  (Selbft,  fo^ufagcn,  in  Cicbc 
5n  (ebcn  ?.  „1)ic  So(^c  ift  ja  fe^r  naljc,"  bcnn  [ie  Uegt  \a  nur 
in  bcm  ftct^  ru[)igcu,  fanftcn,  milben  unb  bclcl)renbcn  Sortcn  ciner 
unb  im  t^eifucl^menbcn,  lueid)en  unb  milDcn  ^ergeii  anbcrfcit^ ! 

£),  ^Q^  ®(n(f  unb  Vit  Scligfeit  bc^3  (S^e-unb  ^auv^ftaubct^ 
ift  \\i{i)t  in  jcner  ^immeI^l)oI)en  3^cgion  bc^  fogcuanntcu 
©liicfcc  ^u  fu^en,  bag  Vn  bad)tcft,  U)cr  faun  uiof)!  fo  I)od)  fteigcn 
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uub  fie  Ijoleu  nm  Z'tzfi^^  xS,  —  rjrabc  in  jcncn  I)o[)cn  ^jicijioiicii 
ift  fie  gar  oft  eine  gar  feltnc  "iPftan^e  .  .  fie  ift  aber  and)  uic^t 
au§er  beinem  ®efid)t^h*eifc,  jeiifeit^  ber  glad)e  be^^  bctregten  ?eben^ 
—  SJieerey,  ha^  Tn  bcic^tcft,  ba^  gcrdiifc^uoKc  ^lUtag^okkn  fei  iiicjt 
anget^ian,  cin  fo  (ieb'-unb  fccIciiDoIe^  Sebcn  gu  fii^ren  a"?  iaj.*?3  kS 
N\1  .  .  im  ®cgentl)ei(e  aber,  bcin  unmittctbarev^  3d)  aflein, 
trcigt  hk^  ®iM,  bein  unmittclbarco  ^d)  allein  fann  'A^ld)  bcgfiiifen, 
benn  eg  ift  !Dir  ja  im  ^Jhnibe,  mcnn'^uee  ntimftd)  ait^fprid)ft, 
bag  "[Qj;  Ten  *:si,  ift  T)ir  ja  im  ^crjen,  ndmlic^,  ^ic^  uom 
Sffatl)c  ©otteg  leiten  in   laffcti ! 

£),  bag  ®ebotf),  bag  ic^  ^ir  l)eute  f.  53p.  aiiftrage,  eg  ift  nic^t 
lt)iber  —  eg  ift  uidjt  iibcrnatitrlid),  unb  liegt  and)  nid)t  auger  !I)eiiicr 
^egriffg —  inib  ^cr^cni^^fefdre,  im  ©egent^eit,  bcr  3>cvftQnb  prcbigt, 
H^  ^cx'l  U\}xt  eg;  ?iebe,  ©egenfeitigfeit;  iDlitl^iffc unb  mie  ad  bk 
el)elld)en  S^ug  enben  tieigcu,  fie  UJurjetn  in  ung,  fie  njoHeu  auggc= 
fprodjeu  m\\)  bctf)dtlgt  feiu  —  eg  (jdngt  nur  Don  unfcrem  SBilleu 
uub  SoKcu  ab.  Seien  9ie  :^eibc,  beg  ciugebenf,  unb  <5ie  tuerbeu  eg 
fiil}Ieu  unb  einfef)n,  ba^  (Bott  ^tc  an  feiner  35ater^aub  ben  3Bcg 
ber  S[)re  unb  ben  'Pfab  beg  ©Uicfeg  fii!)ren  wirb.  ^(fo  gcfdje^c  eg. 
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in  eroffimntiberifr.  «olfe^fcftu(c  iu9S.0l).  im  3ttl)ic  1861.^^) 

5Bcnn  icft  fie,  m.  2.  gclabcn,  bcr  ^[nmcif)unn  bicfc^  Snftl- 
tutc^,  ba^  iin^  racf)  tongcm,  imaucgcfe^tcn  muI)et)o(Icn  (Strcbcn, 
ui^  !?cbcn  ^u  riifcn,  gclimgcn,  onjutDotincn,  fo  mogcn  fie  nid)tglQU5 
ben,  hai  ciuc  (^d)u(c  iiber^oupt  crft  bcr  Sci^e  unb  ber  ^eilig- 
niad)ung,  luciin  id)\^  fo  ncnncn  barf,  n6tl)ig  ()abe  .  .  .  D  ncin ! 
cine  (2d)ule  ift  t)ic(mcl)r  ciii  o^nc  SBcitcr^  5Ul5ugvo§Cx%  cin  an 
iiub  fitr  fic^  2((l5iil)ci(igc§,  oK^  bag  ci<  crft  cincr  SKeiftc  con  ?(ii§cn, 
ciner  3Bcil)c  biirc^  fdiroarfie  lU'eiifdjenroorte  unb  ftromtcn  (SoId)c, 
toon  ben  I'ippcn  ciiic^  §o^cprieftcv^>  fclbft  —  bcbiirfte!  Unb  fc^on 
iinfcrc  ?Uten  erfanntcn  unb  jcid)netcn  bic  ^o^c  S5>id)tig!eit  bcr 
(Sd)n(e  au^,  inbcm  fie  bct)auptcn :  m:re»?2  'rr.'D  jvv  *iytJ^  nx'mnx* 
b.  I).  @ott  Ss-ir*2irnvD:3  \-i3  Sr^s  n^Sns  ci^iif^sn  cnr^^  — 3pr 
licbt  mc^r  bic  "ipfortcn,  bic  ge^eid)nct  unb  bejeidinct  finb  burd)  ben 
forbcrnbcn  gortfc^iitt,  bcnn  olle  ©ottce^^dufcr  3vrael§! 

Unb  mit  ^Hec^t!  benn  in  bicfen  manifeftirl  fic^  blo^  ber  blinbc 
©taubc,  in  jenen  abcr  ba^  lebcnbige  SBiffcn,  ba  befunbet  fid)  bcr 
ftarrc  ^tillftanb,  bort  ber  gort)d)ritt  bc^  mcnfd)(ic^en  ®cifte8 
l)icr  ipirb  b(oe  ha^  ^^cfiil)f,  bort  abcr  bcr  (Sinn  unb  ®eift  gewccft 
unb  gebitbct  —  bic  aUcin  ben  9}?cn)d)cn  ®ottdf)nIid)fcit  gcbcn  .  .  ^icr 
foUcn  toir  3ubcn,  bort  abcr  gtcic^  mit  nufelid)c  9Jiitg(icbcr  bcr  ®c* 
feUfd)aft,  iBiirgcr  bc«  SSatcrtanbctV,  mit  cinem  SSorte,  t)or^,ug(ic^c 
SD^cnfcben  in  jebcr  iDcbcutung,  erjief)en  unb  ^cranbilben!  2"n3 
^"nD  imr3?S  "imO'-Slug  cincm  ®otteeI)aufe  barf  o()nc  S5}eitcr§  cin 
l^ct)r^au^  gemad)t  njcrbcn,  f)ei§t  c§  ferncr  bci  i^ncn,  n)dl}renb  cine 
(^c^nte  niematC^  jum  ©ottccliaufe  crnicbrlgt  ujcrben  barf:n3""3  xS 
—pi  n^3  Si>' mpiin  *?an  nn  iSt:3tr  SjrxSs  D»':trri'»=2Iuc^  3erufa(cm 
tocrlor  crft  bann  aUcn  |)att  unb  atie  (Stu^c,  al5  bic  (Sd)u(cn  oers 
uac^ldffigt,  unb  ber  eigcntlic^c  ^cbcn^obcm  an^  bcm  fic^en  ®taat«- 
forpcr  fd)tt)anb !  rufcn  fie  fo  finnig  als  nja^r !  bcnn  in  ber  gciftigen 
gortbifbnng  bcr  3ugcnb  licgt  bic  gortbauer  unb  bic  ^tdrfc  ci* 
nc«  33oIfet%  nid)t  in  bcr  §6f|c  unb  gutte  bcr  (feneration  fetbcr .  .  . 

*)  3(u«    anbern   ©clcgcnl^citSrcben,   bie  mit  D^ac^ftem   cri'c^ciucn    ttjerben, 
fo   cin   gei(f)Q^te8   jub.   8e[epiibli!um   bcm  53er|affec  iiur    eliiigermaffeii   [eiiie 
®UHfl  ni(^t  Derfogt. 


—      01     — 

5((fo,  nlc^t  inn  bicfc  5(ttfta(t  erft  ehi^auctfien,  fiiib  mir  tjicv 
Derfamwclt,  benn  {)ier,  n)ie  niri]enb\^  oelten  bie  Sortc  bcr  6i^rift: 
x^i  tnp  n?3iN  v^r  "II21V  nn«  iu\s,  c*p-'2'^  ^3  ja,  jebe  ®d)a(e  ift  eine 
crqntcfctibe  Oafc  in  ber  5Siiftc  be^J  !i^ebcn^?  —  nnb  urn  bad  ^i(b  ,^u 
ticroonftdnbigcn,  fe^e  irf)  I) in ^^n,  fie  ift  nnb  otcidict  audi  bem  bib-- 
lifc^en  !Dornbnfd)c,  weil  [ie  ad),  gar  ]o  uiefc  ^tadjeln,  ben  bcma[)r^ 
teftcn  unb  ftrcbfamften  ^vaftcn  .  .  .  bict^ct,  fie  ift  unb  gleidjct 
bem  3)ornbnfd)e,  lucit  and)  ^a  roic  bort  bie  ©lorie  unb  SDJajeftcit 
®ottc§  an§  berfclben  ^eruouftratt!  !  abcr  urn  und  ben  33e9viff  nnb 
bie  iBebentnng  ber  ^olf^fc^nle  !lar  nnb  bentlic^  ju  mac^en, 
njollcn  wix  nnd  Ginige^  ^n  ©emiit^e  fn^ren  —  (2^  ift  bieg  nm  ]o 
not^iger,  a(«  fonft  !cin  3nftitnt  foDiet  5lnfcd)tnngen  unb  ^ampfe 
ju  erbnibcn  f)at,  al^  ebcn  bie  jiib.  33oIfdfd)u(c  .  .  .  unb  bic§  ebcn 
liegt  nnr,  t^cilS  im  9)Zi6t)crftanbe,  t()ei(^  in  ber  3Jit6beutnug  bc^ 
^cgriff 0  unb  be§  Scfen^  ber  ^olfx^fcftnle  —  benn  ma^renb  ber 
(Sine  biefelbe  fiir  eine  ^ilbnng^  —  ja,  fiir  cine  5lu^bilbnng^anftalt 
^(t,  aii^  metdjer  ba^  ^inb  bcruf\<t)o(Uommen  fiirS  pracftifd)c  2tbtn 
fommcn  fod,  glanbt  ein  5lnbcrer,  fie  fci  b(o§  ein  notfjiuenbiged 
Uibef,  bem  t>a^  ilinb,  fobalb  a(^  mogtic^  entwac^fcn  fein  miiffe .  . 
unb  md^renb  ein  fritter  fie  fiir  eine  (Sr^ie^ung^-Slnftalt  anfic{)t,, 
in  it)eld)er  ncbft  ber  ^Ijcorie  bed  Siffend,  anc^  bie  ^royid  be(? 
fogenannten  53onton'd  beigcbrac^t  n)erbc,  meint  ein  33ierter,  fie  fci 
gan^  unb  gar  —  Don  Uibel,  unb  biene  ^bdjftend  aid  ^^crforgungd* 
anftalt  fiir  cinigc  ^nbiuibncn,  bie  mir  J^ebrcr  ucnnen,  benn  Die 
<g(l)ute  foil— nun  wad  foil  bie  @c^u(e?  ben  ®emeinbe*@drfct 
fitflen  ^elfen,  nic^t  aber  leercn  unb  audbcutenl.  .  u.  f.  U).  u.  f.  5i>; 

®c^en  bann  folc^e  ^ttnfionen,  folc^c  c^imdre  ^Sorandfe^nu- 
gen,  njie  ed  nid)t  anberd  ju  ermartcn,  in  bie  ^riic^e,  bann  Iju^t 
ed,  njir  finb  betrogen,  hit  @(^u(e  f)at  nic^td  geleiftet;  bie  Secret 
nic^td  andgerid)tet  u.  f.  id.  3)ie  3So(!df(^u(e  ift  aber  meber  t^k^  nod) 
jcned,  fonbern  einfac^  unb  ni^t^  anbcrcd,  aid  hk  ^flansftdtte,  roo 
bie  jnngen  3^ci9^c"i  in  ben  iSobcn  gefel^t  roerben,  bamit  fiefeimen 
unb  Surjel  fd)(agen  foden,  urn  bann  erft  in  bie  I)o^ere  (5(^u(c 
bed  lOebend  Derfe^t  ju  merben  —  hit  3SoI!dfc^n(e  ^at  b(od  bie  im 
^inbe  fdjlumntcrben  gd^igfeiten  unb  Slnlagen  fur  SSiffen  unb 
teunen,  fiir  grommigtcit  unb  gnte  <Sitte ;  fur  S>^\d}i  unb  ^nftanb  ju 
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iDCcfcu,  nid)t  abcr  Qiiv^ubilben  iinb  Ijcranjurcifcn  ;  bic  ^otfcfdiufc 
ift  erft  bcr  iDoben,  qUiuo  bav^  ^inb  bicgfom,  bilbfom  iiiib  cmpfdug- 
ttc^  gfniQd)t  irevben  fod  fiiv  bic  ecl)u(e  unb  fiiviS  geben,  fie  fctbft 
ift  inebcr  ^^a^  Sine,  Im  eicjentlirfjcn  ^imif,  noc^  ba^  ^nbere;  init 
cincm  $^oxtc,  fie  ift  erft  unb  allctn  bic  i^orbcveltinig  —  ^tor  erft 
gcl)t   bcr    fogcnamtte    (S^ci^rungcpro.^eg   jluifdjcu   bcm    oorljanbencu 

9?ol)ftoff  imb  bcm    \\i   tufcfcnben    (^ciftc    uor ba§    cr    abcr 

rcgc(''  uub  ucnuuift-gcrcc^t  uor  fid)  gef)e,  ba^  ift  bie  fd)iucrc  Hiif^ 
gabe  bcr  !['cl)rcr!! 

3n,  bicfcr  fd)ivcrcn  5(ufgabc,  ndnilid),  ta^  anuertraute  ^iub 
biirc^  unb  burd)  ju  fcuncn,  burd)  gcnauc  unb  fd)Qvfc  ^eobaditung, 
boniit  WW  unb  nicuiQ(i<  bcr  rcd)tc  Diomcnt  ucrfduuit  unb  ocrpapt 
tuerbe,  nmg  bcr  lOc^rcr  gcmac^fcu  feiu,  fo  cr  feincm  ©cmiffeu  unb 
fcincn  ^3f{{d)tcn  cntfprcd)cn  U)iU  .  .  Unb  mie  bcr  pf(id)tbcf(iffcnc 
^e^rcr,  mcbcr  ftctv^  ftrenge  nod)  i miner  milbe  fein  barf,  mcit  fonft 
bic  ^arte  ^inbcvpf(an*,c  burd)  oUytuiel  ®tnrm  oeriDittern  unb  burcft 
afljutti;!  (Sonne  ocrborren  uub  ^innjclfcn  miirbc,  cbeufo  borf  cr  auc^ 
njcber  ^u  pcbnntifd)  an  bcr  ftarren  53orfd)rift,  noc^  ^u  rationetfe 
nu  bcm  frcieu  ®ciftc,  ^angcn,  bcnn  ha^  (Sine  tobtet,  ba§  5(nbcre 
pcvnjirrt  ^u  fc^r  bo^  ftfinjot^e  ^inberDermogen  .  .  bcr  ?e^rer  aber 
foil  unb  mug  mit  unb  ncbcn  bcm  ^inbe  nnr  ba^  enuac^fenc,  Dcr^ 
nunftigere  ^inb  jcin,   b.   I),   fpicfcn! 

Unferegcit,  m.  §.  !?e^rer!  ocrlangt,  unb  nic^t  mit  Unred)t,  bag 
bcr  Untcricfjt  fc^uell,  griiubUd)  unb  (eicftt  b.  I),  angenc^m 
fei  ...  njie  abcr  ttjdre  bicg  moglic^,  incnu  ber  ^^c^rer  nid)t  roie  cin 
gutcr  unb  bcforgter  (Partner  ftct§  Wta&fi  iDdre,  bat  jarten  ^inbe^^ 
pflonjcu,  ^nr  rcd)tcn  ^t\t,  Si^t  unb  SBdrme,  ^ut)re  unb  (Sd)atte;i 
^u^umcnbcn  ?  trie  mdre  bicg  moglic^,  tDcnn  bev  ^e^rcr  uid)t  aug 
fd)Iic§{id)  unb  mit  £'icbe  feincm  ^ciligcn  unb  fd)tucrcu  iBcrnfc  ob* 
Idge?  mie  tuarc  bieg  beufbor,  o^uc  ha^  ]\ii)  ber  ?cf)rcr  mit  jum 
^iube,  untcr  ben  i^m  anocrtrauten  ^inbcrn,  moc^c? 

^ott  abcr  ber  ?c^rcr  feincm  {)ei(igcn  iBcrufc  bcrart   cntfpre- 

d)cn  fonncn,  fo  ift  c«  t)or  5ll(cm  notf)ig,  bag  bemfctbcu  ba§  ^ebcu 

unb  ^trcbcn  nid)t  anbcrnjciti.q,  burd)  bie  (£ucf)t  ^um   Xabetn  unb 

fonftigcn  Uibc(n,  hk  (ciber  in  unferer  Wittc  fo  ®ang    unb    ®dbc 

.    ,        nic^t  t)cr(eibet    unb    ocrbittert    tDcrbe    ...     bcr    ^el)rcr 
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nuiB  fcinen  ^inbevn  mit  fro^cm,  ^citern  ©cnnit^e,  unb  mit  freunb* 
lid)  ftrflt)fenbcm  5lnt(ifec  cntgcgcn  treten  fiinnen,  mic  D^tofevS,  ber 
crftc  unb  gidgtc  ^^c^rcr,  beffeii  @cfirf)t  fveiibcftralte,  \m\m  cr  feiit 
53oIf  bcle^rie  —  iric  c^  fo  fd)on  fjcigt:  nt:»f2  ^:ans*Sx^i^*  '>:2  ixm 
n^'tt  *3Bmj?  ]y  'D'-^o  oft  bie  ^inber  3^^rac(^  \ia^  @cfid)t  9)?oic^5  fa{)en, 
[o  crglcin^te  unb  crftra^Ite  e^  oon  bem  crgtii()cnbcu  33cuiii6tfcin  fctnce^ 
(jroBcu  unb  er^abenen  iBerufe^,  erft  !  niDtt  v:q  •?>*  ]n^i  ens*  '^•2112  '72^1 
erft  Qlf  cr  auf^orte  mit  unb  ju  i^ncn  ^,u  reben,  ba  ubcqoi]  fcinc 
(gtirne  ipieber  ber  ticfe  ^rnft  bc^  I^cnfcri^  ba§  (^cnjolf  f)imnic(* 
on  ragcnbcr  C^Vbonfen  — 

Sie  ab€r  mare  bicg  torn  J^eftrcr  in  bcv  35^ortc^  gcmo^nficbcm 
Sinne  ^u  t)er(angen,  ttjcnn  i^m  ftott  3(ct)tung  2)?iBac^tung,  ftatt 
3{ncrfcnnung  Xobcl  unb  ftatt  5lufmuntcrung,  (5ntmutl)ignng  ^^u 
S'^cil  iDirb? 

^^otl  ber  ?el)rcr  fcincm  ^crufe  fut|pred)cn  fbnncn,  fo  Jmu^ 
il)m  ba^  Sltcrn^QUv^  au  bie  ipanb  gef)n,  am  Senigften  aber  barf 
es  ber  ^d)\\U  entgegeu  U)irfcn;  Secft  bie  (gd)u(c  .^ur  grommig^ 
!eit,  fo  barf  bat^  (Eltan^au^  fcinc  3ri*'^tiO'i^fi^fi^  am  ©enigftcn  bcm 
^inbc  gcgcniiber  ■jeigen,  muntcrt  ber  ^e^rer  gum  Sc(bfiflci§e  auf, 
fo  miiffen  bie  iSttcrn  i^n  leiteu  unb  beroac^en  ;  eifert  bie  ^djnlc 
5ur3"d}t  nub  eitte  an,  fo  mug  ba^  (5(tcrnl)au§  ftrcnge  bariibcr 
U)ad]en,  ba^  bo6  tinb  Don  jebcm  bdfeu  ^eifpiele,  toon  jeber  un= 
,;^lid)tigcn  dhbt,  Don  jebcm  unfeufd)eu  5Bortc  fern  bteibe,  ba  nid)t§ 
fo  fd}a^(id)en  (Stnfdig  auf  ba^?  n)cid)e  ^inbct^gemiit^  iibt,  aU  cben 
bav3  bofc  53eifpie(  in  Zi^attn  unb  in  353  or  ten ! 

!4)ic6  gi(t  uon  jeber  3?oIfi^fd)u(e,  Don  alien  ^e^rern  —  xim^5 
bicfc  unfere  (gd)u(e  betrifft,  tDoHeu  roir  Dorerft  bcbenfeu,  tt)ie  oiet 
Unebcu^eiten  inir  nod)  ju  ebnen,  mie  oerfc^ieben  genrtet  unfere  Qngenb, 
\mc  mangeU)afl  unfere  ^e^rmittet,  loic  geringe  unfere  ^raft  —  mit 
einem  SfC^orte,  ha^  fie  eben  erft  im  SBcrben  ift! 

Xrol^  b  efer  9}Zdngetiebod),folIen  Sic  iiber^eugt  merben,  bQ§  unfcr 
etreben  unb  SoIIen,irf)  rebe  and)  in  3^rem  D^amen,meine  $errn  ?e^rcr 
biefeC^  3nftitut  nad)  9}2dg(id)feit  unb  unfcrcr  fd)tDac§en  ^rcifte  gcuidB 
iw  fcrberu  unb  auf  bie  §of)e  ber  ^cit  gu  bringen,  ein  ©rnftct^ 
unb  9^eb(ic5et^  fein  fo((— Tamit  e^  luh^  aber  aud)  gelinge,  bettjcn 
luir,  0  ($ott,  unb  ^err,  5U    Dir: 
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®d,iitfc   bcincn    kftcit    a.^atc.■fc9Cl,    fiber    bicfc.r  ,rvi  i„tf,„m 

,m,b  on  Jfcyer  u„b  ©cift,   gcfunb  a„  $er;   unb    Si„„  ^^c  ««= 
MuDcn  u„b  9cbe,0cn  jur  Srcubc  i(,rcr  (5(,cr„,   j.,,,,   9J„^me   iBrcr 

?  «.boucr  0  ^ott,  be„  ?c.,rcr„,  bamit  fie  ...u.ftig  baS  Jagl  rf 
ba.  ,.c  l,c9,„„e„  „ud,  mljumU  a«..fat,re„  -  ,„g.e„  fie  f4  i^l 
C  ,e.u  ,u,c  fr,id,ti.j  bie  3cit,  »ie  gro,!  «„b  "d,™  r  ba«  il 
gcUHTt;  «,e  mel  ber  ju  bcfiegenbcn  $i„ber„iffe  mie  grog  ober 
«  oft,,;  ba.  crftabcnc  „„b  c.ftebcbe  ffle.ougrfci,;,  bie  31,5  „n, 
bcr  b  ,,„•„  2)„.„„b  5;„d,u.ctt;  ber  Mj.,  bcffen  n,it  feiner   entr 

bc«  Sorte,  c^  ,ft  bie  @e.neinbe   bie  fi*  ben  beften  Lartoln 

.mjjcl,cre«  @.„„e,  „„b  «„ct,  ©er  ruft  tsjS  -.k^-,.  ■j-'^y  sS  u. 

Scinen  ^cgen  r1cf,cn  Kit  fcrner  a„,  ;^err!  fur   all   bieieni- 

Unb  fo  rufc  10)  bcnii  h«o  .s:ty'  innns:  lyi-a  ^n«tr«T  rrni 
Sfmen. 
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